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CHAPXEB  XXIX 
A,D.  1423-1431 

Renewed  Appeal  of  FloNlico — Its  Rejection— SoooMsiTe  DefMti  of  FlorantilMt 

hy  the  Milariesp — Frr  li  Apjua]  to  tho  Signorj — Fi: WfEscri  m  Car- 
MA(iNoi«i,  his  Birth  aii<i  i^'urtuutk-^  —  He  eiittas  tlie  Vuuetiaii  Service — 
Negotiations  with  Milan  on  bdudf  of  the  Florentines — Growing  Tendency  to 
War— Speech  of  tlie  Doge  Fotewl— Leaguo  botveen  Floicnce  ud  the  Repablio 
(1425)— Att>  nipt  of  Vtaoontitoavflrt  ^0 Danger— FaU  of  Braida—Opentioiia 
on  the  Po-  LiUnil  Offer  of  the  Senate  to  Carmagnola — Peace,  and  Cession  of 
Brescia  and  its  territory  to  the  Bepublio  (1426)  —  Susitioious  Coudaot  of 
Chrmagnok— Second  War  against  HiUn  (1427)— HtobelMTknr  of  Carmagnola 
—Battle  of  Macalo — Peace  (1 12f)— Cession  of  H<  rj^amo,  the  15<  ru'arna«<iue,  and 
a  Portion  of  the  Cremonese  to  Venice — Generosity  uf  the  Scnat<  to  C^anuaguoU 
— Venetian  Government  of  Bergamo — Anecdote  of  Leonaido  '  iiwstiniani — Ko« 
volations  of  Bologna  (1270- 14 '_>S) — Venice  (ie-cUnes  Buooemively  H<>Inpiia  rti'I 
Lucca — Violations  of  the  Treaty  of  1428,  and  Tiiird  War  agaiost  Milan  (14;il) 
— Oottty  FrepatrntioiM  of  Vcmtoe. 

The  accession  of  the  Doge  Foscari  naturally  gave  new  hope  to 
the  Tuscans,  whom  the  aggressive  projects  and  unprincipled 
cupidity  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  were  inspiring  with  the  greatest 
inquietude.  Surpassing  in  the  magnitude  of  his  schemes  even 
his  father  the  Count  of  Vertus,  Filippo- Maria,  having  made 
himself  master  of  Genoa  and  Biescia,  carried  bis  arms  into  the 
Bomagna,  to  which  Gioranni'Galeasso  had  never  extended  his 
ccmqneBte,  and  seised  Imola  and  Faenza.  The  Florentines  now 
conceived  that  they  could  no  longer,  consistently  with  their  own 
safety,  delay  to  draw  the  sword ;  on  the  24th  November  1423» 
the  Council  of  "War  (Duri  dcUa  B'lVvA  was  organised;'  prompt 
measures  were  taken  to  obtain  troops  from  the  lUviera  of  Genoa 

I  T>  1<  I  Rol.bia,  VitA  a  SarlolamM  Vahri;  ArdL  Star*  iW.  It.  277.  VaUwi 
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and  elaewheie;  and  Binaldo  degli  Albiza  was  diBpatched  to 
Venice  to  beg  tbat  Gflfveniment  to  reoondder  its  detanmnatioa* 

and  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Tuscans.  Admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  Senate,  Albizzi  r^weaented^  in  fulfilment  oC  his 
instructions  that,  the  Duke  being  manifestly  bent  upon  crushing 
the  freedom  of  Florence,  the  latter  had  resolved  to  run  the 
hazard  of  war  in  defence  of  Italy  and  for  her  own  security.  He 
besoiiglit  the  Hepublic  to  open  her  eyes,  and,  as  the  principal 
Power  iu  the  Peninsula,  to  co-operate  in  providing  for  the  general 
safegnazd.  He  pointed  oat,  that  the  aims  of  Hoience,  properly 
seconded,  could  impose  a  curb  on  the  amintion  of  Yisdonti  He 
exhorted  the  Signorj  at  least  to  exhibit  a  faToniable  leaning  to  the 
just  cause  by  dosing  against  the  Milanese  the  Passes  of  the  Po ; 
and  the  Amba^ador  concluded  bj  dedaiing  that  his  countrymen, 
rather  than  tolerate  any  longer  the  arrogance  of  the  Duke^  'wonld 
call  to  their  aid  all  the  y^owers  of  the  world. 

The  answer  of  the  JSenate  was  delivered  ou  the  13th  May 
1424*  That  Body  "regrets  profoumily  the  fresh  disagreements 
which  have  arisen  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Peninsula ;  ou  its 
part  it  desires  nothing  so  ardently  as  repose,  and  in  that  interest 
the  BepoUie  has  invariably  exerted  herself.  There  are  excellent 
reasons  which  preclnde  Venice  from  acceding  to  the  proposal  for 
a  League,  In  regard  to  the  Passes  of  the  Po,  the  Florentines 
ought  to  be  aware  that  the  Senate  is  in  no  position  to  dose  them ; 
but  the  Republic  is  prepared  to  deny  the  Milanese  any  passage 
through  Ferrara."  "  Besides  "  (continued  the  Senate),  "  such  is 
the  wisdom  and  dexterity  of  the  Florentines,  that  it  entertains  no 
doubt  that  they  will  concert  among  theiiiseh  s  the  measures  most 
conducive  to  their  welfare  and  greatness :  to  speak  frankly,  the 
Venetians,  having  failed  in  repeated  efforts  to  make  peace  with 
the  King  of  the  Bomans  (Sigismund),  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  contracting  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
the  Duke;*  and  the  consequence  is  that  if  the  King  is  invited 
(by  Florence)  into  Italy,  we  are  bound  to  unite  aigainst  his 
Majesty  with  Filippo-Maria.*' 

This  second  rebuff  was  supremely  vexatious  and  perplexing. 
But,  whatever  scruples  tlie  Florentines  might  have  conceived  on 
the  score  of  prudence,  they  were  conscious  that  they  had  now 

1  RomMun,  ir.  101.  '  Romaniii,  ubi  tuprd. 

'  In  1421,  for  ten  j««n.  BiitioQi,  Vita  4«  Lvmm  SAiMfi;  Arek.  SUr.  ItoL 
iv,  817-8. 
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gone  too  iiEff  to  diaw  back;  Garlo  Malatasta  and  his  biotlier 
Pandolfo  were  already  in  the  Bomagna  with  10,000  men;  and  a 
ooiUiaion  with  the  MOaneae  under  the  redoubtable  Bussone  was 
almost  daily  to  be  expected.  The  only  course  which  remained 
open  was  to  seek  other  external  support ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  imph'ed  menace  of  the  Signory,  letters  were  written  tA)  the 
Emperor,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  Swiss,  ia  a  suj»plicatory 
tone.  Sigismund,  more  paiLiculmiy,  was  implored  to  hasten  into 
Italy  "  to  confound  the  enemies  and  rebels  of  his  Crown,  and  to 
help  his  devoted  aemnta." 

BoasoDO  and  the  two  Ifalateata  enoounteted  each  other  at 
Zagognaia,^  in  the  Faennn  teiritoij,  on  the  27th  Julj  1424, 
and  the  Tuscans  were  deplorably  beaten.  In  her  despair,  the 
diaoomfitftri  Power  made  a  fresh  Appeal  to  the  Kepublic.^  An 
embassy,  consisting  of  Palla  Strozzi  and  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  the 
hitter  a  member  of  the  Florentine  Company  of  Venice  and  father 
of  the  more  famous  Cosmo,  waited  on  tho  Do^r**  in  the  first  week 
of  October.  But  t)ie  attempt  met  wiih  no  LtUcr  success  than  its 
predecessors;  and  altliough  I'oecari, from  vanity,  perhaps, as  much 
as  from  oonviction,  was  personally  inclined  to  die  ooofse  which 
he  had  ao  warmly  advocated  before  hia  accession,  the  Senate  and 
the  Ten  were  equally  averse  from  committing  the  country  to  a 
policy,  of  which  they  found  themselves  unable  to  foresee  witii 
sufficient  deamees  the  bearings  and  issue.  At  this  stage,  the 
Holy  See  having  interposed,  the  Florentine  ambassadors  officially 
intimatttd  to  the  Senate  that  it  was  the  desire  and  aim  of  the 
Pontiff  Martin  to  make  peace  between  their  Government  and 
Filippo- Maria,  and  to  frame  a  defensive  alliance  among  the 
Italian  States  against  the  Emperor.  The  Stiuate  replied : — "  "We 
rejoice  to  receive  this  intelligence.  The  Hepublic  will  be  very 
glad  to  give  her  adhesion  to  any  OonllBdenoy  of  the  kind  indicated, 
and  Cardinal  Lando,  our  Ambassador  at  Borne,  baa  been  instructed 
to  support  the  measure  so  for  as  lies  in  Ida  power."*  But  the 
proposed  Italian  League  with  the  Pope  at  its  head  eventually  fell 
to  the  ground ;  and  the  Government  of  the  Doge  contented  itself 
with  sending  Andrea  Mocenigo  to  Milan  in  December  (1424),  to 
pray  the  l)uke  to  refrain  from  molesting  the  Lord  of  Ferrara,  whom 
the  Venetians  had  taken  under  their  protection.    "  Your  Signory," 

*  Paolo  Mornrini,  lib.  xix.  p.  407. 
'  P.  Itowioi,  Utimoria  intomo  alia  Repubblica  di  F«nitia,  XJdi, 
*  BomAnin,  ir.  103. 
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cawatlcally  observed  Yisooiiti  to  Mooeoigo,  "prayt  me  indeed,  but 
her  pnyen  aie  ever  oommands  1"  ^ 

A  second  reverse,  which  soon  befell  tiie  Tuscans  at  Yal  di 
f^mum^  slightly  shook,  however,  the  composure  of  the  Bepublic ; 
and  on  the  17th  Febmei^  1425,  a  secretary,  Francesco  della 
Sega,  was  ordered  to  set  out  for  Milan,  to  endeavour  to  open 
some  negotiation,  and  to  lay  before  Visconti  at  the  same  time 
certain  demands  preferred  by  Venice  on  her  own  account.  The 
Ducal  Government  prayed"  that  the  Lord  of  Eavenna,  "whom 
it  had  taken  imder  ito  piotedaon,''  might  be  iodemniiied  for  the 
eaerificee  to  which  he  had  been  p<tt  duitng  the  hut  war;  that  the 
Venefeiaii  subjects  at  Casalmaggion,  Biesoella,  and  Tonioella  might 
be  left  imdistnrbed;  that  the  Genoese  might  not  be  debaned 
ficom  remitting  to  the  Signory  the  compensatory  payments  due  for 
fonner  losses;  and  that  the  tolls,  illegally  exacted  from  the 
Venetian  citizen,  Bettino  da  Uberti,  by  the  Milan  Custom-house, 
might  l^e  reimbursed.  It  was  only  five  days  after  the  delivery  of 
his  commission  to  Secretary  della  Sega,  that  an  unexpected  occur- 
rence gave  a  somewhat  new  complexion  to  the  question- 
Francesco  Bussone  was  a  native  of  the  small  village  of 
Carmagnole,  in  the  district  of  Turin.  He  was  bom  about  1390 ; 
his  father  was  named  Bartolomeo.*  The  race  ftom  whidi  the 
boy  sprang  was  exUxenuHj  humble  and  obscure :  the  elder  Bussone 
is  reported  to  have  been  a  poor  rustic;  and  it  is  said,  that  in  his 
younger  days  Francesco  was  accustomed  to  tend  sheep;  His 
military  tastes  and  talf^Tits  were  developed,  however,  at  a  pre(^or5oi!9 
age  ;  and  his  crook  was,  at  any  rate,  soon  exchanged  for  a  sword. 
His  first  patron  was  Facino  Cane,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
princes  in  Italy  and  the  greatest  general  of  liis  time.  At  tlie 
death  of  Cane  in  1412,  Filippo-Maria  Visconti,  then  in  the 
beginning  of  his  career  and  master  of  Favia  only,  married  his 
widow  Beatrice  Tenda,  and  extended  his  patronage  to  FlUKcnoo 
DI  Cabiugnola.;  upon  this  point  the  destiny  of  Osrmagnola  and 
his  emph^er  equally  turned ;  and  the  History  of  Lombardy  may 
be  read  for  some  time  in  the  Fasti  of  a  Tnrinese  hind.  Having 
by  a  happy  recognition  of  rare  merit  promoted  the  young  soldier 
of  Cane  from  the  ranks  to  the  head  of  his  army,  Filippo-Maria 
succeeded  in  the  course  of  ten  yeare  not  only  in  recovering,  but  in 
amplifying,  the  Dukedom  of  Milan ;  Carmagnola  himself  amassed 

'  NavagiiTO,  .Syorm,  1086. 
'  Berlan,  Jl  Conte  Carmagnola,  185&,  p,  9,  et  $eq. 
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a  foftoofi  of  between  70,000  and  80,000  ducats^  of  which  he  had 
the  pndenee  to  invest  30,000  in  the  Venetian  Ftmds;^  his 
eervicea  were  speedily  requited  with  the  Countshipof  Castelnuovo 
(141 5)  and  with  the  hand  of  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Yisconti 
(1417 -);  and,  that  he  might  have  a  reBidence  suitable  to  his 
position  and  dignity,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  tlie  beautiful 
Palace  of  Broletto-Nuovo  at  Milan.  In  1421  and  1422,  the 
exploits  of  the  hero  culminated  in  the  successive  conquest  of 
Brescia,  Genoa,  and  Foili ,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  made 
Governor  of  Genoa.  In  person,  the  Count  of  Castelnuovo  was 
aquaie-set^  poweifaUj  bnilt^  and  lohost;  hie  lhane  waa  eym- 
metrical ;  hia  complexion  wia  mddj ;  and  hie  hair  and  qrea  were 
of  the  same  oheetnut-brown  tmt* 

It  waa  impoedble,  that  so  brilliant  a  reputation  should  long 
lemaia  unenvied  or  unslandered.  The  Court  of  Milan  was  as 
rich  as  any  other  in  mediorrity  of  talent,  and  Carmagnolo  counted 
numerous  rivals  who,  enraj.^ d  ;\t  findiui^  tlictnselves  eclipsed  and 
superseded  by  an  alien  interloper,  breathed  into  the  ear  of 
Visconti  suspicious  of  the  ulterior  plans  of  bis  favourite  captain. 
The  astrologers,  a  singularly  powerful  body  in  those  days,  were 
on  their  aide ;  and  the  aelfiah  puaillanimity  of  the  Dnke  waa  not 
inacceaaible  to  the  whiapeia  of  calumny.  Filippo-Maria  became 
mme  and  mora  distruatfiil  of  the  €k»veRU>r  of  Genoa,  and  he 
aeoietly  meditated  hia  min  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  This 
ehange  of  feeling  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Carmagnola  in  due 
course,  and  he  hastened  from  his  seat  of  government  to  confront 
himself  with  his  accusers,  and  to  refute  their  insinuations.  The 
Duke,  however,  dreading  the  possibility  that  his  intended  victim 
might  have  penetrated  his  design,  denied  him  an  audience,  and 
even  instructed  the  guards  to  stop  him,  as  he  proceeded  to  cross 
the  drawbridge ;  and  the  injured  man,  quite  aware  of  the  eaay 
doctrine  of  hia  employer  on  the  removal  of  political  obetaeles, 
oonanlted  hie  personal  aafety  by  a  aodden  and  rapid  flight  from 
the  Castle  of  Abbiate-giaaso,  near  Genoa,  where  Ulippo  was  then 
staying.  Milanese  troopen  were  inatantly  put  upon  his  track ; 
but  he  outstripped  all  his  pursuers,  and  reached  without  impedi- 
ment the  Savoyrird  frontier.  The  Imffled  Visconti  vented  his 
wrath  by  sequestrating  all  the  property  poeaeseed  by  the  fugitive 

1  Th«  rtquiflite  pemusion  wu  ctijffina  «n  a  iMOod  appUMtioB  by  fhf  ipMbl 

Mtbontv  of  the  Great  CouuoU,  Ifty  21,  1421. 
*  BerUn,  p.  9.  '  Ibid. 
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within  his  xeaoh,  amounting  to  40,000  dacats,  and  hy  commit- 
ting his  in£e  and  children,  who  had  been  iiuAracted  to  follow  him, 

to  close  custody. 

Amafleus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  received  his  distinguished  visitor 
witii  urbane  kindness,  and  extended  to  him  all  the  offices  of 
hospitality.  But  he  naturally  shrank  from  acceding  to  the 
warlike  projects  against  Milan  which  the  General  sketched  out, 
and  politely  declined  to  become  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Count 
of  C^istelnnoTo  for  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  his  enemies. 

Caxmagnola  did  not  yet  despond.  He  knew,  that  there  was 
one  Power  greater  than  Mxhui  and  greater  than  Savoy,  to  whieh 
he  mi^t  appeal  with  some  prospect  of  soccess.  In  1421,  he 
had  been  permitted,  as  a  high  mark  of  favour,  to  invest  a  part  of 
his  fortune  in  the  Venetian  Chamber  of  Loans;  those  30,000 
ducats  were  now  all  that  remained  tr>  him;  and  he  determined, 
aft^r  the  failure  ot  his  overtures  to  Aroadeus,  to  repair  to  the 
Lagoon,  and  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Republic  The  Count 
arrived  at  his  new  destination,  accompanied  by  eighty  men-at- 
arms,  on  the  23xd  Fehmaiy  1426,  in  the  ssme  week  in  which 
Secretary  della  Sega  had  departed  for  HOan  with  his  weighty 
budget  of  demandsL 

Among  other  pevsonagee  of  note  who  hastened  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  noble  stranger,  was  a  certain  Andrea  Gontarini, 
who  appeared  to  tlirow  himself  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  Count 
Francesco,  and  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  assiduity.  To  Contarini,  in  truth,  the  Government  had 
secretly  confided  the  ta.'^k  of  sounding  Carmagnola ;  and  it  was 
not  the  objeqt  of  Carmagnola  to  be  mysterious.  The  General 
unfolded  his  views  frankly  and  without  constraint ;  he  discl(»ed 
many  points  of  Milanese  poUoy  not  gmerally  known,  and  he 
finished  by  conveying  to  his  questioner  a  desire  to  be  employed- 
by  the  Signory.  Contarini  reported  to  the  Government  all  the 
ftu»ts  which  he  had  oollected ;  an  audience  of  the  Doge  was 
arranged;  and  on  tiie  2nd  of  March,  a  week  only  aftw  his 
arrival,  his  services  were  secured  at  a  liberal  scale  of  remuneration, 
but  without  any  .specific  commission.  Until  he  was  absolutely 
required  to  take  command  in  the  field,  it  was  intimated  to  him 
that  he  might  retire  to  Treviso,  and  there  await  orders. 

It  was  during  the  stay  of  Carmagnola  at  Treviso,  and  in  the 
month  of  August  1425,  that  two  persons,  named  Gherszdo  da 
Kubiera  and  Giovanni  degli  Aliprandi,  were  arrested  by  the 
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local  government,  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  an  attempt 
npoD  his  life.^  It  transpired  in  the  confessions  of  Rubiera  and 
Aliprandi  under  torture  that  tliey  had  l>een  hiretl  \*y  Visconti  for 
the  express  purpose  of  dispatching  the  General  Ity  poison  or 
otherwise,  that  they  had  several  accomplicoa,  ami  that  it  formed 
part  of  their  plan  to  excite  on  the  spot  a  spirit  of  disaffection  to 
the  Signory.  The  two  principala  were  summarily  executed  j  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  their  aocesscnrMS,  the  Senate  thought 
proper  to  lodge  a  discretionary  power  in  the  podesta  and  captain 
of  l^vvisok  Nioolo  FiinlL  But,  in  a  letter  which  was  addressed 
to  Prinli  on  the  subject^  that  body,  earnestly  solicitous  to  postpone 
any  collision  with  Eilippo-Maria»  at  all  events  until  a  better 
opportunity,  added  tiiis  passage :  "  You  will  be  careful,  in  the 
legal  docuTCent-^  and  in  the  proceedinj^s  taken  in  connection  with 
the  preseiiT  iiH  iir,  to  avoid  all  personal  alius;  ii  to  the  Duke,  and 
we  recornniend  you  to  state  on  paper  simply  that  the  iutended 
assassins  came  from  Aiilaa  ! "  Aliprandi  was  a  distant  connection 
of  the  Viaconti,  and,  on  being  required  to  leave  Milan  for  some 
political  reason,  had  been  living  at  Tteviso  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  his  intended  victim. 

The  mission  of  della  Sega  was,  so  lar  as  the  Florentines  were 
concerned,  entirely  ineflbctnal.  The  Duke  announced  that,  if  he 
treated  with  Florence,  it  would  be  without  the  mediation  of  t)ie 
Holy  See,  the  Signory,  or  any  third  Power;  nor  had  tic  -ub- 
seqnen*  emhassy  of  Paolo  Uorraro  a  happier  result.  On  the 
return  of  the  latter,  Lorenzo  Ridolfi,  the  Tuscan  ambassador, 
urged  the  Senate  more  warmly  and  importunately  thau  ever  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  his  countrymen  (May  1425).  But  that 
dicnmapect  and  waiy  Asssmbly  was  still  inclined  to  temporise. 
It  alleged  that>  althoogh  Visconti  had  declined  her  intercession, 
he  had  eipiessed  the  utmost  reyeience  for  the  Bepublic  and  his 
readiness  to  reconsider  the  question.  On  such  an  errand  della 
Sega  was  once  more  employed  ;  but  the  reverence  of  the  Duke 
did  not  make  itself  particularly  manifest,  and  the  friendly  offices 
of  Venice  remained  unappreciated.  Kidolfi  and  his  colleague, 
Palla  Strozzi,  were  in  absolute  despair;  at  the  close  of  an 
audience,  which  had  been  accorded  to  them  by  the  Senate,  the 
latter  ^  exclaimed,  with  passionate  emotion  :  "  My  Luids  of  Venice, 
it  appears  to  me  that  you  wish  to  see  Filippo  King  of  Lomhardy. 

*  Andnm  BUlii  IfUtoria,  Ub. 
*  Btdnrio  d«  Qawo  oontnapk,  Chramean  fiwtltamm,  654,  Mont  six. 
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If  you  make  him  King,  we,  who  have  witlistood  his  ambition 
hitherto,  will  make  him  Emperor  !    You  sliall  judge ! " 

The  pithy  and  sententious  declaration  of  Strozzi,  wlncli  in  all 
probability  had  not  been  hastily  uttered,  slightly  deranged 
Venetian  equanimity.  A  little  while  afterward,  a  member  of  the 
GoTflmment  todc  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  on  the 
subject  "The  feet  ia,'*  he  was  told»  our  Na^y  ia  diBpened  in 
sundry  directions ;  the  winter  is  at  hand ;  and  there  are  serenl 
reasons  which  render  it  undesirable  to  launch  out  into  hostilities. 
£ut^  at  the  same  time,  we  beg  yon  to  accept  an  assurance,  that 
Venice  will  never  view  with  indifference  or  apathy  any  serious 
ennrnarliment  on  Italian  liberties!"  It  was  nnt,  however,  that 
the  .Senate  alone  was  loth  to  engage  in  war  on  oehalf  of  Florence. 
The  Doge,  who  perhaps  still  recollected  the  warning  voice  of  his 
predecessor,  also  leaned  toward  neutrality. 

Hie  sally  of  the  Florentine  £n\  oy  was  indeed  a  gpod  deal 
mors  than  a  mere  rhetorical  common-place,  ^e  withdrawal  of 
Catmagnola  from  the  service  of  Filippo-Maria  had  not  ameliorated 
the  prospects  of  the  other  helUgerent*  The  Tuscan  arms  were 
exposed  to  a  series  of  humiliating  reverses  at  the  hands  of  the 
new  lieutenants  of  Visconti,  Xicolo  Piccinino  and  Francesco 
Sforza;  and  the  sittiati on  of  Florence  was  becoming  alarmingly 
critical.  The  triumphal  progress  of  the  Duke,  with  the  occur- 
rences at  Treviso  in  the  summer,  which  furnished  .m  aiuple  source 
of  irritation,  operated  more  potently  thau  any  other  agency  iu 
persuading  Venice  to  relent ;  and  the  conaecutivB  defeata  of  the 
Florentines  in  the  course  of  s  single  week  (Oct  ^'17, 1425)  at 
Angbiaii  and  Faggiuolo  warned  the  Signoiy  that  the  time  was  at 
hand  for  throwing  her  own  mighty  swoid  into  the  scale  against 
Visconti.  This  warlike  tendency  waa  strengthened  and  fostered 
by  a  voice  from  the  throne.  In  the  course  of  November  1425, 
an  address  which,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  offers  a  potent 
contrast  to  those  of  his  predecessor,  was  dt'l!\  ored  in  the  Senate 
by  the  Doge  himself,  now  apparently  in  co  i '  of  conversion  to  a 
modified  policy  ;  and  it  seeuis  that  no  one,  apart  from  his  exalted 
rank,  carried  greater  weight  from  his  persuasive  manner,  his 
eloquent  style,  and  his  particularly  fine  voice : — 

"Many  resolutions  have  been  proposed.  Conscript  Fathers* 
which,  being  of  a  contradictory  kind,  breed  confusion,  and  tend 
to  mislead  our  judgment  Decijnmur  ^mcu  recti.  There  are  two 
things,  which  in  this  our  Bepublic  are  thought  exceedingly 
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pleasant,  but  which  noverthelees  have  involved  States  oftentimes 
in  troubles  :  they  are,  peace  and  fnigality.  While  men  cling  to 
repose  too  fondly,  and  shew  themselves  too  greedy  of  gain,  grave 
perils  beset  their  path.  Of  this  we  have  examples  numerous 
enough  in  ancient  and  in  modern  days.  Have  we  not  one  under 
our  own  eyes  ?  Behold  the  fate  of  the  Florentines  who,  having 
neglected  to  Inidle  the  power  of  FQippo-Mario,  while  it  was  atiU 
imignificant^  ere  now  in  imminent  danger  of  fiUling  under  a 
Milaneae  yokel  But  what  am  I  aayingf  la  it  not  our  place  to 
help  the  distressed  and  jeopardised  Power?  Shall  we  suffer 
Jilippo  to  lay  a  finger  on  the  liberties  of  Florence  ?  That  in- 
sensate tyrant  (if  he  be  not  checked)  will  be  pursuing  his  con* 
quests  unmolested,  initil  he  has  overrun  the  whole  Peninsula 
and  when  he  has  ^:ot  Florence,  he  will  attack  us  next.'  That 
is  the  grand  iijrrr  of  his  machinations;  that  is  his  sole  thought. 
Therefore  i  have  wondered  much  when  i  have  heard  it  said,  that 
it  is  not  for  us  to  interfere  in  this  matter.  BeaUy,  most  excellent 
Fathers,  I  am  of  dedded  opinion  that  onr  interest  and  duty  lie 
in  that  very  direction ;  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Dominion  ought 
not  to  remain  a  paaeiTe  spectator  of  the  present  contest  I  most 
remind  you  that  the  Ilorentines,  though  weakened  indeed,  are 
not  so  utterly  exhausted  that  they  cannot  famish  their  share  of 
troops.  By  Carmagnola  we  have  been  assured  that  *  the  power 
of  the  Duke  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  reputed  to  be ' ;  and  under 
such  a  leader  wlio,  even  in  our  age  so  prolific  in  military  talent, 
has  no  equal,  we  may  sauguinely  look  for  a  prosperous  result  and 
for  an  extension  of  frontier.  All  these  considerations  are  calcu- 
kted  to  induce  us  to  engage  in  the  war — a  neoessaiy  war,  I  must 
call  it— against  the  common  foe  who,  contemning  all  laws.  Human 
and  divinei  appropriatea  hy  fraudulent  and  nefiuious  aits  the 
poeaessions  cf  his  neighbonis,  and  who  is  aspiring  to  the  Italian 
throne^  For  such  reasons,  I  repeat^  let  us  undertake  the  struggle 
with  good  courage ;  and  in  crushing  this  enemy,  let  ua  secure  for 
the  Peninsula  the  blessing  of  tranquillity  1 " 

The  Ducal  address,  supported  by  more  than  one  collateral 
circimistance,  influenced  Venice  in  favour  of  the  propositions 
brought  by  Kidoiti  nnd  Strozzi  On  the  23rd  November,  the 
Senate  decreed  the  acceptance  of  the  League  with  Florence ;  and 
firom  that  point  the  conduct  of  the  whole  affiiir,  mtb.  the  manage- 
ment of  all  details,  waa  allowed  to  devohe  on  the  Ten.  The 

*  a«»  Biatiori,  VUadiL,  JNd^  .*  AtdL  Sl».  JkO.  !▼.  IIS. 
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treaty  was  signed  ou  the  3rd  Decemba,  and  it  ways  to  have  a 
duration  of  five  years  from  this  dato. 

The  stipulations  were:  1.  That  each  of  the  contracting  parties 
shall  send  into  the  field  8000  horse  and  3000  foot.  2.  That  a 
naval  squadron  for  the  protection  of  the  Po  shall  be  raised  at  the 
common  expense  3.  That  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  Eepublic 
to  control  abaolntoly  the  movements  of  the  combined  annies^  to 
conclude  peace  at  her  pleasare,  and  to  make  any  incidental 
anangementa  which  ahe  thinka  beneficial  to  the  mutoal  interest 
4.  That  the  conqaeeta  of  the  League  in  Tuscany  and  Bomagna 
shall  belong  to  Florence,  those  in  Lombardy  to  Venice,  and  Lucca 
and  Parma  to  Ferrara.  5.  That  Genoa  shall  l)e  restored  to  in- 
dependence. 6.  That  either  party  shall  l>e  at  liberty  to  include 
in  the  present  Treaty  its  allies  and  adherents,  provided  thnt  tl'py 
are  Italian.  7.  That  the  confederacy  shall  be  regarded  as  fmined 
against  AastriB»  Hungary,  Germany,  or  any  other  I'ower  whom  the 
Dnke  of  l^^n  m$j  enlist  in  his  cause,  and  that  the  faculty  of 
disposing  of  the  Malatesta  estates,  if  that  family  espouse  the  side 
of  Visoonti,  shall  zemaan  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians. 

The  Bepublio  at  onoe  endeavoured  to  procure  the  adhesion  of 
Martin  V. ;  and  overtures  were  addressed  to  Switierland  and 
Savoy  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  favourable  diversion  in  that 
quarter.  On  the  21st  December,  the  number  of  the  I'regadi  was 
carried  to  100;^  and  that  Council  was  constituted  a  tribunal 
for  the  management  of  the  War.  On  the  13th  January  1420, 
the  Cavaliere  Bembo  was  named  Captain  of  the  Po ;  and  on  the 
2l8t  the  Lesgue  was  published.  But  it  was  not  t01  the  19th 
February  that  the  commission  of  Captain*Genenl  of  all  the 
land  forces  was  delivered  to  Carmagnola. 

On  the  first  report  of  iib»  existence  of  a  Coalition,  Filippo* 
Maria  had  di^tatched  an  ambassador,  Franduno  da  Castiglione, 
to  Venice  to  expostulate  with  that  Government  in  a  friendly 
spirit ;  and  it  happened,  that  Castiglione  arrived  on  the  same  day, 
on  which  the  important  instrument  was  proclaimed  (January  21). 
He  intimated  to  tlie  Signory,  that  his  master  had  received  the 
last  news  with  a  feeling  of  intense  astonishment;  he  spoke  of 
the  excellent  terms,  on  which  the  Venetians  had  always  stood 
with  the  Visconti;  and  he  averred  that  the  latter,  having  ever 
proved  himself,  and  wishing  to  be  still,  "a  dutiful  son  of  the 
Bepublic,"  wss  quito  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  Venice  could 
^  Hanghvo,  foL  1087 ;  P«o1o  UonMini,  Uh,  xiz.  pw  M 
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have  been  led  to  range  hmself  among  hiB  enemies.  To  this 
flimsy  protest  a  categorical  answer  was  given.  The  Doge  con- 
fessed, that  the  most  nffertionate  relations  had  subsisted  l>etween 
his  country  an  1  ili.  JJukes  of  Milan  ;  "  and,"  he  said,  "  it  is  on 
that  very  ground,  that  we  have  learned  with  peculiar  pain  the 
differences  of  Milan  and  1  lorence.  We  have,  it  is  well  known, 
spared  no  kbonr  to  re-eetabliah  peust.  We  have  ivatohed  with 
patience  and  solicitude  tiie  efforts  made  by  the  ICarqois  of 
Fenaxa  and  by  the  Florentine  Ambassador  at  Milan  toward  the 
settlement  of  the  difficulty ;  and  we  at  length  volunteered  our 
own  mediatorial  offices.  But  eveiy  attempt  has  Sailed.  Our 
pacific  sentiments  and  desires  have  found  no  reciprocity  on  the 
part  of  the  Duke.  We  deny  that  by  the  proposed  federation 
with  Tuscany  the  lie-public  violates  the  Treaty  of  1421,  or 
absolves  Filippo-Maria  from  any  obligations  iu  respect  to  it.  For 
LiiaL  irciiLy  aimed  simply  and  purely  at  providing  a  common 
safeguard  against  the  Emperor.  Even  granting  it  to  be  tnie»  that 
the  BepnbUo  has  been  guilty  of  snch  a  breach  of  &ith,  the  Duke 
ought  to  be  reminded  that  he  took  the  Initiative  by  attacking  the 
Malatesti,  who  are  under  our  pfoteetion,  and  by  contracting 
alliances  with  several  States  contrary  to  his  engagements,  thus  In 
strictness  nullifying  the  compact  in  question.  Your  master 
mentions  guarantees!  The  best  gtiarantee  which  Venice  can 
have  is  peace ;  but  that  does  not  appear  to  be  contemplated  by 
the  Duke!"  "The  truth  is,"  concluded  his  Serenity,  "  that  we 
have  determined  to  adhere  to  the  League  for  ten  years.  If 
Filippo-Maria  choose  even  now  to  propose  the  mediation  of 
Fenaia  or  Mantua*  we  an  content :  only,  if  Flcvsnoe  be  attacked, 
we  shaU  help  her.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Duke  come 
to  tenns^  he  may  join  the  League  with  ua  against  other  enemiesi 
if  he  thrnks  proper  to  do  so." 

Nothing  farther  was  heard  of  GastigUone;  and  it  was  sob* 
pected  that  the  Milanese  astrologers  were  persuading  their  master 
that  it  would  not,  after  all,  be  quitf  hopeles.s  task  to  grapple  with 
tfiese  Veuetian3,  whose  aggrandisement  in  the  last  century  at  his 
father's  expense  and  his  own  deeply  rankled  in  his  bcwora.^ 
"  There  was  between  the  Duke  and  Venice,"  explicitly  states  the 
biographer  of  Acciaiuolo,  *'  a  natural  hatred  cm  account  of  his  lands, 
which  are  occupied  by  the  Bepublic."  ''Filippo,''  he  adds,  In 
another  place,  "refused  an  audience  to  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
>  Birtifld,  VUttdiJ^niihAteUMoi  Arek.  Sitr.  Jtaf.  It.  S4S. 
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because  he  detested  the  parade  aud  circumlocution,  which  the 
Vpnetians   employ,   wbo   axe  excessively    ceremonioua  and 

verbose  ! "  * 

Nicolo  Contaiini  had  been  sent  to  Florence  to  concert  a  plan 
of  operations  with  the  Dieci  della  Balia ;  ~  aud  hostilities  were 
opened  forthwith.  At  th%eud  of  the  month,  the  Venetians  and 
Tuaeans  enteied  the  Milanese  tenitoiy  ham  opposite  points; 
and  on  the  3id  Maich,  the  AUiea,  7000  or  8000  stxong,  were 
in  firont  of  Brescia.  The  acquisition  of  the  Guelph  and  other 
QnaiterB,  into  which  the  city  was  divided,'  was  achieved  with 
comparative  ease.  By  collusion  between  Carmagnola  and  the 
Avogadri  and  other  Guelph  families,"*  with  whom  he  was  intimate, 
the  gates  were  thrown  open  to  the  Confederates  on  the  night*  of 
the  7th  ;  and  the  Milanese  troops,  who  were  few  in  number 
and  ili-victuaiied,  retired  without  opposition  iuto  the  citadels. 
Tl^e  latter,  known  as  the  Castdlo  Vecchio  and  the  CasUUo  Nvovo, 
were  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  oonunaading  the  City,  with 
which  th^  communicated  by  a  high  and  massive  wall  mnning 
the  whole  length  of  the- sloping  elevation  into  the  plain  on  which 
Brescia  is  built.^  The  bombardment  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Castles 
was  an  undertaking  of  a  far  more  arduous  kind;  and  the  diffi- 
culties, with  which  it  was  fraught,  allowed  the  generals  of 
Filippo-Maria  time  to  improve  aud  increase  their  resonrei^«  On 
the  other  hand,  the  arrival  of  Xicolo  da  Tolentino,  the  iiorentme 
commander,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Carmagnola  the  taleuta  of 
the  most  celebrated  engineer  of  the  day ;  aud  the  si^e  was 
immediately  formed*   The  enemy  had  not  yet  come  up. 

The  Tusoo-Yeoetian  Alliance  soon  produced  important  results 
of  a  ooUatetfll  kind.  In  Uay  1426,  a  truce  was  negotiated  by 
the  Florentines  between  Venice  and  the  Emperor,  on  condition 
that  the  S^;nory  should  lend  maritime  aid  to  Sigismund  in  his 
Turkish  war ;  and  in  J uly  following,"  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  yield- 
ing to  Venetian  pressure,  came  to  the  resolution  of  acceding  to 
the  League,  and  was  guaranteed  in  the  possession  of  all  the 
conquests  hereafter  to  be  made  beyond  the  Ticiuo  toward  Pied- 
mont and  the  German  Alps,  together  with  Asti,  Tortona,  Voghera, 
Ywoelli,  Novara,  and  Milan  itself.    Alessandria  was  likewise 

'  Bisticci,  iiU  suprd.  *  Navagiero,  foL  1087. 

'  Galibf-rt,  ch.  ri. 

*  Sabellico,  d<"\  ii.  lib.  x.  ;  Muratmi,  ^ttlMlZt,  1426. 

•  Audrea;  BiUu  liisloria,  lib.  v.  •  Diedo,  Storia,  lib.  ix. 
'  UtmrUttUFimue,  Mnnt  six.  978. 
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appointed  to  fall  to  the  ihare  of  Aniadeiuiy  iinleBB  the  Meiqnis 

of  Monteferrato  became,  within  a  reasonable  space  of  time,  a 
member  of  the  Coalition,  in  which  case  that  city  and  its  envixons 
were  to  be  allotted  to  the  Marquis. 

The  execution  of  that  clause  ol  the  Treaty  of  I)ecember  last, 
which  referred  to  Genoa,  was  confided  to  tlie  author  of  the 
Trevimn  Chrmiide.  It  had  been  understood  that  Horence  should 
ann  at  her  own  cost  1600  hone  and  2000  foot  in  the  oanae  of 
Genoese  independence.  I  was  sent,"*  Bednsio  himself  teUs  ns,^ 
"  to  the  Flotentines  in  the  ne^hboatbood  of  Genoa,  and,  among 
others,  to  Tonunaso  Campo-Frsgoso,  late  Doge  and  Governor  of 
the  City,  who  was  now  Lord  of  Sarzana,  and  to  Giovanni-Luigi 
da  Jieschi,  residing  at  Pontremolo,  by  both  of  whom  I  was 
warmly  welcomed.  Nevertheless,  the  Florentines  did  not  per- 
form their  engagements." 

One  contingency,  for  whicli  Venice  provided  in  the  December 
Treaty,  was  speedily  realised.  Carlo  Malatesta  elected  in  the 
new  contest  to  take  part  with  Filippo-Maria,  whose  generosity 
after  the  hettle  of  San  I|gidio  in  1416  had  eompletely  captivated 
his  heart;  and  in  the  early  part  of  April  he  was  oonsequently 
proscribed  by  the  Hnndred.  On  the  17tb  of  the  month,  Mala- 
testa addressed  an  epistle  to  that  Coonoil,  coudied  in  terms  of 
surprise  and  remonstrance,  and  demanding  to  know  "  whetlicr 
the  report  which  had  reached  his  ears  was  correct  ? "  The 
answer  was  prompt  and  pointed  :  it  bore  date  tlie  19th  Ayril. 
•*  We  have  received  your  letter  of  the  17th,"  wrote  the  Hundred, 
"  and  we  beg  to  inform  yon,  that  it  is  quite  true  that  we  have 
published  such  a  proclamation  as  that  to  which  you  allude ;  uuu 
a  copy  is  herewith  indkised  to  your  Magnificenoe.  It  is  equally 
true,  that  your  magnificsnt  progenitors  have  rendered  to  us  the 
services  which  you  specify,  and  many  more  indeed ;  and  that  is 
predaely  the  reason  why  we  extended  our  friendship  and  kind- 
ness to  your  Magnificence  and  to  your  brothers,  and  why  we 
made  you  our  captain,  pensioned  you,  and  conferred  citizenship 
\!pon  you.  But  your  Magnificence  and  your  brothers,  deviating 
iVoHi  the  path  of  your  forefathers,  and  for^'etfid  of  benefits 
received,  have  leagued  yourselves  with  our  foes,  and  have  paid 
no  heed  to  our  protests  and  remousLrances.  Whether  your  con- 
duct has  been  honourable  and  fair,  we  must  leave  you  to  judge. 
We,  at  any  rate,  considering  the  course  which  you  have  so  nn- 

1  Unimt  sic  864. 
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worthily  pursued  toward  our  Republic,  have  issued  the  pre'^pnt 
proscription;  and  what  we  have  begun,  we  mean  to  cany 
through."  * 

Meanwhile,  the  operations  before  Brescia  were  progressing 
favourably,  though  slowly.  Under  the  superintendence  of 
Tolentino,  trenches  and  otlier  siege  works  liad  been  constencted 
on  a  laxge  scale;  both  citadels  weve  invested;  and  provisions 
wete  alteady  tunning  short  in  the  ganisoo.  In  August^  Oaima* 
gnola  made  himself  master  of  the  Pilo  Gate  of  the  Old  Castle, 
and  a  few  weelcs  afterward,  the  Garzetta  Gate,  in  the  Borgo  of 
San  Alessandro,"  fell  into  his  liands.  On  the  16th  September, 
the  Proveditors,  Pietro  Lored:ino  and  Fantiuo  Michieli,  wrote  to 
the  Hundred  from  the  Camp  as  follows: — "The  troops  of  the 
Duke,  to  the  number  ot  VOut),  iiavmg  presented  themselves  here 
aud  oU'ered  battle;  the  Veuetiaus,  with  5000  horse  and  1000 
foot^  formed  in  excellent  osder,  and  came  to  an  engagement  -with 
the  enemy.  The  fighting  lasted  three  houra^  when  the  Mflanese 
were  compelled  to  retire  with  the  provinoos  they  had  bion^^t  to 
relieve  the  fortresses ;  and  the  Venetians  then  entered  the  Old 
Castle.  The  New  still  holds  out;  but,  with  the  Divine  aid,  we 
look  for  its  speedy  submission.  The  bombards  are  already 
planted  against  the  walls." 

The  defenders  of  the  New  Castle,  however,  continued  to 
make  a  resolute  stand,  until  the  pressure  of  hunsrer  was  no 
longer  endurable.  On  the  10th  November,  the  Milanese  com- 
mander capitulated,  subject  to  an  understanding  that,  if  relief 
arrived  within  ten  days,'  the  instrument  shonld  be  annnlled; 
bat  the  20th  came  without  bringing  any  rdnforoement  or  hope ; 
and  on  that  day  therefore  the  keys  were  delivered,  and  the 
confederates  gained  absolute  possession  of  Brescia* 

At  the  same  time,  the  Captain  of  the  Po/  having,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  instructions  (May  1426),  ascended  that  river  so 
far  as  Cremona,  sailed  into  the  Adda,  took  two  forts  along  its 
banks,  and  penetrated  to  the  very  walls  of  I'avia,  which  he 
treated  with  insulting  defiance.  FHippo-Maria,  exasperated  to 
tlie  highest  pitch  by  the  blow  inflicted  on  his  arms  aud  fortunes, 
now  Iwd  recourse  to  all  sorts  of  expedients  for  weakening  and 
distracting  his  new  antagonist  At  his  instigation,  the  Hun^ 
gsrians  created  a  divetdon  in  SVinli ;  and  in  July,  the  BepuUic 
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was  obliged  to  dispatch  a  body  of  troops  to  chat  coast  under 
the  Proveditor  Marco  Miani.  A  wretch,  named  Arrigo  di 
Brabaiite,'  was  employed  by  the  J>uke  ahnost  .simultaneously  to 
sel  tire  to  the  Venetiau  Ain^eual ;  but  the  iniquitous  scheme 
was  happily  revealed  prior  to  its  execution,  and  the  intended 
inoendiazy,  sentenced  to  be  qnarteied  altye>  died  amid  excruciat- 
iDg  tonnenta. 

Pkom  en  intelligible  reluctance  to  augment  the  national 
bnrdens  and  to  injure  commercial  interests,  tbe  Signory  had 
paused,  before  she  finally  committed  betaelf  to  war;  but  her 

policy  was  now  unalterable.  On  lier  own  material  resources  she 
had  reason  to  place  the  fullest  reliance ;  and  Carmn^'nola  was 
honoure<i  by  the  mauil'estation  on  her  part  of  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  his  integrity  no  le.s3  tlian  in  his  genius.  On  the  7th 
May,^  civic  hououi^  had  been  accorded  to  him,  and  the  Great 
Council  bad  enrolled  him  among  its  memben.  A  few  days  later 
(May  11  *X  the  Senate  signified  to  him  its  readiness  to  focm  a 
State  for  bis  fiunily  on  which  side  of  the  Adda  he  might  prefer, 
so  soon  as  his  efforts  were  crowned  by  victory.  On  the  28th  of 
the  same  month,  pacific  overtures  having  been  initiated  by  Filippo- 
Maria  through  two  esquires  of  the  body  to  Carmagnola,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners,*  the  Signory  declared  that  she  was  willing 
to  intrust  the  negotiation  to  the  Captain-General,  "  who  could 
fight  and  treat  at  the  same  time  "  ;  and  Cannagnula  was  "  recom- 
mended "  by  his  employers  to  treat  with  illippo  "  in  such 
honouraUe  and  dexterous  manner  as  may  seem  to  his  Magnifi- 
cence most  meet"  *  But  he  was  earnestly  exhorted  not  to  allow 
mere  empty  phrases  to  interfere  with  the  active  proeecntiou  of 
the  war*  The  VenetianB  wished  to  avoid  in  foture  at  least  the 
reproach  of  verbosity. 

Almost  from  the  outset,  to  say  the  truth,  the  Count  of  Castel- 
nuovo  liad  rendered  himself  somewhat  troublesome  and  suspected ; 
and  a  party  hnd  long  existed,  which  viewed  his  movements  with 
solicitude  and  mistrust.  80  far  hack  as  the  beginning  of  April, 
he  begged  leave,  as  a  means  of  recruiting  his  health  wliicli  was 
not  particularly  good,  to  quit  the  camp  for  a  certain  terui,  and  to 
prm^ed  to  the  baths  of  Abano.  Tbe  Hundred,  having  taken  the 
opinion  of  the  highest  medical  authorities  at  Venice  and  Padua,* 
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offered  no  direct  opposition  to  his  wishes  ;  but  lie  was  begged 
not  to  absent  himself  at  present,  unless  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  the  Council  recommended  him  to  try  an  aperient.  The 
hint  was  not  appreciated  ;  the  visit  to  the  baths  was  paid  ;  and 
the  coiumand-m-cluef  wa.s  provisioiuiUy  conferred  upon  the  Lord 
of  MftBtoa.  The  request,  to  which  the  Government  had  thus 
yielded,  was  repeated,  however,  at  intervals ;  and  the  Proveditoia 
had  the  utmost  diffioolQr  in  keeping  him  at  his  post  At  length, 
in  the  middle  of  October,*  while  the  conquest  of  Brescia  was  still 
imperfect,  his  importunacy  was  triumphant,  and  he  started  on  a 
second  trip :  nor  did  he  return  till  the  14th  November,  four  days 
aftpr  the  signature  of  the  capitnlfitinL'  articles.  The  conduct  of 
Carmagnola  was  fairly  open  to  animadversion  and  blame.  His 
employers  had  every  reason  to  view  such  behaviour  with  dis- 
pleasure ;  and  he  was  scarcely  entitled  to  complain,  if  it  excited 
some  degree  of  suspicion. 

The  fall  of  Brsscia  on  the  20th  November,  the  threatening 
posture  <i£  Savoy,  Switxetland  and  Amgou,'  and  the  undiagdsed 
tendency  of  many  of  the  Lombard  States  to  side  with  the  vic- 
torious League,  gravely  puzzled  YiscontL  The  cold  sesuson  was 
now  at  hand,  and  it  was  tolerably  certain  that  the  activity  of  his 
opponents  would  be  suspended  durin^^  the  winter.  The  Duke, 
who  was  bitterly  disappointed  by  the  rout  before  Brescia  of  the 
troops  expressly  suuiruoued  from  the  llomagna  to  its  relief,'  saw 
no  alternaUve  but  to  8f ize  the  present  opportunity ;  and  the 
Tontitf  Martin,  whom  lie  had  propitiated  by  ihe  receuL  cession  of 
Forli  and  ImoU  to  the  Chwdi,  was  penuaded  to  inteioede  for 
him  with  the  Venetians.  The  Government  infonned  the  Nuncio 
who  was  sent  on  this  business  to  Venice, "  that  the  SUgnory  is  far 
fonder  of  peace  than  of  war,  and  that  she  accepts  with  pleasure 
the  mediatorial  ofiGices  of  His  HoIiBes.s."  The  initiative  having 
been  thus  taken,  and,  the  Republic  having  an  undoubted  right, 
under  the  Treaty  of  December  1425,  to  terminate  hostilities,* 
certain  pveliiuinaries  were  arranged;  a  safe-conduct  was  granted  to 
the  plenipotentiai'ies  of  the  Duke  ;  and  after  a  delay,  whicli  the 
nature  of  the  conditions  makes  intelligible,  a  treaty  was  signed 
between  Milan  and  the  League  on  the  30th  December  in  the 
ancient  monastoiy  of  San  Oiotgio  Maggiore.'    No  conquests  had 
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hitfaeito  been  effected  in  the  direction  of  Tnacany  or  Piedmouti 

and  consequently  neither  Florence  nor  Savoy  was  a  guaneat  in 
point  of  territory.  But  the  latter  acqnired  important  commercial 
advaiitaj,'es  in  being  placed  on  the  aame  footing  in  the  capital  of 
thf  JJi  imblic  with  tlie  (Jernian  Gild:*  while  the  Florentines  were 
alluweti  to  export  Englisli  and  French  jroods  from  Genoa  in  their 
own  instead  of  in  Genoese  bottoms."  To  Venice  lireacia  and  the 
Bresciano*  with  Oaaalmaggiore,  Valcamonica,  and  a  portion  of 
the  Cremonese/  were  reluctantly  soxrendered.  The  fortress  of 
Monteceltio  vas  tnuuferred  to  Fetrara.  The  House  of  Malatesta 
was  emancipated  from  its  obligationfl  to  Viaconti.  The  release 
of  the  wife  and  children  of  Carmagnola,  and  the  restitution  of 
his  property,  were  guaranteed  at  Venetian  dictation.^  Several 
other  points  of  minor  consequence  were  adjusted. 

The  Breseians  had  no  cause  to  rozret  their  change  of  rulers. 
Their  Constitution,  which  \v<i.~,  iu-siniilatcil,  with  some  dillerenco 
in  the  detaik,  to  that  introduced  iulo  Verona,  Vicenza,  Treviso, 
Padua,  and  the  other  Provinces  of  the  term  frma,  was  framed 
in  a  liberal  spirit  and  on  wisely  modetate  principles.  The  taxes 
underwent  little  or  no  alteration.  The  courts  of  law  were  im- 
proved i*  and  the  administation  of  justice  was  rmderad  prompter 
and  more  effective.  The  acquisition,  at  the  same  time,  was  more 
advantageous  to  the  Signoxy,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  than 
any  other  of  her  conquests,  Padua  not  excepted  :  for,  while  the 
expenditure  was  rnlrnluted  at  16,000  ducats  a  year  only,  tho 
revenues  of  the  Breaciano  were  found  to  reach  ^  75,500,  a  surplus 
thus  remaining  of  neBrly  GO, 000. 

The  hrst  TodesUi  of  Brescia  was  Fantino  Dandolo,  son  of  the 
D<^  Andrea,  and  a  man  of  equal  piety  and  tradition ;  and  the 
appointment  of  Captain  of  the  City  was  bestowed  upon  Nioolo 
Malipiero.  The  post  of  Castdlan  of  one  of  the  citadels  devolved 
upon  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Chronicle  of  Treviso,  a  subject 
and  tried  servant  of  the  Republic.  "  While  the  cession  of  the 
place  (Brescia)  was  still  pending,"  this  writer  observes,*  "  the 
Senate  of  Venice  sent  for  me,  Andrea  Redusio  of  Quero,  Citizen 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Commune  of  Treviso,  and  told  me,  that  I 

>  Sanudo,  ^  Napier,  lib.  i.  o,  80. 
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most  go  as  Castellan  to  Casale-l^fajus  with  a  proper  garrison ; 
and  my  pay  was  to  be  200  gold  ducats  a  year.  So  I  proceeded 
incompliance  with  tliis  bidding;  and  1  entered  upon  my  duties 
on  the  10th  January  1427." 

It  soua  became  convincingly  apparent,  that  the  new  treaty 
was  no  more  than  an  armistice  of  the  most  ephemeral  character ; 
the  Ueotonaats  of  th«  Duke  in  the  BtwSsm  trfiued,  for  tbe 
most  part,  to  fulfil  the  agreonent  by  detivering  the  keys  of  the 
fortraaaea  to  the  Venetian  delates;  and  so  early  aa  the  3rd 
February  1427,  the  CSaptain-General  was  invited  to  repair  to  the 
capital,  in  ordw  that  he  might  assist  the  Government  in  laying 
down  the  plan  of  a  fresh  campaign.  On  the  24th  March,  the 
Countess  ( 'firinagnola-Visconti,  who  ]in<I  been  liberated  in  pur- 
suance of  one  of  the  articles  of  December,  joined  her  husband  ; 
and  she  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  Sij^mory  a  gorgeous 
reception.  Neither  trouble  nor  cost  was  spared  in  doing  honour 
to  that  favoured  individualj  to  whom  a  great  people  were  content, 
eo  long  aa  he  was  true  to  their  interest  and  to  Ids  own,  to  commit 
thdr  f<HrtQnea  in  trust;  and  under  such  auspices,  while  the 
petaonal  prospects  of  Carmagnola  became  enviably  brilliant^  his 
employers  were  at  liberty  to  promise  thonselves  the  reaHsation  of 
their  proudest  dreamis. 

The  Florentine  connection  had  proved  itself  almost  through- 
out of  very  little  ntility ;  and  a  portion  only  of  the  stipulated 
contingents  had  ever  been  forthcoming.  Tlie  Tuscan  Common- 
wealth s]>ee(liiv  discovered,  that  it  had  committed  itself  to  a 
contest,  which  was  calculated  to  try  too  severely  its  resources.^ 
Although,  at  the  moment  when  it  embraced  the  Venetian  alliance, 
the  question  of  aggrandisement  was  kept  quite  out  of  sight  by 
the  more  vital  one  of  independent  existence,  a  flew  months 
sufficed  to  change  Florentine  views ;  that  Power  began  to  think, 
that  the  results  obtained  hardly  warranted  an  ouUay  of  2,500,000 
florins,  which  it  was  alleged  at  least  to  have  incurred ; '  and  the 
Republic  foresaw  pretty  clearly  that,  in  the  second  stage  of  the 
struggle  which  was  impending,  she  would  be  oblii^ed  to  fight 
almost  single-handed.  Her  levies  and  preparations  were  of 
commensurate  magnitude.  oG,000  men,  of  whom  SOOO  only  ^ 
were  mercenaries,  were  received  into  her  pay;  and  although 
4,000,000  ducats  had  already  been  added  to  the  national  debt  since 
the  beginning  of  the  reign,  Venice  returned  to  the  field  with  energy 
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tnd  cheerfulness.  She  had  been  the  last  to  draw  the  8word  ;  it 
now  seemed  probable  that  she  would  be  the  last  to  sheathe  it; 

and  the  integrity  of  the  Florentine  constitutinn  was  perhaps  not 
the  ouly  problem,  which  waa  to  be  worked  out  by  the  sword 
of  Carmagnola. 

Their  recent  humiliation  was  not  without  the  effect  of  stinging 
the  pride  of  the  Milanese  aristocracy,  and  of  awakening  in  their 
bvMst  a  powmfttl  impulM  of  patriotism.  The  Dnke  was  im* 
plored  not  tamely  to  sabniit  to  the  diaowmbenneiit  of  his  poesee- 
sioiia  in  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  important  dependendes  of  his 
Crown.  The  utmost  devotion  was  manifested.  As  the  price  of 
a  few  privileges,  of  a  little  liberty,  the  Kobles  of  Milan  declared 
themselves  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices.  Visconti  acted  iu  this 
instance  with  the  e^'re^ious  duplicity  and  falsehood  which  be- 
longed to  him.  With  outspread  hauds  he  received  the  contribu- 
tions otlered  on  all  sides  to  his  acceptance ;  and  he  dismissed  the 
deluded  petiliouers  for  reform  wiiii  professions^  which  were  of 
the  slightest  possiUe  vaLoe. 

The  first  blow  was  struck  by  the  Duke,  whose  troops  under 
Nicdo  Pioeinino  and  Angelo  della  Peigola,  alter  taking  Toirioelli 
in  the  Parmesan  territory,  and  overrunning  the  Bresciano,  formally 
assaulted  Casalmaggiore.  The  Venetian  Commandant,  Fantino 
Pisaui,  defended  his  trust  with  great  intrepidity,  until  succour, 
for  which  he  had  promptly  applied  to  Venice,  to  the  new  Captain 
of  the  Po,  Stefano  Contarini,  and  to  Carmagnola  himself,  could 
arrive.  Tlie  naval  forces  nf  Fili{)])o-Maria,  which  were  stationed 
iu  the  immediate  neighbouiiiuud  of  Pavia  under  Euatachio  Pacciuo, 
were  vastly  superior  to  those  at  the  disposal  of  Contarini ;  they 
consisted  of  not  fewer  than  one-and-forty  sail ;  and  the  Captain 
validly  pleaded  his  inability  to  respond  to  the  appeal  The 
Captdn-Oeneral,  whose  headquarters  were  near  Ossalsecoo,  sent 
only  lame  and  shallow  excuses.  The  Hundred  desired  him,  in- 
treated  hun,  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  Pisani ;  but  he  did  not  stir 
an  inch.  On  the  27th  A])ril,  he  wrote:  "My  hor??es  are  without 
forage,  and  I  can  do  nothing."  The  answer  of  the  Hundred  was  : 
"  To  raise  your  camp,  change  your  positions,  and  plant  yourself 
elsewhere,  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  before  you  stand  in 
need  of  it,  the  grass  will  have  had  tin»e  to  grow  I "  ^  Next  he 
was  short  of  money,  and  begged  a  remittance ;  be  was  told  that 
the  remittance  was  on  its  way.   Still  he  did  not  move,  and  when 
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an  explanation  was  asked,  he  had  the  portentous  effrontery  to 
allege,  "  that  lie  was  too  weak  to  hazard  a  rescue,"  although  it 
was  an  ascertained  fact  that  he  had  with  hira  16,000  cavalry.'' 
Under  these  circumstances,  Casalinaggiore  succumbed  on  the  1st 
May  1427.  Piccinino  and  his  colleague,  emboldened  by  theiT 
siiGcess,  paBbed  fcwward  to  Bresoello,  whioh  bad  bem  already 
blockaded  by  Paodna*  Nev6rthelefl8»  00  aoon  as  the  distreaa  of 
BreeceDo  was  made  known  to  the  Dncal  Government,  two  men* 
of-war,  from  tlie  poops  of  which  were  seen  to  float  the  united 
colours  of  Venice,  Floience,  and  Savoy,"  were  dispatched,  until 
more  effectual  relief  was  at  hand,  to  create  a  diveteion,  and,  if  it 
was  found  possible,  to  cover  the  place. 

At  the  same  time,  explicit  instructions  were  received  by  tlie 
Cavaliere  Jjembo,  coniuiissioned,  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
Contarini,  as  Lieutenant  of  the  Po,  to  raise  the  blockade  of 
Breecello  on  the  riverside  by  bringing  Paodno  to  aeti<»L  Bembo, 
who  bad  under  him,  inclusive  of  present  leinfoioements,  between 
thirty  and  five-and  thirty  vessels,  mounting  10,000  men,*  hastened 
aecordingly  to  complete  bis  dispositions ;  and  bis  opponent^  con- 
fident enough  in  his  own  strength,  did  not  scrapie  to  abandon 
Breacello  for  the  purpose  of  courting  the  engagement*  It  was 
also  the  object  of  I*accino,  in  so  promptly  shifting  his  ground,  to 
take  the  enemy  by  .surprise,  and  to  manoenvre  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  envelop  the  opposed  s([uadron.  But  Bembo  was  thoroughly 
cool  and  collected ;  and  after  a  liinuus  combat  the  Milanese 
flotilla,  though  assisted  by  Piccinino,  who  opened  a  heavy  fire 
upon  the  Venetians  from  the  shores  was  repnlaed  with  great 
slaughter  and  hopelessly  scattered.^  It  was  the  2l8t  May 
1427.*  Bembo,  seeking  to  pursue  his  advantage,  ascended  the 
river,  passed  Brescello  now  partially  relieved,  pierced  two  con- 
secutive lines  of  palisades  drawn  from  bank  to  bank,  and  at  length 
appeared  in  sight  of  Pnvia.  It  was  only  the  want  of  a  proper 
force  to  effect  a  landin<,',  wliich  deterred  the  victor  from  carrying 
the  terror  of  his  arms  into  tlie  ancient  capital  of  Lombardy. 

I\Ieanwhile,  the  Captain-General,  yielding  to  the  reiterated 

*  Berlan,  cap.  48.  ^  Audre^e  Billii  HittoriOf  lib.  vi. 
>  Ronuuiin,  ir.  tap.  5. 

*  S  il  I'.ic <].  c.  ii.  lib.  X. ;  DMo,  StoHn,  lib.  ix. 

•  Andme  Billii  Ifisforia,  lib.  vi.  ;  Rdusio.  Chronkon,  859,  Murat  acix. 

^  Pi  tr.is  Caiidiclus  Dccemlirius,  rifa  lii  Xieolo  Pit^cinino,  Murat.  SXm  lOfift. 
isee  as  to  tUis  writfcr,  Ellis's  Letters  of  Kmiiic»t  Literary  Mcii,  p.  337. 

•  Uuntori.  Annali,  ix.  ISl ;  Biliiui  uui  8«b«Uioo,  loei$  nipMl  eUatig. 
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appeals  of  the  War  Pepaitment,  advanced  at  a  leismely  pace 

against  Piccinino  with  at  least  the  ostensible  design  of  complet- 
ing the  undeTtakin^  to  which  Bembo  had  already  contributed  so 
important  a  share.  But  Carmagnola,  even  before  he  reached 
Gottelengo,  fell  on  Ascension-day '  into  an  ambuscade  prepared 
by  Piccinino,  and  did  not  extricate  liimself  without  incurring 
severe  loss  in  horses.  The  Signory  immediately  wrote  him  a 
letter  (June  20  lu  which  his  exertions  were  warmly  applauded. 
But  no  BtittHi  was  kid  on  the  late  misadTenture ;  and  in  onn- 
plianoe  with  his  leqoest  1000  dncata  of  gold  were  piivately 
remitted  to  his  Magaificenoe  for  dntiibtttion  among  such  of  his 
cavaby  as  had  been  dismounted,  with  a  auggestion  that  "as 
eoaqtenBation  of  this  kind  is  not  usual,  yoa  will  deal  out  the 
money  as  if  it  came  from  your  private  purse,  and  will  refrain 
from  mentioning  that  it  is  given  by  the  Republic."  His  Magnifi- 
cence wa3  once  more  urged,  however,  to  di.sregard  the  hollow  and 
deceitful  proposals  of  Visconti  and  his  creatures,  to  cross  the 
Adda,  and  invade  the  Milanese.'  He  was  begged,  above  every- 
thing, to  beware  of  one  Henri  de  Colombiers,  a  renegade  Savoyard, 
who  was  reported  to  be  always  at  his  elbow  with  some  new 
ptogmmme,  "and  whose  astuteness  and  cunning,"  said  the  Signoiy, 
"render  him  of  as  much  use  to  his  master  the  Duke  as  any  500 
lanoss  in  his  pay  1 "  *  This  exhortation  was  not  altogether  lost 
upon  Carma^piola;  and  having  shifted  his  quarters,  he  found 
himself  in  the  early  days  of  July  at  Casalsecco  it.self.  The 
enemy,  under  Piccinino  and  Francesco  Sforza,  were  at  no 
great  distance;  and  a  collision  was  therefore  shortly  to  be 
expected.  The  Venetian  position  at  Casalsecco  was  not  in- 
trenched j  but  it  was  protected  by  a  ditch  and  by  a  strong 
palisade ;  and  the  military  carts  and  waggons  were  dnwn  up  in 
a  line  round  the  encampment,  in  the  Roman  ihshion,  as  an 
additional  defence.* 

But  the  generalissimo,  having  perfunctorily  executed  the 
desire  of  the  Bepublic,  almost  instantly  relapsed  into  that  leth- 
argic indifference,  which  seemed  to  have  become  a  part  of  his 
nature  ;  and  it  wa-q  a  sheer  impossibility  to  rouse  him  to  activity. 
He  did  not  appear  to  be  labouring  under  any  illness.  Of  nnjnst 
or  distrustful  treatment  be  had  not  an  atom  of  right  to  complain. 


*  B«rlsn,  cap.  49. 

*  Ibid.  wp.  50. 

*  IMado,  Storiot  lib.  ix. 
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For  from  the  middle  of  May  ^  the  proveditocs  had  been  under  % 
strict  injunction  "to  abstain  ttom  meddling  midnly  or'nnneees- 

sanly  with  his  Magnificence." 

It  was  now  the  height  of  summer.  The  weather  was  exceed- 
ingly sultry,  and  in  the  open  countr}^  the  dust  was  blinding.  It 
was  hard  to  distinguish  even  near  objects.  Ou  the  12th  July* 
the  enemy  seized  tlie  opportunity,  crossed  the  moat,  broke  through 
the  palisade  and  the  line  of  wa^^iis,  and  surprised  the  camp. 
There  was  indeseribnUe  oonfomcnL  There  was  a  rush  to  anns 
and  to  hone.  Friends  and  foes  were  mistaken  for  each  other. 
The  General  himself  was  violently  pitched  from  his  saddle^  and 
was  nearly  hilled.  Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  who  was  serving  under 
him,  was  discovered  in  the  midst  of  the  Milanese ;  Sforza,  misled 
by  the  whirlwind  of  dust  ploughed  up  by  the  hoofs  of  the  horses, 
plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  hostile  encampment ;  and  both  had 
the  narrowest  escape  from  being  made  prisoners.  Ultimately 
the  aggressors  beat  a  retreat ;  and  no  advantage  remained  with 
either  side.  After  this  discreditable  affair,  the  Captain-General, 
possibly  a  little  ashamed  of  himself,  shewed  some  symptoms  of 
reviving  energy.  Taking  advantage  <tf  the  disnnion  nndeistood 
to  prevul  in  tiie  Milanese  camp,  and  of  the  valnable  diversion 
created  by  other  members  of  the  Le^ue  in  the  direction  of 
Ifmiteferrato,  Savoy,  and  Switzerland,'  Carmagnohi  proceeded  to 
occupy  Binate^  and  San  Qiovaani-4'Croce;  and,  finally,  he 
recovered  Casalmaggiore. 

It  soon  appeared  that  Carmagnola  liad  plpdciMl  l  iinsclf,  with- 
out consulting  his  empluyera,  to  restore  the  }ni-(  nns  taken  at 
Casalmaggiore.  The  Hundred  pointed  out  to  him,  in  their 
diqpatch,  that  the  Venetians  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Duke  were  still  detained,  and  that  his  own  Bbotdd  therefore 
have  been  kept  back  with  a  view  to  an  exchange ;  but,"  con- 
dttded  the  Goandl,  **  as  you  have  made  the  engagement  in  onr 
name,  yon  must  fulfil  it"  The  Signory  was  perfectly  aware, 
that  its  general  merely  followed  the  habitual  practice  of  con- 
dottiero  warfare,  which  so  excellently  tended  to  prolong  operations 
and  pay.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  emphatically  urged  not 
to  relax  in  his  efibrts,  to  persevere  in  his  enterprise,  and  to 
cross  the  Adda.  Two  nobles  of  illustrious  name,  Leonardo 
Mocenigo  and  Faulino  Michieli,  were  even  appointed  to  wait 

*  Bcrikn,  c»ik  48.  *  Muiatori,  Annali^  ix.  131. 

'  IlMd.  132.  «  MMllico.  deo.  ii  UK  X. 
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upon  his  Magnificence  on  the  part  of  the  Dc^e,  to  incolcate  for 
the  third  or  fourth  time  the  importance  "of  doing  something 
decisive,  and  at  once :  while  Cliacomo  ContRrini  ^aa  sent  to 
Florence  for  tlie  purpose  of  stimulating  that  Power  w  the  pro- 
secution of  her  plans  for  emancipating  Genoa  from  Milanese 
ihialdom.  For  it  was  the  fear  of  Venice,  that  the  maritime 
BtrengA  of  her  old  rival  might  otherwise  be  reorgaiueed  by  Vieoonti, 
and  that  the  Bepablic  in^ht  thus  find  it  neoessaiy  to  oommenoe 
naval  annameots  upon  a  grand  and  eosdj  scale  at  a  moment  when 
tlie  monthly  ezpenditoie  upon  the  Amy  alone  was  not  less  than 
60.000  dueata. 

The  pace  of  operations  remained,  notwithstanding,  provok- 
in^jly  languid;  and  about  the  middle  of  August  the  posture  of 
atlairs  was  so  stagnant,  that  several  members  of  the  Hundred 
openly  complained  from  their  seats  of  the  miserable  progr^ 
of  the  War,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  intimating  to  his 
Magnificence  in  some  stronger  terms  than  heretofore  the  re- 
peatedly declared  wishes  of  the  Signory.  But  the  hope  was  not 
yet  forsaken  that  affairs  might  soon  improve,  and  the  motion 
consequently  dropped.^  Toward  tbe  end  of  September  indeed 
headquarters  were  shifted  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lsgo 
d'  Iseo,  and  siege  was  laid  to  Montechiaro.  But  no  result  of  any 
consequence  attended  the  change.  At  the  same  time,  Carmagnola 
was  not  insensible  to  the  ill-disguised  sneers  and  disparaging 
strictures  of  those  about  him,  more  es])ecially  of  the  provcditors 
of  Brescia ;  the  complaint  and  ridicule  were  too  just  not  to  be 
excessively  galling ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  October  he  addressed 
to  the  Doge  a  letter  couohed  in  the  most  indigtiant  and  resentful 
language.  He  denounced  with  bitter  emphasis  all  meddleaome 
and  self-sufficient  civilians  who,  quitting  their  counting-houses* 
came  to  teach  war  to  the  Child  of  War ;  and  he  threw  out  a 
hint  of  no  ambiguous  sort  about  unappreciated  services  and  more 
discerning  employers.  The  tone  whicli  he  used  excited  some 
alarm.  His  genius  was  at  present  indispensable  ;  his  anger  was 
not  to  be  treated  with  levity  ;  and,  stifling  its  instinctive  desire 
of  counter-remonstrance,  the  (lovernment  acted  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  meeting  the  Condottiero  iu  a  conciliatory  spirit  On  the 
6th  of  the  montht  the  Noble  Andrea  Morosini  was  charged  by 
tbe  Doge  to  proceed  with  all  possible  dispatch  to  headquarters, 
to  intimate  the  sorrow  of  the  Bepublic  at  the  discord  and  bad 

*  Bttrian,  asp.  M. 
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feeling  which  seemed  to  reign  in  the  camj^,  to  remind  him  that 
the  mildness  of  Venetian  institutions  permitted  a  liberty  of 
speech  to  which  he  was  perhaps  unaccustomed,  to  suggest  that 
the  idle  rumours  which  were  constaully  circulating  abroad  ought 
to  be  beneath  his  ncAaod,  to  afford  the  strongest  sssuiance  of 
unabated  and  cordial  fiiendsbip,  and  to  piay  him  to  display  the 
utmost  activitj  in  the  execution  of  the  high  task  confided  to  his 
talentB.  Ifofosini  was  farther  instnicted  to  reprimand  the  pro« 
▼editors  at  Brsscia;  and  those  indiscreet  functionaries  were 
accordingly  summoned  to  his  presence.  "  Have  you,"  the  Ducal 
Envoy  inquired.  in  public  or  otherwise  spoken  disrespectfully 
of  the  Captain-General  r'  "If  you  liave,"  he  continued,  "the 
Government  greatly  wonders  tliat  personages  m  wise  shouhl  not 
have  foreseen  the  pernicious  operation  of  such  a  proceeding  on 
the  mind  of  his  Mi|;nificence.  Even  if  yon  had  perfect  reason, 
you  ought  not  to  have  done  so.  Ibr  he  has  our  SUUe  in  his 
pawtr**^  It  may  be  judged  that  the  circumstances  were  deemed 
eopnt,  which  persuaded  the  Doge  to  whisper  into  the  ears  even 
of  his  confidential  ministers  a  confession  so  startling,  though  it 
might  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  hyperbole. 

Nevertheless,  the  animadversions  of  which  he  had  become  the 
object  were  not  without  the  salutary  effect  of  awakening  Carmag* 
nola  from  his  apatliy  ;  and,  having  left  Montechiaro,  which  he 
had  taken  after  a  month's  siege,"  in  his  rear,  he  pushed  forward  • 
to  Macalo/  near  the  Oglio,  about  seven  miles  from  Cremona,  and 
not  more  than  three  from  tiie  Milanese  quarters.  The  voice  of 
detntction  and  satire  appeared  to  be  now  exercising  an  influence 
so  -  long  desired  by  moving  his  Magnificence  to  imneaaed 
exwtions.  By  the  suggestion  of  a  doubt  of  his  abilities,  and  even 
of  his  courage,  the  inmost  nature  of  the  man  was  touched  His 
old  spirit  lived  in  him  again.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Macalo,'  he 
hastened  to  reconnoitre  positions,  and  tn  measure  distances.  He 
went  over  the  ground  with  minute  cai  ,  exhibiting  an  anxiety  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  every  curve  and  slope ;  and  the 
smallest  details  were  not  too  small  to  receive  his  personal  super- 
intoidenoe.  It  was  dear  that  some  great  design  was  in  hia 
thoughts ;  and  Venice  had  reason  to  believe  that  that  turn  in  the 
war  was  at  hand,  of  which  she  had  been  oontent  hitherto,  though 

1  Berkn,  capw  66.  *  fi«diuuo,  Chroa,  Tarv.  868. 

*  Sftbettiiio,  dec  ii.  lib.  s.  *  Known  »t  m  later  period  m  HaOodie, 

*  B«du«o,  Miii»t  xix.  SS3. 
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not  without  a  liard  trial  of  pationce  and  temper,  to  content  henelf 
-with  the  bare  expectation. 

Tltp  ]Vrilanese  army  had,  down  the  present  time,  suffered 
materially  from  the  a)>spnco  of  a  Captaiu -General ;  the  divisions 
among  its  numerous  leadrr^  t' »rmed  a  source  of  weakness  and 
confusion ;  and  Filippo-Mana,  observing  how  ill  liis  atfairs 
prospered,  at  length  came  to  the  resolution  of  conferring  tlie  post 
of  QenezaliflBimo  on  Carlo  Malateeta.*  Tho  iSune  of  the  young 
Lord  of  PesaiD  bad  been  within  the  last  few  yean  tatnisbed  by 
nuno  than  one  nuliteiy  blander,  and  be  was  natually  impatient 
to  redeem  bia  ebaiacter  by  some  striking  and  brilliant  exploit 
Malatewta  possessed  considerable  abilitiea  i  bat  be  was  rash,  and 
he  wag  also  unfortunate.  The  two  forces  were  separated  by  a 
swamp,  which  was  traversed  by  a  narrow  causeway  ;  the  country 
abounded  in  brakes  and  thickets.  Malatesta,  eager  to  engage  his 
adversary,  crossed  the  bog,  and  found  liiinself  in  close  contact 
Willi  Lhe  Allies,  who  were  drawn  up  lu  admirable  order  to  receive 
bim,  and  who  did  not  give  bim  time  to  commence  the  attack.  It 
was  the  11th  October  1427.*  Carmagnola  bad  made  bia  dia- 
posttiona  with  greet  care ;  be  bad  directed  Kicolo  da  Tolentino,  with 
2000  hoiee,'  to  plant  himself  behind  soma  a4jaoent  coppicee,  and 
at  the  appointed  signal  to  take  the  enemy  in  rear,  while  tha  main 
body  assailed  them  in  front  Malatesta  fell  into  the  snare  pre- 
pared  for  him.  He  was  unexpectedly  hemmed  in  on  both  sides. 
The  movements  of  his  cavalry  were  cramped  by  the  nature  of  iho 
ground,  on  which  they  had  incautiously  allowed  themselves  to  be 
forced ;  the  feet  of  his  horses  became  entangled  in  the  underwood, 
and  the  bellies  of  the  animals  were  stung  by  the  briars.  The 
strength  of  the  Allies  lay  in  their  centie,  and  its  onset  was  per- 
fectly irresistible  Malatesta,  wboee  impetuosity  was  threatened 
with  a  sadly  disastrous  issuer  soon  despaired  of  sucoess,  and 
yielded  up  his  sword  to  Gon2aga  of  Mantua,  his  brother-in-law  * 
The  day  was  loat  to  the  Buke  of  Milan;  8000  cuirassiers,  all  the 
baggage,  and  an  immense  booty  were  secured  by  Carmagnola' 
after  the  victory  of  Macalo. 

This  splendid  achievement  thoroughly  retrieved  the  reputation 
of  the  comraarider-in-chief ;  and  ou  the  arrival  of  the  news  at 
Venice  on  the  IGth*^  a  feeling  of  exuberant  satisfaction  was 

*  Candidus  Decetnbrios,  VHa  di  N.  I^xccinino,  Murat.  xz.  1056. 

*  Muratori,  jinnali,  ix.  132.  *  Dtedo,  iSKorio,  lib.  hc. 

*  And  me  Billii  ^tfteria,  lib.  tL 

*  Poggiu  BrMOMUai,  BUIoria  nmrmUtWf  lib.  r.      *  Surado,  Vilt,  p.  Wf, 
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produced.  A  letter,  superscribed  by  tlie  Doge,  was  written  to 
him  on  the  following  day,  full  of  the  warmest  eulogy  and  the 
most  flattering  protestations.  From  a  jH  litii  wish  to  convince 
him  that  old  impressions  were  forgotten,  tiie  bignoiy  lavished  upon 
the  hero  the  most  elaborate  compliments  and  the  most  munificent 
rewards,  A  lioiue  in  the  capital  at  San  Enataebxo,  wluoh 
Venetian  gvatitode  liad  onoe  awarded  to  Pandolfo  Melateeta*'  with 
the  fief  of  Cestenedolo  in  the  Breadano  for  himeelf  and  his  hm, 
was  assigned  to  the  saooeasfol  GeneiaL  Giorgio  Coinaro  and 
SsDto  Yeniero  were  deputed  to  present  to  him  the  thanks  of  the 
Republic.  He  was  exhorted  to  look  upon  Macalo  as  the  first  of 
a  series  of  triumphs  equally  splendid  and  equally  within  his 
reach.  The  Ilundred  signified  an  opinion  that  the  moment  had 
come  for  passiiig  the  Adda,  and  for  puttins,'  an  end  to  the  war  by 
a  glorious  victory  and  an  lionourHule  peace.*  Such  was  the 
idai  of  the  General,  that  the  young  Venetian  patricians  ordered 
caps  h  la  CarmagnclA. 

There  was  a  common  feeling  in  Italy,  that  it  was  now  quit^ 
open  to  Gixmagttola»  hy  hiidging  the  Adda  and  marching  rapidly 
on  Milan,  to  shatter  at  a  single  blow  the  power  of  mippo-Maria, 
and  to  hoist  the  Lion  of  Saint  Mark  upon  the  ramparts  of  his 
Capital.  But  his  Magnificence,  who  did  not  conceive  it  to  be  his 
interest  that  the  war  should  be  so  <^of>n  finislied,  or  that  his  former 
employer  should  be  totally  cruaiied,  had  no  intention  of  doing 
anything  of  the  kind  proposed ;  and  instead  of  responding  to  the 
appeal  of  the  Signory,  he  frittered  away  the  remainder  of  the  year 
in  insignificant  achierements^  and  then  demanded  pennission  to  go 
to  the  Baths.  The  Ptoveditors,  who  were  enjoined  to  divert  him 
hy  all  means  from  his  pupoee,  had  no  light  or  enviable  task ; 
hut  for  the  moment  their  representations  prevailed.  Of  these  idle 
sabterfuges  the  Republic  was  growing  a  little  vrcary ;  and  even  if 
lier  doubt  of  his  good  faith  began  just  now  to  strengthen,  it 
was  liardly  wonderful.^  For  it  was  notorious  that  his  opponents 
were  no  match  for  him,  either  in  ability  or  in  material  force; 
and  the  common  supposition  in  tlie  ^filanese  camp  was  that  his 
inaction  proceeded  rather  from  a  contemptuous  confidence  than 
from  any  other  motive.* 

The  Dnke^  however,  had  dniing  some  time  been  senonsly 
revolving  in  Ms  mind  the  expediency  of  prooniing  at  least  a  sos- 

'  BerUn,  cap.  58.  *  Ibid.  cap.  59. 
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pension  of  hoitilities.  The  prograw  of  his  old  lieatenant,  ihougli 
to  a  certain  extent  nQntnliaed  by  causes  of  which  he  was  possibly 

not  altogether  ignorant,  excited  his  feais,  and  rendered  him 
anxious  to  witness  the  return  of  pefice.  Witli  this  object  his 
invaluable  ally,  the  PontifT  Martin,  was  again  required  to  furnish 
a  proof  of  his  love  of  concord  and  devotion  to  the  House  of 
Visconti;  and  so  early  as  Septeml^er  the  Cardinal  of  Santa-Groce 
began  to  feei  Llie  Lemper  of  the  Uucal  Goverunjeut.'  Tlie  iiattle 
of  Macalo  natanlly  gave  a  potent  spnr  to  such  a  moivimeiit; 
and  after  a  delay,  which  partly  arose  from  the  presence  of  the 
plsgue  at  Yenioe^  and  pctrtlyixom  an  accident  which  hefeU  one  of 
the  Venetian  ambassadors  on  the  road,'  a  Congress  met  at  Forrara 
on  the  3rd  November.  Th  ;'rand  obstacle  to  any  settlement 
lay  in  the  lofty  pretensions  of  Venice.'  In  addition  to  Brescia 
and  its  territory  already  ceded,  the  Eepublic  claimed  the  f  'ity  nnd 
Province  of  Perframo,  l*alazzolo,  MartineuL'o,  and  Iseo.  l  iie  Duke 
made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  obtain  a  modification ;  but  the 
Hundred,  familiar  with  his  embarrassed  and  helpless  condition, 
shewed  themselves  inexorable ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  earnest 
desiie  of  the  Plorentiiies  that  the  immediate  restoration  of  Genoa 
to  freedom,  cm  which  the  Venetians  had  at  first  insisted,  was 
waived.*  YiBconti  neglected  no  npedient  for  im^oring  his 
situation  and  for  gaining  time :  for  he  was  aware  that  the  war 
had  also  reduced  his  opponents  to  serious  financial  straits; 
and  Florence  alone  was  represented  to  have  spent  3,500,000 
Horins.  Jle  intrigued  and  dallied  witli  Carmagnola.  He 
adroitly  detached  Savoy  from  the  League  by  marrying  tlie 
sister  of  Ainadeus.  The  Congress  was  deluded  and  duped  with 
propositions  and  counter-propositions,  till  the  spriug  had  fairly 
set  in^  and  Voietian  patiaice  was  utterly  exhausted.  The  Signory 
then  recommended  Garmagnola  to  resume  the  offensive ;  but  this 
mysterious  trifler  sent  back  word  that  his  health  was  remarhably 
delicate,  and  that  he  wished  to  recruit  his  strength  at  Abano. 
The  Government  replied :  "  We  arc  really  veiy  much  surprised  at 
such  a  request  on  the  part  of  your  Magnificence  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  when  it  has  become  of  such  consequence  to  take  the 
field";  but»  nevertheless,  Pietro  Loredano,  the  bearer  of  the 

'  Deeembrio.  Vifn  Philippi-}fnri'r,yfnTixt.  xx.  991. 

'  Letters  oj  /'alia  Strozzi  to  the  J/uc*  di  Balia  at  Florence ;  Oavalcanti,  JttorU 
Fkrentifu,  ii.  Documcnti.  • 
'  Letter  of  Strozzi,  Dec.  29,  1427,  loeo  citato. 
*  Stroszit  Letters,  January  6,  aud  April  5,  1428. 
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answer,  was  secieUy  instructed  to  yield,  if  the  General  iosisted, 
and  to  assume  the  command-in-chief  duiiog  his  afasonoe.  On 

the  13th  Marcli,  the  Coiint  duly  made  his  appearance,  anr]  was 
received  hy  the  Doitp  niirl  thf^  other  members  of  the  Executive 
with  ceremonious  pomp.  Alter  a  short  stay  in  the  capital,  and  a 
few  conferences  with  the  Siguory,  he  left  for  the  Baths.  But  the 
commission  of  Vice-Captain-General,  given  to  Loredano  (February 
23)  who  had  earned  a  olaasic  reptttatton  by  his  feats  of  amis  at 
Motta  and  Qallipoli,  afforded  a  convincing  proof  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  cost,  the  Republic  was  prepared  to  maintain  an  un* 
compromising  struggle;  and,  after  a  painful  conflict  with  his  pride 
and  ambition,  the  Duke,  at  the  instance  of  the  Papal  legate 
Santa -Croce,  elected  to  acquiesce  in  the  terms  dictated  by 
Venice.  On  this  l)asi8,  peace  was  signed  at  Ferrara  on  the 
19th  April  1428;  and  it  was  published  on  the  16th  of  the 
following  month.*  The  enormous  aggrandisement,  which  the  new 
Treaty  brought  to  the  Siguory,  powerfully  contrasted  v*ith  the 
meagre  advantages  derived  by  Florence.  A  clause,  seeming  to 
bear  a  covert  meaning,  but  partly  declaratozy  of  one  in  that  of 
1425,  was  inserted  at  the  desire  of  the  Vaietisns,  by  which  the 
House  of  Malatesta  was  withdrawn  from  Milanese  jurisdiction  or 
protection;  both  the  contracting  parties  pledged  themselves  to 
abstain  from  interfinence  in  the  aflairs  of  Eomagna,  Bologna,  and 
Tuscany ;  a  few  minor  points  were  submitted  to  Papal  arl)itra- 
tion  ;  and  fre5^h  guarantees  were  exacted  by  Venice  in  favour 
of  the  undeserving,  but  indispensable  Carmagnola,"  who  made 
a  triumphant  entry  into  Venice,  and  whom  the  Doge  and  a 
distinguished  suite  honoured  by  a  visit  to  his  own  house,  where 
the  guests  wore  nobly  entertainikL 

One  inducement  to  arrange  a  settlement  waS|  perhaps,  the 
marriage  of  Visoonti ;  and  the  Doge  and  Signoiy  were  invited  to 
the  ceremony  and  accompanying  festivities.  The  official  reply 
was  that,  the  plague  being  in  Venice,  it  was  not  thought  expedient 
for  so  many  persons  to  travel,  with  the  risk  of  bringing  infection, 
but  that  Messer  Giorgio  (^ornaro  should  be  sent  to  represent  the 
Doge.  The  proposal  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  a  trap ; 
possibly  it  was  so  interpreted  by  tho.se  addressed  and  alTected. 

Bergamo,  after  much  demur,  was  consigned  to  the  Yeuetian 
Proveditors  on  the  8th  May.    The  Duke  announced  at  the  last 

^  IsUrU  di  FirtHze,  973  ;  Hunt  xix. 
*  SisvaCt  Utttrt  Kweb  ID.  1428 }  Oftvalerati,  DecimiiUL 
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moment  that  he  would  rather  give  up  Cremona ;  bat  the  Signory 
declined  to  make  the  exchange.  Tlie  government  of  the  new 
district  differed  in  some  respects  from  that  established  in  the 
other  dominions  of  Venice  on  the  mainland ;  and  the  citizens 
and  provincial  population  had  the  best  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  their  transfer  from  tlie  atrocious  despotism  of 
Viscouti  to  the  more  enlightened  iustitutiuus  of  the  llepublic 
At  the  head  of  the  administration,  as  elsewhere,  was  a  Pod^ta, 
who  held  office  for  a  year,  and  who,  upon  entering  on  hie  fonetaons, 
swore  before  the  Aite^  repreaentativee  of  the  people,  to  obeenre 
the  law8  and  the  priYilegei  of  the  municipality,  and  to  rule 
uprightly  and  impartially.  The  popular  representatives  com- 
posed the  Lower  House  of  Parliament ;  the  Upper  House  consisted 
of  the  Nobles  ;  and  it  was  called  flu:  drat  Council}  Every  year 
in  December,  this  assemlily,  in  concert  with  the  Podesta,  chose 
out  of  its  own  ranks  a  body  of  seventy-two  persons,  wlio  were 
denominated  the  Anrknt.^,  and  of  whom  a  conclave  of  twelve  sat 
once  a  week  in  bi-monthly  rotation  to  repret^eut  and  watch  the 
communal  interests.  At  these  conclaves  the  Podesta  was 
entitled  to  preside.  The  Bench  formed  in  itself  a  separate  and 
distinct  jurisdiction,  termed  the  College  of  Judges ;  and  it  was 
before  this  tribunal  that  all  appeals  were  brought,  ss  well  as  pleas 
and  criminal  infonnations.  The  balance  of  revenue  and  expendi* 
ture  in  Bergamo  and  the  Bergamasque  yielded  a  yearly  surplus 
of  16,000  ducats.  The  income  was  25,500  :  while  the  expenses 
of  administration  did  nut  exceed  9  500.*  The  first  Podesta  was 
Leonardo  Giustiniani,'  a  nobleman  of  ancient  family  and  an 
ornament  of  contemporary  literature.  He  was  one  of  the  sons  of 
Beniaido  Oiu8tiniani»  an  early  Venetian  historian.  Visconti 
cordially  hated  him.  **  TkaA  USki^*  the  Duke  used  to  say,  has 
made  more  war  upon  me  with  his  head  than  any  10,000  horse  of 
the  Signory;"  and  Pietro  Avogadro  of  Brescia  once  observed: 
"  If  the  Signory  had  such  a  man  in  her  other  cities,  all  Lombardy 
might  soon  be  hers  ! "  * 

The  Republic  had  emerged  with  ^dory  and  advantage  from 
her  contest  airain«t  the  Duke  of  Mihin  ;  and  she  was  now  left  in 
the  enjoyment  of  repose.  The  ambition  and  cupidity  of  Turkey 
kept  her  cruisers  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  exjmsed  her  trade 
to  heavy  losses  at  intervids ;  but  there  was  no  European  Tower 

I  Sandi,  lib.  vii.  cap.  1  ;  Rornanin,  \v.  227.  *  Suiado,  ViU^  968. 

*  Sandi,       auprd ;  Diedu,  Utoria,  lib.  ix.  *  Sftnodo,  FUt,  pw  1002. 
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with  whom  she  was  actually  at  war;  and  she  was  at  last  in  a 
position  to  lay  down  her  arms,  and  to  bestow  closer  attention  on 
her  commercial  interests.  Venice  was  thankful  for  this  rest, 
even  if  it  was  not  to  be  a  very  leugthened  one ;  she  was  glad  to 
be  spared  for  a  moment  the  costly  necessity  of  conquering.  For. 
in  the  pieaent  state  of  Italy*  no  oombination  was  apparently 
poaeible,  which  could  withstand  the  genius  of  Gaxmagnola, 
aeconded  by  the  pradenoe  of  the  Bepablic,  her  heroism,  and  her 
gold 

In  the  revolutionary  annala  of  the  Peninsula  few  more 
remarkable  episodes  are  to  be  found  tlian  the  \ncissitudes  of 
Boloqnn  Originally  governed  by  ita  own  I'lilie-s,  tliat  City 
hastened,  at  the  era  of  the  Lombard  League,  to  embrace  republican 
institutions ;  and  in  the  following  century  it  fouud  itself  engaged 
in  a  losing  contest  with  the  Venetians  on  the  question  of  the 
€hdf*Due8.  In  1402,  after  several  roTolutions,  the  Bolognese 
were  incorporated  with  the  Dukedom  of  Milan.  After  the  death 
of  Giovanni-Oaleazso  Visconti,  they  became  the  snbjects  of  the 
Church,  and  tolerated  the  odious  tyranny  of  ibe  Pope  till  1411, 
when  they  rebelled  against  his  government,  and  returned  to  a 
short  enjoyment  of  freedom,  succeeded  by  an  interval  of  seignorial 
oppressifMi  under  the  house  of  Bentivoglio.  In  1412,  by  the 
connivance  of  some  of  the  Nobles,  the  Pontifical  yoke  was  riveted 
witli  stronger  links  to  their  necks ;  and  between  that  and  the 
present  time,  although  several  violent  and  convulsive  changes 
were  wrought  in  the  Bolognese  constitution,  the  city  lay,  for  the 
most  part,  nnder  Fkipal  sway. 

At  length,  on  the  1st  August  1428,^  the  cry  of  Long  live  the 
Arts  and  L£bertjf !  which  had  not  been  heard  since  1411,  rose 
once  more  in  the  streets ;  a  large  number  of  Nobles  assembled  on 
the  Piazza :  the  doors  of  the  Palace  were  wrenched  from  their 
hinges;  the  Cardinal -Legate  was  obliged  to  flee;  and  the  old 
constitution,  with  its  Standanl-Iiearer  and  its  Coi'ncil  of  Aimmts, 
were  triumphantly  proclaimed.  The  Holy  See,  however,  was  too 
fond  of  its  temporalities  to  surrender  tamely  so  important  a 
possession.  It  was  known  that  the  Legate  was  already  engaged 
in  collecting  a  powerful  force  to  assert  the  authority  of  his 
master;  from  the  vengeance  of  such  a  Government  everything 
was  to  be  dreaded ;  and  the  Ancients,  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of 
a  bloody  retribution  and  ai^ravated  servitude,  sought  the  offices 
1  Montori,  Amnaii,  ix.  6*1S4  j  PnglioU,  Orwkica  dt  Bologna,  Utint.  xviil. 
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of  the  Signoiy  as  an  inteicesaor,  detenniuiiig,  if  that  ezpedlont 
failed,  to  implore  her  mighty  protection.  The  treaty  just 
concluded  between  the  Bepublic  and  Viaconti  was  a  manifestation 
of  Venetian  power  which  might  be  fairly  expected  to  produce 
collateral  friiit>* :  and  this  appeal  from  liologna  was  one  of  them. 

Tlie  answri  of  the  Senate  to  the  Envoys  of  the  distressed 
Comiuuue  was  delivered  ou  the  27th  August;  it  was  as 
follows :  ^ — "  The  Bepublic  has  always  valued  the  friendship  of 
the  BoI<^ese,  and  has  wished  them  well  They  may  rely  upon 
the  ezertioii  of  her  utmost  infloenoe  with  the  Apostolic  See ;  but 
she  is  precluded  by  recent  treaties  *  from  direct  or  active  inter* 
fiBtenee.  At  the  same  time,  we  pray  that  the  Bolognese  Con- 
dottiero  Sanseverino,  whose  services  we  have  eng^ed,  and  who 
has  been  paid  in  advance,  may  be  deeired  to  proceed  to  his 
destination  without  iielay." 

But  tlie  situation  of  Bologna  grew  from  day  to  day  more 
critical.  Menaced  by  the  troops  of  Lucca  and  Rome,  the  city 
renewed  its  appeal  to  the  Veuetiaus,  aud  volunteered  to  place 
itself  entiiely  at  their  disposal ;  but  the  opinion  of  the  Senate 
underwent  no  change ;  that  Body  contented  itself  with  reiterating 
its  previous  deohuation,  accompanied  by  an  expieaeion  "of 
sorrow  for  the  dilemma  in  which  the  Bolognese  were  placed." 
Apart  from  other  motives,  the  behaviour  of  tiie  Duke  of  Milan 
rendered  Venice  reluctant  to  take  any  course,  which  was  apt  to 
involve  her  in  a  serious  dispute  with  the  Vatican. 

T!;e  treaty  of  1428  j)roved  a  i^ncr  vofpinn.  Before  any  con- 
siderable interval  had  elapsed,  its  provisions  were  infringed  by 
attacks  on  the  princes,  of  whose  estates  that  compact  expressly 
guaranteed  the  integrity  and  freedom  from  spoliation  *  On  the 
25th  October  1428,  Qiorgio  Comaro  was  sent  to  Ifilan  to  lay  these 
grounds  of  complaint  before  Filippo-Maiia.  But  no  satisiraction 
was  afforded ;  and  on  the  12th  of  the  following  January  (1429  *) 
the  Signory  wrote  to  Fantino  Dandolo,  her  ambassadw  at 
Florence:  "Filippo  continues  to  be  quite  the  same  as  ever, 
molesting  the  Fregosi  (of  Genoa)  and  their  Allies,  the  Marquis  of 
Montelerrato,  (Orlando)  Pallavicini,  the  sous  of  Arcclli,  fortifying 
boundaries  aud  collecting  troops  \  and  therefore  the  League  must 
be  persevered  in." 

Two  days  before  (January  10),  a  letter  had  arrived  from 

*  Boniamn,  iv.  cap.  5.  >  LttUn  <^  Stro^i,  No.  22,  April  3,  1428. 
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Carmagnola,  in  which  he  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  post  of 
Captain-General :  it  was  not  accepted.  His  employers,  however, 
knowing  the  desire  of  the  Duke  to  rej^ain  bin  former  lieutenant, 
resolved  to  thwart  the  intrigue,  whicli  was  mure  tlian  suspected  to 
be  in  progress,  by  outbidding  him ;  and,  in  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary, a  fresh  arrangement  was  coneliided  witii  the  generalisaimo, 
fKuned  OB  a  scale  of  unprecedented  libeiBlity.  Hie  sapieme  and 
ezdiuiTe  command  of  all  the  aimMS  of  the  BepaUic  in  Lomhaidy 
was  conferred  upon  the  Count  It  was  agreed  that,  whether 
Veoice  went  to  war  or  remained  at  peace,  he  should  be  paid  at 
the  uniform  rate  of  1000  ducats  a  month;  and  during  actual 
hostilities  all  ransoms  and  oUier  prize-money,  to  whatever  amount^ 
were  to  be  allotted  to  him. 

The  anxiety  of  the  Siguory  to  secure  him,  even  at  so  dear  a 
rate,  soon  became  intelligible  enough.  The  Milanese  difliculty 
was  acquiring  from  day  to  day  additional  complication.  The 
Floientanes,  emholdened  by  the  unwarlike  character  of  i^aolo 
Guinigi,  Lord  of  Lucca,  whose  patrimony  had  ait  one  time  formed 
part  of  their  own  dominions,  declared  war  against  that  State 
in  the  course  of  December  1429;^  and  the  victims  of  this 
unprincipled  aggression,  having  first  made  a  manful  stand  against 
the  invaders,  followed  the  example  set  by  Bologna,  and  sought  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  A^enice."  To  the  present  offer 
an  objection  existed  in  the  eyes  of  the  Senate  analogous  to  that 
raised  at^'ainst  its  predecessor ;  and  that  august  IJody  returned  a 
substauLiuIly  similar  reply.  It  thanked  Lucca  and  her  Lord  for 
the  flattering  proposal,  and  regretted  tiiat  Ihe  alliance  between 
ilorenoe  and  the  Hepublie  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  predude 
acceptance.*  The  treaty  of  1428  equally  debaned  the  Duke  of 
Milan  from  meddling  in  the  a&iis  of  Tuscany ;  bat  that  prince, 
who  contemplated  a  rich  prize  in  the  perspective,  derided  all 
delicate  scruples.  His  powerful  assistance  was  lent  to  Lucca, 
and  the  sword  of  his  general,  Francesco  Sforza,  speedily  turned 
the  scale.  The  Lucchese  beheld  themselves  liberated  for  a 
moment  from  their  ambitious  nciglibours ;  *  but  they  were  by  no 
means  out  of  danger.^    Jb  lorence,  having  been  a  slight  gainer  irom 

1  Muratori,  AnnaU,  ix.  m?. 

2  lostructioiui  givcQ  to  the  8icncso  Ambassador  at  Floronoe,  Dec.  6  (1429) ; 
Oommisiion  of  the  SioMM  AmlTiMrtw  WDt  to  Voiioe,  Dee.  24,  OvnJouti,  it 

DoetlfMnti, 

•  Bomanin,  iv.  136-7.  *  Muratori,  Annali,  ix.  139-40-1. 
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the  Venetian  alliance,  appeared  to  be  possessed  by  a  resolution 
to  conquer  somethin)^  for  herself ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
appetite  of  Viscuuti  fur  dominion  wua  already  whetteil. 

Tti6  GOuntrTmen  of  Guinigi  thus  stood  between  two  for- 
midaUe  enemies.  Their  sole  hope  lay  in  the  renewal  of  tbe 
war  between  the  Duke  and  the  League;  and  for  such  a  hope 
there  was  onlj  too  good  a  foundation.  At  the  same  time^  ^ 
unequal  contest,  which  the  Florentines  were  maintaining  with 
Lncca»  was  not  without  the  effect  of  kindling  a  strong  spirit  of 
animosity  a<»ainst  the  former  throughout  Tuscany,  especially  at 
Siena ;  and  in  the  instructions  ^  given  to  its  ambassador  at 
Perugia  that  Government  was  singularly  outspoken.  "  It  is  very 
clear  to  us,"  were  its  words,  "  that  the  Florentines  meditate  by 
Bome  means  or  other  to  absorb  this  poor  Tuscan  soil,  and  to 
swaUow  up  aU  their  neighbours  I "  Even  some  Venetian  statesman, 
addressing  the  Florentine  Envoy,  had  been  heard  to  exclaim  in  a 
moment  ^  excitement :  **  You  Florentines  want  your  own  Pope ; 
you  want  your  own  Council ;  you  want  Lucoa ;  the  whole  world 
would  not  satisfy  you!"  But  the  Sienese  were  baldly  less 
bitter  against  Venice  herself.  "It  is  necessary  for  us,"  they 
wrote  to  the  Perugians,  "  to  look  after  our  own  interests :  for  it 
is  tolerably  manifest  that  the  Venetians  do  not  care  much  what 
becomes  of  us,  ami  would  tacitly  permit  our  spoliation  !"* 

The  path  of  the  Kepublic,  however,  was  beset  by  two  im- 
pediments of  no  ordinaiy  kind :  the  faithless  variability  of  the 
J>oke,  who  secretly  exulted  at  the  idea  of  being  able  to  beat  the 
Venetians^  while  the  affairs  of  Lncea  were  engrossing  the  attention 
of  their  allies,*  and  the  coHusive  inaction  of  Oaimagnola.  The 
dishonesty  of  the  latter  was  becoming  daily  mote  and  more 
pa^ble :  yet  the  Signory,  furnished  with  no  convicting  proofs, 
was  reluctant  to  compromise  the  Count  and  herself  by  a  hasty 
step ;  and  not  a  breath  of  suspicion  was  allowed  to  transpire.  In 
July  1429,  his  Magnificence  incidentally  remarked,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Government:  "  Filippo  has  indirectly  intimated  to  me  that  I 
am  mistrusted  aud  watched."  In  reply,  the  Senate  said  :  "  We  are 
excessively  surprised  at  any  such  insinuation,  since  we  have 
furnished  no  motive  whatever  for  any  notion  of  the  kind ;  and  we 
exhort  you  once  nune  to  beware  of  the  plausible  and  mendacious 
cbaiacter  of  Filippo,  and  ever  'to  go  bueUer  on  ann.  "   Still  the 

>  OftvaloMiti,  JJoammtL  *       ihcmmti,  ubi  suprd. 

*  Cvvalwnti,  Uh.  xi.  &  S. 
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General  persisted  in  ooneeponding  mtb  the  Buke ;  and  lihe  Duke 
stated  that  he  was  prepared  to  leave  everjthing  in  respect  to  a 
negotiation  to  Camagnola,  "  in  whose  jndgmoit  I  have  implicit 

eonfidencc." 

During  all  this  time,  Visconti  was  not  ceasing  to  display  his 
thorough  contempt  for  the  treaty  of  1428  in  every  possible  way. 
Those  articles,  which  acknowledged  the  title  of  the  League  to 
take  under  its  protection  the  Marquis  of  Monteferrato,  Orlando 
Falavioini,  the  Aicelli,  and  seveial  other  princes,  were  nn- 
Uiuhinglj  set  at  nought.  The  Venetian  possessions  in  the 
Veronese  and  Bresdano  were  occupied  by  Ficcinina  The 
Customs'  tariff  on  the  Po  was  altered  and  augmented  in  the 
most  outrageous  manner.^  Every  opportunity  was  seised  of 
cniliittcring  and  annoying  the  Republic.  Her  motives  were  mis- 
construed ;  her  acts  were  distorted ;  her  couriers  were  arrested 
by  the  Milanese  authorities  without  a  shadow  of  reason  or  right. 
No  contrivance  was  omitted  for  exhausting  the  forbearance  of 
Venice,  and  drawing  her  into  war. 

In  January  1430,  Andrea  Contarini  had  been  sent  to  Milan 
to  make  a  final  effort  in  the  direction  of  peaosk  In  one  of  his 
earliest  dispatches  to  his  Government^  Contarini  stated :  "  Between 
the  copy  of  the  protocol  dellYered  to  me  by  the  Ducal  Chancellor 
and  the  original,  T  have  discovered  that  important  discrepancies 
exist*  and  both  differ  from  the  oral  declaration  of  the  Milanese 
ambassadors."-  Tn  the  event  of  the  failure  of  other  expedients, 
the  Venetian  Kn\  i}  was  authorised  to  announce  that  his  country, 
in  its  unwiliiuguess  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  relations,  did  not 
object  to  accept  even  the  Pontiff  himself  (the  particular  ally  of 
Filippo)  as  an  umpire  in  the  question  of  the  territory  unfairly 
occupied  by  Bfilaoese  troops,  and  would  religiously  abide  hy 
the  award  of  his  Holiness.  This  concession  was  to  be  the 
ultimatum;  and,  the  Duke  failing  to  respond  to  it*  Contarini,  in 
obedience  to  his  instructions,  took  his  leava  War  wsa  now  the 
alternative. 

On  the  l7th  Ant^ust,  Carmagnola  was  summoned  to  the 
capital  to  concert  an  iiK'cments  for  resuming  the  offensive  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  met  with  a  friendly  and  even  cordial 
reception.  Meetinc*  the  Doge,  as  his  Serenity  left  the  Council, 
after  a  protracted  sitting,  veiging  on  daybreak,  he  saluted  him  ; 
and  Foscari's  countenance  bore  a  genial  e.xpression  (fronte  allcgra) 

^  OKTslowti,  JttorUt  lib.  zL  *  Bomtiiin,  iv.  lib.  ▼. 
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as  he  said,  "  We  have  been  talking  about  you  a  good  deal  to- 
day," and  then  he  changed  the  conversation,  lest  lie  might  have 
^'one  too  far,  and  passed  on.  And  maoy  councillors  in  their  red 
robes  followed,  to  wlioni,  as  to  men  whom  he  personally  knew,  lie 
addrtissed  himself  jauntily,  asking,"  Shall  it  be  good-even  or  good- 
morrow,  illustrious  Siguori,  who  keep  watch  over  Venice,  while 
the  rest  of  Che  worM  is  asleep?**  His  good  acqosintances 
offered  their  saltttations,  and  disappeaied  in  the  twilight 

The  Eepnblie  had  been  availing  henelf  of  the  temporary 
suspension  of  anna  to  lecniit  hw  fineness^  which  had  necessarily 
suffered  from  an  extraordinary  monthly  expenditure  of  60,000 
or  70,000  ducats;^  and  it  was  her  piesent  determination  to 
return  to  the  struggle  in  earnest 

Pietro  Loredano  was  again  named  Ca}>tain-rrcneral  of  Uie 
forces  on  the  sea,  consisting  of  two-and-tweuty  sail,^  and  Stefano 
Coutariui  had  the  first  ofiTer  of  Lac  CapLumcy  of  the  Po,  where  a 
new  fleet,  organist  at  au  outlay  of  300,000  ducats  or  upward, 
was  in  eomse  of  being  laimcbed.  Bat  Contaiini.  who  had  been 
badly  wounded  in  the  last  war,  excused  himself,  and  the  appoint- 
ment was  given  to  Nieob  Tkevisana  The  flotOIa  on  the  Po  was 
composed  of  thirty-seven  galleys  and  forty-ei^t  smaller  craft,' 
mounting  10,000  men,  exclusively  of  rowers.  In  ord^  to 
isolate  the  Duke,  and  to  simplify  the  contest,  ISfarco  Zeno  was 
accredited  to  the  Court  of  Savov,  to  detail  the  reasons  which  had 
led  to  a  revival  of  the  quarrel,  and  to  solicit  the  neutrality  of 
Amadeus ;  and  on  the  23rd  February  1431,  directions  were 
transmitted  to  tlie  Captain-General  to  negotiate  the  ce&sion  of 
the  Valtelline.  As  a  reward  of  victory,  an  entire  dty  was 
promised  to  Gsnnsgnola  (September  1,  1430);'  while  the 
importance  was  inculcated  npon  him  more  fovdbly  and  emphatic* 
ally  than  ever  of  spuming  all  insidious  overtures  and  of  declining 
to  receive  any  more  Milanese  emissaries.  "If  the  Duke,"  the 
Hundred  told  him,  "has  anything  to  say,  we  shall  be  glad 
enough  to  listen  ;  but  his  course  will  be  to  put  it  in  writing,  and 
to  forward  it  for  our  consideration." 

•  Samtdo,  ViUf  p.  1015.  •  Navagiero,  Ston'a,  p.  1096. 

3  S&nudo,  and  Diedo,  lib.  x.  *  RomaQin,  iv.  lib.  v. 
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Story  of  Fraiic'.sco  Canuaguola — HU  TrcacLt-ry,  lii.s  Arrest,  and  Lb  Execatioa 
(May  1432) — Favourable  Benlta  of  the  Change  in  the  Pontirical  GovemiUMlt 
— Peace  between  VeniOB  and  Mika  (1433)— Story  of  Giorgio  Comaro— 
The  Doge  Foscari  tenders  his  Resignation,  which  is  not  Accepted  (1433) — 
Tlic  Republic  Supiiortsi  Kupt-nius  IV. — Cosimo  dc'  Medic:!  at  Venico — Source 
of  the  Venetian  Power — Venice  addrouaci  a  Protest  to  Eorope  acainat  the 
Patriueh  of  Aqnilett— Fourth  War  agunit  Vinonti  ( M  3  4  )~F«U  of  tit*  Laat  of 
the  CatTara  (1435)— Investiture  of  the  Doge  with  the  Provinces  of  t-  rrn  firvui 
(1437) — Difficult  Situation  ot  the  Republic — Mantuan  Duplicity  Cliastiiied — 
The  Botraife  of  Gtattamelata — Story  of  the  Siege  and  Defence  of  Brescia — 
Francesco  Sfor?a  hwomes  Captain -Ceneral  of  tlie  Vt-netian  Forces  (1439) — 
Ilia  Successes  (1440) — Peac«  of  1441 — ^Its  AdvauLageous  Character — -Alaniage 
of  Jacopo  Foscari,  the  Doge's  Son,  with  Lucrezia  Contarini  (January  1441)— 
The  January  Fetes — Marriage  of  Sforza  with  Biaan  ViMXniti'~'Veiuoe  aoquilM 
Riva  di  Lago,  Lonato,  Valleggio,  Asola,  and  PsKhim  —  Embodiment  of 
Ravenna  and  the  Rjiveiinate  with  the  Venetian  Dominiotis,  and  Extinction  of 
the  House  of  Polenta  (1441)~FestivitieB  at  Venice  on  the  Betom  of  Peaoe— 
S&ni  and  Iub  Brido  tco  invitod  to  Om  OipitiL 

True  to  her  maxims,  to  her  professions,  and  to  her  real  intemtav 
the  llepublic  had  hitherto  earnestly  laboured  to  induce  Filippo- 
Maria  to  respect  the  treaty  of  Ferrara.  The  neglect  and 
consequent  damage,  which  trade  had  suffered  during  tlie  pro- 
tracted struggle  against  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  the  desolating 
inroads  of  the  Turks  on  her  establishments  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  in  defiance  of  the  most  elaborate  and  costly  precautions/ 
rend«red  her  ziileis  strongly  desirons  of  ptocniing  na  long  a 
respite  as  possible  from  ItiUian  wbis.  It  was  not  more  than 
eigjht  yeais  since  the  Boge  Mocedigo  had  foretold  on  his  death- 
bed tiiat»  if  his  country  adopted  an  aggressive  poli<^,  that 
commerce,  which  he  likened  to  a  garden  bringing  forth  sponta- 
neous fruits,  would  decline,  "and  she  would  place  herself  at  the 
mercy  of  a  soldieiy."     These  words  seemed  to  be  speedily 

1  fturadO)  FUt,  1008. 
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approaching  fnlfilment  The  destinies  of  Venice  were,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  all  but  in  the  bands  of  one  whose  father  was  a  poor 
shephmd  and  an  ^oiant  viUag^,  and  who  himsdf  was  reputed 
to  have  begun  Ufo  as  a  h«rd-bc^. 

But,  all  their  eiforts  in  the  direction  of  peace  having  faOed, 
the  Venetians  |ffepared  to  resume  the  offensive  with  the  atmoet 
vigour  and  promptitude,  aud  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Carmngnola 
snch  resources  as  might  insure  an  honourable  and  glorious 
termination  of  the  contest  12,454*  men  were  uow  under  the 
Generalissimo  in  the  field,  and  10,000  were  on  the  Po  under 
Trevisano.  To  these  forces  the  army  of  Piccinino  and  Sforza, 
with  the  squadron  of  Enstachio  Faccino  of  Pavia  and  his 
colleague,  Giovanni  Orimaldi,  S^pore  of  Monaco,  who  had  placed 
his  great  navat  abilities  at  the  Duke's  service^  was  fiilly  equal  in 
point  of  ntunher  and  discipline.  In  the  present  struggle  Pisa, 
Volterra,  Siena,  Lnoca,  Genoa,  and  Piombino^  favoured  the  Duke; 
while  the  exertions  of  the  Let^ue  were  seconded  more  or  less 
powerfully,  and  more  or  less  heartily,  by  Mantua,  Fenaia, 
Monteferrato,  the  Pallavicini,  and  the  Arcelli 

There  was  an  event  of  recent  occunuuce  which  gave  peculiar 
courage  tu  the  Vonetiaus.  It  was  the  decease,  quite  in  the 
beginning  ^  of  1431,  of  Martin  V,  the  ally  of  the  Honse  of 
Viaoonti,  and  the  sueoesrion  of  a  Venetian,  the  Gatdinal  Gftbriello 
Cbndobniero,  to  the  Papal  Chair  under  the  appeUation  of 
Ei^nius  IV.  The  moral  weight,  which  the  support  and  good- 
will of  the  Head  of  the  Church  lent  to  the  cause  of  his  country- 
men, was  highly  valuable  and  highly  opportune,  and  it  afforded 
corresponding  gratification.  "On  the  7th  March,"'  writes  Sanudo* 
"  three  couriers  arrived  one  after  the  other,  bringing  letters  from 
Home  to  state  how  tlie  Cardinals  in  conclave  have  created  as 
Supreme  Pontitl  a  Venetian  Cardinal,  called  Mesaer  Gubriello 
Condolmiero;  So,  in  the  course  of  eight-and-twenty  years,  there 
have  been  three  Venetian  Popes  Pope  Gregory,  of  the  House  of 
Conaxo,  Pope  Alexander,  a  Minorite  of  Oandia*  and  this  one  of 
the  House  of  Condolmiero.  ...  On  the  9tb,  the  Pregadi  resolved 
that  eight  solemn  ambaasadon  shall  be  sent  to  offer  tlie  con- 
gratulations of  the  Signory,  who  may  be  famished  with  one 
mantle  of  crimson  velvet  bordered  with  miniver  apiece,  and 
among  them  may  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  horses." 

1  SmkuIo^  rUt,  1015-16.  >  Mantori,  Amialit  is.  142. 
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Still,  suoeees  depended  laigely  upon  the  lieliavioiiT  of 

Canaegnola,  and  it  remained  at  preset  to  see,  how  far  the 
latitude  and  mdulgence  given  to  that  capricious  and  self-willed 
adventurer  would  have  the  deaired  effect  of  imparting  a  healthy 
stimulus  to  Ills  zeal. 

It  was  to  little  purpose,  however,  that  Venice  had  striven  to 
sei  lire  by  concessions  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  (reneral-in- 
Chiei  Ihe  miscouduct  of  the  Count  became  aa  oulrageouB  as 
before,  and  his  select  as  glaring;  the  Senate  is  socxi  found 
again  employing  the  language  of  expoettdation ;  and  we  most 
listen  to  the  same  ranonstranoes  and  entreaties  on  the  part  of 
his  employm,  with  the  same  evasive  responses  on  (he  part  of 
Carmagnola.  *'  The  Emperor  is  coming  into  Italy,"  he  announced 
to  the  Government  in  the  first  week  of  June  (1431),  "  and  had  I 
not  y>etter  break  up  the  camp  ?  "  ^  "  Have  no  fear,"  answered 
the  Senate  (June  13),  "the  Emperor  is  in  Germany,  where  the 
Hussites  are  aftording  liim  plenty  to  do.  If  you  have  lieard 
otherwise,  believe  that  it  is  a  false  rumour  merely  ;  and  be 
assured  that  on  the  imceasing  watchfulness  of  this  Government 
yon  may  always  rely ! "  Besides  the  eost  of  preparations,  the 
conent  expenditure  upon  the  Amy  was  enormous;  tike  terms 
granted  to  the  Count  were  so  ample,  that  they  created  univenal 
astonishment ;  and  the  results  realised  had  absolutely  amounted 
to  nothing.  In  an  endeavour  to  surprise  Soncino,  CSarmagnola 
was  sharply  repulsed.  An  attempt  against  Lodi  was  a  failure. 
Yet,  as  it  appeared,  by  the  report  of  the  Podesta  of  Brescia,  tbat 
in  the  latter  case  the  Count  was  not  altogether  in  fault,  the 
Senate  wrote  to  him,  warmly  eulogising  his  zeal,  and  wishing 
him  and  the  Bepublic  happier  fortune  next  time.  But  the  next 
enterprise  directed  against  Oremona  by  Cavalcabo,  one  of  hia 
snboidinatea,  miscarried  purely  in  consequence  of  the  disgrao^ul 
renussnesa  <^  the  Generalissima  The  Senate  oheerved  silence ; 
but  its  indignation  was  bitter  and  deep.  Toward  the  close  of 
May  1431,  the  Milanese  Commanders  on  the  Po,  Paccino  and 
Grimaldi,  forced  Nicolo  Trevisano  to  a  battle  at  a  point  on  the 
river  about  tliree  miles  from  Cremona.  The  action,  which  lasted 
with  intermissions  two  whole  days  (May  22-23),  is  descril^ed  by 
an  eye-witness  -  as  one  of  the  most  terrible  and  bloody  ever 
fought  in  that  locality.  Trevisano  made  an  heroic  defence. 
But  the  enemy,  though  not  superior  in  number,  were  superior  in 

^  BoDuuiin,  iv.  142.  '  Pugliola,  Vrmica  di  Bologna^  Murat.  x\iU. 
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position.  The  army  under  Piceinino  and  Sforza  lined  the  banks, 
and  importantly  aided  the  movements  of  I'accino  and  his  col- 
league. Trevisano  sent  letter  after  letter  to  the  Captaiu-Gciieral, 
beseeching  hiui  to  come  up  and  create  a  diversion ;  ^  but  Car- 
magnola alleged,  that  he  was  aftaid  to  leave  the  oamp,  and 
bantered  Trevisano  on  bis  punUanimity.  The  oonaeqaence  was 
that  the  latter,  nnable  to  make  head  i^ainat  two  overwhelm- 
ing forces,  was  literally  crttflhed.*  The  Captain  of  the  Fo  and 
his  fellow-officers  were  for  this  supposed  misconduct  aitested 
and  imprisoned.  In  one  of  his  dispatches  to  the  Government, 
the  Count  exonerated  himself  from  any  charge  of  negligence. 
The  Senate  replied:  "We  are  quite  persuaded  of  your  innocence, 
knowing  well  with  whom  the  blame  rests  ; "  and  that  Body  took 
the  opportunity  to  repeat  its  former  exhortations  (June  28-30, 
1431).'  Viscouti,  on  his  part,  was  much  elated  by  the  extia- 
oidinary  sacoess  of  his  anna,  and  in  tenna  of  pride  and  aatisfiic* 
tion  oommonicated  to  the  Emperor  Sigismund  hia  peifaapa 
unexpected  good  fortune. 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  however,  with  itrange  and  deplor- 
able fatuity,  still  remained  motionless.  June,  July,  August^ 
September,  pa«?!?ed  away ;  and  no  news  of  consequence  came  from 
the  Camp.  But  the  arrival  of  letters  from  the  Mediterranean, 
announcing  a  great  naval  victor)'  at  Kapallo  over  the  Genoese  by 
the  illustrious  Loredano  (August  27),  brought  a  little  comfort  to 
the  Kepublic* 

At  length,  on  the  13th  October,  a  member  of  the  Senate  rose 
from  hia  aeat,  and  propoeed,  As  we  cannot  continue  any  longer 
in  thia  coarse  of  fmitlesa  exertion  and  expense,*  that  st^  be 
taken  forthwith  for  treating  secretly  of  the  Cannagnola  affoit : " 
but  on  a  counter  proposition  from  another  Senator,  "  that  all 
deliberation  on  this  point  be  deferred,"  the  first  motion  was 
negatived.  On  the  2nd  November,  it  was  decided  that  tlio 
effect  should  be  tried  of  removing  the  Count  so  far  as  possible 
beyoud  the  ran<,'e  of  improper  intiueuccs  by  employing  him  pro- 
visionally in  iriuli,  where  Sigismund,  at  the  instigation  of 
Yisconti,  was  again  seeking  to  cresto  a  militaiy  diversion. 

'  Muratori,  jinnali,  ix.  145. 

*  Candido,  Vila  di  Piceinino,  1060  ;  Cagnola,  Star,  di  Milano,  40-1.  P. 
lloro«uni,  lib.  xix.  '  Koraanin,  iv.  144. 

*  LttUr  tf  Loredano  to  tht  Doge,  Murat.  xxii.  1024-5 ;  and  of  Qiorgio  Doifimo 
at  FmA»  to  jWf  inther  aionmii  at  Trnito,  Sept.  5,  Mmt  xxii.  l01S>21-22« 

*  Romtniii,  it.  146-0. 
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Apposite  instructions  were  forwarded  to  Carmapmola.  The 
General,  instead  of  yielding  compliance,  wrote  back  :  "  Another 
messenger  from  FUippo  lias  Jud  made  his  appearance,  bringing 
assurances  of  the  goodwill  and  integrity  of  his  master.  The 
Duke  xemindB  ua  that  he  is  an  Italian,  and  detdres  to  prove  him- 
self  «ueh ;  that^  as  it  is  ciedihly  repotted  that  the  King  of  the 
Bomans  (Sigismnnd)  is  coming  here,  he  wishes  to  make  oommon 
cause  agsinst  him  with  yon  and  the  Florentines ;  and  he  begs 
me  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  a  League."^  The  Senate 
informed  his  ^la^nificence  (November  9)  as  follows :  "  After  all 
the  idle  and  insincere  professions  of  Filippo,  it  is  no  longer  com- 
patible witli  our  dignity  to  hearken  to  his  liea.  If  the  JJuke  be 
really  solicitous  to  treat,  he  can  communicate  directly  with  the 
Signory.  But  we  command  you  to  join  without  farther  delay 
the  Amy  of  FrinlL'* 

The  letter  of  the  9th  November  had  a  certain  effect  Oar> 
magnola  started  for  his  new  destination;  and  his  tiinmphant 
success,  more  damning  to  his  character  than  the  worst  defeats, 
proved  that  it  was  only  when  his  sword  was  drawn  against  one 
individual,  that  his  unconquerable  spirit  forsook  him.  The 
enemy  fled  before  him  like  sheep.  They  were  discomfited  and 
scattered  at  all  points.  At  Eosazzo  the  Hungarian  army  waa 
all  but  destroyed.  After  these  noble  exploits,  the  Count  begged 
and  obtained  leave  to  pay  a  visit  to  Venice ;  during  his  stay,  he 
had  more  than  one  interview  with  the  Government ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  December  he  retained  to  Ins  old  quarters  at  Brescia. 

The  gratifying  operations  in  Friuli,  combined  with  the  mis> 
cairiage  of  an  attempt  to  dispatch  the  Duke  by  poison,  made  by 
a  person  named  Micheletto  Muazzo,  and  countenanced  bj  the 
Toi  (October  1 0  -),  who  first  tested  an  expeximent  made  upon 
two  pigs,  induced  the  Senate  to  resort  to  different  methods. 
On  the  28tb  7>pcember,  it  was  moved  that  "tlie  Lordship  of 
Milan  be  otlered  to  his  Magnificence  upon  the  contingency  of 
the  total  destruction  of  Filippo's  power ; "  but  an  amendment 
was  brought  forward  that  this  be  reserved  as  a  final  re- 
source;" and  the  latter  was  canned.  On  the  following  day, 
however,  it  was  resolved  that^  "as  it  is  of  high  moment  to 
have  somebody  of  tmst  at  HSi  times  near  the  person  of  his 
llbgnificence^  the  noble  Gioxgio  Gomaro  do  proceed  to  the  Camp 

>  Bomitin,  ir.  149. 
*  Ibid.  146-7.  Mmue  mu  to  Ittv*  lud  2i»,000  doMt^i  had  h«  mooMdcd. 
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immediately  as  provcditor-gpneral  with  instructions  to  promise  a 
liberal  scale  of  recompense  to  the  condottieri,  to  urge  tlic  prompt 
passage  of  the  Adda — the  Governor  of  Bergamo  having  written 
to  say  'that  matters  are  in  excellent  train  at  Lodi  and  Crema,* 
and  to  distribute  the  pay  to  the  heads  of  companies,  so  soon  as 
the  Gamp  ie  shifted."  But  C^imagnola  was  superior  to  perstia- 
sion;  and  about  the  middle  of  January  ^  (1432)  the  unpleasant 
news  was  brought  to  Venice,  that  her  ally,  the  Uaiqnis  of 
Monteferrato,  pre^ied  by  the  Savoyards,  had  effected  a  reooncilia- 
tion  with  the  Duke  of  Milan. 

The  Gktvemment  entertained  a  reasonable  expectation  that, 
at  least  as  the  spring  approached,  the  Commander  in-Chief  wonld 
submit  for  its  approval  some  scheme  for  the  campaign  of  1432. 
But  the  General  did  nfithing  of  the  kind ;  and  with  audacious 
assurance  he  merely  continued  to  transmit  accounts  of  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  Duke. 

On  the  2l8t  February  (1432),  the  Senate  (with  the  Ftegidi) 
addressed  to  him  the  following  letter : — 

''IWmcesoo  Foscari,  by  the  grace  of  God»  &a 

"We  haye  seen  and  read  your  letter  with  its  indosnres,  sent 
to  you  by  Cristoforo  Gilino.*  We  reply  to  your  Magnificence 
that,  considering  the  small  fruit  which  has  been  hitherto  derived 
from  the  visits  of  this  Cristoforo  and  so  many  oth'T'^,  rontinnally 
accredited  to  you  by  the  Duke  on  different  pretences,  it  lioes  not 
appear  to  us  expedient,  and  we  do  not  choose,  that  either  he  or 
any  other  emissary  whosoever  shall  be  received  henceforth,  being 
perf^tly  oonTinoed  that  titere  ia  nothing  in  the  proposals  which 
they  bring  but  the  wonted  tiioks  and  deceptions  of  the  Dnk&" 

Notwithstanding  this  studiously  temperate  but  suggestive 
message,  worded  by  the  Government,  and  formally  superscribed 
by  the  Doge,  the  attitude  of  affairs  remained  absolutely  stationary, 
until  Venetian  patience  was  fairly  worn  out.  On  the  2Sth 
March,  Foscari,  in  concert  with  all  the  members  of  the  Privy 
Council,  proposed,  at  a  meeting  of  the  College,  "  that  the  Pregadi 
be  dissolved,  and  that  tlie  Ten  do  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands."  Tlie  three  Chiefs  of  the  Ten  ^  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment, that "  this  Body  be  not  dissolved  until  the  present  businesB 
be  out  of  hand."  But»  on  a  division,  the  first  motion  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  two;  and  the  dissolution  was  decreed,  the 

^  Roiiutniii,  iv.  148.  '  His  agent. 

*  fiomnio,  It.  mp^  9* 
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Decemvirs  resohnng  to  deal  with  the  matter  before  them  "  cir- 
cumspectly, but  vigorously."  In  consideration  of  the  gravity  of 
the  question,  the  tribunal  demanded  the  assistance  of  a  Giuuta 
of  twenty  Senators ;  and  these  supplemental  members,  with  the 
Doge  and  tihe  Phvy  Council,  raised  the  number  to  seven-and- 
(liirty.^  The  Senate  was  charged,  upon  pain  of  foifeituie  of 
goods  and  heads,  to  ahstain  from  divulging  mdj  of  these  tnois- 
actions,  and  to  keep  the  decemvizal  deciee  of  the  28th  a  pro- 
found secret,*  and  this  injunction  was  held  sacred. 

On  the  following  day,  Giovanni  da  Tnipero,  Secretary  of  the 
Ten,  a  person  of  discreet  character,  ami,  according  to  the  historian 
Sanudo,'  "  witli  a  face  as  pale  as  a  ghost,"  was  furnished  with 
the  ensuing  written  instructions :  * — 

•GlOVAHKl:* — 

"We, Marco  Barbarigo,  Lorenzo  Capello,  and  Loienao  Donato^ 
Ghie&  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  Tommaso  Michieli  and  Fian- 
cesco  Loiedano,  Avogadots  of  the  Commime,  with  our  Oonnoil  of 
Ten,  command  thee  to  repair  forthwith  to  Brescia,  to  Oonnt 
Carmagnole^  our  Ckptain-General,  to  whom,  after  the  customaiy 
salutations,  you  will  say  that,  it  being  now  full  time  that  some- 
tliing  should  be  done  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  our  State, 
various  plans  have  suggested  themselves  to  us  for  a  summer 
campaign.*^  Much  difference  of  opinion  existing,  and  the  Coutit 
enjoying  peculiaiiy  mUmate  conversance  with  Lombardy  on 
either  side  of  the  Po,  we  recommend  and  pray  him  to  come  here 
so  soon  as  may  be,  to  consult  with  us  and  the  Lord  of  Uantua; 
and  if  he  consent  to  oome  accoidini^y,  yon  will  ascertain  and 
apprise  us  on  what  day  he  may  be  expected.  But  should  be 
decline  to  comply,  you  will  with  the  utmost  secrecy  communicate 
to  our  captains  at  Brescia  and  to  our  proveditor-general  our 
resolution  to  have  the  said  Count  Carmagnola  arrested ;  and  you 
will  concert  with  them  the  best  means  for  carrying  out  this  our 
will,  and  for  securing  his  person  in  our  fortress  of  Brescia.  We 
also  desire  that,  when  the  Count  himself  shall  have  been  safely 
lodged,  the  Countess  his  wife  be  similarly  detained,  and  that  all 
dofmment^,  money,  and  other  property,  be  seised,  and  an  inven- 
tory thereof  tsken.    Above  all,  we  wish  and  chaige  thee,  before 

^  Paolo  Morosini,  Histories  UK  xiz.  p.  430. 

'  Romanin,  ubi  suprd.  '  P.  1028. 

*  See  Hidoria  Venda  SccixUi,  p.  172,  Add.  MSS.  Br.  Mua.  8580. 

*  BouMiiii,  iT.  6.  *  8m  mttariat  StentOt  Add.  MSB.  Br.  Hw.  85B0. 
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seekijig  an  interview  with  the  Cbimt,  to  disclose  confidentiaUy  to 
the  authorities  at  Brescia  and  to  the  proTeditor^geneial  the 

nature  of  these  prints  (since  we  oursdves  have  not  communi- 
cated with  them),  enjoining  them,  under  pain  of  their  goods  and 
heads,  in  case  the  Count  be  contumacious,  to  execute  our 
directions." 

On  the  30th,  in  consequence  of  an  afterthought  that 
Carniagnola  might  penetrate  the  plans  of  the  Signory,  and 
endeavour  to  escape,  the  necessary  orders  were  forwarded  to  the 
goveriiura  and  captains  of  the  iicpublic  to  second  Da  Impero, 
and  if  the  G^eral  fled  to  any  spot  within  their  jnrisdietion,  to 
detain  him  till  farther  notioe ;  and  a  cireolar,  supenciibed  hj 
the  Doge,  was  sent  to  all  the  officers  serving  immediately  under 
Caimagnola,  bidding  them  not  be  surprised  at  these  proceedings, 
assming  them  of  the  earnest  goodwill  of  the  Government,  and 
soliciting  their  implicit  obedience  to  the  instructions  which 
they  might  receive  through  the  authorities  at  Brescia  and  the 
proveditor-geueral. 

Havin'j;  arrived  at  his  destination,  Secretary  Da  Impero 
closeted  iinuself  in  the  first  instance  with  the  podesta  of  Brescia 
and  the  proveditor,  and  afterward  proceeded  to  the  quarters  of  the 
Count  at  or  near  Teroera.^  After  the  eustomaiy  salittatioBSi 
he  presented  his  credentials,  which  were  as  follow: — 

To  tk$  MagnificefiU  Chund  (karmagtida,  OigpUnnrOmeniL 

"  The  prudent  and  circumspect  person  Qiovanni  da  Impero, 
our  Secratary,  has  been  charged  by  us  the  Ten)  to  speak 
about  certain  matters  to  your  Magnifioenoe,  wherefore  be  pleased 
to  repose  in  him  the  iaith  you  would  give  to  ourselves."  * 

Carmagnola,  too  glad  to  have  an  excuse  for  quitting  Gamp, 
blindly  fell  into  the  snare,  and  immediately  started  witii  the 

Secretary  of  the  Ten,  and  the  Ifarquis  of  Mantua,  whose  presence 
was  desired  partly  as  a  stntagem  to  mislead  Carmagnole,  for 

Venice.  At  Padua,  he  was  received  with  military  honours  by 
the  local  authorities ;  and  he  passed  one  night  there,  sharing 
the  bed  of  Federigo  Contarini,  Captain  of  Padua,  "  his  very  good 
friend."  '  On  the  7th  A])ril,  he  reached  the  Capital.  A  deputa- 
tion of  eight  nobles  was  in  waiting  to  receive  him.    At  the 

*  CknmkU  VeneziaM,  p.  426,  Add.  MSB.  8579.         >  Rom&Din,  ir.  16$. 
•  Sanudo,  Tite,  1028  ;  CA?w».  Vcntz.,  ubi  suyrA. 
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eotmnoe  of  the  palace,  Da  Impeio  Taniahed,  and  the  peiaooal 

followers  of  the  Count  were  turned  back  with  an  uniouncement 
that  **  their  master  will  dine  with  the  DdgCi  and  will  come  home 
after  dinner."  Pmt  his  other  companions  remained,  and  nshered 
him  into  the  Hall  of  Saint  ^frnk's.  As  he  passed  through,  the 
General  observed  that  the  doors  closed  behirnl  liini.  He  at  once 
inquired  where  the  Doge  was,  declaring  his  wish  to  have  an 
audience,  "  as  he  had  much  to  say  to  his  Serenity."  Leonardo 
Mocenigo,  one  of  the  Sages  of  the  CSonndl,  stepped  up  to  him, 
and  told  bim  that  Foecaii,  havintg  had  an  aoddeot  in  descending 
the  staircase*  was  confined  to  his  loom,  and  could  not  leoeive  him 
till  to^mcmow.  Carmagnola  then  tnmed  with  a  gesture  of  im^ 
patience  on  his  heel,  and  prepared  to  retrace  his  steps,  remarking : 
"  the  hour  is  late,  and  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  home." '  "Wlien  he 
arrived  at  the  Sala  delle  Quattro  Porte,  however,  one  of  those  in 
attendance  gently  arrested  his  progress,  with,  "  This  way,  my 
Lord,"  indicating  the  corridor  which  led  to  the  Orba  prison.* 
"  But  thai  is  not  the  right  way,"  retorted  the  Count  hurriedly. 
"  Yes,  yes,  it  is  perfectly  so,"  was  the  answer  given.  At  this 
moment^  guards  appeared,  surrounded  Camagnolay  and  pushed 
him  into  the  corridor.  The  last  words  which  he  was  heard  to 
utter  were :  "  I  am  lost ! "  and,  as  he  spoke,  a  deep-drawn  sigh 
escaped  from  him.^  During  two  days,  he  refused  to  take  any 
kind  of  nourishment.*  He  is  reported  to  have  said,  when  some 
one  tried  to  reassnre  him,  **  but  birds,  which  are  to  be  set  at 
liberty,  are  not  put  into  cages  " — a  construabie  reference  to  the 
Gheba  or  Gabbia  prison. 

The  Trial  began  on  the  9  th  April  witii  all  the  forms  recog- 
nised and  required  in  criminal  procedure  by  the  constitution ; 
the  examination  was  conducted  by  a  special  committee  of  nine 
poaons — ^Luca  Mocmigo,  Privy  Councillor;  Antonio  Barbarigo, 
Bartolomeo  Morosini  and  Marino  Iiando,  Chiefs  of  the  Ten; 
Daniele  Vetturi,  Maico  Barbango,  and  Luigi  Veniero,  Inquisitors 
of  the  Ten;  and  Faustino  Yiaro  and  Francesco  Loredano, 
Avogadors  of  the  Commune.^  On  the  lltli,  the  accused,  having 
declined  to  make  any  answers,®  was  put  to  the  question.  It 
happened  that  one  of  his  arms  had  been  fractured  in  the  service 

1  CkroniAt  Feiuxiane,  i29.  Add.  MS8.  8679  ;  BmIo  Morosiiu*  MitUtriOt 

lib.  XX. 

*  Chron.  Fenez. ,  «W  sitprd.  ^  Sanudo,  Fito,  1028. 

*  Chnm^  VvMtt,,  ubisuprd.  »  EoDUUun,  ir.  158. 

*  CHrom.  f^lMK.,  ubi  tiiprd. 
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of  the  Eepublic ;  aud  the  committee  consequeDtly  objected  to  the 
use  of  the  estrapadc.  But  a  confessiou  was  wnnig  from  hira  by 
the  application  of  the  brazier.^  During  Lent,  the  process  was 
suspended.  At  its  recoriiinencemeut,  on  the  23rd  of  ApriJ,  a 
mass  of  documents  were  submitted  for  invesligatiuu ;  and  numer- 
ous witnesses  were  summoaed.  Independently  of  the  confession, 
which  WW  poesiUj  of  indifferent  voluOt  dAmning  evidences  of 
treasonable  consiTance  with  Yisconti  wen  adduced.  On  the 
propriety  of  conTickum  thete  was  peifeet  unanimity;  hut  in 
Ts^zd  to  the  nature  of  the  sentence  opinions  weve  divided.  The 
Doge  himself  and  three  of  the  Privy  Council  proposed  perpetual 
unprisonment.  The  three  Chiefs  of  the  Ten  and  the  Avogadors 
of  the  Commune  were,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  aggravated 
guilt,  in  favour  of  capital  punishnieut.  A  resort  was  had  to  the 
ballot ;  and  of  seveu-aud-tweuty  persons  entitled  to  vote  nine- 
teen voted  for  death.  On  the  5th  May  14>'62,  JbVaucesco  di 
Canuagnok  was  led  as  a  puhlic  traitor  to  the  common  place  of 
execution.  He  worn  a  scarlet  vest  with  trimmed  sleeves,  leggings 
of  the  same  colouTp  a  crimson  jerkin,  and  a  velvet  cap  atta  Oar' 
moffnola ;  a  gag  was  in  his  mouth;  his  hands  were  pinioned 
behind  him  according  to  usage;  and  there  between  the  Red 
Columns,  in  the  sight  of  all  Venice,  his  head  was  severed  from 
his  body  at  the  tliird  stroke  of  the  axe.^  It  is  highly  character- 
istic of  Italian  ideas,  that  there  was  a  general  murmur  among 
the  dense  crowd  of  "  Sventura  !  sventura ! "  as  ranch  as  to  say,  it 
was  a  case  of  a  man,  who  had  played  for  high  stakes,  and  lost. 

Thua  feU,  in  the  prime  of  lif the  victim  of  his  own  blind 
and  perverse  folly,  a  man  of  the  fint  order  of  talents,  and  within 
whose  reach  the  most  superb  opportunities  had  so  leoently  been. 
The  Government  had  tolerated  his  errors,  until  his  criminality 
was  beyond  a  doubt,  When  his  death  was  decreed,  his  corruption 
and  treason  were  already  sufficiently  substantiated  by  letters 
admittedly  bearing  his  signature,  and  by  what  is  expressly 
terrued  "  domestic  testimony."  Yet  there  were  subsequent  dis- 
coveries, which  made  his  case  infinitely  worse,  aud  which  pro- 
cured an  iuiitant  mitigation  of  the  penalty  against  Kiculo  Trevisauu 
and  the  other  officers  concerned  in  the  loss  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Po ;  and  some  justice,  however  tardy  and  inadequate,  was  rendered 
to  the  sulferers  by  the  open  declaration  of  a  member  of  the 
SIgnory  in  the  Great  Council  "  that^  if  the  Government  had  at 
>  Fkolo  Homiai.  lib.  ac  *  Bunido,  FUg»  1039, 
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the  time  been  in  possession  of  that  exact  information  which  was 
now  in  its  hands,  its  treatment  of  Trevisano  and  his  comrades 
would  have  been  very  diflereut."  '  In  fact,  the  two  capital  charges 
against  tlie  prisoner  were  his  abandonment  of  the  captain  of  the 
Po  and  his  collusion  with  Visconti  in  regard  to  Cremona.  It  is 
well  put  by  a  modem  writer/  tliat  **C^urinagiiola  seems  to  liave 
acted  in  so  equivoeal  a  msnner  as  would  have  made  liim  amen- 
able to  any  oonrt-maxttal  with  little  chance  of  ahsolution." 

The  remains  t)t  Carmagnola  were  conTeyed  by  four-and- 
twenty  bearers  to  the  Church  of  San  Francesco  della  Yigna. 
But  when  the  burial-service  had  already  commenced,  the  friar, 
who  had  shriven  the  departed,  made  his  appearance  to  state,  that 
the  Count  had,  in  liis  last  moments,  expressed  a  desire  to  lie  at 
Santa  Maria  (iloriosa  dei  Frari ;  and  the  wishes  of  the  dead  were 
respected.  The  bones  were  eveumaiiy  transported  to  the  Church 
of  San  IVancesco  Grande  at  Milan. 

On  the  7th  May,  two  days  after  the  tragedy,  a  Chief  of  the 
Ten  and  an  Avogador  of  the  Commune  waited  on  &e  Oonntess 
Oarmaguola,  to  make  known  to  her  the  iate  of  her  husband,  and 
to  ofifisr  their  oondolenoea.  Upon  the  Countess  was  settled  an 
annual  pension,  and  upon  her  two  daughters  a  dowry  of  5000 
ducats  each,  conditionally  upon  residing  within  the  Venetian 
frontier ;  but  such  of  the  property  of  the  traitor,  as  remained 
after  the  liquidation  of  his  large  encumbrances,  reverted  to  the 
Power,  which  had  formerly  lavished  it  upon  liim  with  its  pro- 
verbial munificence ;  and  all  his  titles  and  dignities  8u£fered 
attainder.  The  family  settled  for  a  short  tame  at  Treviso,  but 
afterward  crossed  the  fkontisr,  and  forfeited  ike  bounty  of  the 
Bepublic  by  breaking  their  parole. 

In  the  course  of  April  and  May,  dispatches  were  forwarded 
to  all  the  leading  Italian  States,  to  the  Podestas  of  Treviao  and 
Vicenza,  the  Lieutenant  of  Friuli,  and  other  Governors  of 
Provinces,  and  to  the  Legfitimi  at  Fcrrara,  apprising  them  of  the 
steps  taken  in  regard  Carmagnola,  and  detailing  the  causes 
which  justified  the  Si<,'nory  in  proceeding  to  extremities.  Already, 
on  the  8th  of  the  former  mouth,  Marco  Daudolo  and  Giorgio 
Comaro  had  been  sent  to  headquarters  to  assume  till  farther 
ordeis  joint  command  <rf  the  Army. 

It  becomes  important  to  rememb^,  in  studying  the  somewhat 
prolix  details  of  the  Ctomagnola  business,  that  we  enjoy  at  this 

1  BAOMiiiii.  iv.  161-8.  *  Vvgiittt  Fkrmlkm  JiittPnf,  UL  191. 
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dutance  of  time  the  opportunity  of  watehing  the  progress  of  the 
case  in  all  its  stages  through  the  conversion  of  the  agenda  of 
secret  tribunals  into  archives  accessible  to  all.  Those  who  were 
outside  the  councils  knew  absohitcly  nothing  of  these  momentous 
deliberations,  extending  over  months,  until  they  culminated,  as 
we  are  aware  that  they  did.  An  even  more  remarkable — indeed 
au  unique — fact,  ib  that  during  the  whole  interval  at  least  two 
hundred  persons  were  privy  to  all  that  occurred  and  was  said, 
and  that  not  a  hint  tra:i  :^:i  ed.  To  divulge  the  ptoceedinga  was 
forfeiture  of  life  and  gooda  But^  bo  fai  as  we  know,  the  com- 
plete lecoxda  were  preserved  for  future  reference,  though  not  for 

0UI8* 

The  devolution  of  the  Pontifical  tiara,  in  March  1431,  upon 
a  Venetian  was  fraught  with  tlie  lieat  results.  Eiigenins  IV.  at 
once  espoused  with  ardour  the  cause  of  his  countrymen,  and 
Visconti  lost  his  most  valuable  ally.  Under  the  new  auspices, 
the  Venetian  army,  commanded  by  Dandolo  and  Cornaro,  con- 
quered successively  Bordellano,  Ilomanengo,  Fontanella,  Soucino ; 
and  it  was  on  the  point  of  penetrating  into  the  Valtelline  when, 
in  a  sev«te  defeat  by  Piccinino,  which  cost  the  fiepnblio  about 
1200  troops,^  Cornaro  had  the  nusfortune  to  be  taken  prisoner.* 
He  was  sent  to  Milan  (November  27,  1432X  The  Pioveditor 
was  a  nephew  of  the  Doge  Marco  Cornaro,  and  was  a  person  of 
considerable  weight  and  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  Signory. 
Upon  receipt  of  notice  of  liis  capture,  the  Government  hastened 
to  supply  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Carmagnola ;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  the  post  of  Capt4iin-General 
was  conferred  upon  Giovanni  -  Francesco  Gouzuj^a,  Marquis  of 
Mantua.  The  troops  ccmfided  to  Gonzaga  amounted,  according 
to  official  returns*  to  12,000  horse^  8000  footk  and  11,000 
Centide  ;  and  a  promise  was  given  to  the  Geneialisslnio  that^  if 
bis  exertions  were  attended  by  fair  success,  the  Doge  would 
grant  him  investiture  of  Guastalla,  liarandola,  Crema  smd  the 
Cremasque,  Caravaggio,  and  Triviglio. 

The  operations  of  the  Lord  of  Mantua  afforded  the  highest 
satisfaction.  In  a  short  time,  he  rendered  himself  master  of  the 
Valtelline  and  of  Valcamonica  ;  and  the  Duke  was  awed  by  his 
triumphant  progress  into  taking  the  initiative  in  demanding 
peace.    The  Florentines,  who  had  aggrandised  themselves  to  a 

1  Sanado,  Kite,  1081-2. 
>  Oudido,  VUadiK  iVeeMM^  Uwit.  nL  im-t ;  Dtedo,  aoria,  Ub.  x.  - 
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much  laiiger  extent  than  they  could  have  eipected  in  Tuscany, 
insitfeed  at  first  (March  20,  1433),  upon  a  continuation  of  the 
war,  until  the  province  of  Pisa  was  entirely  in  their  hands. 
But  the  Signory  overruled  this  objectioti  ;  and  peace  was  signed 
on  the  2Gth  April  1433,  the  Marquises  of  Ferrara  and  Salu^zo 
mediating.  The  new  treaty  gave  the  whole  of  Pisa,  excepting 
the  disputed  ground  of  Pontremolo,  to  Florence.  Venice  herself, 
whom  the  teimnpha  of  Gonzaga  had  placed  in  a  poaition  to 
dictate  conditional  was  left  in  poeseadon  of  Beigemo  and  all  her 
other  acquisitions  on  the  Urm  Jtanm,  Luooa,  whose  antipathy 
to  the  Florentines  was  franticsllj  violent,^  recovered  her  freedom. 
The  Dukes  of  Milan  and  Savoy  were  pledged  to  the  restitution 
of  all  the  territory  which  tliey  had  usurped  in  Monteferrato  and 
elsewhere.  A  complete  exchange  of  j  ri sonars  was  appointed  to 
take  place,  and  an  amnesty  was  proclaimed. 

The  execution  of  the  clause  affecting  the  reciprocal  adjust- 
ment of  territory  led  to  an  angry  correspoudeuce  between  Venice 
and  Savoy,*  the  latter  demuxring  in  the  first  inatanoe  to  the 
lestoiation  of  certain  lands  belonging  to  Montefenato;  and  the 
article  touching  the  eiebange  of  prisoners  oocaaioned  a  painful 
levalation.  When  the  Government  demanded  in  due  course  the 
rslease  of  Giorgio  Cornaro,  one  of  the  Proveditors  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops  after  the  arrest  of  Carmagnola,  the  Duke  sent 
word  to  ?ny  that  he  was  dead;  and  his  family  accordingly  went 
into  mourning.'^  The  statement  of  Filippo-Maria,  however,  was 
an  audacious  falsehood :  for  the  Proveditor  waa  still  alive,  and 
in  one  of  the  dungeons  at  Mouza.  It  had  been  correctly  supposed 
by  the  Duke,  that  an  officer,  who  had  filled  such  a  variety  of 
confidential  stations,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  wdl-infiDfined 
on  the  affidr  of  OsnnagnoIa»  in  whose  fate  Yisoonti  disooveced  a 
livdy  and  suspicious  intersst ;  and  no  labour  was  spared  to  elicit 
from  the  prisoner  all  the  facts  of  a  transaction  still  imperfectly 
known  at  Milan.  He  was  asked :  "  Who  were  the  accusers  of 
the  General  ?  Who  were  his  judges  ?  Who  arc  advocates  of 
war  at  Venice  ?  What  are  the  idterior  views  of  the  Republic  ? 
What  are  her  resources?"  In  the  att* ni] to  obtain  answers  to 
these  interrogatories,  the  creatures  01  i  liippo-Maria  subjected 
the  Venetian  to  the  most  brutal  torments.    When  they  desired 

1  C&valcaiiti,  Tstork  Fi'irnxthw,  lib.  xi. 

'  The  Dog^'a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  will  be  found  printed  in  the  Ardi, 
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him  to  denounce  the  members  of  the  war-party,  Cornaro,  in  a 
moment  of  excruciating  agony,  muttered  a  few  names,  which  rose 
mechanically  to  his  lips ;  but  they  gave  no  clu&  At  auolliur 
time  he  said :  "I  am  not  aware  that  any  particular  p«ison 
aoeuaed  Gannagnola;  the  latter,  by  his  egregioiu  derdiotioii  of 
doty,  exposed  himaelf  to  nnivexBal  censoie  aad  dittnu^  eepeoially 
when  the  letter  had  come  from  Bieaoia,^  ahewing  liow  he 
neglected  to  occupy  Soncino,  although  he  mi^t  have  done  so 
with  the  ntnuMt  iiMttlity.  So  far  aa  I  know,  there  was  no 
Vitrayal,  no  conspiracy.  Venice  loves  peace ;  but  when  she  is 
driven  into  war,  she  deems  no  sacriiices  too  great  If  hereafter 
she  be  assailed  in  her  lagoona,  slie  will  make  the  assailant  rue  his 
act"  Such  are  the  words  which  appear  in  tlie  personal  narrative 
left  by  Coruaro.  The  unhappy  man  was  detained  at  Monza, 
notwithatanding  all  the  proteata  of  the  Bepublio,  several  years ; 
and  when  he  at  length  Tetumed  home^  in  Oetober  1439,  he  was 
no  loiiger  himaelf.  His  frame  was  emaoiated  and  diafigoied; 
hia  fiuse  was  haggard  ;  his  eyes  were  eonken ;  and  his  beard  was 
long  and  matted.  His  constitution  waa  hopelessly  shattered. 
In  less  than  three  months,  he  pined  away,  and  he  died,  in  the 
December  of  that  year,  a  miBezable  wreck.  All  Venice  followed 
his  remains  to  SS.  Apostoli. 

Exactly  a  decade  had  passed  away,  since  Francesco  FoRcari 
ascended  the  Uiroue  of  Venice ;  and  in  that  interval  many  eveuis 
bad  occurred  which  were  calculated  to  shed  lustre  upon  the 
position.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  more  tikan  one  ciroumstanoe 
which  tended  to  sour  his  spirit  and  to  oast  a  gloom  over  hia  1if& 
In  1430,  a  nobl^  Andrea  Gontarini  of  SS.  Apoatoli,*  probably 
the  same  whom  Gannagnola  had  met  on  his  first  coming  to 
Venice  in  1425,  was  unsuccessful  in  his  application  for  the 
vacant  post  of  Captain  of  t}ie  Gulf,  for  which  he  was  declared 
scarcely  competent ;  in  thwarting  him  in  the  favourite  object  of 
his  ambition,  Contariui  chose  to  conceive  that  the  Doge*  himself 
was  principally  instrumental ;  *  and  at  one  of  the  public  recep- 
tions (March  11)  he  thrust  lumself  in  the  way  of  Foscari,  and 
made  a  plunge  in  the  directum  of  hia  noaa^  with  a  dagger.  The 
Uow  had  been  dealt  somewhat  at  random ;  and  the  wound  which 
the  ^weapon  inflicted  was  hiqpp^y  very  alight  The  assassin  was 
anested.   His  friends  pleaded  in  extenuation  his  insanity.  But 

'  B4MBttilii,  It.  ISS. 
>  SmwIo,  FSk,  1007.  •  lUd.  *  Ibid. 
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no  adequate  proois  uf  aberration  or  weakness  of  intellect  were 
found ;  and,  after  exauuuation  before  a  Special  Committee,  the 
unfortunate  man  waa  sentenced  to  lose  his  right  hand,  and  after- 
ward  to  be  hanged  between  the  Red  Colunma 

In  Foecaii  was  not  a  Uttle  mortified  1^  the  departuie 
of  the  Ten  fiom  hia  wishea  in  i^gaid  to  Cannagnola»  of  whose 
death  the  Doge.  In  common  with  aeven  or  e%ht  other  memben  of 
the  Government,  was  anxious,  under  every  circumstance  of  pro- 
▼ocation,  to  spare  the  Republic  the  odium.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year,  thirty-seven  Nobles  were  denounced  by  name 
to  the  Decemvirs  as  concerned  in  a  nefarious  scheme  for  baliotiug 
to  each  other  by  collusion  the  more  hi(?iati\  e  offices  under  Govem- 
meui ;  and  Liie  otleuders  were  cuudemned  to  various  terms  of  im- 
priKxnment  or  eodlei  Among  the  nvmber  waa  Pietio  Rimini,  a 
oonnection  of  the  Doge  by  mantage ;  Rnuim  was  excluded  for 
three  years  from  the  Great  OninoiL  In  addition  to  these  sonroes 
of  Texation,  many  domestio  troubles  had  fallen  to  his  share. 
Since  1423,  all  his  sons,  excepting  Domenigo  and  Jacopo,  had 
died.  On  several  questions  of  home  and  fordgn  policy  he  differed 
from  his  advisers ;  and  the  rejection  of  his  views  severely  tried 
his  proud  temper.  The  pecuniary  difticulties  arising  from  n  pro- 
longed series  of  costly  wars,  to  wliich  he  had  lent  his  saucLion, 
harassed  his  mind.  He  was  haunted  by  the  prospect,  absolutely 
agonising  to  so  true  a  patriot,  of  a  future  full  of  embarrassment, 
possibly  not  free  from  diqgrsca 

All  these  oonsiderationa  made  the  post  of  Foscari  peculiarly 
irksome  to  him,  and  inspired  him  with  a  distaste  for  that  power, 
in  the  attainment  of  which  the  young  Procurator  of  1423  had 
not  hesitated  to  emploj  artifice.  At  length,  the  feeling  of  lassitude 
and  repugnance  became  so  strong  that,  without  consulting  any 
one,  he  took  a  decisivf  stop.  On  the  27tli  June  1433,  a  mouth 
after  the  conclusion  ot  peace,  the  Doge  told  his  Privy  Council 
that  he  desired  to  resign,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
see  about  the  appointmeut  of  a  successor.^  But  the  Privy  Council, 
having  asked  time  to  consider,  at  length  informed  hia  Serenity 
"that  they  were  unable  to  come  to  any  accord,'*  and  so*  the 
matter  dropped  there  and  then  without  reference  to  the  Great 
Council.' 

The  oonsequences  of  the  change  of  1431  in  the  Pontifical 

1  Bwaio,  VfU,  1088.  <  UH  tMprd. 

*  Fkolo  HwMiiii.  AloHd,  UIk  ss. 
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Government  had  been  hitherto  felt  only  to  a  partial  extent.  The 
accession  of  Eugeniua  to  the  Papal  Chair  altered  much  the  relations 
of  the  Italian  Powers,  and  induced  Venice  herself  to  enter  upon 
an  entirely  new  line  of  foreign  policy.  The  Florentine  connection 
waa  at  preaent  of  equivocal  utOtty.  Flofwce>  abeorbad  hy  bar 
Tuscan  projecfca,  and  offended  by  the  auppott  which  the  Signoiy 
had  lent  to  Lucca,  began  to  shew  aymptoma  of  eoobesa;  both 
Venice  and  Florence,  the  latter  stroni^y  biassed  by  the  Medici 
party,  wanted  to  obtain  the  gnateet  advantages  with  the  least 
r{?k,  if  not  cost ;  and  the  Government  of  the  Doge  hailed  with 
sat  s faction  the  advent  of  a  steadfast  ally  in  the  Head  of  the 
Church. 

In  the  July  following  the  election  of  Eugenius,  a  new  General 
Council  met  at  Basle  with  his  concurrence  to  seek  the  accoui- 
pliahment  of  the  gnmd  aim,  in  whidi  that  of  Fjaa  in  1409,  and 
that  of  Constance  in  1414,  had  successively  failed.  The  fiepublic 
was  leptesented  by  her  own  were 
sent  from  all  quartets  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations.  In 
sanctioning  the  choice  of  a  German  city  as  the  seat  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  Pope  discovered,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  he  had 
committed  a  grave  blunder.  The  Assembly,  removed  beyond  the 
range  of  his  influence,  ])roved  unruly  and  contumacious.  Hia 
Holiness  was  in  a  perfect  frenzy.  He  inveighed  again.^L  its 
insolence.  He  hesitated  not  to  declare  his  resolution  to  dissolve 
it ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  that  Venice  restrained 
him  from  setting  out  for  Basle  and  leaving  B<mie  at  the  mercy 
of  the  opposite  faction.  The  imperious  and  violent  charscter  of 
Condolmiero  bred  a  good  deal  of  iU^will,  and  created  him  many 
enemies.  But  his  own  countrymen  espoused  his  pretensions  with 
undiminished  warmth,  and  Venice  alone  was  powerful  enough  to 
protect  him.  Andrea  Mocenigo,  ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Prague,  was  instructed  (if  he  judged  fit)  to  make  known  to  his 
Majesty  that  the  Signory  treated  Eugenius  as  the  only  true 
Supreme  Pontiff,  and  gave  him  its  hearty  support 

Ail  the  moral  weight,  winch  the  iavuur  uud  friendship  of  the 
Vatican  carried  with  tihem»  was  now  transferred  to  Venice.  But 
the  Bepublic  had  also  improved  the  state  of  her  idations  with 
tiie  Emperor  Sigismund.  By  a  treaty  concluded  in  1428,  and 
recently  renewed  (June  14,  1432),  all  apprahensions  on  the  side 
of  Dalmatia  and  Friuli  were  at  all  events  postponed,  and  Venice 
deiived  from  the  successful  mediation  of  the  Pope  a  prodigious 
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accession  of  confidenoe  and  strength.  The  treaty  of  1432  con- 
tained one  provision  which  did  not  occur  in  its  predecessors,  and 
which  accorded  to  Sigismund  free  liberty  to  make  war  upoo  liis 
enemies  in  the  Peninsula,  always  excepting  Ferrara,  Mantua, 
MouLefermto,  and  Ravenna,  "  which  enjoyed  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  Signory."  In  diplomatio  language,  the  Venetians 
intimated  that^  tbe  defSenaive  Leagae  between  tbe  Duke  of  Milan 
and  their  own  Govemment  having  expiied  in  Februazy  twelve- 
month, they  should  not  feel  themselvea  at  all  pledged  to  interfere, 
whenever  it  miglit  suit  the  convenience  and  taste  of  his  Majesty 
to  attack  FiHppo-Maria  Visconti.  After  his  coronation  by  the 
Pontiff  at  Pome,  Sigismund  proceeded  to  Basle,  carrying  with  him 
10,000  gold  ducats,  which  the  Pepublic  had  given  to  him  at  hia 
own  desire  to  enable  him  to  advocate  the  cause  of  Eugenius.' 

**  The  Emperor,"  comments  l.eouardo  Aretino,*  "  came  into 
Italy  with  every  prepoase^on  in  &Tonr  of  Viaoonti,  and  he  leaves 
it  with  e\^r}  prepossession  in  fkvour  of  the  Venetiana" 

His  HolinesSi  however,  was  so  far  horn  bang  out  of  danger, 
that  hia  troubles  could  not  be  said  to  have  yet  fsirly  begun.  Tbe 
Duke,  incensed  at  a  turn  of  fortane  which  so  much  weakened  hia 
own  power,  and  more  than  proportionately  strengthened  his  op- 
ponents, i!)dn1i/ed  his  anger  and  spleen  by  pouring  a  large  body 
of  troops  uuder  Francesco  blorza  and  Nicolo  Fortebraccio  into  the 
Eoclesiastical  States.  The  Pope  tried  to  divide  his  enemies  by 
oiiering  to  invest  Sforza  with  the  March  of  Ancona.  But  the 
Duke  retaliated  by  inciting  the  Komans  to  revolt ;  and  his  Holi- 
ness, besieged  in  the  Castle  of  San  Giovanni  Grisogono,  escaped 
with  difficulty  from  tibe  hands  of  the  insurgents.  His  tiack  was 
happily  undiscovered.  The  fugitive  resched  lieghom  in  safety  on 
the  12th  June ;  and  on  the  22nd  he  arrived  at  Florence,  where 
he  met  a  joyous  reception.* 

After  the  lengthened  maintenance  of  a  neutral  attitude  toward 
the  Cliurch,  Veuice  again  found  herself  assuming  the  old  character 
of  its  champion.  Into  this  policy  the  chivaJric  element  i)er}iaps 
more  or  less  largely  entered :  yet  none  was  more  excellently 
calculated  to  advance  the  views  which  the  l\epublic  was  known 
to  entertain  on  the  mainland ;  and  the  present  situation  of  Con- 
dolmiero  therefore  engaged  the  gravest  attention  and  most  anxlooa 

1  Surado,  FiU,  1033. 
*  Suorum  Ten^onun  Commtniariui^  Murat  xTiii.  936. 
>  Idorit  di  Finnu,  Hunt  six.  976. 
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tfaoiq^ts  of  the  Signoty.   It  had  become  dear,  that  the  oatbieak 

of  a  fresh  war  with  Milan  was  merely  a  qneatfon  of  time ;  and» 
although  there  might  be  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Venetians  to  postpone  liostilities,  circumstances  were  daily  arising 
which  rendered  such  a  course  by  no  means  easy.  As  a  temporary 
measure,  an  ambassador  was  sent  to  Bologna  to  exhort  that  City 
to  preserve  its  allegiance  to  Rome,  while  a  second  proceeded  to 
Plorence  with  iustructious  to  suggest  the  immediate  levy  of  3000 
men  (of  whom  the  Signory  offered  to  contribute  two^hirds),  to 
ahield  the  H0I7  Father  from  his  penecuton,  and  to  maintain  in 
ita  integrity  the  Patiimony  of  Saint  Peter,  the  legacy  to  the 
Apostolic  See  of  the  great  Coontees  Matilda.  The  affiuis  of  the 
Church  were  in  this  distressing  posture,  when  the  struggle  for 
political  supremacy  between  the  Florentine  Houses  of  Medici  and 
Albizzi  terminated  in  the  defeat  and  Wnishment  of  Cosmo  de' 
Medici  to  Padua,  The  wealthiest  man  in  his  own  great  city,  and 
the  head  of  one  of  the  principal  banking  tiiins  in  Europe,  Medici 
counted  many  fheuUs  iu  the  influential  circles  uf  Venice.  The 
Signoiy,  having  little  feuth  in  the  stability  of  the  Albiszi  admin- 
lstzatlon»  instmoted  her  ministers  on  the  Una  fima  to  receive 
the  «dle  with  fiill  honours ;  and  at  her  intercession  the  ilorsntine 
Government  was  even  induced  to  sanction  the  residence  of  Cosmo 
and  his  family  in  any  part  of  the  Venetian  Empire.  The  banker 
himself,  who  was  well  known  to  the  Venetians,  and  whose  father 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Florentine  Association  at  Venice,  fixed 
his  abode  in  the  capital,  where  he  was  tlip  mieat  of  the  patrician 
Jacopo  Donato.  He  was  a  man  of  a  relined  mind  and  liberal 
tastes ;  and  during  his  stay  he  spent  large  sums  iu  refounding, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Florentine  architect  Michelozzo,  who 
accompanied  him  to  his  tempocaiy  Tesidence»  the  did  Abbey 
library,  and  in  enriching  the  Instiitution  with  books  and  otbor 
works  of  art.  The  gieat  Florentine  statesman  was  charmed  by 
the  reception  which  was  accorded  to  him ;  he  had  had  no  idea* 
he  eaid  himself,  that  he  would  experience  such  flattering  attention 
and  snch  loving  sympathy.  The  Eepublic  discerned  in  him  the 
coming  man  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno. 

"While  the  licentious  element,  which  had  imperceptibly  crept 
into  the  freedom  of  the  majority  of  Italian  cities  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  corrupting  its  character  and  sapping 
ittf  foundations,  the  new  principles  of  government  and  the  new 
oonstitntional  maxims,  upon  which  the  Yenetian  administration 
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was  oondnctod,  oarried  with  them  an  overmastaring  fonse.  While 

other  States  were  the  dupes  of  wretched  supentitions  or  the 

victims  of  an  abject  tyranny,  to  behold  a  Power  maintaining 
religions  tolerance  and  equality  of  civil  ri<,'>its,  was  a  novelty  in 
Europe ;  and  herein,  even  more  than  in  her  conimercial  prosperity, 
lay  the  cause  of  the  greatness  which  Venice  had  attained,  and  of 
the  malevolence  with  which  she  was  regarded.  The  Republic  waa 
doomed  henceforward  to  be  perpetually  at  war  with  one  Power 
or  the  other:  with  Ifilan,  with  France*  or  with  Gemany ;  with 
Europeans  or  witli  Asiatics.  Hie  motto  of  her  Empire  was  Peace ; 
hat  its  uphoHer  was  the  sword.  To  her  ambition  she  had  sacri- 
ficed for  ever  her  repose.  Her  Interests  were  identified  and 
bound  up  to  an  extent  which  she  perliBetly  appreciated  with  those 
of  Tuscany  and  Naples ;  and  her  quarrels  were  Italian  quarrels. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  T>i]kpdom  of  Milan  was  dangerous  and 
detrimental  to  lit  r ;  the  power  of  Visconti  was  antagonistic  to 
her  power;  hio  ambition  was  as  insatiable  as  her  own;  and  she 
therefore  observed  with  pleasure  any  tendency  on  the  part  of 
Sigismund  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  Milanese  dominion. 

The  condition  of  the  peninsula  remained  so  ominously  un- 
settled, that  it  was  impossible  to  foretell,  how  to  the  influence  of 
circumstances*  if  no  other  agency,  if^ght  constvain  her  to  return 
to  that  policy,  which  pointed  as  its  ultimate  object  to  nothing  less 
than  the  absorption  of  Lombardy.  The  side,  which  Venice  and 
Milan  were  taking  in  the  religious  contention  of  the  day,  was  so 
opposite,  tliat  the  relations  between  the  two  Powers  necessarily 
assumed  a  very  precarious  aspect ;  and  the  prospect  was  rendered 
still  less  tranquil  by  the  intrigues  and  troublesome  conduct  of  the 
Fatnaich  of  Aquileia,  Louis  de  Teck,  the  ci«ature  of  Sigismund. 
Before  the  Goundl  of  Basle,  which  deposed  the  Venetian  pontiff 
Eugenius  IV.,  De  Teck  laid  a  formal  eomplaint  of  the  usurpation 
of  Friuli  hj  the  l^gnorj.  The  Venetian  orators,  in  accordance 
with  their  instructions,  proposed  that  their  country  should  hold 
the  Province  as  a  material  guarantee,  "  until  the  expenses  of  the 
Friulan  war  were  paid,"  as  originally  stipulated,  and  that  if,  when 
the  pecuniary  claim  was  satisfied,  the  Eepnblic  considered  the 
cession  at  variance  with  her  interests,  the  question  siiould  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbu ration.  The  Patriarch,  however,  not  only  spumed 
the  suggestion,  but  launched  a  monitory  against  Venice.  That 
strong  messure  necessitated  the  transmission  of  fresh  dirsetions  to 
Bssle;  and  on  the  13th  Octoher  1434,  the  Senate  met  together 
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to  delibent^L    It  wu  iMolyed^  that  "  our  omton  Iw  desirad,  in 

omitting  no  opportunity  of  coming  to  terms^  to  seek  in  no  wise' 
any  relaxation  of  the  monitory,  since  '  the  more  unjust  it  is,  the 
less  wPK'ht  it  will  carry-,'  that,  if  it  I'f  found  impossible  to 
accommodate  mattere,  they  shall  leave  Basle,  and,  preparatory 
to  doing  so,  call  upon  the  representatives  of  all  the  I'owers 
there  a^»embled,  to  explain  clearly  how  the  case  stands — how 
formerly,  the  Patriarch  declining  the  friendship  of  the  Signory, 
and  atiiring  up  enemies  against  her,  the  latter  had  xeooniae  to 
Martin  Y.;  how  his  Holiness,  having  vainly  prayed  the  F^itriansh 
to  desist^  at  last  eonsented  to  the  war  waged  in  TrinVi  (1 420-1), 
a  war  undertaken  in  her  own  defence,  and  for  her  own  security ; 
a  war  welcomed  hy  the  population,  to  which  the  despotism  of  the 
Patriarch  had  become  insupportable.  Tn  what  manner,  th'  j  shall 
inquire,  can  Venice  be  justly  called  a  despoiler  of  the  Church  ? 
They  shall  point  out  how  a  numlxir  of  petty  tyrants  have  usurped 
lauds  belonp^ng  to  their  C4>untry,  and  have  enjoyed  them  un- 
molested ;  but  they  bhall  urge  warmly,  LimL  aj^aiuaL  the  VeueLiaua, 
who  never  nsoiped  the  property  of  any,  but  who  only  studied 
the  wel&re  of  their  sahjects,  a  charge  of  wrongful  occupation  is 
Barely  nnfidr  t" 

The  Government  of  the  Doge  snbaequently  (January  1435) 
aimed  at  improving  its  position  by  taking  the  opinion  of  the 
University  of  Padua  on  the  point  of  territorial  right  Tiie  views 
of  the  Doctors  were  favourable,  as  tni'^^dit  have  been  anticipated ; 
and  copies  of  the  report  made  to  tli(  SiL^nory  on  the  subject  were 
transmitted  to  all  the  European  lowers,  with  which  Venice  had 
relations. 

The  Council  of  Basle,  among  other  fruits,  brought  many 
illnstrions  visitors  to  Venice,  who  took  the  city  on  their  way,  or 
availed  themsdves  of  the  opportunity  a  friendly  conference 
with  the  Government  But  the  reasons  or  motives  were  manifold. 
The  Doge  customarily  acted  the  part  of  dceroMf  and  where  the  rank 
of  the  guest  was  equal  to  his  own,  his  Sereni^  met  him  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  capital  in  the  Bucentaur,  and  conducted  him 
back  with  full  honours.  The  etiquette  was  that  the  first  magis- 
trate of  tlie  iiepublic  uncovered  only  to  sovereign  princes,  who 
followed  the  example.  A  few  years  later  the  Council  of  Ferrara 
furnished  a  second  occasion  for  similar  visits,  and  we  hear  of  the 
Greek  Smpeior  and  his  hfother.  Despot  of  the  Moras,  heing 

t  Romwiin,  Atar.  Jkcimentata,  iv.  177,  el  $eqq. 
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splendidly  received  and  entertained,  the  Doge  taking  his  place  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  Emperor  (Tohannea  Palitologos),  when  he 
ascended  his  Majesty's  bai^e.  Sometimes  in  seasons  of  trouble 
or  illness  the  Doge  excused  himself,  as  wlu  n  Frederic  III.  and 
his  consort,  Eleonora  of  Portugal,  who  stayed  a  fortnight  at 
Venice,  and  wwe  leoeived  by  the  Bogareasa,  on  the  plea  that 
hsr  Gonsort  was  indispOBed ;  it  was,  in  fac^  tbe  commonf^^menl 
of  certain  private  ttonUes,  not  long  after  the  marriage  of  Jaoopo 
Eoflcari  in  1441  to  Lnoezia  Gontarini  Tbe  £mpiefla  was  onlf 
fifteen,  and  is  said  to  have  been  rather  oppressed  by  tbe  oera* 
monies  and  sight-seeing  which  she  was  expected  to  attend. 

At  the  same  time,  the  threatening  complexion  of  Italisn 
affain  persuaded  the  Eepublic  to  draw  nearer  to  Naples  and  the 
Emperor,  Already  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  (1434),  the 
ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Joan  II.  had  been  instructed  to 
solicit  the  Queen  to  join  in  protecting  the  Papal  States,  and  to 
sound  her  Mi^esty  touching  a  Yenetian  alliance;  and  efforta 
were  almost  simultaneously  made  to  convert  the  existing  truce 
with  Sigismund  into  an  oCbnsiYe  and  defensive  League^  The 
friendship  of  Yenioe  was  just  now  of  more  value  to  the  Emperor 
than  that  of  any  other  Power;  and  the  Signory  consequently 
thought  herself  strong  enough  to  stipulate  on  her  own  behalf  for 
the  boundary  of  the  Adda,  leaving  her  ally  at  liberty  to  appro- 
priate all  the  territory  on  the  Milanese  side  of  that  river,  while 
she  demanded  at  the  Imperial  hands  formal  investiture  with  hw 
acquisitions  on  the  tena  Jirma. 

The  Venetians  had  hesn  sagaciously  prodigal  of  their  homage 
to  the  distinguished  man,  to  whom  they  had  afforded  an  asylum, 
their  calculations  zespeetii^  a  revulsion  of  feeling  at  Florence 
were  speedily  verified  hy  the  recall  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  and  his 
restoration  to  office ;  and  the  nearly  concurrent  death  of  Joan  II. 
in  February  1435,  led,  after  a  severe  contest  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  claimants,  to  the  union  in  the  person  of  Alfonso  V. 
of  the  crowns  of  Arragon  and  Naples. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  in  Lombardy  was  recommencing  with  the 
seizure  of  Imola  by  a  Milanese  force  m  contravention  of  the 
treaty  of  1433.  But  the  progress  of  hostilities  was  remarkably 
languid,  victory  inclining  rather  to  ViscontL  The  Bepublic,  how* 
ever,  laboured  under  great  disadvantage  Her  alliance  with  the 
Emperor,  which  had  bred  such  hopefU  expectations,  did  not  add 
a  soldier  to  the  League.   Florence,  still  fostering  her  old  Luccbese 
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recollections,  and  more  bent  on  puling  her  own  fortunes  in 
Ttucany  than  on  falfiUing  her  oonti&ot,  lent  the  Venetians  no 
hearty  or  continuong  support.  Eugenius,  intimiflatcd  by  the 
menaces  of  Visconti,  went  over  to  his  side.  The  successor  of 
Carmagnola,  Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  began  to  follow  his  example, 
and  to  grow  indolent  and  listless.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  tide  of  war  exhibited  frightful  fluctuations.  In  the  course  of 
these  yeais,  the  Bepublic  preserved  with  difficulty  the  Bresciano, 
the  Beigamaaqne  and  tbe  Veionesei  Venma  itself  was  lost  and 
leooTerod.  The  enemy  belesgnesed  Brescia.  Bnt  the  Goveni- 
ment  did  not  relax  its  activity  for  a  moment  On  the  17th 
March  1436,  a  project  was  communicated  by  the  authorities  at 
Padua  to  the  Ten  for  introducing  Marsilio,  the  only  surviving 
son  of  Francesco  Novello,  into  that  City  in  the  flisguise  of  a 
merchant.^  The  dexterity  and  closeness,  with  which  the  plans 
of  Visconti  and  ius  minion  were  laid,  were  such  that  the  con- 
spiracy was  only  discovered  when  it  was  almost  matured.  The 
informant  of  the  local  government  was  a  peasant;  the  man 
stated  that  the  execution  was  fixed  for  the  19th.  liforsilio  was 
arrested  in  the  territory  of  Trento  on  his  way  to  Padna.  Con- 
ducted to  Venice,  he  was  brought  heforo  the  Decemvirs,  to  whom 
he  disclosed  under  torture  all  the  details  of  the  sclieme ;  ^  and 
on  the  20th  Maroh»  ha  was  beheaded  between  the  Columns.' 
All  his  accomplices,  whose  guilt  could  be  established,  were  sent 
to  the  scaffold. 

The  league  with  Sigismund,  although  it  did  not  yield  those 
practical  advantages  wliicli  had  been  so  sanguinely  anticipated, 
was  not  altogether  without  its  use.  One  of  the  conditions  had 
been,  that  the  Emperor  should  grant  the  Doge  fbvmal  investiture 
of  the  provinces  added  more  or  less  recently  to  the  Veoedan 
dominioo;  and  that  interesting  ceremony,  perfectly  consonant 
with  the  feudal  theories  which  the  Bepublio  then  found  in  force, 
took  place  at  length,  on  the  16th  August  1437.  on  the  Great 
Square  at  Prague.  Marco  Dandolo  represented  the  Signory.  A 
platform  was  erected  on  the  open  space,  surmounted  by  a  dais, 
on  which  sat  t!ie  Emperor,  surrounded  by  Ins  peers  and  councillors. 
An  enormous  crowd  filled  the  square.  So  soon  as  Dandolo 
approached,  two  hundred  gentlemen,  magniticently  habited, 
advanced  to  meet  him,  and  conducted  him  with  every  mark  of 

>  Narsgioro,  StoriOf  1099 ;  And  Aomanin,  iv.  179. 
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honour  to  the  platform.  The  ambassador,  who  appeared  in  a 
splendid  suit  of  cloth-of-gold,  walked  in  front  of  his  retinue  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  then  sank  on  his  kneea  The  Emperor 
instaatly  begged  him  to  rise,  and  desired  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  his  commission ,  Dandolo  replied  :  "I  am  charji^ed 
hy  the  Venetian  liepublic  to  ubtaiu  invesUlure  oi  the  States 
ykhkih  bekn^  to  her  on  the  Urra  Jima  t  *  whmi|Km  he  dis- 
played his  credentials.  Sigisrannd  signified  his  complaisa&ce ; 
and  in  imitation  of  his  example^  all  tose»  and  proceeded  in  older 
to  the  Cathedral,  where  mass  was  performed.  On  the  zetom  to 
the  Square,  the  diploma  was  read,  by  which  Francesco  Foseari 
was  declared  "  Doge  of  Treviso,  Feltre,  Belluno,  Ceneda,  Padua, 
Brescia,  Bergamo,  Casalmaggiore,  Soncino,  Platina,  San  Giovanni- 
a-Croce,  and  all  the  Castles  and  places  in  the  Cremouese  territory 
and  in  the  rest  of  Lombardy  on  this  (the  Venetian)  side  of  the 
Adda."  At  the  conclusion,  Dandolo  took  au  oath  of  fealty,  and 
engaged,  that  all  the  successors  of  Foseari  should  repeat  the 
ceremony,  and  should  transmit  a  yearly  trihnte  of  1000  sequins 
in  the  shape  of  a  cloak  of  clo1h-of-geld  or  otherwise,  as  hie 
Mqesty  might  he  pleased  to  direct  Sigismnnd  brought  tiie 
prooeedii^  to  a  close  by  confeiiing  the  honour  of  knighthood 
upon  the  ambassador,  and  by  pronouncing  in  his  presence  a 
glowing  paneg}Tic  on  the  Republic.  Tlie  diploma  was  dated  the 
20th  July  1437;  and  it  was  proclaimed  by  Ducal  manifesto  at 
Venice  on  the  20th  November  following.^  Both  the  tribute  and 
the  investiture  were  part  of  the  mfedia- val  system  of  feudal  tenure, 
under  which  service  gave  title,  and  eventually,  in  many  cases,  the 
latter  was  not  invalidated  by  the  discontinnanGe  of  the  ori^al 
eqniTalent. 

Thus  the  title  which  the  Visoonti,  captains  and  archbishope 
of  Milan,  had  home  in  the  preceding  century,  was  allowed  to 
devolve  upon  iVancesco  Foseari  Foseari  became  Doge  of 
Venice  'and  a  moiety  of  Lombardy,  and  Imperial  Vicar.  The 
diploma  of  1437  had  its  moral  utility  in  legitimising  the  Italian 
conquests  of  Venice,  and  in  lending  an  approved  sanction  to  her 
territorial  claima 

She  had  seldom  been  in  more  urgent  need  of  all  the 
courage  and  strength,  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  collateral 
incidents  to  afford  her.  The  Bepublic,  in  the  prosecution  of  her 
war  against  Visoonti,  still  laboured  under  numerous  drawbacks. 

1  Bomauin,  iv.  187. 
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Above  aU,  the  Tnmry  was  deaiilj  and  alarmmgly  embammed 
by  the  expenses  of  a  atniggle,  which  had  lasted  with  few  inter- 
xiiptioBB  since  1424 ;  and  a  pernicious  anomaly  had  crept  into 

practice,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  revenue  was  collected  in 
advance.  The  con  sequences  of  the  systematic  adoption  of  such 
a  principle  were  speedily  felt ;  in  less  than  twelve  years 
7,000,000  of  fresh  debt  had  accumulated.  The  Funds  which,  at 
the  death  of  liiu  Doge  Mocenigo,  amounted  only  to  6,000,000 
(dncataX  bad  already  reached  13,000,000.  TranoeBOO  Sfona 
and  bis  ftee  Lances  weie  no  longer  in  the  pay  of  the  Dnke;  bat 
tbe  Florantines  monopoUaed  their  services,  and  Florence  con- 
titQned  to  aggrandise  herself  in  INiacany,  and  to  resent  the 
lACchese  policy  of  Venice  by  estrangement^  Gomo  de'  Medici 
himself  tried  to  prevail  on  Venice  to  act  with  greater  cordiality 
and  energy  in  promoting  the  views  of  liis  own  countrymen,  and 
paid  a  personal  visit  to  the  city  for  the  furtherance  of  the  matter. 
He  was  received  with  politenpsR,  yet  not  with  that  effusive  atten- 
tion, which  he  had  experienced  as  an  exile.  The  liepublic  virtually 
said  to  him,  that  it  did  not  object  to  the  Florentines  taking 
Looca,  bat  tbat  it  would  not  spend  its  money  in  helping  them  to 
do  so.  He  proceeded  to  Ferrara,  and  saw  the  Pope;  bat  his 
mission  was  not  podnctive  of  any  immediate  froit,  and  on  bis 
way  home  he  agpdn  appealed  to  tbe  BepnbHc,  and  was  almost 
repulsed. 

The  troops  in  the  Venetian  pay  were  insufficient  to  cope  with 
the  Milanese,  even  if  the  Sif^-nory  had  been  more  than  commonly 
fortunate  in  her  Captain-General,  while  the  reverse  was  tlie  truth. 
The  Marquis  of  Mantua  manifested  all  the  sluggishness  and  all 
the  caprice  of  Carmagnola  witliout  any  marked  indications  of 
Oarmsgnolft's  genins;  and  his  Uondem  and  sbortoomings  beesme 
'  at  last  so  flsgnmt^  that  his  employen  conceived  a  suspicion  of  his 
honesty.'  The  Pdesine  of  Bovigo  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Yttiice  ostensibly  in  pledge  for  the  payment  of  an  old  debt  dne 
to  her  from  Ferrara ;  and  the  Marquis,  disgusted  by  the  retention 
of  his  province,  and  emboldened  by  the  firm  attitude  of  the 
Milanese  nndf^r  Piccinino,  began  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Duke,  and  to  waver  in  his  friendship  for  the  Republic.  Thus, 
the  Florentine  connection  continued  to  be  excessively  precarious ; 
neither  MauLua  nor  Ferrara  was  to  be  trusted ;  and  the  Govern- 

*  Cavalcanti,  Istorie  FiorerUint,  lib.  zii.  cap.  1. 
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ment  of  the  Doge  was  expecting  from  week  to  week  to  be  apprised 
of  the  reconciliatinn  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  with  his  intended 
son-in-law  over  the  joined  bauds  of  Bianca  Yisconti  and  Franceflco 
Sforza. 

Surrounded  by  these  ditticulties,  added  to  her  iinanciai  em- 
baitaBBment}  Venice  felt  that  she  had  no  easy  part  to  play ;  and 
it  was  with  a  sensation  aldn  to  idiof  that  she  viewed  tho  resigna- 
tion of  Gonsaga  in  Norembei  1437.  '*0n  tho  26th  (Nov.)/' 
Sanudo  reports,  "  the  Pregadi  held  a  meeting;  becanse  the  Lord 
of  Mantua  had  sent  the  Signory  word,  that  after  the  end  of  the 
month  he  did  not  wish  to  retain  the  command,  but  desired  to 
return  home.  Wherefore  it  was  decided  that  Gattamelata  should 
be  made  Governor  of  the  Army."  It  was  the  latter,  whose 
talents,  onorcjy  and  devotion  had  more  than  once  saved  the  cause 
which  he  was  serving  Iroiu  ruin ;  and  the  hope  was  cherished 
that  under  his  immediate  auspices  the  exertions  of  the  troops 
wonld  develop  important  and  happy  vstnlts. 

Gonsaga  had  no  sooner  quitted  the  service,  than  he  unmasked 
himself,  and  went  over  to  the  Duke,  with  whom  he  secretly 
planned  a  partition  of  the  Venetian  dominions  on  the  terra 
firmOt  Verona  and  Vicenza  falling  to  the  shEu*e  of  Mantua,^ 
Brescia  and  Bergamo  to  that  of  Milan.  TTis  conduct,  which  had 
during  some  time  been  exciting  mistrust,  was  now  at  once 
explained.  His  duplicity  and  its  tardy  detection  enraged 
beyond  measure  his  fonnor  employers ;  and  reprisal  was  made  by 
seizing  the  persons  and  property  of  the  Mantuau  residents  at 
Venice,  and  by  inflicting  every  possiUe  damage  on  the  oommeree 
and  tenitory  of  the  traitor.  His  successor  did  not  disappoint  the 
proud  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of  his  genius  and 
capabilities.  The  new  General-in-Chief  threw  into  the  work 
before  him  an  honest  heart  and  splendid  faculties ;  and  all  that  it 
was  humanly  possible  to  do  with  the  limited  force  at  his  disposal, 
Gattamelata  performed  with  equal  courac^^,  fidelity  and  j^eal 

Gattamelata  had  not  only  to  contend  against  siipt  rior  nunibere, 
but  he  had  to  deal  with  a  master-spirit.  The  I  )u1cl'  still  employed 
the  great  soldier  Nicolo  riccinino,  the  most  disiinguished  disciple 
of  the  school  of  strategy,  founded  in  Italy  by  Andrea  Braccio  of 
Montone.    Fiocinino  carried  all  before  him.*   The  Veronese, 

*  Simoneta,  Vita  Fraiu-is-i  Sforfiir,  lib.  vi.  :  .Soldo,  ir'-morii',  S^P 

*  Annalta  BonincotUrii,  148,  Murat.  xx.  ;  Soldu,  Memorie,  ;  SimooeU, 
Pfl*  ^fwtim,  Ubw  V. ;  Oftvalnati,  JMorU  FianttHm,  lib.  z. 
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Vicentino,  Bresciano,  and  Bergamasque,  with  the  important 
exception  of  Montechiaro,  the  Orci,  Palazzolo  and  some  other 
first-class  fortresses,*  were  overrun  by  the  Milanese.  Tlie  fortune 
of  war  threatened  to  wrest  those  valuable  provinces  altogether 
from  the  Bepublic. 

The  latter  neglected  no  precaution  for  preserving  its  posses- 
sion! and  for  piotecting  its  subjecta  The  veteian  Loredano  was 
sent  inth  a  strong  flotilla  to  tfao  Po,  to  create  a  diversion  in  the 
dizectioB  of  Mantua,  and  to  oompel  Gonsaga  to  piovide  for  the 
defence  of  his  own  estates.*  By  opportunelj  relaxing  her  grasp 
of  liovigo,  over  which  she  claimed  no  pemanent  jurisdiction,  the 
Signory  removed  a  lurking  sense  of  wrong  from  the  breast  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ferrara,  and  secured  a  free  passafrc  for  lier  troops 
through  the  Ferrarese  territory.  A  renewed  atteiupt  was  made 
to  obtain  the  services  of  Sforza,  still  detained  by  Florence,  with  a 
view  to  his  coalition  with  Gattaiueluta. 

Fiednino,  having  made  himself  master  of  Ossalmaggiore, 
crossed  the  Oglio,  canied  his  arms  into  the  Bieeoiano,  and, 
manhing  in  the  direction  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  took  Bivdtella, 
Chiari,  Pontoglio  and  Soncino;  and,  notwithstanding  a  severe 
check  from  the  Venetian  Commander  at  Rosato,  he  advanced 
upon  Brescia  itself.  That  stronghold  which,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  century,  had  actually  connived  at  its  reduction  to  the 
Venetian  rule,  evinced  its  predilection  for  the  mildest  and  most 
constitutional  of  media'val  governments  by  a  noble  and  grand 
defence.  A  militia  of  COOO  citizens  formed  the  garrison;  and 
the  entire  population,  banishing,  at  the  summons  of  the  Com- 
mandant Francesco  Barbaro,  all  party  difforences^  united  in  the 
common  cause. 

The  General-in-Chief  had  marched  with  a  little  too  much 
boldness  into  the  Bresciano.  He  soon  found  that.  Piccinino's 
superiority  of  force  threatened  him,  if  he  continued  to  advimce^ 
with  the  loss  of  his  communications  with  Venice,  and  that  such 
a  course  was  calculated  to  expose  tho  Kepublic  to  danger;  and 
GattameittLa,  who  had  only  3000  horse  and  2000  foot  under 
him'  was  obliged  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  idea  of  falling  back 
on  the  Veronese.  In  September  1438,  he  began  his  retreat. 
The  snow  ahready  mantled  the  Alpine  peaks  and  ridges ;  the 
mountain-streams  were  swollen  hj  the  heavy  autumnal  rains; 

'  Soldo,  794.  *  PUtina,  Historia  JJuiUuaTM,  Murat  xviii.  817. 

*  IU4  S16 :  OftVBloutl,  lib.  xU.  0. 1. 
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the  roads  were  terribly  out  of  repair;  almost  all  the  Vtridges  had 
been  washed  away;  and  scarcely  a  ford  was  availalle.  Tlie 
Army  was  exceedingly  short  of  provisions ;  ami  tlie  rear  was 
harassed  by  the  troops  of  the  Bishop  of  Trento,  an  ally  of  MObd. 
Everything  depended  on  the  ezeiciBe  of  unuiiinity;  dudpline 
aod  foititoda  Bat  the  men  and  their  offioen  wete  devoted  to 
Gattamekte;  and  the  letrogmde  movement  was  oondneted  hy 
the  CSaptain-Gr  ti(  ral,  in  soch  circumstances,  with  admirable  skill 
and  coolness.  The  torrents,  gnlUes  and  ravines  were  biidged. 
The  road?  were  levelled  and  repaired,  or,  where  they  were  too 
bad,  new  causeways  were  constructed  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  after  indescribable  trials  and  hardships  and  an  unbroken 
series  of  forced  marches,  the  Venetians  debouched  through  Val- 
Caprino  into  the  wide  plain,  on  which  Verona  stands.^  The 
Milanese  were  thus  baffled  in  their  moie  than  suspected  design 
of  throwing  themselves  hetween  Venice  and  her  little  amy,  and 
of  penebating  tluon|^  the  March  of  Psdna  into  the  Bogado. 
The  retreat  of  Gattamelata  was  deservedly  i^garded  by  the 
ta<^cians  of  his  day  as  a  masterpiece ;  but  that  retrsat,  while  it 
saved  the  Venetians  from  the  ultimate  ignominy  of  a  surrender, 
necessarily  reduced  the  Brescians  to  great  straits.  The  inhabitants 
displayed  in  the  presence  of  such  a  crisis  immense  heroism.* 
Every  sacrifice  and  privation  were  cheerfully  borne."  The  conduct 
of  Barbaro  exacted  applause  from  his  enemies  themseive.^.'  The 
two  leading  families,  the  Martinengri  and  the  Avogadri,  forgot 
their  rivalij,  and  fought  side  by  side.  The  ganison  behaved 
with  a  gaUantiy  which  filled  tiie  besiBgers  with  wonder  and 
respect  Of  the  popnlation  generally  such  was  the  enthusiastio 
loyalty,  such  was  the  fervent  aifootion  for  Venice  and  detestation 
of  Milanese  sway,  that  not  only  women  but  children  were  seen 
to  join  in  repelling  assaults  and  in  working  at  the  brcarhes. 
The  execution  of  the  enemy's  euns,  of  which  the  iiDallLr  ilirew 
300-lb.  stones,  was  frightful.  One  shot  blew  to  pieces  seven 
men,  and  scattered  their  limbs  so  confusedly,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  collect  them  for  burial* 

The  venerable  Loredano,  Captain  of  the  Po,  after  an  entntain* 
matt  given  to  the  Milanese  and  Venetian  officeis  in  compliment 
to  a  fifteen  days*  truce  ananged  between  Chmaga  and  himself, 

1  VATagiero,  Storia,  1102.  ^  CaMft  Ftta  d(  FfteMtW,  1074. 

*  Id.  yUa  I^ilippi-UaruB  Fieuomiiiit  991. 

*  PktiiM,  SIS;  Gkdididtv  VUa Oi Keeiniiio,  1S7S. 
»  Qmdido,  Vita  di  MhAm,  1078-4. 
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was  seized  by  symptoms  so  gravp,  that  on  the  26th  October 
1438,  he  hurriedly  returned  iiome,  where  he  died  in  s?reat 
suffering  on  the  1 1th  November  following.  He  was  buried  at 
K^auca  Eleua,  by  his  owq  desire,  without  any  public  Uemoustration. 
The  death  was  variously  explained ;  but  poison  was  the  likeliest 
eolution ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  appear  a  stnnge  and  ansfMcicHia 
ooincidenoe  that^  ahoitly  after,  hia  brother  Muoo,  sent  by  the 
Ten  to  Legnago  to  investigate  ohaiges  against  Andiea  Donato, 
the  Doge's  son-in-law,  and  gpvemor  of  the  place,  was  also  taken 
suddenly  ill,  and  succumbed.  He  had  found  affairs  so  unsatis- 
factory, that  he  arrested  Donato,  and  sent  him  under  escort  to 
Venice.  The  iJoge  has  been  accused  of  having  instituted  both 
these  fatalities ;  but  tliere  is  no  evidence  of  his  complicity,  nor 
is  it  too  much  to  athrm,  that  fairly  conclusive  evidence  would 
be  indispensable.  The  facts  were  so  imperfectly  known,  that 
contNnpofary  gossip- mongers  differed  in  their  aooonnts;  and 
Gioigio  Dolfino,  in  nanafting  the  fiist  casoalty,  does  not  even 
suggest  feed  play.  It  appears  more  likely  that  Loiedano  was 
broken  down  by  hard  work  and  disappointments 

The  Milanese  main  body,  20,000  strong,  with  between 
eighty  and  one  hundred  guns  of  the  largest  bore,  was  now  con- 
centrated before  Brescia,  the  possession  of  \vhi''!i  Viscouti 
particularly  coveted.  At  the  same  time,  detnchmeuta  of  the 
enemy  were  ^>enetrating  to  the  banks  of  the  Ailige :  while  the 
Veronese  March  was  swept  and  laid  under  coutribulious  by  the 
Marquis  of  Mantua.^  For  these  evils  there  was,  under  existing 
cireomatanoes  and  until  the  anival  of  Sforza*  no  apparmt 
remedy.  But  there  was  one  object,  which  seemed  to  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Ducal  Government,  and  which  it  detennined  to 
accom|]i sli  at  eveiy  cost  and  hazard;  and  this  object  was  the 
relief  of  the  faithful  and  suffering  Brescians.  The  eastern  shore 
of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  by  which  the  City  is  approached,  was  still 
open  to  the  Republic ;  but  on  that  lake  she  unfortunately  did  not 
possess  a  single  raft.  In  such  a  dilemma,  tiie  Senate  entertained 
a  proposal,  which  had  been  aubuiitted  to  the  Goverumeut  some 
time  since  by  two  foreign  engineers,  Blasio  de  Arboribus'  and 
Nioolo  Sorbdo,  for  conveying  a  flotilla  across  the  Tytolese  Alps 
on  cariiagea  diawn  by  men  and  oxen  into  the  Lsgo  di  San 
Andiea,*  and  ftom  the  latter  across  Monte-Baldo  into  the  Lego 

*■  PUtiua.  Hitt.  Mant.  81617  ;  Quidido.  1071. 
«  BooMaia,  ir.  <  EiMutin  VtMtm  8m^  87,  Add.  USA.  SSSO. 
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di  Garda  itself.  The  distance  to  be  traversed  was  about  200 
miles,  and  the  outlay  was  computed  at  15,000  ducats  or  upward. 
It  was  mid-winter,  and  a  deep  aoow  overapiead  the  ground.  Still 
the  SignoTj,  "  who,"  to  borrow  the  expreaoon  of  a  contnnporary 
memoir-writer/  '*  oonld  not  Bleep  until  Bieeda  had  been  leUeved," 
did  not  shrink  from  the  undertaking.  For  it  was  confidently 
calculated  that  it  would  develop  one  of  two  contingencies.  By 
leaving  the  movement  unopposed,  the  Milanese  would  enable  the 
Republic  to  victual  the  place;  by  opposing  it  in  force,  they 
would  leave  the  road  from  Brescia  to  Verona  sufficiently  un- 
guarded to  facilitate  the  transmissiuii  of  supplies  from  that 
quarter.  Immediate  steps  were  therefore  taken  to  carry  out  the 
scheme. 

The  flotiUa  consisted  6t  five-and-twen^  barks  and  six 
galleys;  it  was  under  the  csie  of  Ketio  Zeno.  Zeno  proceeded 
by  water  ftom  the  mouth  of  the  Adige  up  to  Boveredo ;  from 
that  point  the  passage  to  the  summit  of  Monte-BaldOi  over  an 
artificial  causeway  of  boughs,  stones  and  other  rough  materials, 
runninjij  along  the  bed  of  a  precipitous  faU,  furnished  a  spectacle 
which  none  could  witness  and  forget  Yet  the  greatest  difficulty 
even  then  remained  to  be  overcome.  The  descent  from  Monte- 
Baldo  was  a  perfect  prodigy  of  mechanical  skill.  The  whole 
process,  which  demanded  au  irua  will  and  untliuching  nerve  on 
the  part  of  these  engaged  in  its  execution,  was  conducted  through 
the  medium  of  huge  cables  securely  futened  to  each  vessel,  before 
it  was  launched  from  the  almost  perpendicular  deolivity  on  the 
other  side.  The  galleys  and  barks,  thus  guided  and  checked, 
were  allowed  to  slide  down  the  mountain ;  and  the  ropes  were 
slackened  little  and  little  by  pulleys  and  windlasses,  until  the 
ship  reached  the  bottom.  From  the  foot  of  Monte- Baldo  to 
Torbole,  the  nearest  point  of  the  lake,  was  between  twelve  and 
6fteen  miles ;  and  after  stupendoas  toil,  and  amid  almost  in- 
surmountable obstacles,  the  Pleet  was  at  last  set  atloat  on  the 
Lago  di  Garda,  the  theatre  in  former  timea  some  of  the 
militaiy  triumphs  of  Claudius  Gothious,  in  the  oonne  of  Febni- 
aiy  1489.* 

This  overland  transport  from  the  Adige,  accomplished  by  a 
process  of  which  modem  history  furnished  no  second  example* 

»  Soldo,  Meinork,  808.  *  Cuidido,  Vila  di  2f.  JPieeinino,  107fi-7. 

3  See  PUtina,  Uisiorin  MmhuuM,  Ifuftt  XX.  6S8 ;  OATvlMBtl,  Mtrit  K9- 
nmMM^  libb  MiL  cap.  6. 
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and  in  comparison  with  which  the  celebrated  Passage  of  Hannibal 
dwindles  into  insignificance,  was  after  all  something  like  a  waste 
of  time  and  money.  On  their  arrival  at  Torbole,  where  they 
were  obliged  to  construct  a  haven  *  with  such  materials  as  they 
could  command  within  the  shortest  possible  time,  Zeno  and  his 
companions  found  themselves  coufi-oiiUid  with  a  greatly  superior 
naval  force  under  Vitaliano  and  Giovanni  Gonzaga.^  Piccinino 
had  ooUeoted  their  purpose,  and  had  forestalled  them;  and  the 
Venetum  commander,  after  reconnoitring  the  enemy,  had  no 
alternative  but  to  retire  npon  Torbole,  and  to  throw  oat  linei  of 
palisades  to  save  his  little  s  |ua  Iron  from  destmction. 

Tiie  triumphs,  which  had  down  to  the  present  time  attended 
th*:  Milanese  arms,  were  undoubtedly  owing  in  some  measure  to 
the  masterly  dis]M)Ritions  and  unwearied  artiviiy  of  Piccinino ; 
but  they  proceeded  even  to  a  larger  extent  from  the  faulty 
tactics  of  the  Allies  themselves.  While  the  Lieutenant  of 
Visconti  had  wisely  coucculrated  his  strength  on  the  Veuetian 
Provinces  of  the  terra  firma  with  the  evident  design  and  ex- 
pectation of  beating  his  adversaries  in  detail,  the  fbrces  of  the 
ieagae  woe  foolishly  divided  between  Tuscany  and  the  Itbrcbes ; 
and  it  was  a  circametance  of  a  highly  suspicious  character  that, 
althongfa  the  interests  of  the  Coalition  no  longer  required  the 
presence  of  any  large  body  of  men  on  the  Tuscan  frontier,  where 
a  separate  peace  between  Milan  and  the  Medici  Government  had 
temporarily  suspended  hostilities,^  the  bulk  of  the  confederated 
army  under  Sforza  was  still  retained  by  tlie  Florentine.s,  and 
Lombardy,  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  seat  of  war,  was  almost 
dennded  of  troops.  The  Venetian  Government,  haunted  by 
misgivings  of  the  fnt^prity  of  Cosmo  de*  Medici  and  his  oonntry- 
men,  and  deeply  anzions  on  financial  grounds  to  witness  the 
return  of  peace,  now  made  an  earnest  and  emphatic  appeal  to 
Sforza  in  poson;^  and  at  length,  in  the  latter  half  of  June 
1439,  that  general  appeared  on  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  The 
Signory  was  delighted  at  his  arrival.  On  the  2.'^rd,  the  united 
colours  of  Venice,  Florence  and  Genoa  were  forwarded  to  him  as 
an  emblem  of  his  mission. 

The  motive  of  the  Marquis  ot  Ancona  in  taking  part  with 
the  Bepublics  against  the  father  of  Bianca  Visconti  was  suffi- 
ciently transparent     None  understood  better  than  Sfonsa  the 

I  Soldo  ooQtofflp.  McmoTH,  808  ;  Munt.  xxL        *  FUtiiu,  uH  suprd. 

•  BlmoMta,  Vita  ^miuM  ^«rtim,  lib.  *  Fktiiu,  Oitt,  MmL  626. 
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fickle  and  pusillanimous  character  of  the  man  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal,  and  the  cowardly  heart  which  was  masked  l  \'  ihusc  , 
hardened  liueameuts ;  aud  be  had  begun  to  persuade  bimaelf  that, 
if  his  deaiest  wish  was  to  be  accomplished  at  all,  its  aocompUsb- 
ment  was  to  be  procuied  intimidatioii  more  surely  than  by 
any  other  method.  On  repeated  occasions,  Filippo-Maiia  had 
behaved  to  bis  futme  son-in-law  with  the  most  flagrant  bad 
faith.  In  one  instance,  the  marriage  was  actually  fixed,  and  the 
guests  were  even  invited,*  when,  on  some  frivolous  pretext,  the 
ceremony  was  indefinitely  po53tponed.  During  the  somewhat 
lengthened  stay  of  Sforza  in  the  Florentine  service,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Piccinino  liad  increased  to  a  dangerous  extent, 
and  the  new  Captain-General  of  the  League  secretly  exulted  in 
the  prospect  of  making  himself  of  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Duke,  as  w^  as  in  those  of  the  Signory,  by  damaging  the 
reputation  and  influence  of  his  great  militaiy  rbnL 

Venice  and  Sforsa  had  thus  bdoome  neoesssjry  to  each  other. 
By  the  fresh  compact,  dated  so  far  back  as  the  19th  February 
1439,^  into  which  the  General  had  entered  with  the  two 
Powers,  the  salary  payable  to  him  and  his  companies  (in  equal 
proportions)  reached  the  exorbitant  snm  of  18,000  ducats  a  \ 
month  ;  and  the  Kepublic  herself,  elated  by  the  satisfactory 
aspect  of  affairs,  is  found  repeatino;  the  alluring  proposals  which 
she  had  formerly  addressed  to  Carmagnola.  "  So  soon  as  you 
become  master  the  terzitory  of  Gonzaga,"  the  Senate  writes  <m 
the  30th  July,  *'we  will  recognise  yon  as  Lord  of  Mantua;  if 
you  do  not  happen  to  succeed  in  Uiis  object,  we  will  consent  to 
your  occupation  of  Cremona  and  the  Cremonese.  But  if  you 
cross  the  Adda,  the  Dukedom  of  Jiilan  itself  shall,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  actual  holder,  be  your  reward;  and  we  will 
acknowledge  your  title."* 

The  junction  so  long  and  fondly  desired  between  Sforza  and  \ 
Gattnmelata,  now  second  in  command,  having  been  effected  at  i 
the  end  of  June,  the  Captain-General  found,  by  a  return  taken  at  * 
Montagnano  on  the  25th,  that  he  had  14,000  horse  under  his 
oxdeis,  with  the  best  part  of  the  year  before  him  ;*  and  he  soon 
shewed  a  determinatifm  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  his  time^ 
The  Vicentino  had  been  so  incompletely  conquered  by  Piccinino, 


1  fiimoneta,  lib.  t. 
>  Iliis  agreeoMiit  irfll  b*  found  in  «itm»  in  Arth,  Shr,  ^aL  zv. 
*  Bonaidn,  iv.  196.  *  Hvn^tto,  Sttria,  1103. 
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that  in  a  few  days  it  was  completely  recovered  by  the  Allies ; 
and  the  enemy,  apprehensive  of  being  taken  in  rear,  repaaied  the 
Adda.'  The  theatre  of  war  was  now  transferred  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Lago  di  (iarda,  nn(\  the  C'ommander-iii-Chicf  was  urged  by 
the  Signory  to  apply  luiuself  without  dehiy  to  the  object  which 
she  continued  to  have  most  at  heart — ^tlie  relief  of  Brescia.  The 
march  of  the  army  across  the  Alps  in  the  footsteps  of  Zeno  began 
in  August,  and  the  piooesB  oooupied  eonaideiably  more  than  two 
montha.  It  was  not  till  the  second  wedc  in  NoTember,  tbat 
Sfoisa  arriYed  at  the  defiles  oondncting  to  the  Fortxess  of  Tenna ; 
and  here  be  found  the  Milanese  and  Mantnans  under  Fiodnino 
in  penon  drawn  up  in  xeadiness  to  dispute  the  passage.  With 
the  aid  of  the  lirescians,  a  large  body  of  whom  suddenly  appeared 
on  the  heiL^hts  and  rolled  down  huge  crags  on  the  enemy  in  the 
gorge  beneath,  the  Captain-General  gained  the  day  (Xovember  9), 
and  the  position  was  triumphantly  carried.  A  special  messenger 
was  dispatched  on  that  very  evening  from  the  iield  of  butlle  with 
a  note  endorsed:*  "To  the  Most  Serene  and  SsceUent  !Prince 
and  Lord  onr  Singular  Good  Lord,  Lord  Fianeesoo,  Doge  of 
Venice." 

"Most  Serene  Prince — 

"  This  is  to  apprise  your  most  illustrious  Lordship  that  Nicolo 
Fioeinino,  being  in  force  here  to  contest  certain  of  the  Faases  of 
Tenna,  we  hastened  to  give  the  order  to  carry  the  said  Ftons. 
We  sent  for  troops  from  Brescia ;  we  charged  the  enemy,  and 
scattered  them.  My  Lord  Carlo,  son  of  the  Lord  of  Mantua,  has 
been  taken ;  Nicolo  Piccinino  escaped.  Our  men  are  still  in 
pursuit  We  believe  that  a  great  many  cavalry  and  also  foot 
are  in  our  hands.  We  write  this  to  you  in  order  that  you  may 
be  in  possession  of  the  facts  as  soon  as  possible.  We  will  shortly 
communicate  with  the  most  illustrious  Signory  more  in  full 

"From  your  most  auspicious  Camp  at  Arco,  November  9, 
1439. — ^Tour  Serenity's  seryants, 

"Fravcibco  Siorza,  Couot. 

**  GATTAlOnULTA  01*  NABHL"*  • 

At  the  moment  when  he  wrote  or  dictated  these  hurried 

iiiit-a,  Count  iraucesco  was  not  aware  of  the  manner  in  which 

'  Candido,  FUa  di  iV.  Pieeinino,  1077,  Mtint.  xxl 
»  Sanudo,  l'i(e,  1082. 

'  This  ia  the  same  penon  to  vhom  ao  equestrian  statue  by  Donatello  was 
•Mofcid  in  front  of  Um  Oniinh  of  Sis  Antonto  at  Moa  in  liSS. 
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Ficcinino  bad  slipped  througli  his  hands.    The  latter,  when  he 

saw  that  ftfTairs  were  quite  desperate,  threw  himself  in  the  first 
instance  into  Tenna  ;  but  from  an  impression  tliat  he  would  be 
unable  to  maintain  that  position,  he  almost  immediately  after- 
ward quitted  the  stronghold,  tied  up  in  a  sack  half  filled  with 
rags,  and  was  carried  through  the  hostile  camp  to  Itiva  di  Logo 
on  the  shotdders  of  one  of  his  orderlies,  a  bmwny  Teuton  of 
gigantic  stntnie.^  The  feat  amounted  to  a  miiade :  for  Picctnino 
hiniaelf  iras  a  tall,  burly  man ;  and  even  to  the  huge,  stalwart, 
fellow  whose  back  he  turned  to  such  good  purpose,  the  load  was 
a  severe  strain  of  muscle  and  sinew.  A  belief  prevailed  at 
the  time  in  some  quarters  that  the  Venetian  Proveditor  knew 
thoroughly  well  the  contents  of  the  sack,  and  connived  at  the  trick. 
But  this  was  so  far  from  being  the  truth,  that  the  Venetian 
Grovemment  offered  a  reward  of  4000  ducats  to  any  one  who 
should  bring  Picciniuo  dead  or  alive. ' 

No  news  came  of  him « during  a  few  days'  and  Sforsa 
proceeded  to  sit  down  before  Tenna.  But  the  astounding  in- 
telligence was  soon  brought  that  the  Ifilanese  General  had  sur- 
prised  Verona,  and  was  aheady  master  of  the  principal  portion 
of  the  fortress.  Sforza  raised  forthwith  the  siege  of  Tenna,  and 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  a  place,  the  safety  of  which  was  of 
infinitely  superior  consequence  to  that  of  Brescia  itself.  For 
there  was  room  to  believe  that  the  enemy  dcsijiiried  to  follow  up 
the  reduction  of  Verona  by  an  invasion  of  tiie  March  of  Padua.* 

The  position  of  Brescia  was  so  bad  that  it  coiild  hardly  be 
worse.  The  pressure  of  the  siege  was  momentarily  removed; 
but  the  distress  was  becoming  perfectly  insupportable;  and 
deliTerance  once  more  postponed,  at  the  very  moment  when  it 
had  been  thought  to  be  indeed  at  hand,  by  the  diversion  into  the 
Veronese,  was  to  many  patient  and  longing  hearts,  in  the  most 
loyal  of  cities,  a  blow  too  bitter  and  heavy  to  bear.  "Ever}' 
day,"  records  an  eye-witness,  "  we  have  letters  here,  saying  that 
Count  Francesco  has  arrived,  now  in  the  I'iidoNano,  now  in  the 
Veronese ;  now  telling  us  that  he  has  beaten  Picciniuo ;  then 
that  he  has  driven  him  beyond  the  Adige.  In  these  reports 
there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  true  enough,  and  a  good  deal  that  is 
not,  One  thing  is  certain:  the  League  has  been  renewed. 
Disease  and  hunger  are  at  their  height  here.    It  seems  to  me, 

1  Soldo^  Mfinorit,  814-lfi.  >  SMiudo.  k^iU,  1083. 

*  Mnmtoii,  Aumii,  ix.  lU.  «  Ouidid«^  FUa  di  Ifi  Pkei»ina,  1077. 
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that  people  are  getting  qoite  weazx  of  life.  Sttch  is  their  ead 
condition,  that  it  is  <adj  because  they  dread  coming  again  under 
the  rule  of  thai  Duke  of  Milan,  that  they  hold  out"  ^  "  Afniirs," 
the  author  of  the  same  Mevwriah  tells  us  in  August  1439, 
**  have  nearly  reached  a  climax.  The  pestilence  is  most  terrible, 
the  scarcity  hardly  less  so.  Between  furty-five  and  fifty  are 
perishiiig  ilaily  :  yet,  umler  tlie  hope  that  Count  Francesco  will 
souu.  be  crossing  the  Minciu,  we  forget  our  trouhlea  in  the 
♦absorbing  idea  of  the  arrival  of  the  Count."  ' 

In  the  ensuing  month,  a  frightful  calamity  befell  the  Republic 
and  her  faithfol  stttileota.  The  flotilla  on  the  Lego  di  Garda 
under  Fietio  Zeno,  having  left  its  tolerably  secure  anchorage  at 
Torbole,  was  surprised  by  the  enemy  on  the  26th  September* 
and  was  absolutely  annihilated.  But  Venice  did  not  allow 
herself  to  be  disheartened  by  the  loss  ;  the  Senat^i  directed  the 
organisation  on  the  spot  of  one  far  more  numerous  and  powerful ; 
and  of  the  feverisli  anxiety  with  wliicli  each  vessel  was  watched 
in  its  progress  toward  completion  a  graphic  and  animated  picture 
survives.* 

Some  sort  of  help,  howew,  was  approaching  at  length. 
Sforza,  having  reoovered  Verona^'  and  having  thwarted  his 
adveisaiy  in  his  plan  for  canying  the  War  into  the  Fadovano 
by  compelling  him  to  retreat^*  retraced  his  steps  by  a  serim  of 
rapid  coantermarches,  and  succeeded,  in  spite  of  IMccinino,  in 
throwing  victuals  and  reinforcements  into  Brescia.  But  the 
season  was  now  very  advanced ;  the  weather  be^an  to  grow 
excessively  cold  and  inclement ;  and  the  Captain-Cieneral  had 
scarcely  atiorded  the  sufferers  this  partial  relief,  when  he  found  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  into  winter  quarters.  His  example  was 
imitated  by  the  Lieutenant  of  Yisconti;  and  thus  ended  the 
year  1439»  in  which  Venice  had  completely  won  back  her 
Provinces  of  Vicensa  and  Verona. 

The  supplies  brought  by  Sforza  to  the  Breacians  furnished 
only  a  respite.  Under  date  of  the  10th  April  1440,  we  have 
the  following : — "  Bread  is  frightfully  dear ;  people  are  living  on 
grass,  snails,  horseflesh,  rats,  mice,  dogs,  and  other  loathsome 
food.    You  may  see,  day  after  day,  three  hundred,  four  hundred, 

•  Soldo,  MtmoH$t  809.  '  IHA.  SI 2. 

»  Ibid.  813.  *  Ibid.  81i-16. 

•  Caodido,   Vita  I'htUppi. Marias   Vicfccmnti$,  Miint.  XX.  MS ;   Atttonio  dift 
BipklU  contemp.  Annates  PlacetUini,  Murat.  XZ.  876. 

•  Caudido,  Vila  di  N.  Ficciniiw,  1077. 
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yea  more,  children  on  the  Piasa,  ciying  aloud: — bread,  biead» 

for  the  love  of  God ! '  There  ia  no  bom  creature  so  cruel  that 
it  would  not  melt  his  heart  to  witness  such  a  spectacle.  I  believe 
tliat,  unless  Divine  Providence  were  watching  over  ua,  we  should, 
before  this,  have  surrendered,  or  every  soul  of  us  must  have 
died."* 

Till  the  arrival  of  Sforza  in  the  suiuiner  of  1439,  and  his 
assumption  of  the  Captaincj-Greneral,  both  the  military  and 
naval  opeiatums  of  tbe  fiepoblic  had  prospered  exoeedin^y  ill 
even  the  fleet  on  the  Po  was  obliged     a  diversion  of  the  liver 
from  its  natural  dbaimel  to  return  home  without  striking  a  blow. 

The  campaign  of  1439  exhibited  a  favourable  turn,  and  was 
on  the  whole  as  productive  as  could  have  been  ezpeeted :  yet  the 
loss  of  the  Lac!'^  '^i  rTanla  squadron  was  a  severe  misfortune, 
while  the  fate  *  t  the  Bresciano  and  the  Bei^matque  still 
trembled  in  the  balance. 

In  the  campaign  of  1440,  already  near  at  baud,  the  Duke  of 
Milan  was  recommended  by  Einaldo  degU  Albizzi,  leader  of  the 
Antt-Medicean  fiustion  at  Florence,  and  by  Ficoinino  himaelf  to 
attsmpt,  in  the  di£Beult  eitcnmstanesB  in  which  he  was  placed, 
the  diversion  of  Sfona  from  Lombardy  by  caiiying  the  war  into 
La  Marca,  and  thence  by  the  Maradi  route  into  Tuscany.  By 
this  plan  it  was  reckoned  that  CTount  Francesco,  on  the  one 
hand,  would  be  forced  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  Ancona ; 
while  the  Florentines,  on  their  part,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
watching  their  own  separate  interests,  would  throw  the  Republic 
on  her  own  resources,  and  leave  the  provinces  of  the  fen-a  Jirma 
at  the  mercy  of  Filippo-Maria.  Xbe  Duke  therefore  accepted 
the  strategical  programme  drawn  out  for  him,  and  his  lieutenant 
quitted  his  winter  quaiteze  in  February  at  the  head  of  6000 
hone.  On  the  4th  March,*  the  liOanese  reached  Bologna;' 
Piccinino,  having  been  reinforced  by  Polenta  of  Bavenna, 
Malatesta  of  Ptimini,  and  other  minor  potentates,  who  gave  their 
adhesion  to  Filippo  under  stress  of  intimidation,  successively 
overcame  the  resistance  of  Oriolo,  Modigiana,  and  Maradi ;  and 
from  the  last  point  pursuing  his  course,  he  crossed  the  Tuscan 
frontier,  and  occupied  Bibbiena  and  Komena.*  But  Astorre, 
Ix)rd  of  Faeoza,  father-in-law  of  Polenta,  whom  he  had  expected 

»  Soldo,  820. 
*  PagUola,  CVvntos  di  Bologna^  664  ;  Munt  xriii. 
*  Hnntori,  AtauUit  fo.  S86.         *  Otvtlouiti,  libu  xtv.  e»p«.  2  and  8. 
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to  join  him  with  ft  powerful  contingent,  failed  to  make  his 
a|»pearanoe. 

So  far  back  as  Febroaiy  1440,  Florence,  viewing  with  well- 
founded  uneasiness  the  mysterious  policy  and  fathomless  ambition 
of  Visconti,  who  had  so  long  been  a  standing'  menace  to  Italy, 
sent  Xeri  da  Citppoui  the  historian  and  another  citizen  to  Venice, 
with  the  object  of  coucerting  nieasure-s  with  the  Kejmblic  for  the 
common  security ;  and  uu  that  occasion  the  Foscari  Alinistry  had 
afforded  the  warmest  assurances  of  friendship  and  support,  even 
asMiting  "  that  the  Bepnhlio  would  do  her  beat  that  Florence 
should  leodre  no  harm  T*  Ihe  seizure  of  Maradi,  which  was 
shamefully  deserted^  by  its  defenders,  and  the  violation  of  their 
frontier  in  the  same  summer,  inspired  the  Florentines  with  re- 
newed and  increased  anxiety;  and  a  requisition  was  made,  on 
the  plea  of  cogent  and  momentous  necessity,  fijr  Sforza  and  his 
Companies.  The  Captain-General,  whose  personal  aim  was 
rather  to  weaken  and  terrify  the  Duke  than  to  destroy  him, 
seconded  the  demand.  "The  Count,"  says  Cai>poni,'  "comes  to 
Venice  in  person,  and  at  great  length  demonstrates  that  his  going 
into  Tuscany  will  be  nseiul  to  the  League,  alleging  that  Nicolo 
Bccinino  has  no  one  to  resist  him  either  in  La  Iforoa  m  in 
Tuscany,  and  that  if  he  be  not  opposed  he  will  make  himself 
Lewd  of  La  Marca  and  Perugia,  and  will  increase  in  fame  and 
strength.  The  Florentines,  he  states,  have  no  means  of  with- 
standing the  enemy;  unless  help  arrive  soon,  one  of  two 
things  will  happen :  they  must  come  to  terms,  or  be  crushed  ! " 

Tbit  the  Signory  knew  better,  "The  Doge,"  pursues  tlio 
coiniJieiiLator,  "  assures  vSforza  in  answer,  and  proves  it  to  him 
very  clearly  that  if  he  (the  Captaiu-Geucral)  crosses  the  Po,  the 
Venetian  provinces  of  terra  firma  are  lost.  His  Serenity  de- 
clares that  the  Dnke»  once  conquered  in  Lombardy,  i$  eonquertd 
sfowiUrs;  and  he  protests  that,  if  the  Count  has  absolutely 
determined  to  go,  they  (the  Venetians)  have  determined  to  abandon 
the  terra  firma  and  to  sperul  no  more  money  !  "  * 

NevertlMkss,  Sfona  took  liis  leave  for  the  time.  He  was 
just  now  in  a  wavering  mood,  and  professed  to  be  disinclined 
to  move  north  of  the  Po.  The  nobleman,  whose  house  Cosmo 
de'  Medici  had  made  his  home  during  his  year  of  banishment, 
was  shortly  sent  by  the  Signory  to  use  his  ludueuce  with 

>  Napier,  FlorerUim  ffutaryt  ^  255. 
'  Commentarii,  MuraU  xviii.  1192.  C»p[iODi,  as  above. 
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his  illustrious  guest  Medici  and  his  friends  made  difficulties ; 
and  there  were  many  in  the  city  who  would  have  refused  to 
return  to  the  coalition,  pleading  the  indifferent  loyalty  of  Venice 
on  former  occasions.  But  in  the  end  it  was  thought  wiser  to  give 
way,  and  Sforza  was  pei-suaded  to  resume  the  offensive  in  the 
allied  cause.  Neri  da  Cappoui  again  presented  himself  to  com- 
plete the  necessary  arrangements,  and  experienced  an  enthusiastic 
weloome.  He  wrote  home  to  say  that  the  trouhle  of  the  Venetians 
was  chang^  into  joy»  that  they  had  doffod  their  hladc  lobeSp  and 
given  themselTefl  up  to  (kleasnre,  and  that  the  Funds  had  risen 
several  ducats  per  oenL 

So  long  as  he  remained  out  of  oommission  or  in  other  pay, 
Sforza  had  not  been  reticent  in  his  expressions  about  Venice,  to 
whom  he  owed  so  much,  und  had  taken  some  pains  to  dwell  in  his 
correspondence  on  its  desperate  position.  "  Her  State  stands  as 
if  iu  water  up  to  the  throat,  and  is  almost  ruined,"  and,  again, 
"the  troops  of  Venice  are  as  if  they  were  not,  so  little  do  the 
Milanese  esteem  them."  Yet  this  same  Venice  was  to  outlive  all 
the  Sforse,  and  all  the  Visconti,  and  all  the  Medioi 

The  Signoiy  promised  the  General,  after  some  demur,  81,000 
duoats  to  enable  him  to  keep  such  a  force  in  the  field  as  would 
compel  the  Duke  to  recall  his  lieutenant;  and  under  such  a 
stimalas  the  result  was  that  his  genius  and  perseverance 
soon  won  fresh  and  more  splendid  triumphs  for  the  cause, 
which  it  just  now  suited  him  to  serve.  On  the  10th  April, 
Stefano  Contarini,  Captain  of  tlie  new  flotilla  on  the  T^go 
di  Garda,  inaugurated  the  campaign  by  shattering  that  of  the 
enemy ;  and  Sforza  hastened  to  turn  that  brilliant  advantage  to 
the  best  account  On  the  3xd  of  June,  the  Gaptain-Genml  made 
the  passage  of  the  Mincio;  Bivoltdla^  I^nato,  Sal6  and  other 
placM»  submitted  to  him;  and  he  continued  to  advance  untO,  on 
the  14th  of  the  month,  he  encountered  Piccinino  between  the 
Orci-Nuovi  and  Soncino.  A  battle  took  place,  in  which  the 
Milanese  were  utterly  beat<?n ;  and  thus  lirescia,  after  a  three 
years'  siege  and  the  endurance  of  incredible  hardships,  was 
finally  relieved.  The  loss  of  life  on  either  side  was  very  trifling; 
but  I'icciuino  was  once  more  nearly  captured.  The  old  General 
contrived  to  elude  pursuit,  and,  collecting  a  portion  of  his 
scattered  troops,  he  matched  with  his  usual  rapidity  against  the 
Flormtine  position  at  Anghiari '  on  Hhe  liber,  four  miles  from 

*  Saando^  FiU,  1098.0. 
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Boigo  di  San-S^lcza  It  was  his  hope  that  he  might  thus 
letrieve  his  fortune,  and  at  the  aame  time  pradnde  the  intended 

junction  of  the  Allies. 

The  Milanese,  however,  harassed  by  excessive  fatigue,  and 
obliged  to  fight  with  a  blinding  dust  in  their  faces,  experienced 
(June  29)  a  second  defeat ;  and  their  commander  had  another 
hnir's-breadth  escape  from  liecoming  a  prisoner  of  war.^  These 
successes  spurred  the  Count  to  additional  exertions;  and  the 
peifidj  of  Gonzaga  of  Mantua  was  punished  by  the  loes  of 
Yaleggio,  Asola,  and  Peedbienu  "  I  have  seen  written  with  a  pieoe 
of  charcoal  in  the  hand  of  Count  SVanoeaco,"  writes  one/  who 
▼isited  the  spot  about  forty  years  alter  the  events  "  behind  the 
gate  of  that  Ruck  (reschiera)  these  words  :  On  the  .  .  .  ^ 
August,  1440,  /,  Count  Francesco,  etUtred  this  Rock  in  the  name 
of  the  Sigvfiry  of  Vmicr."  The  Marquis  of  Fprrara,  who  had 
long  been  a  trimmer,  now  knit  himself  once  more  in  close 
alliance  with  Venice ;  Kiinini  ^  and  Kavenna,<  abandoning  the 
Duke,  ag&in  came  over  to  the  other  side ;  and  the  year  1440 
beheld  the  Lion  of  Saint  Mark  floating  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  fortresses  of  the  Vioentino,  Veronese,  Brasciano,  and 
Bexgamasqne.  Trevi,  Canvaggio,  Soncino,  Otd'Ifmvi  and  VdeAU, 
Cbiaro  and  Monte^Chiaro,  and  many  other  points,  were  in  the 
hands  of  Sforza.  Opposite  Milan,  he  halted,  and  signified  an 
inclination,  perhaps  a  feigned  one,  to  cross  the  Adda,  and  occupy 
the  Capital  itself.  ' 

riccinino  retraced  his  steps,  discouraged  and  moody.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  unprepared  state  of  the  AUiep  at  tlie  outaet,  he 
had  made  a  few  trifhng  conquests;  but,  with  Lho.se  exceptions, 
the  result  of  the  campaigu  had  been  singularly  uupropitious  to 
him;  and  "owing,"  as  Cavalcanti  will  have  it,^  "to  the  bestial 
contumacy  and  stubhoraness  of  Astorre  of  Faenza,  his  good 
fortune  had  turned  to  an  evil  ona"  The  word  bestial  is  one  on 
which  the  Florentine  historian  literally  doats.  The  Lord  of 
Faenza  is  bestial.  Filippo- Maria  is  Ite.stial.  In  one  or  two 
places,  Sforza  is  bestial.  '  the  "  bestiality "  of  this  or  that 
proceeding  the  writer  insists  with  amusing  emphasis,  and  dwells 
with  evident  relish. 

The  brilliant,  though  somewhat  short,  campaign  of  1440 


I  Soldo,  Memorit,  82S> 

*  Capponi,  1197. 

*  Capponi,  as  tbon. 


'  Sanndo,  Vita,  1100. 

*  Kotnamn,  iv.  203. 

*  Ittorie  FloraUine,  hh.  jdr,  cap.  3. 
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was  virtuallj  brought  to  an  end  by  the  setting-in  of  the  heavy 

autumnal  rains;  all  the  real  fighting  had  been  done  between 
April  and  July.  Sforza  looked  upon  his  achievements  with 
pardonable  complacency :  for  he  had  not  merely  o^aiued  precious 
triumphs  for  the  Kepublic,  and  .surroundt  1  wiLh  glory  the  flag  of 
Saint  Mark,  but  Liu  liud  improved  lu  a  wonderful  measure  his 
own  private  prospects  by  making  the  Dnke  quake  on  his  veiy 
thronSt 

The  two  oonaecutive  cheeks  given  to  Piocinino  seiionsly 
ftlghtened  his  master,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  latter  began  to 
stray  once  more  in  the  direction  of  peace.  F<Mr  this  purpose  the 
Marquis  of  Ferrara  exerted  his  rare  eloquence  and  address.'  A 
coaxing  message  was  conveyed  to  the  General  in  strict  confidence. 
"His  darling  wish  shall  be  gratified  now  without  delay;  Bianca 
shall  be  his;  they  shall  be  married  dirt^ctly;  Cremona  is  to  be 
her  dower.  But,  jper  contra,  a  treaty  must  be  arranged ; 
FhuioesGO  shall  have  the  management  of  the  whole  thing; 
Fnncesoo  shall  mediate  I "  Ihe  Venetian  Government*  on  its 
own  part,  ottertained  no  sort  oS  objection  to  peace  on  a  satis- 
factory basis,  and  a  negotiation  commenced  aoootdingly,  which 
lingered  through  the  winter  months,  and  came  after  all  to 
nothing.  Perhaps  the  Signory  was  too  exacting.®  Perhaps  it  is 
that  Count  Fraucesco,  not  feeling  any  strong  confidence  in  tlie 
man  who  has  so  often  duped  him  before,  has  not  the  matter 
much  at  heart,  and  prefers  to  kill  the  idle  hours  witli  the  be- 
witching pleasures  of  the  Venetian  capital  "  Count  Francesco/' 
notes  Soldo  in  his  JHary,  "  is  spending  his  time  at  feasts  and 
dances,  while  Picoinino  is  spending  it  in  slnmher!**  Some 
ezooM,  however,  is  to  be  fbnnd  for  Sforsa.  When  be  was  at 
Venice^  the  city  was  extraordinarily  gay  and  seductive.  In 
January  1441,  Jacopo  Foscari,  the  Doge's  only  surviving  son  by 
Maria  Priuli  del  Banco,  his  first  wife,  married  Lucrezia,  daughter 
of  the  patrician  Leonardo  Contarini.^  The  ceremoTiy  ^-as 
privately  performed  at  the  Palace  in  the  presence  of  his  Serenity, 
the  Dogaressa,  and  a  few  relatives  and  intimate  friends.  Speak- 
ing of  the  sul^equent  rejoicings,  Giacomo  Contariui,  the  bride's 
brother,  writes  nnder  date  of  Tuesday  the  29th  Jannaxy  to 
brother  Andrea  at  Constantinople : — ^^This  morning  all  assembled 
at  Msrangona — ^tbere  were  eighteen  of  ns,  dressed  nniformlj — at 
the  house  of  the  Master  of  the  Feast  We  wore  the  stocking 
<  Unntori.  Amati,  ix.  ISL  •  Ibid.         «  Bund^  Vitt,  1099. 
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of  the  Company  (Delia  Oalxa),  mantles  of  Alezandmn  velvot 
brooeded  with  Bilver,  doublets  of  crimson  Telvet  with  open 
sleeve^  sones  of  the  same  colour,  and  squinel-fur  linings,  on  our 
beads  cape  alia  Sforzesca?    We  bad  two  servants  apieoe  in  our 

own  livprv,  aivl  four  in  the  livery  of  the  Company  ;  everybody 
was  provided  with  a  chai^er  caparisoned  in  <,'reen  velvet  and 
silver ;  and,  mounted  on  our  beautiful  and  stately  beasts,  we 
looked  as  grand  aa  any  cavalry.  Besides  our  grooms,  we  had 
other  atteudauts  dressed  iu  silk,  and  men-at-aruis,  too,  so  that 
altogether  there  weie  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
bones.  I  most  tell  yon  that  the  Hester  wss  atdxed  ray  mndi 
like  oweelves,  excepting  that  his  vest  was  a  train,  and  that  his 
cap  was  of  crimson  velvet  His  lordship  had  twenty  horses,  and 
Hesser  Giacomo  himself)  twenty-five.  We  started  from  the 
house  in  this  order.  In  front  marched  some  of  the  trumpets  and 
fifes ;  then  the  youngsters  in  silk.  Kext  came  our  horses  covered 
with  their  trappings,  followed  by  half  the  Company  of  the 
Stocking ;  then  the  rest  of  the  trumpeters  and  fifers ;  then  '  My 
Lord  of  the  Feast ' ;  then  the  other  Companions  of  the  Stocking ; 
finally,  ell  onr  remaining  servants." 

The  piooesaion,  having  made  the  oirooit  of  the  Piassa  end  of 
the  Palace-Gonrt^  proceeded  from  Sea  Samnele*  om  a  bridge  of 
boats  thrown  across  tho  Grand  Canal  to  Saint  Barnabas,  where  the 
bride  resided.  The  Lady  Lucrezia  came  out  of  the  Palazzo 
Contarini  to  meet  it,  walking  between  two  Procurators  of  Saint 
IkTark,  and  attended  by  sixty  maids  of  honour ;  and  all  went  to 
Saint  Baruaba.s',  close  by,  and  heard  mass.  After  mass,  an 
oration  was  delivered  on  the  open  and  densely  crowded  space  iu 
front  of  the  sacred  building,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Doge  and 
the  Coort,  commemoiative  of  the  rirtnes  of  the  fair  Oontarini 
and  of  the  great  actions  of  her  progenitors.  Upon  its  terminap 
tion,  Laerezia  re-entered  her  father^s  house,  while  the  Companions 
of  the  Stocking,  again  taking  horse,  rode  through  the  Tarious 
quarters  of  the  City,  gallantly  curvetting  and  prancing  over  the 
Campo  di  San  Luca,  the  Campo  di  Santa  Maria  Formosa,  and  tho 
Piazza  itself,  and  occasionally  indulirini!  in  mock -battles  and 
playful  skirmishes.  In  the  afternoon,  a  splendid  banquet  was 
given  at  the  Palace,  after  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  ladies, 

^  Morclli,  D'lU  Mnmiia  <  Pom}K  Xuuali,  179.1     Itbid  bMII  tlw  AldUMl  tl> 
WMT  things  d  la  Carmagtuda  prior  to  tJbat  general's  CblL 
•  Suvdo,  ViUt  lOeS. 
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somptnoasly  attiied,  mounted  the  Bncentaur,  and  again  repaired, 
accompanied  by  numberless  boats  and  by  a  band  of  musicians,  to 

the  Palazzo  Contarini.  Here  T^ucrezia  was  in  readiness  with  one 
hundred  other  hidies  to  join  them  ;  and  from  the  mansion  of  the 
Senator  Leonardo  tlie  lui<;e  barge  moved  forward  in  the  direction 
of  the  Palazzo  Sforza,  where  the  whole  party  landed.  The  bride 
entered  the  building  between  Count  Francesco  and  the  Florentine 
Ambassador.  The  visit  was  one  of  the  stiffest  formality;  the 
proceesion'sooii  re-embarked»  and  returned  to  the  Dncal  resideneeu 
On  the  Piazzsi^  Locrezia  was  met  by  the  Boge,  for  whom  room 
was  found  between  his  dauL^litrr-iu-law  and  Gount  Sforza;  and 
on  the  staircase  of  Saint  Mark's  the  Dogaressa,  with  a  train  of 
fifty  superbly  lialiitcd  ladies,  was  prepared  to  welcome  her. 
Dancing  commenced  almost  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the 
guests ;  in  tlie  course  of  the  evening,  a  princely  collation  was 
served  on  the  tables ;  and  after  supper  the  ball  was  continued  to 
a  late  hour. 

The  Cites  commenoed  on  Monday,  the  30th  Janusiy.  The 
principal  event  of  that  day  was  a  tonmay  among  forty  persons 
for  a  prise  ^vim  by  Count  Sforza  of  a  pisoe  of  oloth-of-gold 

valued  at  120  ducats;  and  the  claims  of  two  of  the  candidates, 
Taliano  Furlano,  an  officer  in  the  Milanese  army^  and  of  a  soldiet 
in  Sforza's  companies,  were  so  equal  that  the  meed  of  valour  was 
divided  between  them.  A  grand  ball  was  announced  at  the 
Palace  in  the  evening,  and  the  Companions  of  the  Stocking 
provided  a  supper. 

The  next  day  was  very  wet  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  momii^ ; 
hnt  at  a  later  hour  the  weather  improved,  and  in  the  afternoon 
a  regatta  was  held.  On  Wednesday,  the  jousts  reoommeneed; 
and  during  a  week  or  ten  days,  Tenice  continued  to  prssent  a 
scene  of  revel  and  ovation.  All  the  shops  and  merchants'  offices 
were  closed,  and  upward  of  30,000  persons  r^ularly  congr^ated 
on  the  Piazza  to  witness  the  sports  and  pastimes.  The  same 
general  routine  was  observed  throughout,  with  some  variation<5  in 
the  details.^  The  day  wa.s  occupied  with  tournaments  and  every 
other  sort  of  diversion.  At  night  came  the  balls,  masques  and 
serenades;  and  after  dusk  the  Piazza  was  lighted  with  white 
wax  torches.  The  whole  capital  whirled  with  excitement 
Count  Sforza  joined  with  hearty  zest  and  glee  in  eveiytfaing. 
His  mornings  were  spent  in  the  lists  and  his  evenings  in  the 
>  Siimdo^  FUe,  1100.1 ;  and  UonUi,  Mmiprd. 
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5?,loons.  Such  was  the  pomp  which  atteiuled  the  nuptials  of  the 
lair  Coutarini  with  the  Doge's  son ;  it  is  said  to  have  aflorded  a 
sp^tacle  to  which  Italy  had  never  beheld  aaythiug  at  all 
approaching  in  magnificence  and  costliness. 

Referring  to  the  bride,  lier  brother  says: — "And  in  truth 
the  rnaJden  conducted  herself,  and  does  bdutvei,  ao  ireU,  beyond 
evoTtlung  which  mij^t  have  been  antidpafeed ;  I  belieTe,"  het 
brother  declares,  ''that  she  was  iiis{iiied  by  God,  and  may  He 
gxan^  that  she  may  for  ever  go  on  improving.  We  |^ye  her  a 
portion  of  16,000  ducats  and  1000  more  on  loan,  and  her 
things,  on  which,  seeing  that  she  was  marrying  into  the  Ducal 
family,  we  could  not  well  spend  less  than  600  ducata.  More- 
over, after  all,  she  had  only  what  Paula  had,  except  that,  in 
place  of  a  gown  for  the  house,  there  was  nuule  for  her  one  of 
gold  brocade  with  short  sleeves,  costing  altoguther  120  ducats." 
Her  troosaeau  is  described  with  considerable  minuteness  by  the 
OTidently  very  affectionate  and  proud  brother: — ^"Yon  must 
know  that  so  &r  there  have  been  prepared  four  dresses,  a  dress  of 
gold  and  crimson,  for  which,  that  it  might  be  aa  rich  as  possible, 
we  gave  18  ducats  by  the  ell,  with  open  sleeves,  and  a  squirrel- 
fur  lining,  and  a  tail  an  ell  and  a  half  long :  anotlier  of  cloth-of- 
gold  ground  and  peacock  Vthic,  rn:^tinL'  1 2  ducats  the  ell,  the 
sleeves  lined  with  enniii>,  otherwiae  like  the  first:  a  third  of 
gold  brocade  with  open  sleeves,  which  were  lined  with  squirrel, 
and  trailed  on  the  ground,  as  did  the  dress  itself,  and  this  one 
cost  7  dncats  the  till:  and  then  the  fourth  waa  of  damask 
worked  in  gdd,  the  sleeves  Uned  with  ermine,  end  the  price  6 
dncats  the  ell.  These  four  cost  nearly  2000  ducats.  She  had, 
too,  a  beautifiil  jewel  for  her  hair  (formacetto  di  drezsa) ;  a  ruby, 
an  emerald,  a  valuable  diamond,  a  shoulder-clasp  with  a  diamond, 
a  pearl,  and  a  Balas-niby,  worth  3500  ducats.  There  were  also, 
the  necklace,  which  had  been  worn  by  the  C^ueeu  of  Cyprus, 
estimated  at  2000  ducats,  and  many  rings,  among  which  were 
four  large  rubies  worth  2000  ducats  more." 

The  writer,  who  a  little  reminds  us  in  his  account  of  a 
jewdWs  or  dieesmaker^s  bill,  proceeds  to  naixate,  how  hia  sister 
had  everything  supplied  to  her,  fit  for  a  great  queen,  and  had 
no  need  to  look  to  Monsignor  il  Bogc  for  any  assiatance  in  that 
sort  of  way ;  and  he  lets  us  know  that  there  were  three  feasts 
altogether  in  the  great  hall,  and  120  torches,  and  there  was 
nothing  on  the  tables  meaner  than  capons,  partridges,  peacocks, 
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oysters,  and  sweetmeats,  whereof  there  was  an  abundance.  The 
rejoicings  appear  to  have  extended  over  at  least  five  <lays,  for  on 
the  Thursday  we  are  permitted  to  understand  that  there  was  a 
reception  at  the  Casa  Contarini,  and  a  grand  banquet,  at  which 
the  Dogaressa  was  not  present,  because  her  youngest  son 
Domenigo  had  jast  zeoentlj  died ;  and  the  letter  of  the  piraoed' 
iitg  Sunday  states  that  the  bride  will  probably  lepiesent  her. 

Dnring  all  this  time,  Piocixiiiio  was  very  qoiet^  but  not  quite 
so  fiuit  asleep  as  some  supposed.  At  all  events,  befoie  December 
1440  was  far  advanced,  ha  had  been  awake  and  astir;  and 
during  tliat  and  the  ensuing  month  lie  was  busily  engaged  in 
preparations  for  the  seemingly  unavoidable  renewal  of  the 
Struggle.  He  took  the  field  so  early  as  February ;  Count  Sforza 
was  nowhere  visible ;  and  his  opponent  seized  the  occasion  to 
spread  a  report,  "  that  he  had  perished  in  a  mysterious  mauner 
at  Vemoe."  ^  The  truth  was,  that  the  Contarini  afliur  and  other 
attractionB  of  the  capitel  possessed  for  him  an  irresistible  diann ; 
and  the  Count  was  still  to  be  seen  tilting  and  pirouetting,  while 
his  troops  were  anxiously  awaiting  his  presence,  until  they  were 
obliged  at  last  to  relinquish  the  field,  and  to  £b11  back  on  their 
fortresses. 

The  Venetian  commander  was  superior  in  point  of  number 
to  his  adversary;  but  it  did  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
Captain-General  to  press  Picciniuo  too  closely,  or  to  damage  the 
MUanese  power  to  any  irretrievable  extent  It  was  not  till 
Jnn^  that  Sforza  joined  headquarteia ;  and  even  then  not^ui^  of 
consequence  was  undertaken.  On  the  other  band,  however, 
FOippo-Maria,  growing  disgusted  and  alanned  at  the  preposterous 
demands  of  his  captains,  who  wished  him,  in  the  absence  of 
direct  or  even  kgitimate  heirs,  to  apportion  his  dominions  among 
them,  like  a  second  Alexander,  bad  been,  during  some  time,  in 
constant  communication  with  Sforza,  throncrb  his  private  secre- 
tary and  other  confidential  agents,  at  one  moment  hinting  at 
some  arrangement  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace :  while  at 
another  he  darkly  insinuated,  "  that  a  fate  similar  to  that  of 
Carmagnola  waa  in  store  for  his  successor,  and  that  the  Ttfii»«ff» 
service  waa  safer  and  more  remunerative'*  Sforza,  if  he  esti- 
mated the  innuendos  of  the  Duke  and  his  creatures  at  their  true 
value,  was  in  a  position  to  enjoy  a  laugh  at  their  expense :  yet 
tha  admonition,  perhaps,  was  not  without  its  use  and  profit  It 

1  &iiiido,  FUt,  1101. 
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taught  him  to  be  discreet  and  ingenuous ;  it  seasonably  impressed 
him  with  the  folly  and  danger  of  employing  a  shullliug  i)olicy,  or 
of  behaving  toward  the  Government  with  the  same  dishonesty, 
which  had  cost  Carmagnola  his  head ;  and  at  each  successive 
stage  of  the  negotiatioii  the  pnciee  attitude  of  affiun  with  the 
exact  piogiese  made  towaid  the  desired  result  was  faithfoUj  and 
miimtely  reported  to  the  SIgnoiy.  At  kngth,  Sforaa  forwarded 
for  approval  a  protocol,  which  he  was  authorised  by  a  decree  of 
the  Senate  (August  6^)  to  accept;  and,  having  signed  on  his 
own  responsibility'  an  armistice  for  a  fortnight,  he  proceeded  to 
Venice  to  receive  certain  necessary  instructions.  It  had  been,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  wish  of  the  liepublic,  that  the  representa- 
tives should  assemble  at  her  own  capital ;  but  the  Duke  declared 
his  preference  for  some  neutral  ground,  and  the  point  was  waived 
in  &Tour  of  Oavxiana  in  the  Giemonese.  To  this  pilace  came,  in 
the  latter  half  of  Septemberp*  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Boge ; 
the  Venetians  were  content  to  relinquish  the  right  of  choosing 
the  seat  of  the  conference,  so  long  as  they  were  left  at  liberty  to 
dictate  the  terms ;  and  the  nature  of  those  terms  makes  it  an 
allowable  hypothesis  that  they  were,  to  a  large  extent,  of  their 
own  authorship.  Count  Sforza,  familiar  with  the  slippery  char- 
acter of  his  intended  father-in-law,  insisted  upon  being  invested 
with  the  sovereignty  of  Cremona,  and  upon  being  united  to 
Bianca,  preparatory  to  the  definitiye  signature  of  the  treaty ;  this 
step,  to  which  the  Signory  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  raise 
any  objection,  involved  great  delay ;  and  the  Treaty  of  Gavziana 
was  not  published  till  the  20th  November  1441.^ 

By  the  ne^v  iTistrumcnt,  the  boundary  of  the  Adda  was 
restored  as  the  frontier-line  between  the  territories  of  Milan  and 
Venice.  The  clauses  in  regard  to  exchange  of  prisoners  and 
other  details  of  a  like  kind,  found  in  the  Treaty  of  1433,  were 
reproduced  without  alteration.  Kiva  di  Lago  was  transferred  from 
the  I>uke  to  tlie  Signory;  and  the  former  also  lost  Imola  and 
Bologna,  which  returned  under  pontifical  rule,  and  Genoa,  which 
regained  her  independence;  The  Marquis  of  Ifontua  relaxed  his 
grasp  of  Porto,  Legnago,  and  other  Venetian  possessions,  which  he 
had  seized  in  the  course  of  the  war:  while  he  ceded  to  the 
Republic  Lonato,  Valeggio,  Asola,  and  Peschiera.^   The  rights 

•  Rom»niii,  iv.  201.  *  Navagiero,  Htui-Ut,  1107. 

'  KomaniD,  xdn  niprd,      *  Vm^im,  Sivria,  1107>8 ;  RMOtala,  uK  M|ird> 
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of  Venice  over  Ravenua,  which  had  been  in  her  occupatioa  since 
February  of  the  present  year,  were  confirmed ;  and  Cremona 
hod  already  become  the  marriage -portion  of  Bianca-Sforza- 
YiSGonti 

A  fur  statement  of  tlie  chain  of  ciioumstaDceai  under  which 
the  ancient  House  of  Polenta  was  deprived  of  its  patrimony  in 
BaTQDna,  is  calculated  perhaps  to  exonerate  the  Bepublic  from  a 
charge  of  direct  usurpation.  So  far  back  as  140G,  Obizzo  da 
Polenta,  then  master  of  this  principality,  finding  himself  reduced 
by  the  ambition  of  his  brother-in-law  the  Lord  of  Facnza,  the 
Lord  of  Forli,  and  other  neighbours  to  a  position  of  f^'rave  peril, 
solicited  and  secured  the  protection  of  Venice.  A  Venetian 
podesta  was  sent  to  Havenna  to  superintend  the  government:  but 
the  Polenta  famUy  still  retained  the  soveieigntj  in  its  own  hands, 
although  the  limit  indicating  where  the  authority  of  the  podesta 
cessed,  and  where  that  of  Obisxo  began,  was  not  perhaps 
very  accurately  defined.  The  conquests  of  Venice  on  the  terra 
Jirma  at  that  period,  her  wars  with  Hungary  from  1410  to 
1416  mv\  her  acquisitions  in  Istria,  Dalmatia,  Frinli,  Greece, 
Albania,  and  elsewhere  between  141G  and  1424  absorbed  the 
attention  of  her  rulers ;  and  attaixs  at  liavenna  remained  with 
little  or  no  alteration  till  1430,  when  Obizzo  died,  naming  the 
Bepublic  the  executress  of  bis  will,  the  guardian  of  his  eon 
Ostasio,  a  minor,  and,  if  that  son  died  chadless,  Ostasio's 
successor.  Upon  the  attainment  ci  his  msjority,  Ostasio  exhibited 
a  tyiannical  and  overbearing  character ;  and  by  his  excesses, 
which  Venetian  organs  probably  did  not  mnit  to  exaggerate,  he 
incurred  great  odium,  and  made  many  enemies  among  the  better 
classes  of  society  at  Ravenna.  In  the  fourth  war  between  the 
Signory  and  Filippo-Maria  Visconti,  i^olenta,  who  happened  to  be 
residing  at  Treviso  at  that  juncture,  thous^lit  proper '  to  desert 
the  cause  of  the  liepublic,  and  to  go  over  to  the  Uiike;  but,  after 
the  successes  of  the  Army  of  the  League  under  Sfona  (1440),  he 
fiorsook  the  Milanese  connection,  and  a  Pkoveditor  was  sent  to 
concert  with  him  and  his  wife  "the  best  mesns  of  preserving 
the  devotion  of  Bavenna  to  the  Bepublic"  A  crisis  was  at 
hand:  yet  Ostasio  was  blind  to  its  approach.  On  the  24th 
October  1440,  a  letter  is  written  in  the  name  of  the  Doge 
Foscari  to  Captain  Jacopo- Antonio  "\rarcello,  stationed  in  the 
^rrison,  as  follows :  "  Advices  have  been  received  here,  which 

'  Boui,  Bittaria  JSatwnn.  lib.  vii. 
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give  the  Government  to  understand,  that  Mcsser  Sigisinondo 
Malatesta  (Lord  of  Rimini)  came  to  the  Legate,  in  company  with 
two  citizens  ol  laivenna,  and  told  him  that  the  inliabitants  do 
not  choose  to  remain  any  longer  under  the  sway  of  the  Polenta, 
who  govenis  them  dtespotically.  As  the  BepaUio  holds  this 
city  Bufficiendy  dear,  and  esanot  Buffer  it  to  faQ  into  the  hands 
of  otiieis,  we  desiie  yon  to  proceed  thitiier  with  troops,  which 
you  can  procure  from  the  Oondottiero  Michele  Cotignola ;  the 
Pioveditor  Giovanni  Leoni  may  act  proviaionaUy  as  Fodesta, 
and  preside  over  the  administration  of  justice ;  and  you  yourself 
will  take  charge  of  the  i^ntps.  It  must  Vk>  nscortained  whether  it 
is  really  true,  that  the  people  are  hostili'  t  -  Polenta;  and,  if  so, 
the  facts  can  be  represented  to  his  lonisinp,  wlio  may  then  be 
invited  to  pay  a  visit  to  Venice,  until  matters  are  smoother.  On 
the  other  huid,  if  the  presence  of  Polenta  he  not  thought  pre- 
judicial, he  may  he  aUowed  to  remain  where  he  Ibl" 

In  pursuance  of  these  instmctions,  MarosUo  marches  upon 
Bavenna»  at  the  head  of  2000  foot ;  and  Ostasio,  abandoning  his 
patrimony,  repairs  of  his  own  accord  to  the  LagO(MM.  It  is  Saint 
IMatthew's  day  when  the  Venetian  officer  arrives  at  his  destina- 
tion. The  citizens  and  the  people  rise  in  arras  against  their 
oppressors,  and  with  joyous  shouts  proclaim  Saint  Mark  ajvl  the, 
Venetian  Senate}  An  embassy  is  sent  to  Venice,  to  make  kuowu 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  on  the  21st  February  1441, 
the  Senate  decrees  "  that  the  suhnussion  of  Baveona  may  he 
acoepted,''and  proper  steps  he  taken  to  suppress  any  revolutionaiy 
moTemmts  on  the  part  of  the  Polenta  ftotion.  Ostasio^  his  wife, 
and  hiB  child  are  relegated  to  Candia,  where  the  two  latter  die  in 
the  course  of  tiie  same  year.^  The  archiepiscopal  see  is  preserved; 
but  the  salterns  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  are  said  to  be 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  locality,  nro  destroyed.' 

The  conclusion  of  pence  was  welcomed  at  Venice  with 
processions,  joy-bells,  and  thanksgivings.  Count  Storza  and  his 
bride  were  invited  to  the  capital ;  and  the  Princess  Bianca  was, 
upon  her  disembarkation,  received  with  all  imaginable  pomp  in 
the  Meieerta.  Accompsnied  by  the  Doge^  Bianca  paid  visits  to 
the  Arse&sl  and  other  puhlic  establishments,  and  was  very  mnch 
delighted  with  everything,  especially  when  his  Serenity  takes  her 
into  Saint  Mark's  Trsasury,  and  selects  a  gem  worth  1000  ducats 

^  Rossi,  Historia  Ravmi»*  UK  TU.  (  SunomtU,  Vila  ^tfHm,  Ubi 
>  RoMi,  ubi  tuprd,  *  Id. 
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of  gold,  wliich  he  presents  to  thia  charming  young  lady  of 
seventeeu  years  ^  next  birthday,  as  a  slight  token  of  regard  on 
the  part  of  the  Bepublic  Biauca  is  the  daughter  of  a  prince 
who  nounshes  towaid  the  VenetiaiiB  a  deep-vooted  and  deadly 
liateed ;  and  she  haa  not  improbably  bean  eduoated  in  the  belief 
that  Yenioeis  thehigh-plaoe  of  wickedneaa,  and  a  neetof  aaiaaaipa 
in  figured  velvet  and  embroidered  lace.  Perhape  this  visit  will 
help  to  disabuse  her  mind  of  such  an  impression,  and  will  make 
her  think  nothing  the  worse  of  the  people,  whose  hospitality  her 
husband  and  herself  are  enjoying  for  a  little  time  As  she 
peers,  on  the  morning  after  her  arrival,  out  of  the  w  mdow- 
casement  of  the  palace,  the  Countess  beholds  a  scene  pretty 
similar  to  that  which  delighted  and  astonished  Petrarch  nearly 
onehwidxied  yean  beibre  her  thne^a&donwfaiGh  the^yes  of  Dante 
had  pievioualy  xeated :  ships,  aa  tall  aa  houseai  riding  proudly  on 
the  calm  surface  of  the  Grand  Ctenal,  manned  by  oak-hearted 
and  iron-thewed  sailors  who  have  visited  every  part  of  the  worid : 
crowded  whairea  and  busy  quays,  where  all  the  lao^agsa  of 
Europe  are  spoken,  and  where  every  variety  of  dress  is  observ- 
able. In  the  forenoon,  Bianca  becomes  a  spectatress  in  the  Lists 
on  the  Piaaza,  on  the  Oampo  di  San  Luca  or  di  San  Polo  where 
Venetian  gentlemen  vie  in  knightly  prowess  and  equestrian  skill 
with  the  finest  lances  and  horsemen  of  the  Continent  At  a 
later  hour,  the  saloons  of  the  Ducal  Palace  throw  open  to  her  a 
spectacle  to  which  no  other  City  in  the  world  can  furnish  a 
counterpart:  three  hundred  ladies,  regally  apparelled,  behaving 
with  a  grace  rivalled  only  by  their  decorum,  and  in  whose  veins 
flows  blood  far  older  than  that  of  Plantagenet  or  Courtenay ; 
and  when  she  withdraws  to  her  own  apartments,  she  hears  not 
the  srrccch  of  the  owl  or  the  baying  of  the  hounds,  to  which  she 
has  htan  familiar  from  her  childliood  in  the  cheerless  palace  at 
Milan  ;  but  all  is  quiet,  except  when  the  still  air  is  broken  for  a 
moment  by  some  church-clock  close  by,  striking  another  hour. 

^  Ca^ola,  Utoria  di  MUam,  $7  ;  Arch.  Stor.  Jtal.  iiL 
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Venetian  AfTain  from  1441  to  1117— Venetian  Policy  during  that  Perio^l— Death 
o;  [  I i 4  po-MariA  (Aug.  1447) — Ills  Person  and  Character — Hia  Four  ^Vil^8 — 
War  of  the  Suooeaeion — Sfoiza'a  FortimeB — Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan  (March 
1450) — League  between  Venice  and  Naplos  against  Sforza  and  Florenoe  (1462) 
—  Desultory  Nature  of  operations — Attempt  on  the  Life  of  the  Duko  uu«ier  th-; 
Sanctioa  of  the  Ten— Treaty  of  Lodi  (April  1464) — Oonquett  of  Constantinople 
If  'ilM  Torka  (1463)— Treaty  behraan  Venioe  and  MxAmaaaaA  II.  (April  1464) 
— dnst  Italian  League  of  1  If)'  -  Review  of  Venetian  Progre-ss  and  Civilisation 
— StoiT  of  the  Two  Foacari  (1445-66) — Deposition  and  Death  of  the  Dogo 
(<kt.-K<iT.  1467)— F«MMt  «id  Ui  TimM. 

From  the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Fourth  War  against 
Filip]  oMaria  \''isconti,  which  had  hornf  some  resemblance  to 
an  extended  duel  between  the  two  commanders,  till  1447,  Italian 
politics  continued  to  present  a  precarious  and  fluctuating  aspect. 
The  governing  aim  of  Visconti  m  these  later  years  of  his  life 
Wtt  to  alienate  Sfona  from  his  emplojers  by  altemato  tbmts 
and  oarooooo,  by  inamnatuau  against  Yenetiaa  honour  and  mag* 
nifioent  proposals.  Saoh  a  purpoae,  if  realisad,  was  infiUlibly 
banght  with  extreme  peril,  and  the  Republic  energetically  strove 
to  thwart  it  Venice,  while  aha  jndiotously  refrained  from 
hurrying  into  a  war  in  tlie  absence  of  any  serious  aggression 
upon  Italian  liberty,  gave  the  Bolognese  and  Florentines  assur- 
ances of  her  intention  to  support  them  in  case  of  necessity  ;  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1443,  a  defensive  league  against  Milan  for 
five  years  was  subscribed  by  Florence,  Genoa,  Bologna,  and  the 
Signory,  the  last  Power  offering  to  plaoe  2000  hone  at  the 
disposal  of  Count  Fraaoesco*  should  he  he  attacked.  In  1445, 
by  a  treaty  between  the  Ducal  Qovemment  and  the  Patriarch 
of  Aquileia,  the  Venetian  difficultly  in  tiiat  quarter  were  amic- 
ably solved,  and  all  apprehension  on  the  side  of  Friuli  was 
temporarily  removed.     The  anna  of  Visconti,  who  had  now 
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(1444)  lost  the  rare  talents  of  Nicolo  Piccinino,  suffered  constant 
reverses ;  but  his  secret  negotiations  with  his  son-in-law  were 
more  successful  Sforza,  placed  between  two  patrons,  was  during 
all  this  time  in  a  state  of  sore  perplexity.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Duke  wia  ibr  ever  importoning  him  to  espouse  his  cause ; 
and  hk  wife  probably  fesassd  him  to  give  way,  and  go  to  Milaa 
On  the  other  8ide»*  the  Venetians,  who  had  laid  him  ubAw 
obl^ations  of  gratitude,  shewed  themselves  anxious  to  retain 
his  semoes  and  his  friendship.  Thus  two  lines  of  conduct 
seemed  open  to  the  husliand  of  Bianca,  either  of  which  he  might 
perhaps  have  adopted  without  much  hnznrd  or  injury  to  his 
character.  But  he  chose  to  take  a  middle  course,  and  to 
temporise  with  the  Signory,  while  he  was  in  treaty  with  Milan. 
Such  a  policy  was  highly  profligate  and  unprincipled ;  and  the 
Venetian  Govenuneot^  seeing  through  his  duplidty,  was  emphatle 
in  its  exprsssion  of  fesentment  Pasqnale  Malipievo^  one  of  the 
Procuiaton  of  Saint  llark,  was  sent  to  expostulate  with  the 
Count  on  his  abominable  behaviour;  and  the  rebuke  of  Mali- 
piero  was  hearty  and  outspoken.*  In  April  1447,  the  Senate' 
decreed  the  stoppage  of  his  pay,  the  confiscation  of  the  residence 
which  the  gratitude  of  the  ]\epuhlic  had  bestowed  upon  him, 
and  his  proclamation  as  a  reljel ;  and  troops  were  Rent  from 
Florence  and  Venice  to  close  against  Sforza  ail  the  passes  of 
Lombardy.  The  alliance  between  the  Pope  and  Alfonso  of 
Naples  had  already  had  the  effeot  of  restoring  La  Mstoa  to  the 
fonner;*  Jesi  alone  remained  in  the  hands  of  CSount  Francesco 
and  the  Count  was  already  beginning  to  feel  binuelf  in  a  critical 
dilemma,  when  the  Duke,  terrified  by  the  ill-success  of  his 
military  enterprises,  disgusted  at  the  mediocrity  of  Francesco 
Piccinino,  a  son  of  Nicolo.  atu!  distrustful  of  many  of  his  other 
captains,  sent  a  private  secretary  to  headquaru^is,  ur^i ntly 
soliciting  his  son-in-law  to  come  with  his  wile  to  Milan.  Aliunso 
and  his  ally,  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  Sforza 
and  of  obtaining  Jesi,  proposed  at  the  same  time  to  pay  35,000 
florins  of  gold  in  considemtson  of  his  complete  surrender  to  the 
Church  of  all  rights  over  La  liarea;  and  Sfbrxa,  "only  anxious," 
as  he  said,  "to  study  and  obey  the  wishes  of  his  fiither,"  took 
the  money,  and  set  out  with  Bianca  and  his  companions  on  the 

I  Cavalcanti  oontemp.  Istork  Fionmtmt,  lib.  si^  0.  M, 

'  Nftvagiero,  Storia,  1111. 

'  Butioci,  Vita  eUl  Se  Al/otuo  ;  Arch.  Star.  lUd,  ir.  SS8. 
*  UgBob,  Slar,4iMiIaius  ^S,l.  nL  72.8. 
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9th  Angtut  He  had  only  leaehed  Cotignda,  his  native  Tillage, 
however,  vheie  he  was  halting  to  give  hia  men  teat,  when  ihe 
news  earner  that  the  Duke  was  no  more.  Filippo,  after  six 
days'  indisposition,  had  breathed  bis  last  at  the  Castle  of  Porta- 
Zobbia'  on  the  13th  of  the  month.     It  was  characteristic  of 

«m,  that  his  physicians  were  strictly  forbidden  to  allow  the 
ast  suspicion  of  liis  danger  to  transpire ;  and  when  his  decease 
was  at  length  announced,  the  greatest  surprise  was  felt  in 
Milanese  circles  as  well  as  throughout  Italy.  Visconti  carried 
with  him  to  tbe  grave  the  leputation  of  having  been  the  moat 
aatate  and  wily  prinoe  of  hia  time. 

It  is  aomewhat  monotonona  to  follow  all  the  intricactea  and 
anhtletiea  of  the  negotiationa,  whidi  had  been  conducted  during 
many  years  passed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Duke  himself 
and  the  other  Powers  in  the  intervals  between  operations  in  the 
field.  All  these  Italian  chamber-strategists  prided  themselves 
on  their  dexterity  in  fence  and  tinesse,  and  in  reproducing  their 
favourite  game  of  chess  in  actual  life.  Each  thought  that  lie 
penetrated  the  craft  and  duplicity  of  tbe  others,  and  waa  even 
at  liberty,  in  private  eonveiaation  at  any  rate,  to  atigmatiae  their 
condnot  as  deoeitfhl  Whatever  eatimate  may  he  formed  of 
Coamo  de'  Medid,  for  etample,  no  one  can  aoiely  deny  that  he 
was  engaged  throughout  his  whole  life  in  those  arts,  by  which  men 
or  States  are  played  one  against  the  other,  yet  he  chafed  at  the 
absence  of  candour  on  the  part  of  the  Venetians,  and  asked  a 
friend  whether  he  ever  knew  such  unblushing  liars,  because  he 
suspected  them  of  masking  a  political  step  under  a  false  motive. 
But  Macliiaveili  himself  shrewdly  ammadveit^  on  the  injured 
innocenee  of  hia  own  coontxymen,  when  they  were  tliwaitad  in 
appropriating  what  belonged  to  others. 

The  character  of  Filippo-lfaiia  waa  altogether  one  of  the  most 
aingidar,  which  has  appeared  ih  any  age  or  cotmtiy.  Even  to 
thoee  who  conceived  they  knew  him  best,  he  waa  an  enigma. 
For  genius  and  disposition  he  stood  quite  alone. 

The  lat«  Duke  had  never  been  handsome  or  winning  in  his 
appearance ;  and  he  could  never  be  persuaded  to  have  his  portrait 
painted  ;  but  a  contemporary has  preserved  a  graphic  picture 
of  his  person,  his  character,  and  his  manners.  In  stature,  he 
was  considerably  above  the  common  height,  though,  from  hia 

^  Montori,  Annali,  iz.  219. 
*  Ftotms  OmditliM!,  Vita  FkO^Marim  VitiemUit,  Hunt.  bkL 
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iMbift  of  stooping,  he  seldom  looked  talL  As  a  hoy,  his  figure 
mi  lemembered  to  hm  been  eingnlarly  lank  and  ungainly,  his 

frame  then  being  spare  almoFit  to  emaciation :  ^  but  gross  indulg- 
ence and  unrestrained  sensuality  soon  destroyed  every  trace  of 
symmetry  or  comeliness ;  and  long  before  the  Duke  reached 
middle  life  he  grew  monstrously  corpulent.  From  a  deformity 
in  his  feet,  his  legs  bad  always  been  weak ;  and  in  later  yeais 
the  feeUeness  of  bis  lower  extiemities  incNased  ao  deplorably 
that  be  was  obliged  to  enpport  binuel^  wbeneTer  lie  voee  from 
bis  seat,  on  a  stoat  caaOp  or  to  lean  on  the  aboalder  of  a  page; 
but  bis  biographer  relates  tbati,  thnnigbout  his  reign,  he  was 
never  seen  to  stir  abroad  alone.  Large,  rolling  eyes  of  a  fierce, 
wandering  expression,  with  pupils  of  a  yellowish  tint ;  projecting 
brows ;  a  snub  nose  ;  a  receding  chin,  on  which  the  razor  seldom 
intruded  ;  high  cheek-bones  ;  a  head  which  could  only  be  described 
as  au  oblong ;  black  hair,  worn  otf  the  face,  and  combed  and 
brushed  as  rarely  as  possible;  a  bull  neck,  on  which  the  fat 
Uterslly  lay  in  fclds;  and  short  hands  with  dumpy  fingers,  made 
a  by  no  means  ftsdnating  physiognomy. 

Aooident  has  oomnranieated  to  this  portrait  somewhat  minuter 
toudies  than  in  the  case  of  one  who  belonged  to  a  generation 
so  remote,  and  has  kit  no  reeemblanoe  of  himself,  as  he  was, 
breathing  on  the  canvas,  are  commonly  pop«ible  But  even  here 
we  miss  the  tones  nf  the  voice,  the  gesture,  the  p'T'inmce,  the 
rapid  fluctuations  oi  expression,  which  make  the  diHereuce 
between  a  reality  aud  the  most  vivid  description  of  it 

Before  his  death,  his  eyesight  had  so  entirely  failed  him, 
that  he  was  nearly  stone-blind.  On  this  point  be  was  so  sensitive 
that  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  keep  strsngers  in  igmnanoe 
of  the  affliction,  by  warning  him  of  their  approach.  The  &voQzite 
diet  of  the  Duke  was  quails,  liver,  and  turnips.  0  ;c;isionally,  he 
woke  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  oidered  a  calfs  liver  to  be 
dressed,  and  until  the  meal  was  ready,  paced  the  room  with  his 
atteitdiiiits.  His  slumber  was  generally  ven,'  hrokon  and  feverish; 
he  c  ften  changed  his  couch  as  many  as  three  Limes  in  a  night ; 
and  lie  invariably  slept  in  his  clothes,  aud  lay  across  the  bed, 
instead  of  lengthwise, '  which  is  a  fashion,'  remarks  his  biographer 
Csndidus^  'I  have  never  noted  in  anybody  elsei'  In  bis  walks, 
it  was  his  custom  to  mumble  his  prayers  uninterruptedly,  and 
to  count  his  devotions  on  his  fingers.   His  physioianB  were  in 

1  Ondidas,  e»p,  SC. 
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eoDBtaiit  attanduice;  and  sadi  was  Iob  dread  of  death,  that 
he  fbllowed  tha  most  abemd  preeoriptioiiB  in  tho  mxantaat 
particidai; 

There  was  no  one  who  had  been  instrumental  in  the  deatrao- 
tion  of  80  many  of  his  fellow-creatnres  as  Visconti :  yet  it  was 
more  than  any  one  dared  to  mention  the  word  death,  or  to  broach 
the  subject  in  hi<?  presence ;  and  the  sight  of  a  naked  blade  was 
enough  to  make  iiim  scream  with  terror.  Though  loathsomely 
filthy  in  his  person,  he  yna  fond  of  gay  clothes  to  a  weakness : 
yet  he  strictly  prohibited  thoee  about  him  from  appearing  in  any 
bat  the  plainest  and  moat  sombro  attiie.  DuiiBg  a  reign  of 
more  than  thirty  yean,  he  ^vas  petpeiually  engaged  in  wan :  yet 
he  had  never  been  present  at  a  ain^  battle  or  seen  a  single 
siege ;  and  he  probably  knew  no  difTerence  between  a  trench  and 
a  counterscarp.  When  he  was  not  sleeping!:  or  eating,  or  if  no 
business  was  before  him,  he  occnpied  liiniself  with  a  hcmk  (his 
favourite  authors  were  Livy,  Dante,  and  Petrarch),  or  with  mutter- 
ing paternosters  and  aves,  or  with  a  puppet-show,  which  he  kept 
in  hia  bedroom,  and  for  which  he  had  given  several  hundred 
florins. 

Viseottti  was  of  a  satoniine  and  gloomy  temperament;  in 
his  dealings  with  the  memben  of  his  own  household  his  mannen 
were  morose;  and  in  himself  he  was  supremely  unhappy.  No- 
body enjoyed  his  confidence  or  his  friendship ;  and  hardly  any- 
thing afforded  him  amusement.  Yet,  almost  down  to  the  last, 
he  had  discovered  a  certain  lingering  interest  in  his  old  passion 
for  horses,  hawks  and  dogs  ;  and  in  or  about  1422  the  Doge  had 
made  him  a  present  of  some  rare  goshawks  sent  frum.  Scutari  as 
a  homage  to  the  Signory.  His  stnd  and  kennel  were  by  far  the 
finest  in  Italy.  On  these  pet  sabjeets  his  memory  never  stntyed; 
he  knew  all  the  animals  whieh  were  at  any  time  in  hie  posses- 
sion ;  and»  before  he  was  seized  with  blindness,  he  was  able  to 
tell  at  a  glance  the  breed  of  a  puppy  or  a  foaL 

His  ancestor  Oalea/.zo  Visconti  appears  also  to  have  had,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  potentates  and  great  folks  of  that  day, 
a  strong  liking  for  falconry.  In  a  letter  written  by  Galeazzo 
to  Edward  III.  of  England  about  1370,  he  engages  to  send  him  a 
falcon  to  replace  the  CijjLyrian  whici)  he  had  presented  before,  but 
which  had  died.^  The  late  Duke  was  also  fond  of  cards,  and  the 
pack,  which  was  painted  for  him,  is  said  to  have  coat  1600  pieces  of 
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gold.    Th^  cards  appear  to  have  oontamed  figures  of  the 
mythological  divinities  and  o£  birds.   It  is  reported  by  the 
Duke's  biographer  that  his  secretary  exeented  a  oonaidezable  ' 
proportion.^ 

In  common  with  the  migority  of  his  contemporaries,  the 
Duke  was  a  firm  believer  in  astrology  and  divination,  and  a 
fatalist;  and  the  latter  circumstance  helps  to  explain  tlie  reck- 
lessness  which  sometimes  marked  his  public  conduct.  To  a 
more  sceptical  geueration  some  of  his  suj^erstitious  foibles  cannot 
fsil  to  present  a  ludfcrons  and  contemptible  aspect.'  He  was 
terribly  alraid  of  lightning ;  and  the  zoom  in  which  he  slept  had 
a  donUe  wall,  to  exelnde  the  electric  flnid.  When  it  thundered, 
he  used  to  creep  into  a  oomer  of  his  bed  beneath  the  clothes, 
and  desire  his  servants  to  surround  him  that  he  might  be  hidden. 
He  viewed  it  as  a  circumstance  of  sinister  omen,  if  his  right  foot 
was  accidentally  put  into  his  left  shoe.  On  Fridays,  he  shrank 
from  contact  with  a  bird,  or  with  a  person  who  had  forgotten  to 
shave  himself !  On  the  Feast  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  he 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  get  on  horseback ,  and  it  was  a  part 
of  his  religion  to  wear  no  colour  but  green  on  the  let  May. 

Filippo  had  been  through  life  in  perpetual  dread  of  the 
dagger  and  the  poison-onp;  he  was  painfoUy  aware,  how  uni* 
versally  he  was  an  object  of  hatred  and  fear;  and  he  always 
remained  secluded  and  inaccessible.  Even  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
round,  whom  he  had  expressly  invited  to  Milan  in  1433  to 
assume  the  Iron  Crown,  v  as  denied  an  audience.  For,  at  the 
last  moment,  the  Duke  changed  his  mind,  and  shut  himself  up 
in  his  private  apartments  ;  to  induce  him  to  see  his  visitor  was 
perfectly  impossible ;  and,  to  the  infinite  glee  of  the  Venetians, 
a  breach  was  thus  created  between  the  two  Frinces,  which  was 
never  dosed.  Tet  to  such  few  as  were  fortunate  enough  to  win 
his  good  opinion,  and  to  gain  admittsnoe  to  bis  person,  no  one 
could  be  more  affable,  gracious,  and  kind,  and  while  he  treated 
his  nttrest  relations  with  a  barbarity  which  exposed  him  to 
universal  execration  he  observed  toward  his  prisoners  of  war 
w'hh  fc-vr  exceptions  a  treatment  which  many  better  and  more 
niereilul  men  ridiculed  as  childishly  generous.  Alfonso  of  Aragon, 
whom  the  chances  of  war  once  threw  into  his  hands,  was  received 
iu  a  manner  so  considerate  and  liberal,  that  he  was  overpowered 
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bj  aatonlahment ;  and  tbe  demencj  of  the  Duke  to  Carlo 
Ifalateita,  alter  the  fatal  battle  of  San  E^o»  belonga  to  the 
lomanoe  of  hiatoty,  and  Ihea  on  the  can^  of  Uocello.  If  be 
had  not  been  by  oatoie  morbidly  timid,  it  might  have  been 
imagined  that  his  idiosyncrasy  proceeded  from  a  keen  conscious- 
ness of  his  ill-favoured  extfrior,  and  from  a  desire  to  coTitrndict 
the  first  impression  of  u  stiauger,  that  lie  beheld  before  him  tlie 
ugliest  man  in  Europe.  l>ut  if  there  was  any  point  in  which 
this  unhappy  I'riuce  was  less  variable  and  inconstant  than 
another,  it  was  in  his  fidelity  to  his  early  friends  and  to  his  old 
aenrante. 

FiHppo  1^  behind  him  fonr  willa,  made  at  different  perioda 
and  under  variona  inllnencea  By  the  flnt  in  date  he  named  his 
couain  Antonio,  by  the  second,  a  distant  relative,  Jaoopo  Yisconti, 
his  successor.  The  third  left  his  natural  daughter  and  only 
child  Bianca  sole  heire-^^ :  while  the  last,  drawn  up  shortly 
before  his  decease,  at  tiie  moment  "when  Sforza  was  led  by  the 
behaviour  and  professions  of  the  testator  to  believe  himself  in 
tiie  highest  favour,  and  signed  by  a  dying  man,  annulled  all  its 
piedeoessors,  and  bequeathed  the  Dukedom  of  Milan  to  ALfouso, 
King  of  Aragon  and  the  Two  SieilieB. 

The  Bepublic  which,  apart  from  her  well'foonded  resentmait 
against  Sfona,  had  no  desive  to  witneas  a  new  dynaaty  estab- 
liahed  on  the  vacant  throne,  and  which  saw  that,  at  all  events, 
it  was  essential  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  Alfonso,  dispatched 
on  receipt  of  intelligence  of  the  Duke's  death  (August  17)  the 
Secretary  Bertucci  Nigro,  to  offer  Milan  her  support  in  its  return 
to  popular  institutions,  and  to  convince  the  Milanese  that,  in 
waging  war  against  them,  she  had  been  solely  actuated  by  a  sense 
of  the  necessi^  of  otirbing  the  ambition  of  their  late  ruler.  Con- 
fonnably  with  these  counsels,  the  subjects  of  the  Duke,  boldly 
taking  advantage  of  the  nnoertainty  and  confosion  in  which  his 
testamentary  dispositions  bad  inTolved  his  afbizs,  came  to  the 
reaolntion  of  ignoring  all  the  instruments ;  and  a  Republic  was 
proclaimed  at  Milan  itself,  Gomo,  Alessandria,  and  Novara. 

Had  not  Visconti  made  a  fourth  will,  the  extrcme  proba- 
bility is  that  his  son-in-law  would  have  succeeded  without  any 
dispute  to  his  possessions,  and  that  all  the  Italian  Powers  would 
have  hastened  to  recognise  him,  and  court  his  alliance,  even  the 
Signory,  perhaps,  not  excepted.  As  the  case  stood,  the  Ooont 
felt  that  he  had  never  been  in  so  trying  a  aituation ;  he  seemed 
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to  hftve  oniTed  at  tbat  point  of  his  emer,  on  wliich  his  fature 
destiny  must  turn.    La  Marca  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Gbuich, 

with  which  he  was  at  variance.  Bologna  and  many  oihet  plaoes 
had  returned  to  independence.  Tndi  and  Piacenza  had  spon- 
taneously accepted  Venetian  governors.  Venice  viewed  him 
with  any  but  friendly  sentiments.  Florence  had  neither  the 
inclination  nor  the  ability  to  serve  him.  In  Naples,  he  had  a 
competitor  whose  cupidity  was  equal  to  his  own,  and  whose  title 
was  snperior.  Moreover,  Frederic  III.  claimed  Milan  as  a  fief 
of  the  Empiie :  while  anodier  pretender  appeared  in  the  person 
of  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  son  and  reinesentatiTe  of  Yalentina 
Visconti. 

From  motives  of  the  clearest  prudence,  Venice  objected  almost 
in  equal  measure  to  Sforza  and  Alfonso.  It  was  her  desire  to 
see  Filippo-Maria  without  an  heir,  and  Milan  '!o1f-<^overneH  under 
her  auspices.  But  Milan  was  too  weak  to  protect  itself  without 
external  support,  and  too  proud  to  listeu  to  the  somewhat  hard 
terms  offered  to  its  acceptance  by  the  Signory.  The  Venetians, 
if  they  aided  the  Commune  in  the  recoveiy  of  Favia  and  the 
remainder  of  the  old  territory  belonging  to  it,  demanded  for 
themselves  "  Crema  and  the  Otemasqne,  Cremona  and  the  Cre> 
monese,  with  the  city  <rf  Lodi"  To  such  a  propoeal  no  disposi- 
tion  was  evinced  to  accede ;  and  the  Milanese,  on  the  contrary, 
insisted  on  the  restitution  of  Lodi  and  Ghiaradda  (September  25, 
1447).  The  Ducal  Government  pointed  out,  that  these  towns 
liad  voluntarily  placed  themselves  under  its  pmtectioa ;  and 
Milan  was  required  to  deliver  an  ultimatum  before  a  specified 
day.  That  decision  being  in  the  negative,  the  Republic  wrote 
to  sereral  Powers,  justifying  the  approachiDg  suspension  of  her 
relations  with  the  municipality,  and  invited  Charles  of  Orleans 
to  advance  his  pretensions,  with  the  promise  of  her  countenance 
and  help  (May  1448  ! 

Venice  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  dispose  on  paper  of  the 
Visconti  inheritance;  but  there  was  a  person,  who  conceived  not 
improperly  that  lie  had  some  right  to  be  consulted  on  such  a 
question  ;  and  that  person  was  Sforza.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected tiiat  a  soldier  of  fortune,  no  stranger  to  the  darker  side  of 
life,  and  who  in  his  time  had  suffered  every  species  of  vicissitude, 
would  tamdy  snhmit  to  the  loss  of  so  lidi  a  prizOi  The  Count 
was  sensible  that  he  was  surrounded  by  difficulties  of  a  fonnid* 
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able  kind;  but  his  genius  rose  with  the  occasion;  and  while 
othen  were  negptiatuig,  he  prepand  to  fight  .After  all,  the 
point  at  iBiae  wm  not  whether  MQan  ehould  accept  or  dedine  a 
yoke,  but  whether  that  yoke  wia  to  he  an  Italian,  a  Spenieh,  or 

a  French  ona  Again,  even  if  Charles  of  Orleans  and  the  King 
of  Naples  had  not  been  claimants,  there  was  the  certainty  that 

some  other  adventurer — a  Piccinino  or  a  Coleoni — would  come 
forward  as  a  rival ;  and  the  only  course,  therefore,  which  remained 
to  the  husband  of  Bianca  was  to  dear  a  path  for  himself  with 
his  sword. 

An  impieesion  had  now  for  some  time  been  gaining  ground 
at  Venioe  itself,  that  the  Milanese  revdntiim  could  not  possibly 
be  aoeomplished  without  Uoodehed,  and  might  he  attended  by 
immediate  danger  to  the  BepnbUc.  Fsaoe  was  manifeetly  a  con- 
dition of  things,  on  the  duration  of  which  it  was  delosiTe  and 
hazardous  to  reckon ;  and  the  Foscari  Government  appreciated 
the  necessity,  while  it  was  treating  with  ^lilan,  of  forearming 
itself  against  vSforza.  The  pestilence  Imd  again  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  capital,  and  had  committed  horriVsle  ravages;  but 
amid  ail  their  distress  householders  and  tax-payers  cheerfully 
responded  to  the  call  for  new  aids ;  and  a  considerable  sum  was 
collected  in  Tolnntary  oontribntions  alone^^  An  attempt  wee  also 
commenoed  to  rednce  the  National  Deht,  and  to  place  the  finances 
on  a  sstiafactocy  footing.  A  laige  draft  of  troops  was  sent  to 
gntrison  "our  City  of  Ravenna."  Eveiy  soldier  who  eonld  be 
spared  from  the  tranquil  provinces  of  terra  firma  was  forwarded 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  new  commander-in-chief,  Michele 
Attendolo,  a  kinsman  of  the  T.ord  of  La  Marca,  but  an  officer  of 
very  inferior  capacity.  A  powertul  flotilla  under  Andrea  Quihni 
was  stationed  in  the  Po. 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  upon  one  object  Circumstances 
had  dianged,  and  with  them  had  changed  the  intwests  and 
views  of  Count  Sforsa.  That  great  man  was  no  tongsr  a  auitor 
in  suspense  and  an  heir  robbed  of  his  rights.  In  1440,  the 
Count  had  fought  with  wonderful  results  beneath  the  Flag  of 
Saint  Mark;  in  1447  he  found  himself  directing  all  the  force  of 
his  talents  against  the  Republic ;  and  he  even  sent  his  secretary 
and  eventual  biographer,  Augelo  Simonetta,  to  Venice,  nominally 
to  arrange  his  business  affairs,  but  in  reality  to  intrigu*  \\\\\\  the 
couaciis.    Simonetta  was  arrested  and  transported  to  Caudia. 

*  Diedo,  aurria^  lib.  x. 
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Ueeting  -with  no  opponent  capable  of  redating  hla  arms, 
Sfona  added  eonqueat  to  ooaqueet  The  Orleanista  weie  wonted 
at  Boeco»  in  the  tenitory  of  Alesaandria.  Fiaeenaa  waa  taken 
and  sacked.  The  Bresciano  and  Bergamasque  (1448)  were  oDce 
more  overrun  by  hostile  legionaries ;  and  in  July  the  Captain  of 
the  Po,  attacked  simultaneously  hy  the  Milanese  army  and  tiotilla, 
and  unsupported  by  Attendolo,  was  obliged  to  save  his  squadron 
by  committing  the  vessels  to  the  dames.^  Quirini,  who  had 
retired  with  his  crews  and  men  into  Casahnaggiore  on  the  night 
of  the  surprise,  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  was  punished  for 
his  imprudence. 

The  auocessfal  movements  of  the  enemy  induced  the  Senate 
to  test  the  xesnlt  of  shifting  its  giound,  and  abandoning  tiie 
MOanese  republicans;  and  on  the  16th  August  that  Body 
resolved  "  that  Sfonsa  be  offered  the  lordship  of  Milan,  upon  the 
cession  of  Cremona  only  to  the  Eepublic."  The  Count  replied 
hy  fresh  ]>rogresse3  and  fresli  triumphs;  at  Caravaggio,  the 
Venetians  under  Atten<iolo  were  severely  disoomfited;  and  the 
victor  prepared  to  marcii  ui^x)n  Brescia. 

Since  the  rejection  of  the  terms  offered  by  the  Senate  in 
August,  the  Bepublic,  displaying  that  wondexfhl  fortitude  which 
belonged  to  her,  had  been  straining  every  nerve  to  cheek  the 
ambition  of  Sforza.  The  Captain  of  the  Lego  di  Garda,  Maflfeo 
Conterini  U  Gv.ercio  ^  was  reinforced.  Attendolo  was  put  under 
arrest,  and  closely  coutined  at  Conegliano,  on  a  charge  of  gross 
dereliction  of  duty.  Pasquale  Malipiero,  Procurator  of  Saint 
Mark,  and  Jacopo  Antonio  Marcello  proceeded  to  Caravafrq^io  to 
reorganise  the  Army.  Venice  waa  unable  just  at  this  nioiiieut 
to  command  the  service  of  a  Gattamelata  ;  but  she  was  proudly 
conscious  of  the  possession  of  boundless  resources,  of  indomitable 
courage,  and  of  an  inm  wiU. 

Sfona  waa  slightly  awed  by  the  new  preparadoss  and  by  the 
resolute  temper  of  the  Signocy.  In  the  course  of  September, 
Angelo  Simonetta,  who  had  found  means  to  rqoin  his  employer, 
with  his  knowledge  and  concurrence  avcdled  himself  of  a 
momentary  estrangement  between  Sforza  and  the  republican 
party  in  Milan  to  open  proposals  to  the  Proveditor  Malipiero  ; 
and  those  pn  i  tsals  ripened  into  the  outline  of  a  treaty  (October 
18,  1448),  by  which  the  Venetians  consented  to  aid  the  adopted 
son  of  the  late  Duke  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  Milan,  and  to 
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pay  him  till  the  completion  of  the  arrangement  thirteen  thousand 
gold  ducats  a  month,  provided  that  Crerna  and  Ghiaradda  were 
ceded  to  them,  in  addition  to  the  ten'itory  guaranteed  under  the 
treatj  of  1441.  A  fcntnight  after  the  oondmion  of  tide  eon- 
vention  at  BivdteUe,  ea  envoy  anivod  bom  AfUan  with  enluged 
powon,  and,  ae  it  waa  believed,  ampler  oonoesnona  to  the 
Eepuhlic.  To  his  surprise,  he  was  infonned  (November  3): 
"  llie  Senate  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  receive  yon,  as  it  has 
already  made  terras  with  Francesco  Sforza." 

It  seems  rather  donbtful,  whether  the  treaty  of  RivolteUa 
was  ever  signed,  or  even  whether  it  was  put  into  writing.  The 
new  understanding,  however,  V)etween  Sforza  and  Venice  served 
as  a  temptation  to  tbu  former,  coerced  the  clamours  of  his 
mereenaries,  to  march  npon  Milan,  and  to  essay  the  lednotion  of 
the  capital  fiunina  The  inhabitants  determined  to  exert 
eveiy  effort  to  withstand,  if  not  to  repel,  him.  All  the  Free- 
lances, wheee  services  happened  to  be  disengaged,  were  enlisted 
in  their  pay.  Francesco  Ficcinino,  a  member  €i  the  family  most 
bitterly  at  variance  with  the  Attcndoli,  was  appointed  General- 
issimo. The  charge  of  the  garrison  was  confided  to  i  arlo  Gon- 
zaga,  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Mantua.  Letters  were  written 
to  the  King  of  Naples,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  Charles  VII.  of 
France,  the  Uaupliin,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  imploring 
snooonr. 

There  was  an  inflnentaal  and  somewhat  large  class  at  Kflan, 
comprising  the  Qhibellines  and  certain  other  Nobles*  who  were 
secretly  favonxaUe  to  the  pietensioiis  of  Bianoa  and  her  hnsband ; 
and  a  correspondence  was  at  an  early  stage  (qpened  between  the 

Count  and  his  partisans  on  the  subject  of  a  surrender.  But 
unluckily  some  of  the  papers  connected  with  tliis  treasonable 
transaction  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gonzaga ;  and  the  latter,  from 
a  desire  to  make  himself  popular,  revealed  the  plot.  The 
Guelpha,  and  the  people  generally,  were  furious.  Their  antipathy 
to  Sfona  increased  tenfold.  Bsthw,"  they  cried,  **  than  have 
him,  we  will  send  for  the  Grand  Sjgnxor  or  for  the  Devil  of 
HeUr 

The  attitude  of  the  citizens  of  Milan  wis  doubly  damag- 
ing to  the  Count.    Whilst  the  impediments,  which  he  was 

experiencing,  injured  his  military  fame,  and  disappointed  his 
fin.nn'^inl  calculations,  an  important  change  becanK"  observable  in 
the  tone  and  temper  of  the  Bepublici  and  the  iSenate,  seeing 
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the  unexpected  course  of  events,  began  to  regret  its  premature 
generosii}'.  Ihe  preseut  ej^igeuciea  of  the  Count,  and  his  passed 
snooeweB,  which  bad  given  ae^eie  mbtage  to  Yenioe,  coupled 
with  the  risk  which  tiie  Signoty  inonmd,  by  espousing  bis  caiue, 
of  involving  henoU  in  hottOitioB  witii  Naples,  wen  coinddencee 
flkiming  attention ;  and  the  Senate  t;hOQght  itself  at  liberty  to 
noonsider  its  decision.  The  subsidy  from  Venice  gradually 
ceased ;  the  Government  very  fairly  put  it  that  it  did  not  pay 
thofe,  who  did  not  serve  the  Itepublic.  The  pectuiiary  aid  which 
Florence  had  hitherto  afforded  was,  manifestly  at  Venetian 
instigation,  withdrawn.  It  was  known  that  a  Milanese  emissary 
had  been  admitted  tu  an  audience  of  the  Ducal  Government. 
These  were  enifioient  indicstione*  that  a  change  was  impending  in 
the  policy  of  the  Signory ;  and  all  the  fiusts  qnicUy  transpited. 
In  the  beginning  of  cictobet  (1449),  at  the  moment  when 
victoiy  was  within  his  grasp,  and  the  enemy  was  reduced  to  the 
last  stage  of  misexy,  the  Ptoveditor  Malipiero,  accompanied  by 
Orsatto  Giustiniani,  waited  upon  Sforza  at  headquarters,  and 
signified  to  his  Magnificence :  "  That  the  Republic,  on  account  of 
the  lieavy  outlay  arising  from  a  long  series  of  wars,  and  of  the 
prejudice,  which  the  declaration  of  war  received  (July  8)  from 
Naples,  brought  to  her  commercial  interests,  was  oblig^,  on  the 
24ih  of  last  monik,  to  effect  a  lecondliation  with  Uilan ;  and 
they  cordially  invited  his  MagniiSouioe  to  voudisafe  his  adhesion. 
The  newest  of  new  arrangements  gave  Ciema  and  the  Gramasque 
to  Vauce:  to  Milan,  Lodi  and  Como,  with  their  le^ective 
territory;  while  Cremona,  Pavia,  PiacMiia  and  Paima  were 
assigned  to  Sforza,  as  well  as  all  his  possessions  beyond  the  Po 
and  tlie  Tieiuo,  subject  to  the  condition  that,  within  six  days, 
he  siiould.  send  in  his  ultimatum,  and  that  within  three  weeks  the 
lauds  belonging  to  the  Milanese  should  be  evacuated.  The  Count 
was,  besides,  to  be  iudemniiied  for  the  expenses  he  had  incurred 
in  aoqnirittg  those  places^  which  he  would  now  be  under  an 
obligation  to  cede;  and  it  was  stipulated  that  any  differences, 
which  might  hereaftsr  arise  between  the  Milanese  and  himself, 
should  be  submitted  to  Venetian  arbitratian. 

Sfonca  announced  his  readiness  to  acquiesce ;  and  his  brother 
Alessandro  actually  proceeded  to  Venice  to  conduct  the  Treaty. 
But,  the  twenty  days'  grace  hnviii':f  expiro'l.  nnd  the  evacuation 
of  the  Milanese  not  having  commenced,  the  Venetian  commander, 
Sigismondo  Malatesta,  had  orders  to  march  upon  Milan,  and  to 
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attempt  its  lelieL  This  plan  not  haviug  succeeded  from  the 
strictness  of  the  blockade,  Haiatesta  directed  Bartolomeo  Coleoni 
to  endeavour  to  open  the  Passes  by  crossing  the  Adda,  and 
advandng  on  Como.  At  tbat  point,  Coleoni  efTecfced  a  junction 
with  one  of  the  Ifilanese  genenls,  Giaoomo  Piodnino. 

Meanwhibr  Milan  pnaented  an  awful  ^eotacle  of  anarchy 
and  disorder.  The  gwrrison  and  the  population  were  famishing. 
Accents  of  distr^  were  audible  in  every  thoroughfare.  A  crisis 
was  unmistakably  approaching.  It  was  the  25tb  February  1450, 
when  a  variety  of  discordant  cries  was  heard  m  the  streets. 
Some  were  declaring  that  they  would  have  the  Venetians ;  some 
were  for  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  some  fur  the  King  of  Naples. 
Others  shouted  the  names  of  Charles  of  Orleans  or  of  the  Pope. 
Such  was  the  state  of  Ming,  when  Gaspato  of  YimeKate,  an  old 
gossip  ai^  oompanion-in-aims  of  Count  Francesoo,  spoke  a  few 
words  well  and  wisely  Ibr  his  iUend.  "AH  thoee  you  mention/' 
cried  Vimercatet  in  a  public  address^  *'aie  too  distant,  («,  if  not 
too  distant,  are  too  weak  to  help  you.  Your  only  means  of 
extricating  yourselves  from  famine  and  war  is  to  submit  to 
Sforza  In  hiiu  you  will  find  every  good  quality.  He  is  iust, 
merciful  and  kind.  The  best  thing  you  can  <io  is  to  rec^'yuise 
the  son-in-law  and  adopted  child  of  the  lute  Duke  as  the 
legitimate  saccessor  of  Filippo ! "  This  advice,  adroitly  deUversd 
whttd  everybody  was  in  a  condition  of  total  bewildennentk  and  on 
the  brink  of  starvation,  was  applauded  and  embrsced.  In  the 
first  week  of  Maich,  a  deputation  waited  upon  his  Magnificence, 
preparatory  to  his  admission  into  the  City,  with  a  constitutional 
Capitulary,  which  he  signed ;  and  on  the  25th,  the  Count  made 
hia  solemn  entry  into  the  capital,  and  was  borne  in  triumph  to 
the  Church  of  Our  Lady,  where  a  thanksgiving  was  celebrated 
for  the  luippy  event  A  dibtiibution  <»f  bread  took  place  on  the 
same  day.  Ou  the  2Gth,  Francesco,  iiavmg  presented  himself  in 
the  phncipal  square,  was  proelaiaied  with  the  customary  forms 

fBINGl  AMD  Dun  Of  IflLAK.^ 

The  Milauese  hastened  to  drown  the  remembrance  of  passed 
giieb  and  hardships  in  eveiy  species  of  rejoicing;  and  con- 
gratulatory addresses  were  offered  to  their  new  ruler  by  all  the 
Italian  Powers,  except  Venice  and  Naples.  The  Florentines 
hailed  with  delight  an  occuiTence  calculated  to  bridle  Venetian 
ambition ;  no  State,  perhaps,  wa.s  so  prodigal  of  its  compliments 

^  Roman  in,  ir,  222. 
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and  eulogy;  and  the  breach,  already  existing  between  the 
Government  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  and  that  of  the  Doge,  per- 
ceptibly grew  wider.  Hie  BepuUfe  waa  xiatmally  indignant  at 
the  piuiUanimity  and  equivocal  honeaty  of  tbe  Giidpha  in 
succumbing  to  Sfona»  when  succour  and  deliverance  were  so 
near;  and  the  Milanese  Kevolution  of  1450,  which  unavoidably 
produced  an  ocganic  change  in  Italian  politics,  and  created  a 
variety  of  new  interests,  had  the  effect  of  drawinn;  two  rowers, 
hitherto  estranged  by  n  coolness  amounting  to  hostilit}'  closer  to 
each  other.  It  was  possible,  that  the  Venetians  had  neither  tlie 
desire  nor  the  intention  of  promoting  Neapolitan  projects  of 
aggrandisement ;  but  they  were  aware  of  no  better,  or  rather  of 
no  other,  inatnunent  for  carrying  out  their  resentment  against 
Sfona.  The  Signory  veiy  probably  chexiahed  an  idea  that^  with 
the  aaaiatance  of  Alfonao^  the  partition  of  the  dominiona  of 
Filippo-Maria  might  be  accomplished,  instead  of  their  dangwooa 
reunion  in  the  person  of  his  representative.  Under  the  influence 
of  such  considerations,  the  Government  of  Francesco  Foscari 
entered,  Rt  the  beginning  of  1452,  into  an  offensive  and  defensive 
league  lor  ten  yeara  with  the  Neapolitan  ]irince  against  FIot  .  nee 
and  Milan.  All  Florentine  subjects  were  ordered  to  quit  the 
^Republic  (May  16)  and  the  Kingdom  (June  11);  and  a  war, 
in  which  Voiic^  Naples,  Montefinrato  and  Siena,  found  them* 
selves  arrayed  againat  the  Milanese  and  IloventmeB,  oommenced 
late  in  the  same  summer. 

The  Lc:^e,  which  the  Signory  had  Olgaaised,  and  of  whidl 
she  had  placed  herself  at  the  head,  soon  proved  itself  no  con- 
temptible combination.  The  Venetian  army  was  divided  into 
two  sections,  of  which  one  under  Gentili  de  TJonessa,  after  seizing 
the  enemy's  camp  at  Isola,  crossed  tlu-  Adda,  and  occupied 
Soncino  and  other  points  of  the  Milanese:  while  the  second 
portion,  led  by  Carlo  Fortebraccio,  a  son  of  the  famous  Braccio 
di  Mbntone,  penetrated  into  the  Lodeaan.  At  the  same  tune, 
the  Marquis  of  Ifonteferrato,  having  ravaged  the  districts  of 
Alessandria,  Tortona,  and  Favia,  advanced  unopposed  to  the 
vesj  precincts  of  Milan ;  and  Alfonso  threatened  Florenoe.  The 
most  curious  circumstance  was,  that  tiie  troops  of  Sforza  c\\(\  not 
encounter  those  of  the  Confederacy  in  a  single  instance,  in  the 
early  days  of  November,  the  Venetians  and  Sforzescans  were  once 
for  a  short  period  in  presence  on  the  plain  of  Monte-Chiaro. 
But  au  impenetrable  log  enveloped  both  forces ;  and  even  when 
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the  weather  impToved*  the  two  oommenden  were  eo  forcibly 
imprtteed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  interesu  at  stake,  that  they 

separated  without  striking  a  blow.  The  heavy  expense  in- 
cidental to  a  campaign  which  had  been  totaUy  without  result, 
added  to  the  mingled  dread  and  detestation  in  whicli  the  present 
Duke  o£  Milan  was  now  held  at  Venice,  tempted  tlie  Council  of 
Ten  to  assent  to  a  scheme  of  assassmatiou  laid  before  it  by  some 
person  tmnamed.  But  the  project  was  either  abandoned  at  the 
last  moment^  or  it  was  carried  out^  and  did  not  answer  ezpeotap 
tions.  The  Deeemvirs  had  probably  bound  over  their  anonymous 
correspondent  to  seimoy ;  and  the  Duke  remained  till  his  dying 
day,  perhaps,  in  ignorance  of  the  danger  which  had  at  one  moment 
hung  over  him. 

The  step  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
It  is  fruitless  and  unjust  to  depreciate  the  civilisation  of  the 
fifteenth  century  by  forcing  it  into  contrast  with  that  of  the 
nineteenth,  it  is  more  protitable  to  endeavour  to  aacertaiu,  wijat 
rdatlon  the  morality  of  the  Voiiee  I*nncesoo  Foseari  bad  to 
the  morality  of  Florence  under  its  Balia  and  of  Milan  under  its 
Pukes.  Venice  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  neighbours 
jealous  of  her  power  and  her  grandeur;  and  those  neighbours 
foaely  taunted  her  with  her  pride  and  her  ambition,  as  if  she 
alone  liad  been  proud  or  ambitious.  But  none  soberly  pre- 
tended, that  her  political  principles  breathed  a  low  tone  of 
morality,  or  that  her  statesmen  allowed  themselves  to  be  guided 
in  their  public  conduct  by  doctrines  revolting  the  delicacy  of 
such  men  as  Cosmo  do'  Medici  and  HUppo-Maria  himself.  At 
the  same  time,  the  attempt  upon  Sforaa's  life  wss  such  a  measure 
as  neither  the  Senate  nor  the  Great  Council  would  have  sanctioned, 
and  even  sudh  an  one  as  the  Ten  themsdves  would  scaroely 
perhaps  have  initiated.  But  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  small 
conclave  of  men,  acting  under  severe  provocation,  reconciled 
themselves  to  a  proceeding,  upon  wliicli  they  were  taught  to  look 
as  little  more  than  the  removal  of  a  nuisance  and  an  obstacle. 

The  Duke  of  Milan,  destitute  of  money  and  allies,  and 
harassed  by  the  concurrent  attacks  of  so  many  enemies,  was 
already  inclining  to  peace,  when  the  Hual  collapse  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  and  the  Cimquest  of  Oonstantinople  by  Mohammed  IL 
(1453),  struck  all  Christendom  with  dismay.  That  catastrophe, 
which  had  been  foieshadowed  during  many  years  passed,  taught 
Italy,  at  least  for  the  moment,  a  lesson  of  concord  and  union. 
VOL.  n  7 
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The  Kepublic  herself,  though  triumpliant  down  to  tliis  point,  was 
reluctant  to  prosecute  a  contest  in  which,  looking  at  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  her  confederates,  there  waa  full  ground  for  believing 
that  she  would  be  left  at  no  distant  date  single-handed;  and 
the  pioffoed  interoaBsioii  of  the  Eatriaieh  of  Yenice,  Lorenzo 
Ginstmiaiu,  was  accepted  no  less  readily  by  his  own  conntiymen 
than  by  the  enemy.  The  n^tiationa,  however,  dragged  bo 
slowly  alongf  and  acquired  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  a  temporis- 
ing manoeuvre,  that  the  Senate  wrote  (December  11,  1453)  to 
Francesco  Veniero,  resident  ambassador  at  Turin,  and  desired 
him  t<3  seek  once  more  the  aid  of  France  against  the  Duke, 
promising  Venetian  favour  and  support  to  Charles  of  Orleans  in 
any  conquests  which  his  Excellency  may  attempt  beyond  the  Po 
and  Ticino,  and  on  the  Milanese  side  of  the  Adda.^  It  is  hard 
to  guess  what  the  consequences  might  have  been  of  a  coalition 
between  Venice  and  France  for  the  partition  of  Lombardy,  if 
snch  a  plan  had  been  acfcoally  accomplished.  But  the  distin- 
guished philosopher,  Fra  Simone  da  Camerino,  who  had  devoted 
the  best  part  of  a  Life  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  whose 
learning  and  virtue  ]>rocured  him  great  influence  over  Sforza, 
succeeded,  after  aiauy  jouraeyy  from  Venice  to  Milan,  in  prevail- 
ing on  the  Duke  to  disarm  the  resentment  of  the  Signory  1)y 
assenting  to  an  immolate  pacihcation ;  and  the  consequence  was 
that,  on  the  9th  April  1454,  the  Treaty  of  Lodi  was  signed. 
Under  its  provisions  the  Bepnblic  retained  all  her  conquests 
on  the  terra  frma,  and  acquired  in  addition  Grema  and  the 
Cremasque,  with  Caravaggio,  Yailate,  Brignano,  and  Bivolta.  The 
Duke  engaged  to  reftain  from  imposing  any  tolls  on  the  na%iga- 
tion  of  the  Adda  at  its  confluence  with  the  Serio,  to  demolish 
the  fortress  of  Cereti,  and  to  exchange  his  prisoners.  Naples. 
Jb'ioreuce,  Savoy,  Monteferrato,  Siena,  and  Mantua  were  included 
in  the  operation  of  the  compact ;  and  Genoa  was  left  at  liberty 
to  give  her  adhesion. 

Although  the  King  of  Naples  was  included  in  the  treaty,  the 
tiea^  had  been  signed  entirely  without  his  knowledge ;  and  his 
Majesty  was  deeply  hurt  and  exceedingly  wrathful  The  Venetian 
ambassador,  however,  smoothed  away  the  difficulty  with  graat 
adroitness,  assuring  the  King  that  there  had  been  no  wish  to 
offend  or  insult  him  ;  and  after  a  good  deal  of  demur  and  parade 
Alfonso  sufiTered  himself  to  be  mollified  (Jan.  26,  1455). 

*  Bomaaia,  ir.  225. 
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The  peaee  was  weloome  enough  everywhere.    All  (he  Italian 

States  were  weary  of  war  and  ita  Inirdens,  and  Florence  groaned 
under  its  heavy  and  arbitrary  system  of  taxation,  where  even  the 
smallest  incomes  were  miv\e  liable  to  assessment.  The  Republic 
studied  in  its  fiscal  system  the  popular  prejudices,  and  under  its 
constitution  the  class,  which  aspired  to  rule,  also  largely  con- 
tributed to  pay. 

Venioe  waa  the  only  Power,  which  had  exerted  itself  with 
any  atrenuofOBneBS  to  avert  the  Byzantine  Bevolution  of  1453, 
and  Yenetian  tesistanoe,  partly  owing  to  the  distraction  of 
Western  aflkiie  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  Signoiy  on  the 
Italian  tn-ra  firrna,  was  exclusively  maritime  and  wholly  in- 
efTectual.'  To  have  rendered  intervention  permanently  effectual 
would  have  etitailed  on  the  Republic  a  vast  and  continuous 
expense.  Tiie  Sultan  biinself  was  a  young  man  of  one  or  two- 
and-twenty ;  and  the  Tuika  had  been  greatly  enfeebled  of  late 
years,  and  down  even  to  14al,  by  the  victories  of  the  Taitars 
and  Hungarians,  as  well  aa  of  the  Republio  at  QallipoU  in  1416. 
The  Venetian  marine  was  in  excellent  order,  and  the  reigning 
Oreek  emperor,  Constantine  XI.,  was  a  prinoe  whose  high  and 
patriotic  qnalitiea  were  deserving  of  a  better  fortiina  The 
Venetians,  however,  although  they  made  common  cause  to  a 
limited  extent  with  the  Genoese  in  assisting  the  Greek??,  could 
not  fail  to  appreciate  the  impossibility  of  defending  Constanti- 
nople, with  its  miles  of  dilapidated  fortifications,  against  the 
Turkish  artillery,  or,  if  the  City  was  saved  for  the  moment,  of 
maintaining  either  the  Greeka  or  Iheuifielves  permanently  there, 
especially  since  it  was  useless  to  oomit  on  a  saccessiou  of  Con< 
stantinese  There  was  no  want  of  desire  to  act ;  and  the  Papacy 
was  importunate  in  its  appeal  to  the  Doge.  It  waa  a  case,  where 
there  was  on  calm  reflection  absolately  no  alteroatiTe.  The 
neglect  of  the  Greek  Government  to  take  timely  precautions, 
where  the  danger  had  impended  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
where  the  crisis  only  postponed  by  the  reverses  of  the  Turks 
in  other  directions,  was  fatal  to  the  Christian  cause  and  a  far 
more  serious  blow  to  Venice  than  was  immediately  apparent. 
For  European  statesmen  had  yet  to  learn  the  organising  faculty 
and  energy  of  the  Osmanlis.  Montaigne  the  Essayist  in  the 
next  century  expresses  his  admiration  for  them,  and  advises  the 

>  Jiisposta  al  Ltgato papait  xenuto per  eccitart  contro  il  Tureo,  18  Luglio,  li53  ; 
fiomuilit.  It.  Doe,  No.  S. 
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young  gentlemen  of  his  own  country  to  go  to  Turkey  to  leazn  tlie 
ait  of  war. 

But  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  Mohammed's  Empire  did  not 
immediately  disturb  the  normal  diplomatic  xdations  between  the 
two  Governments.  The  Republic  would  have  sacrificed  much  to 
protect  Constantinople  from  the  OsuiauHs  ;  but  n  the  cata- 
strophe was  accomplished  with  the  same  remorstlesa  aLiuciLies  as 
had  distinguished  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Crusaders  iu  1204, 
a  sense  of  commercial  interest  prompted  hei  to  be^  foremost  in 
ingratiating  herself  with  the  new  master  of  the  Golden  Horn ; 
and  on  tiie  18th  April  1454,  the  SnltaOp  haraaeed  by  a  Venetian 
fleet  under  Jacopo  Loxedano,*  aceoided  to  the  Sjgnoiy  a  charter 
for  the  security  of  her  subjects  and  the  protection  of  her  trade. 

While  the  Venetians,  yielding  to  the  foioe  of  events,  were 
thus  fulfilling  a  political  maxim,  that  they  were  in  the  first 
place  Venetians  and  in  the  second  place  Christians,  they  did  not 
enter  with  less  warmth  and  avidity  into  a  proposal  emanating 
from  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  seconded  by  the  Medici  of  Florence 
and  others,  for  a  great  Italian  Confedemtion  against  Germany 
and  Franeek  TbA  ambition  of  foreigners  had  always  presmted 
a  source  of  danger  and  alarm  to  the  Free  Governments  of  the 
P«ainsnla;  and  both  the  danger  and  the  alarm  Ind  inereesed 
tenfold,  since  a  Spanish  prince  took  possession  of  the  throne  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  and  established  a  claim  to  that  of  Milan.  It 
was  impossible  to  view  without  terror  the  prospect  of  a  War  of 
Snecession  m  the  Kingdom  between  France  and  Spain,  and  of  a 
second  in  the  Milanese  between  Spain  and  the  Emperor.  The 
death  of  Alfonso  was  capable  of  kmdling  the  one,  the  death  of 
Sforza  the  other.  T9  meet  such  a  contingency  it  was  that,  on 
the  dOth  August  1455,  a  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  after 
the  Treaty  of  Lodi,  a  defensiTe  league  for  five^d-twenty  years 
was  made  between  the  Duke  of  Milan,  the  Ilorentines,  and  the 
Signory,  against  any  Power  or  Powers  which  might  hereafter 
attempt  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Italy.  The  League  of 
1455,  which  Genoa  and  Modena  were  left  at  liberty  to  join,  if 
they  thou  "ht  fit  ^  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  landmark  in  the 
history  ot  those  troubled  times  and  of  that  unhappy  country.  It 
was  a  glorious  bond  of  strength,  union,  and  peace. 

1  Tratlato  di  Pace  rem  Mohammed  TT.,  18th  April  H54,  Rom.  iv.  I)c<.  7. 
'  Commimonc  a  Jacopo  Lomkuto  di  operar*  eomtro  i  JurcAi,  Feb.  22,  1454 ; 
BoQuuii,  iv.  l>oe.  5.  '  BoioinuD^  S2S. 
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The  policy  of  Yenioe  had  long  become,  however,  systematically 
eacnMching  and  abaorptive.   To  swallow  ap  all  the  petty  States 
of  the  Peninsula  was  an  aim  on  her  part  which,  notwithstanding 
repeated  disavowals*  it  was  impossible  to  disgnisa    Ihe  path, 
which  she  trod,  was  not  always  perhaps  of  her  own  creation  or  of 
her  own  choice.    She  often  found  herself  under  the  irresistible 
influence  of  external  agencies,  scnu'times  even  an  involuntary 
assailant  in  self-defence.    She  yielded  to  the  course  of  events, 
when  she  gratified  the  dictates  of  ambition.    It  is  commonly 
alleged  that,  in  setting  foot  on  the  terra  Jlrma,  the  Kepublic 
took  a  fldss  step ;  but,  whether  false  or  otherwise,  the  st^  was 
taken,  and  it  was  nnavoidaUe.    The  appeaiance  of  Venice  on 
the  mainland  in  the  chazacter  of  a  conqueror  was  to  be  aooepted 
as  a  political  necessity.    The  aggrandisement  of  Milan,  and  the 
decline  of  many  of  the  free  Municipalities  between  Milan  and  the 
Lagoon,  left  her  scarcely  any  option.    If  she  had  been  less  grasp- 
ing, none  would  have  gained  by  her  moderation.     It  would  have 
cost  herself  greater  sacrifices,  and  what  was  actually  a  struggle 
for  glory  or  honour,  would  have  grown  in  a  few  years  into  a 
struggle  for  existence.    The  storms,  wliich  were  perpetually  rising 
in  Italy,  wonld  have  boxst  over  her  with  tenfold  violoioe.  Not 
a  single  drop  of  blood,  not  a  single  ducats  wo«dd  have  been  saved : 
while  the  invectives  and  fsproaohes,  which  envions  neighboon 
were  fond  of  showering  on  her,  and  which  have  been  too  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  History,  would  have  &Uen  equally  to  her 
lot. 

The  eleven  Provinces,^  which  formed  the  Venetian  Kmpire 
on  the  terra  Jinna,  exclusively  of  the  po.s.-ie».>iuiJ3  of  the  liepublic 
in  Istria,  Dalmatia,  Servia,  Austria,  Albania,  Greece,  Syria,  and 
the  Mediterranean,  represented  the  accumulations  of  fifty  years 
(1404-54).  The  Futriareh  of  AquUeia  had  been  dispossessed  of 
FrinlL  Boveredo  had  been  wrested  fiom  Austria.  Hungary 
had  been  compelled  to  abandon  Zata  and  &e  other  Cdonies  on 
that  coast  The  Count  of  Gorits  had  numbered  himself  since 
1424  amcmg  the  vassals  of  the  Signory.  The  daring  and  success- 
ful genius  of  Sforxa  alone  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  a  scheme, 
which  had  more  than  once  betrayed  itself,  for  annexing  Milan 
and  the  Milanese  to  the  I^ogado ;  and  that  scheme  waa  postponed, 
not  forsaken. 

I  I'adua.  Ravenna,  Verona,  Treviao,  Vicenzs  and  the  8«V«a  OonnmnilM,  B|«M», 

Bergamo,  F«Ur«,  iklluuo,  Crema,  aud  Friuli. 
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A  city,  Enropean  in  ntoatioii,  Oriental  in  nearly  everytlmig 
«]ae,  evm  in  iti  noiqae  national  catbedral,  waa  being  impelled  by 
inevitable  deatinj,  witb  an  aawaflaUe  xent-roll  of  about  fbnr  million 
dneatsonlyand  a  limited  population, to oeeupya  rack  amoug  Powers 
second  only  to  Germany  and  France,  and  to  maintain  itself  in 
readiness  at  any  moniont  from  year  to  year  to  send  into  the  field 
or  to  put  to  sea  military  or  urn  ;il  forces,  or  both,  to  meet  concurrent 
attacks  from  different  quartei^  not  on  tlie  islands,  but  on  the  vast 
continental  and  colonial  possessions  in  Lombardy,  Dalmatia,  Friuli, 
and  the  Levant,  while  policy  and  dignity  required  an  enormous 
ezpenditoxe  on  ceremonial  and  oomplimentaiy  entertesnmenta  and 
oblationaj  and  wealth  and  prosperity  bad  bron{^t  witb  tiiem  a 
paaaionate^  despotic  taste  for  Inxniy  and  show  truly  eastern  and 
oompatible  only  with  unfailing  sources  of  supply. 

Venice  had  left  behind  her  in  the  distance  her  old  antagonists : 
the  pirates  of  the  Illyrian  sea,  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  the 
Genoese  and  tlie  Pisans ;  and  she  was  at  present  confronted  with 
others,  who,  with  the  single  exception  of  Genoa,  were  immeasur- 
ably more  formidable  and  more  permanently  dangerous.  The 
hostile  force  susceptible  at  any  moment  of  being  arrayed  against 
her  in  yarious  sorts  and  measures  of  combination  now  compre- 
hended not  merely  the  whole  of  W«rtein  Europe,  bnt  the  militaiy 
and  naval  resources  of  Turkey,  infinitely  elastic  and  lecnpeiatiye, 
and  the  lawless  inroads  of  Mohammedan  buccaneers  more  trouble- 
some than  those  of  Narenta. 

The  establishment  of  a  LoTnbardo- Venetian  empire  was  a 
dream,  which  had  gamed  ground  since  the  accession  of  Foscari 
in  1423.  The  Republic  liad  persuaded  itself  that  the  acquisition 
of  a  footing  on  the  terra  jirtiiu  was  essential  to  its  security  in 
many  ways ;  bnt  one  conquest  unfortunately  seemed  to  necessitate 
and  justify  others.  It  became  a  question  of  ever  setting  back  the 
frontier  farther  and  £uther;  and  there  was  the  concunent 
diiRcnlty,  both  a  strategical  and  a  financial  ono»  inyolved  in  the 
maintenance  and  defence  of  the  Eastern  possessions.  There  was 
no  organisation  of  a  permanent  nature  adequate  to  the  support  of 
such  a  double  and  divided  burden.  But  as  it  will  only  too 
distinctly  -  appear,  the  Venetians,  when  they  changed  their  city 
into  a  State,  exposed  tliemselves  to  a  lifelong  choice  of  evils. 
Inaction  ou  tlie  Italian  side  grew  impossible ;  if  they  observed 
neutrality,  some  other  dominant  Power  would  extend  its  land- 
marks within  gunshot  of  the  lagoons ;  if  they  played  the  part  of 
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conquerors,  they  incurred  heavy  expenditure,  and  could  promise 
tlieuiselves  do  iiiiality ;  aiid  whether  they  were  successful  or 
otherwise,  the  aaine  fUal  ooutiugency  was  to  be  feazed :  foteign 
iotenreBtioa  ia  some  shape  from  one  or  another  quarter. 

The  Bepublic  had  aoquitted  heraelf  with  high  credit  of  her 
Thirty  Years'  War  (1425-54)  against  the  Doke  of  Mihm  and 
his  Allies,  in  spite  of  a  few  reverses  almost  inseparable  from  a 
strug;;le  maintained,  often  at  great  odds  and  under  grave  dis- 
advantages, witli  professedly  military  States ;  and  she  now 
occupied  indisputably  the  first  rank  among  lUilian,  if  not  among 
European,  Powers.  Her  Empire  was  tlie  most  extensive,  and 
promised  to  be  tiie  most  durable,  which  had  been  formed  on  any 
oonatitittioaal  principles  since  the  days  of  the  Bomaas.  Her 
Senate  was  the  most  august  assembly  in  the  world.  Her  Navy 
was  the  finest  which  £iuope  had  ever  seen.  IXuing  war,  Venice 
employed,  even  at  an  exorbitant  stipend,  the  best  troops  to  be 
procnied  and  the  ablest  generals  ol  the  age;  and  among  her 
captfdns  of  companies  it  was  not  unnsnal  to  find  sovereign 
princes.  Her  patricians,  ao  far  from  boin^'  purely  political  in 
their  education,  or  sordid  in  their  tansies,  prided  themselves  on 
the  extent  aud  versatility  of  their  acquiremeuLa.  They  excelled 
in  all  manly  exercises  and  in  all  enlightened  pursuits.  Not  con- 
tent  with  reading  contemporary  history,  with  mastering  the  intri* 
cades  of  diplomacy,  or  with  attaining  the  highest  honouia  in  the 
military  profession,  they  studied  the  language  which  Cioero  spdce* 
the  language  of  the  Anabasis,  and  the  language  of  Holy  Writ 
They  applied  themselves  to  the  liberal,  mechanical  and  occult 
sciences,  and  to  the  Fine  Arts.  Tliey  became  diligent  sclioliasts. 
They  searched  for  MSS.  witli  fin  avidity,  eclipsinjx  that  of  De 
Bure.  They  formed  libraries,  Boine  of  which  were  far  larger  than 
the  Tublic  CollecLious  at  Oxford  or  Taris,  Some  gave  gratuitous 
instruction  in  the  Elements  of  Euclid ;  others  lectured  on  Ethics 
or  Metaphysics,  A  Trevisano  devoted  ten  years  to  the  composi- 
tion of  a  single  treatise,  which  he  never  lived  to  finish.  A 
Giorgio  naturalised  among  his  countrymen  the  literature  of  the 
Troubadours  and  the  songs  of  Provence.  To  a  Polo  scientific 
men  were  indebted  for  the  first  Book  of  Travels  in  China,  Kamts- 
chatka,  and  Japan.  In  a  Bandolo,  who  was  the  idol  of  his 
countrymen  and  their  Doge  in  liis  adolescence,  we  admire,  looking 
back  throiigli  a  vista  of  five  hundred  years,  the  patriotic  but 
truthful  historian,  aud  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Petrarch. 
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Over  mch  a  State  and  aneh  a  people  it  had  been  the  fortune 

of  Francesco  Foscari  to  preside  during  one-and-thirty  yean.  But 
the  splendour  of  rank  and  power  did  not  in  Foecari's  case  confer 
happiness  or  coutent ;  and  the  lot  of  the  Doge  wos  far  from  being 
an  enviable  one  The  young  Procurator  of  1423  was  now  bend- 
ing beneath  the  weight  of  fourscore  years :  yet  the  infirmities  of 
age  lay  much  more  lightly  on  his  head  than  tlie  domett ic  attiic- 
tions,  wiiich  had  beset  his  path,  and  embittered  his  later  days. 
Jaoopo,  the  Doge's  only  surviving  son  by  his  first  vnh,  Maria 
Priuli,  had  married  in  1441  Lucxezia  Cktnfcarini,  and  the  nuptials 
were  solemnised  at  Venioe  with  extraordinary  msgnificenoe.  The 
younger  Foscari  was  wanting  in  none  of  the  accomplishments, 
whieh  bdonged  to  his  statioo.  Uis  manners  were  elegant.  He 
was  well  versed  in  classical  literature,  a  distinguished  and  ardent 
Hellenist/  and,  moreover,  a  discerning  collector  of  "Mi^S.  But  he 
was  unhappily  a  person  of  weak  cliaracter  and  loose  principles ; 
and  his  unsteadiness  of  conduct  formed  a  continual  source  of  pain 
and  anidety  to  his  connections.  The  conspicuous  position,  in 
which  the  husband  of  Luereaia  stood,  rendered  the  alighteat 
departure  from  propriety  a  theme  for  grave  scandal ;  but  the  faults 
of  Jaoopo  were  not  always  confined  to  venial  levities.  From 
vanity,  and  partly  perhaps  from  the  pecuniary  consequences  of 
reckless  o^travagance,  Foscari  at  length  permitted  himself  to 
become  the  vehicle  for  political  corruption  ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  1445  it  r;mie  to  light,  that  he  had  accepted  bribes  from  certain 
placemen  for  the  favourable  exertion  of  his  iutiuence  over  the 
Doge.  A  denunciation  was  carried  by  some  one — a  Florentine 
exile,  it  is  said — to  the  Advocates  of  the  Commune,  who  in  their 
turn  laid  the  charge  before  the  Ten.  On  the  17th  February,  the 
latter,  finding  the  matter  within  their  own  cognisance,  and  judging  it 
to  be  of  high  moment,  procured  in  confoimity  with  usage  a  Oiunta 
of  ten  Nobles,  and  imposed  on  all  an  oath  of  inviolable  secrecy. 
On  the  same  day,  a  German,  named  Gaspar,  one  of  Foscaii's 
servants,  and  several  others,  were  taken  into  custody,  on  suspicion 
of  being  concerned  in  the  charges  preferred  against  their  master. 
But  the  business,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  was  so  clumsily 
performed,  that  Jacopo  received  warning  of  liis  danger  j  and  when 
the  order  for  his  arrest  was  signed  on  the  18  th,  he  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.    It  was  not  yet  known  that,  on  the  earliest  alarm, 

*  CorrespoiuUim  Francesco  liarbaro  and  i'oggio  BraceMini  with  J.  F.  (Betlon, 
pp.  ISl  5). 
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tfae  culprit  had  filled  liis  pockets  with  all  the  ready  money  at  hia 
conmiand,  and  had  eaoaped  to  Trieete;  and  the  fear,  leat  he 

inigbt  take  refuge  in  some  foreign  country/  k'd  the  Ten  to  issue 
directions  next  day  (Febmary  19),  that  the  fugitive  should  be 
captured  wherever  he  was  found.  Hiey  also  decreed,  "that 
neither  the  Dogr-  nor  his  kindred  shall  he  nllowed  to  preside 
judicially  now  or  hereafter  in  any  case  affecting  those  who  cou- 
stitute  part  of  the  Council  iUelf  or  the  Giuuta,  aud  that  for  the 
future,  when  it  happens  that  this  affair  is  in  process  of  discussion, 
his  Serenity  and  all  other  memhen  ot  the  family  shall  be 
peramptorily  excluded  from  the  sitting, '  in  order  that  all  may 
apeak  their  mind  without  constraint"*  These  measures,  which 
indicated  the  importance  attached  to  the  subject  in  hand,  were 
followed  on  the  20  th  by  the  grant  of  licences  to  wear  arms  to  all 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry.  On  tliat  day  (February 
20),  Giovanni  Memo  and  Ermolao  or  Almoro  JJooato,  two  of  the 
three  chiefs  of  the  Teu,  moved  a.s  i'ollows : — 

"  Consideriug  the  base,  disgraceful  and  abominable  excesses 
committed  by  Jacopo  Foscari,  son  of  our  lord  the  Doge,  against 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  our  State  aud  OoTemBieat»  be  it 
reaolved  that  proceedings  be  opened  against  him  (bj^  default),  in 
accordance  with  what  has  been  said  and  read." 

The  resolution  was  carried;  and  numerous  witnesses  were 
examined  in  consequence.  At  a  later  hour,  it  was  proposed  by 
the  remaining  Cliief,  Francesco  Lnredano,  "  that  the  College  be 
doubled,  and  that  resort  be  had  to  torture  to  extrm^t  the  truth 
more  fully  from  the  parties  imiilicated  "  ;  hnt  >u(  h  conclusive 
proofs  of  crinunaiity  were  thought  to  exist  already,  that  the 
amendment  fell  to  the  ground,  receiving  only  half>a<dozen  votes;* 
and  the  sentence,  that  the  accused  should  be  banished  for  life  to 
ITauplia,  obtained  an  overwhelming  nug<»ity  of  sufirages.  All 
the  accomplices  of  Jacopo  were  tried  and  convicted.  The  deciaion 
on  his  own  case  was  read  in  the  Qreat  Council  for  the  general  in- 
formation ;  the  Dogaressa,  who  preferred  her  request  through  hia 
Serenity,  was  refused  permission  to  proceed  to  Trieste,  and  take  a 
last  farewell  of  the  exile. 

The  sentence  pronounced  against  Jacopo  Foscari  waa  marked 
by  a  severity  proportiouate  to  the  declared  heinousness  of  liia 
offence ;  but  no  disposition  was  manifested  by  the  Ten  to  enforce 
that  sentence  with  rigour,  or  to  Uy  themselves  open  to  any  charge 
>  BerUn,  /  Dit§  Rtemri:  Mmaiit  Sterico-Orititht,  p.  <9.       *  Ibid.  p.  72. 
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of  malignant  penecntion.  On  Uie  contiuyi  this  Body  behaved 
toward  the  noble  culprit  with  a  tenderness,  which  positively 
amounted  to  a  mockery  of  justice.  Marco  ^  Trevisano,  the  captain 
of  the  iralley,  which  had  been  sent  on  the  25th  February  to 
transport  the  exile  to  liis  destination,  wrote  to  his  employers 
almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Trieste,  stating; :  "  T  have 
seen  my  lord  Jacopo,  and  my  lord  treats  the  Ducai  warrauL  wiUi 
GontemptnouB  levity,  and  declines  to  accompany  me."  In  tbe 
decemvinl  deerae  on  the  20th,  death  had  been  made  the  penalty 
of  disohedienoe :  yet  the  Ten,  nnwilBng  to  insist  upon  this  cmd 
alternatiYe^  oontented  themselves  with  sending  a  tempfliately 
worded  message  to  his  Serenity  (March  11), in  which  "he  was  prayed 
to  persuade  his  son  to  respect  the  law,  and  to  spare  the  liepublic 
the  scandal  of  a  resistance  to  their  commands  "  All  representa- 
tions and  in  treaties,  however,  were  lost  upon  the  younger  Foscari; 
and  he  was  accordingly  treated  as  a  rebel.  On  the  7th  April,  his 
goods  were  declared  confiscated ;  *  the  sentence  upon  him  was 
solemnly  confirmed ;  and  it  was  decreed  "  that  no  one  shall  at  any 
time  nnder  any  pretence  seek  to  obtain  grace  for  the  leeusant" 

Still  the  same  ddicaqr  remained  apparmt  on  the  pert  of 
the  Decemvirs  in  pushing  the  matter  to  extremities,  and  the 
same  reluctance  to  exhibit  unnecessary  harshness  toward  the 
representative  of  the  Most  Serene  Prince.  Tlie  tribunal  treated 
the  offender  with  studied  forbearance,  and  refrained  under  every 
provocation  from  chastising  his  insolent  conduct,  looking  upon  him 
rather  as  a  spoiled  and  refractory  child  than  as  a  contumacious 
citizen.  Months  slipped  away,  and  Jacopo  still  lingered  at 
Trieste,  where  he  spent  his  time  as  plessantly  as  his  somewhat 
ailing  heslth  would  pennit.  Nothing  shook  or  roused  the 
ostmsible  apathy  of  the  Ten  in  this  respect  Constant  revelations 
of  fresh  delinquencies  on  the  part  of  the  Doge's  son  wrought  no 
change.  On  one  occasion  (June  22,  1446)  a  Decemvir,  somdal- 
iscd  and  irritated  by  the  languid  indifTerence  of  his  colleagues, 
laid  on  the  table  a  motion  complaining  that  "  although  so  many 
propositions  have  been  submitted  to  this  Council,  at  present 
nothing  whatever  has  been  done,  to  the  discredit  assuredly  of  the 
said  Council" ;  and  a  Select  Committee  was  then  appointed  to 
report  on  the  subject  But  no  pnotieal  results  followed.  Another 
term  of  five  months  elapsed ;  Trevisano  died ;  and  Foscari  himself 
fell  so  seriously  ill,  that  he  kept  his  bed.'  Both  these  circum- 
<  Btriu,  p.  77.  *  lUd.  pp.  88*9.  »  WA,  pp.  8S-7. 
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stances  were  taken  hy  the  Great  CouQcil  into  merciful  considera- 
tion ;  and  in  a  Hoiua  of  nine  hundred  and  eight  members,  a 
lesolntion  paned  (November  26,  1446)  authorising  the  Ten  in 
conceit  mth  the  Giunta  and  the  Privy  Council,  ''to  deliberate 

and  decide  on  the  propriety  of  mitigating  or  remitting  the  sentence 
of  Ser  Jacopo  Foscari."  On  the  28th,  accordingly,  at  the  motion 
of  the  six  Privy  Councillors,  it  was  resolved  by  tlic  Ten,  consider- 
ing the  infirm  state  of  health  of  Jacopo  Foscari,  and  the  deatli  of 
Marco  Trevisano,  who  was  charged  to  convey  him  to  his  place 
of  banishment,  that,  "  all  laws,  all  equity,  justice  and  humanity 
requiring  that,  in  extraordinary  and  unforeseen  cases,  against  which 
it  is  impossible  to  guard,  aUowanoei  shall  be  made  for  eveiy  one : 
it  not  being  our  desire  to  gainsay  the  Divine  Will :  and  Provi* 
denoe  being  mote  potent  than  any  laws :  the  excuses  of  the  said 
Jacopo  Foscari  be  accepted  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
cause  which  prevents  him  from  proceeding  to  his  destination,  be 
treated  as  legitimate,  suflTicient,  and  honourable."  A  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, Marino  Soranzo,'  proposed  that  the  words  "  in  the  name  of 
Jesusi  Christ  "  be  omitted,  and  the  phrase  "  by  grace  "  be  put 
instead ;  but  the  amendment,  not  receiving  more  than  two  votes,' 
was  negatived;  and  the  original  motion  passed  with  fifteen 
snfiiages.  On  the  same  day,  the  place  of  exile  was  changed  from 
Nauplia  to  the  Trevisan ;  and  Jacopo  obtained  the  privilege  of  an 
invalid,  in  being  allowed  to  reside  at  his  own  house  in  the  country,  • 
so  long  as  he  refrained  from  infringing  his  parol. 

Shortly  after  the  transfer  of  Foscari  to  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Trevi<50,  an  accident  led  to  the  discovery  in  one  of  the  closets  at 
Saint  Mark's  of  a  chest  containing  2040  ducats  or  thereabout ; 
and  from  the  statement  of  Simonetta,  Secretary  to  Sforza,^  it  was 
at  once  ascertained  that  the  money  had  been  sent  by  his  master 
as  a  present  to  Ser  Jacopo.  Upon  tliis  disclosure,  made  AprU  5, 
1447,  Andrea  Quirini,  one  of  the  Chieis  of  the  Ten,  Giovanni 
Malipiero,  Inquisitor,  and  Giovanni  Giustiniani  were  commissioned 
to  repair  to  the  Palace,  and  to  claim  the  box,  the  contents  of 
which  were  forfeited  to  the  Gov«mment  by  virtue  of  the  inexor- 
able rule  that  neither  the  Doge  nor  his  family  should  receive  gifts 
of  value  from  any  one,  least  of  all  from  foreign  Powers.  Put  so 
little  did  a  spirit  of  vindictiveness  really  enter  into  tlie  prosecu- 
tion, that  the  ('ouncil  with  consistent  indulgence  not'lected  to 
attacli  any  penal  consequences  to  the  equally  illegal  unci  unconsti- 
>  Berlan,  p.  85.  '  Ibid.  p.  87.  *  Ibid,  p,  89. 
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tutional  act    On  tbe  contiaty,  hardlj  moid  than  five  montha  had 

passed  since  the  revelations  respecting  the  secret-service  money, 
when  the  old  Doge,  having  addressed  a  supplicatory  and  touching 
appeal  to  the  Ten,  succeeded  in  obtaining  at  their  haiida  a  full 
pardon  for  his  unhappy  child.  On  the  13th  September  (1447), 
the  very  day  on  wliich  the  Ducal  petition  was  presented,  it  was 
moved  aa  follows  : — 

**  Ghie& :  Ifaxco  Iiongo ;  Mattoo  Yetturi ;  Vettoie  Cappello. 

"Wheieaa  oar  most  serene  Lord  the  Doge  hath  csnsed  a 
petition  to  be  made  to  this  Council  that  grace  be  shown  to  his  son 
Jacopo,  confined  at  Treviso,  as  is  set  forth  in  the  memorial  laid 
before  the  Council,  and  (wh^as),  consideiii^  the  condition  of  the 
times  and  the  grave  matters  which  occupy  our  State,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  Prince  whose  uiind  is  easy  and  free  from  sufforinf?, 
which  cannot  happen  so  long  as  his  only  son  remains  in  exile, 
unsound  in  body  and  mind,  as  is  familiar  to  all ;  and  (whereas)  it 
is  an  act  of  piety  to  exhibit  toward  our  Lord  the  Doge  himself,  in 
this  esse  of  ha  son,  that  httmanity  and  grace  which  this  Govem- 
ment  has  been  wont  to  use  toward  its  otiier  Nobles  and  subjects, 
in  the  tames  in  which  Oar  Lord  God  has  vouchsafed  to  extend  and 
amplify  the  dominion  of  this  City ;  taking  into  account  likewise, 
that  the  deserts  of  the  Lord  Doge  demand  a  gracious  hearing,  and 
that  it  is  his  only  son,  for  whom  he  pleads  ;  be  it  resolved  and 
ordered  that,  for  all  and  every  the  reasons  and  respects  aforesaid, 
the  said  Jacopo  may  freely  return  to  Venice."  The  motion  was 
almost  unanimously  carried  ;  and  Jacopo  was  restored  to  his  family. 

For  upward  of  three  years  neither  the  Archives  nor  the 
Chronicles  bear  any  allnsion  to  the  hero  of  the  foregoing  story. 
Sobered  a  little  by  bitter  experience  and  by  the  increased  delicacy 
of  his  health,  Jacopo  was  probably  daring  all  that  time  in  the 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  coiijugal  happiness.  But  fresh  and  greater 
troubles  were  in  stoie  for  the  Ducal  family. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  November  1450,  the  patrician 
Ermoiao  Donato,  as  he  was  leaving  the  Palace,  after  attendance 
at  a  3ittinij  of  the  Fre_i,'adi,  on  his  return  to  his  own  residence  at 
Santa-Mana-Formosa,  was  stabbed  by  an  unseen  hand ;  the  blow 
did  not  prove  immediately  fatal ;  and  Donato,  having  been  carried 
home,  survived  till  the  7th.  The  murdered  man  had  filled  at 
diflfeient  periods  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  State;  and 
during  the  months  of  January  and  Felnruary  1445,  when  the 
crimes  of  Foscari  were  first  divulged,  Franoeaco  Loredano,  Gio- 
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vanni  Memo  and  liiinself  were  the  tliree  Chiefs  of  the  Ten.^  On 
the  following;  moniiun;,  the  Decemvii-s  met,  at  the  summons  of 
their  Chiefs,  Eimulao  V  ularesso,  Giovanni  Giustiniani  and  Andrea 
Marcello,  to  inquire  into  "  the  horrible  violence  and  detestable 
iniquity  committed  last  night  on  the  penon  of  the  noUe  Ennolao 
Donafeo,  our  dtisen  " ;  and  a  Giiinta  of  tax  Nobles  was  fonned  as 
in  the  previous  case.  The  mysteiy,  which  hung  over  the  author- 
ship  of  the  tragedy,  remained,  however,  unsolved.  Exorbitant 
rewards  were  proclaimed  to  tempt  those,  who  might  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  secret;  but  no  information  transpired.  On  the  27th, 
one  Luchino  Zeno  was  arrested  on  suspicion  ;  but  his  innocence 
was  satisfactorily  established,  find  after  a  short  incarceration  he 
was  set  at  liberty.  On  the  9  th  December,  a  new  proclamation 
waa  published,  and  fresh  inquisition  was  made.  But  no  clue 
conld  be  obtained.  At  length,  on  the  2nd  January  14S1»  on  tiie 
information  of  Antonio  Veniero,  a  Noble,  an  order  was  signed  for 
the  arrest  of  Jaeopo  Foseairi  and  of  several  other!,  his  accomplicea, 
The  members  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Giunta  were  forbidden 
under  pain  of  death  to  communicate  to  any  one  the  informer 
Veniero's  name. 

Veniero  alleged  rather  lamely,  in  support  of  his  denunciation, 
that  on  the  6th  November  last  Olivero  Sguri,  one  of  Foscari's 
servants,  happened  to  meet  Benedetto  Gritti  at  Mestra,  a  few 
miles  out  of  Venice,  and  gave  him  fiill  particulars  of  the  murder 
which  had  been  perpetrated  near  Saint  liark's  the  night  before. 
The  deponent  also  asserted  that  on  the  5th,  at  the  hour  when  the 
Pregadi  usually  dispersed,  Sguri  had  been  seen  hovering  about 
the  corridor  leading  to  the  Pregadi  Saloon,  as  though  he  was 
waiting  for  somebody.  The  testimony  of  Veniero  was  not  very 
lucid  or  convincing.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  intelligence, 
which  Sguri  had  imparted  to  Gritti  of  Mestra  the  day  after  the 
occurrence,  might  not  liave  been  imparted  by  any  other  traveller 
from  the  Capital ;  umi  uulesa  it  waa  to  be  shown  thut  the  object 
of  Sguri  and  hu  employer  was  to  throw  the  Government  off  its 
guard,  it  was  obvious  that  silence  would  in  such  a  case  have  been 
a  surer  indication  of  guilt  than  the  apparently  uninvited  reference 
of  Olivero  to  Douato's  tragical  end.  At  the  same  time,  several 
points  were  adduced  which,  taken  together,  represented  something 
approaching  a  connected  chain  of  indirect  evidence.  Although 
Donato  had  explicitly  declared  on  his  deathbed,  that  he  did  not 
i  BbtIao,  p.  67,  U  Mfg.  i  Rofluuun,  ir.  279. 
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knmv  who  was  his  murderer,  it  was  established  that  a  personal 
enmity  of  the  most  violeut  description  had  subsisted  between  the 
younger  Foscari  and  his  8upp<»ed  victim  since  February  1445, 
when,  as  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Ten,  it  became  Donato's  diify 
to  pionounee  the  aentenoe  of  the  20th ;  and,  aigning  hy  a  nega* 
Uve  process,  it  was  exceedingly  natural  to  identify  Jacopo's  con- 
fidential smant — the  only  person  who  was  ohserfed  loitering 
about  the  scene  of  the  murder  at  the  moment — as  the  author  of 
the  crime.  The  proposition  of  Liica  da  Legge,  Privy  Councillor 
(February  6,  14ril),  and  also  one  of  the  Giunta,  "that  the  pro- 
ceeding's shall  be  suspended  and  the  charj^e  dismissed,  on  the 
ground  LiiuL  ihe  conduct  of  Venieix)  springs  from  the  most  nicr- 
oenary  motives,  and  that  his  denunciation  is  a  piece  of  glaring 
perjury,"  was  therefore  negatived  with  some  reason  as  at  any  rate 
too  hasty ;  and  a  motion  was  substituted,  directing  the  College, 
to  whom  the  Ten  had  delegated  the  task  of  investigation,  to 
prosecute  their  labours  with  all  possible  diligence.  The  membeiB 
of  this  Special  Committee  were — Luca  da  Legge,  Privy  Coun- 
cillor; Paolo  Barbo,  one  of  tIip  Chiefs  of  the  Ten;  Dolfino 
Veniero,  Avogador  of  the  Commune ;  Paolo  Trono,  Procurator  of 
Saint  Mark,  and  three  more. 

The  CommiLlee  sat  during  the  remainder  of  February  and 
through  the  greater  pert  of  March.  Andrea  Donato,  biol^r  of 
the  deeessed,  was  asked  to  state  "whether  Ser  Enndao  had  let 
any  expressions  drop  tft  artienda  mor^ts,  which  tended  to  criminate 
Jacopo  Foscari  ?"  But  Andrea  could  merely  say  that  his  kinsman 
in  his  last  moments  emphatically  declared  "  that  he  freely  forgave 
his  vnkntYwn  assassin."  Several  other  witnesses  were  called. 
Numerous  documents  and  oral  aihdavits  were  received  and  sub- 
mitted to  consideration.  Sguri  and  Jacopo  himself  were  examined 
under  torture.  I'roni  Fo.'icari's  lips  no  confes-sion  was  obtained  : 
for  he  merely  muttered  a  few  unintelligible  sentences  between  his 
teeth,  while  his  limbs  wne  wrench^  by  the  cord;  and  it  is 
chatacteristic  that  these  incoherent  sounds  were  taken  to  be  some 
form  of  nft^gi*?^!  incantation.  On  the  whole,  the  result  was  not 
▼eiy  satisfactory ;  and  the  proceedings  still  exhibited  a  very  fidnt 
prospect  of  termination,  when,  on  the  26th  March,  it  was  re- 
solved : — "  That  it  is  necessary  to  bring  to  a  close  this  trial, 
which  has  during  so  protracted  a  pehod  been  engaging  the  itn> 
divided  attention  of  the  Council."' 

1  BomiMiin,  ir.  279. 
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It  was  then  proposed  to  the  Ten  by  two  of  the  Chiefs,  Carlo 
Marin  uid  Fitolo  Barbo,  that  sentence  should  be  entered  on  the 
Minates  as  follows :  ^ — ^  Whereas,  on  the  Sid  Jannaiy  kst  (1451), 
on  account  of  the  violent  death  of  Ser  Ermolao  Donate,  Jaoopo 

Foscari  was  detained  and  examined,  and  whereas  by  the  evidence, 
oral  and  written,  which  has  appeared  against  him,  it  is  shown  that 
he  is  dmrlif  guilty  of  the  aforesaid  crime,  although  he  obstinately 
refuses  to  confess  it,  be  it  resolved  tliat,  for  tlie  aforesaid  reason, 
the  said  Jacopo  be  relegated  to  the  City  of  CJanea,  in  our  island  of 
Crete,  in  such  niauuer  as  to  tlie  Chiefs  of  this  Council  shall  seem 
good,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  present  himself  once  a  day  to  the 
Government  of  Crete,  not  biealdng  his  parol ;  and  if  he  escape, 
and  sfaonld  at  any  time  hmeafter  foil  into  the  hands  of  our 
Gtovemmentk  his  bead  shall  he  severed  from  his  shoulders,  and  all 
his  property  s^uestrated.  This  was  osnied  \sj  a  large  nugoritj, 
as  were  also  the  ensuing  resolutions : — 

"That  Jacopo  Foscari  be  treated  as  a  private  citizen,  and  not 
as  the  son  of  the  l>oge;  that  the  sentence  be  published  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Great  Council,  for  the  information  uf  all  ; 
and  that  dispatches  be  sent  to  the  l^odesta  of  Canea  and  to  the 
three  Governments  of  Candia,  Bettimo,  and  Sitia,  apprising  them 
of  the  fact,  and  desiring  them  to  proclaim  the  decree  throughout 
their  respective  jurisdictions. 

"  That  the  Chidb  of  the  Council  shall  repair  immediately  to 
the  presence  of  the  Most  Serene  Prince,  to  notify  to  him  the 
sentence  pronounced  against  Jacopo  his  son,  and  to  exhort  liim  to 
exercise  good  patience ;  and  that  this  Council  shall  not  separate, 
until  the  Chiefs  return. 

"  That  the  obligation  of  preserving  silence  in  respect  to  this 
atluir  be  i-emoved,  excepting  as  regards  the  names  of  the  informers 
and  other  third  parties  {terHorwm^  " 

Both  the  original  resolutum  and  the  supplements  thus  became 

law. 

On  the  29th  of  the  month,  the  Signori  di  Notte  repaired  to 
tlie  Palace  at  night,  and  received  their  prisoner;  and  on  the 
following  morning  at  three  o'clock  they  conducted  him  to  the  ship 
of  Mistro  Lnca  Mantello,  which  was  employed  to  forward  him  to 
his  destination :  and  in  Mantello's  hauds  their  lordships  placed 
the  following  warrant: — 
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"  I'rancesco  i'oscari,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Doge  of  Venioe, 

Treviao,  etc 

"Luca ; 

"We  intrust  to  thy  ship  Jacopo  Foscari  Onr  son,  who  will  be 
oonaigDed  to  tiiee  by  the  noble  gentlemen  Om  Lozds  of  the 
Night;  and  We^  with  Our  Council  of  Ten  end  the  Giunta,  do 
cheige  thee  to  keep  dose  ward  over  the  same  Jacopo,  and  to 
deliver  him  to  Our  Government  of  Crete,  together  with  the  letter 
which  We  have  caused  to  be  given  into  thy  hands,  directed  to 
the  said  Government,  accordiii<^  to  thy  own  discretion.  And  so 
soon  as  the  said  Jacopo  shall  have  embarked,  We,  with  the  said 
Council,  command  theo  on  no  account  to  |tormit  tlie  saiii  Jaco])0 
to  quit  thy  ship,  but  to  watch  him  vigilantly,  and  at  thy  speedy 
d^Mituie  hence  to  puraue  wi&  all  diligence  and  care  thy  voyage 
into  Ciete. 

"Given  on  the  29th  March  1461."^ 

There  was  the  strongest  presumption  of  guilt  against  Jacopo 
Foscari.  lu  the  decree  of  the  2Gth  March  liis  criminality  was 
even  said  to  have  been  clearly  established  '  Yet  of  direct  or 
circumstantial  evidence  there  was  absolutely  none;  and  the 
Decemvirs,  not  feeling  justified  in  proceeding  to  the  harsher 
measure^  whidi  a  second  offence  of  ao  black  a  dye  might  have 
otherwiae  required,  contented  themeelvea,  in  concert  with  the 
Giunta  and  the  Privy  Council,  with  banishing  the  accused  to  a 
spot*  where  the  dhnate  was  delightful,  the  society  excellent, 
where  no  restraint  was  to  be  placed  on  his  movements,  provided 
that  he  observed  his  parol,  or  on  HIb  correspondence.  There  was 
an  almost  universal  conviction  that  Jacopo  was  fairlv  punished  ; 
but  there  was  simultaneously  every  desire  to  believe  him 
innocent.  By  the  terms  of  their  decree  the  Ten  laid  themselves 
under  a  disability  from  proposing  at  any  future  date  a  repeal  or 
even  a  mitigation  of  the  penalty  impoeed :  yet  it  was  no  sooner 
intimated  (Ist  August  1453),  that  somebody  was  prepared  to 
ddiver  certain  depositiona,  helpng  to  shed  new  light  on  the 
unhappy  affair,  than  the  Chiefe  of  the  Council  had  leave  to 
entertain  the  matter  by  special  motion.  No  revelations,  how- 
ever, followed  o£  any  great  relevance,  or  at  least  of  a  kind  which 

'  Berl&n  (p.  112).  Tb«  superscription  of  this  letter  w&s  tJic  only  i>ortiou  re«Iljr 
trritten  by  tb«  Doge.  The  body  of  tiio  oompooition  ww  eatiraly  fiwnod  by  ttio 
T«a. 
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might  have  thrown  a  doubt  into  the  scale  on  the  side  of  mercy ; 
and  Foscari  accotdingly  continued  to  mide  at  hia  villa  in  CSanea 
in  the  enjoyment  of  penonal  liberty  and  of  many  indalgencea^ 
but  lemoved  some  hundred  leagaes  from  thoae  most  dear  to  him, 
and  nominally,  at  lesat,  obliged  to  report  himself  to  the  Governor 
every  day.  To  the  son  of  the  Doge  of  Venice,  to  a  husband  and 
a  father,  who  could  say  that  this  bereavement  was  not  sufficiently 
cruel,  or  that  that  humiliation  was  not  sufficiently  k^n  ? 

Still  the  temper  of  the  Government  did  not  cease  to  lean  in 
the  direcUou  of  clemency ;  and  there  waa  the  utmost  probability 
that  grace  would  have  been  extended  to  him,  so  soon  as  the 
fli^tions  nature  of  the  <mme  brouj^t  home  to  him  rendered  his 
recall  expedient^  when  hia  proepects  weie  damaged  to  an  almost 
irretrievable  extent  hy  his  own  dsspeiate  recMessnesa. 

It  is  on  the  4th  June  1456,  that  dispatehes  unexpectedly 
arrive  from  tlie  Government  of  Canea  respecting  Jacopo  Foscari. 
On  the  7th,  these  papers  are  laid  before  the  Ten ;  and  they  are 
declared  to  be  of  such  gravity  and  moment,  that  the  Council 
demands  the  association  of  a  Giuuta  of  twenty  nobles.  The 
closest  secrecy  is  prescribed  ;  but  members  of  the  new  Committee 
aie  allowed  to  speak  to  each  other  tinreservedly  on  tlie  sulgect  in 
hand.  It  is  collected  from  the  peroel  of  documents,  of  which 
some  are  in  cypher,  that  Foscari  has  been  uiging  the  Diike  of 
Milan  (Sforza)  to  intercede  on  his  behalf  with  the  Signory,  and 
that,  not  even  satisfied  with  this  misdemeanour,  he  had  actually 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Sultan,  in  which  he  implores  him  to 
send  a  vessel  to  Crete,  and  to  convey  him  secretly  from  the 
Island.  To  the  letters  in  cypher,  which  the  courier  delivers,  the 
key  is  missing,  and  tlie  worst  suspicions  as  to  tftsir  contents  are 
aroused.  It  is  stated  tiiat  tiie  intrigue  with  the  Turkifih  Court 
has  been  conducted  through  the  medium  of  one  Jaoopo  Oiustiniani, 
and  of  a  certain  Battista,  both  Genoese^  and  the  latter  of  whom 
was  asked  to  put  the  addresses  on  Foscari's  letters  to  ConstanU- 
nople.  Qiustiniani  and  Battista  aie  able,  it  is  imagined,  to 
furnish  a  good  deal  of  information  concerning  the  correspondence. 
Ujxtn  tlvl^  Huggcstion,  the  Ten  determine  to  act;  and  on  the 
12th  June,  the  following  dispatch  is  sent  by  that  tribunal,  in 
the  Doge's  name,  to  the  Governor  of  Canea : — 

Francesco  Foscari,  etc. 

**  On  the  4th  inst,  we  are  in  receipt  from  Luigi  Boodietta 
yoL  n  s 
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ddto  Ballottmo  of  your  letter,  and  of  notes  of  the  proceedings 
initiated  by  you  on  the  dedaratdons  of  Oiovftnni  Boaao  of  Treviso, 
with  the  feralt  of  tbe  eiattnmition  of  the  add  Loigi,  and  a  copy 
of  the  letter  in  the  handwxiting  of  Jaoopo  Foacari  teoelved  hj 
him.  On  the  day  after  (June  6),  we  had  your  other  letter, 
through  your  meaaenger  Giovanni  Musao,  on  the  same  subject, 
together  with  the  authentic  letter  in  Jacopo's  hand,  and  the 
leaves  in  cypher.  We  commend  you  for  what  you  have  done, 
and  for  tlie  judicious  manner  in  which  you  have  made  us 
acquainted  with  everything.  Among  other  points,  we  observe 
that,  within  the  last  mouth,  some  (Genoese  escaped  from  ship- 
wwskt  landing  at  a  place  called  Chisamo,  repaired  to  the  honae 
of  Ser  Jacopo  Gioatiniani,  a  Genoese  reaident  of  Oanea;  and  one 
of  them  vaa  a  certain  Battiata»  with  whom  Jacopo  Foacaii  con- 
tracted a  doee  inttmacy,  convernng  with  him  daily,  and  giving 
him  an  account  of  his  own  affaiiBb  Among  other  things,  he 
(Foscari)  begged  him  to  address  a  certain  letter,  which  he  desired 
to  send  to  the  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  with  the  oV»jpot  of  removing 
him  from  Canea,  and  of  withdrawing  him  in  sucii  manner  from 
his  exile.  All  which  facts  must  be  familiar  ttj  ihe  said  Jacopo 
Giustiniani,  since  they  were  settled  in  hm  owu  house ;  and  you 
aiao  inform  na  that  the  letter  in  qneation  waa  poaitively  con^ 
signed  to  the  aaid  Battiata,  who  nndertook  to  deliver  it  aalbly, 
and  to  get  an  anawer.  We  wiah,  then,  and  with  our  Conndl  of 
Ten  and  die  Giunta»  we  command  you  to  aummon  to  your  pre* 
aenoe  the  said  Jacopo  (Giuatiniani)  and  to  call  upon  him  to  aay 
on  oath  whatever  he  knows  on  the  subject ;  whether  Foscari  had 
a  reply  from  Turkey ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  had  it  through 
Battista  ;  and  all  other  details  explanatory  of  tlie  steps  adopted 
by  him  to  violate  his  parol  against  the  lionour  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  to  the  prejudice  of  our  State.  You  will  transmit  the 
depoettloiia  of  thia  Ser  Jaeopo  with  your  own  diapatchea  under 
seal  to  our  Couneil  of  Ten. 

"Given  on  the  12th  June  1456." 

Kotwithatanding  the  treasonably  uncoostittttional  nature  fit 

the  charges  against  Foacari,  two  of  the  Privy  Councfl.  deairing 

that  bia  "thoughtleaa  and  giddy"  disposition  ahould  be  aufftoed 

to  plead  in  hia  behalf,  had  already,  in  their  capacity  aa  membera 

of  tbe  Committee,  moved  (June  8  ^) . — 

^  AM  these  statements  are  founded  rr  t!H>  documents  printed  ty  Befltn  in 
/  Due  i'oscari,  1862,  carefoUy  coUAted  with  Komanin. 
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"  Tbat  it  aeeiiM  to  tbis  Cotmeil,  that  instractioiu  ahould  be 
sent  to  the  Govemw  of  Ganea  to  send  for  Jaoopo,  to  adminigter 
to  him  a  stem  lebnke,  and  to  signify  to  him  that,  if  the  offence 
be  repeated,  he  will  have  reason  to  be  wmj  tot  it** 

But  ao  mild  an  expedient  did  not  meet  with  general  approval, 
and  it  was  niled  instead 

"  That  he  shall  he  brought  under  suitable  escort  from  Trete, 
and  shall  be  put  upon  his  trial  on  the  high  misdemeanours,  of 
which  he  is  arraigned." 

The  articles  of  impeachment  were  framed  by  a  Special  and 
Select  Committee,  appointed  on  the  14th  July,  axid  oonnating  of 
Zaccaria  Yalareeeo^  Privy  Conndllor;  Mateo  Cotnato,  Chief  of 
the  Ten;  and  Zaooaria  Treviaano,  Advocate  of  the  Commune, 
Doctor  of  Laws,  and  an  eminent  literary  man.  Fcecari  arrived 
on  the  2l8t  He  avowed  the  whole  affair  unreservedly;  and 
the  process  was  so  rauch  simplified  by  this  confession,  that 
the  discussion  on  the  sentence  began  on  the  next  day  when  the 
Committee  was  in  full  attendance.  The  Bo  ly  wiis  conipuj^^d  ui  the 
Privy  Council,  the  Ten,  the  Giuuta  (twenty),  and  the  Avogadors 
(two).  Opinions  were  various.  Five  of  the  six  privy  councillors, 
indnding  Lorenzo  Loredano,  one  of ,  the  Chiefe  of  the  Ten,  and 
the  Avogadon  jcaned  in  thinking  that  the  ends  of  justice  would 
be  served  hj  remanding  Foeoari  to  his  place  of  bamshment^  with 
a  warning  that  *on  the  next  conviction,  he  woul  1  l  e  imprisoned 
for  life."  Valaresso,  the  remaining  Councillor,  added  a  twelve- 
month's confinement  at  Canea.  Cornaro,  another  Chief  of  the 
Ten,  was  in  favour  of  sending  back  the  exile  without  any 
additional  penalties.  On  the  other  hand,  Jacopo  Ix»redano,  the 
third  Chief,  considering  the  grave  iuiportance  of  the  charge, 
voted  for  capital  punishment  These  several  propositions  were 
anocessively  balloted,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  miginal  pro- 
posal, as  amended  by  Valaresso,  was  carried  (July  24). 

Between  the  24th  July,  the  day  of  the  condemnation,  and 
the  29th,  the  day  on  which  the  Ducal  commission  *  was  handed 
to  Captain  Mafieo  Lioni,  master  of  the  galley  selected  to  carry 
the  exile  back  to  Crete,  Foscari  was  lodged  in  one  of  the  air}' 
and  commodiniis  cliambers  of  the  Torricella  State-Prison  at  the 
Palace  itself,  and  there  he  was  permitted  to  receive  visits  from 
all  the  members  of  his  family  and  othei-s,  who  were  shocked  by 
the  scars  produced  on  his  person  by  the  thirty  strokes  of  the 
1  Preserved  entire  in  Bflriu  (p.  180). 
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lash  which  ha  bad  endiued.  The  spectacle  was  highly  affecting. 
The  agonised  countenances,  the  teax8»  the  sohs,  the  lest  emhtaices, 
were  absolutely  melting;  and  the  final  meeting  between  the 

father  and  son  in  an  ante-chamber  (Camera  del  cavaliere  dd 
Doge)  is  described  by  Giorgio  Dolfino/  a  kinsman  of  his  Serenity 
and  an  eye-witness,  as  having  been  sublimely  pathetic.  "  Father," 
cried  Jacopo,  "  1  beseech  thee  to  procure  me  leave  to  return  to 
my  house!"  "Jacopo,"  rejoined  the  other,  "go,  obey  the  will  of 
the  land  {La  Una),  and  seek  nothing  beyond."  But  the  painful 
exertion,  which  it  had  cost  the  old  Dcge  to  command  his  feelings, 
liad  a  quick  reaction.  So  soon  as  Jacopo  had  left  the  Imuda  cir 
ante-diamber»  his  parent  sank  feantly  back  on  the  neatest  chair, 
and,  the  inflection  of  his  voice  betraying  his  intense  anguish, 
faltered  out,  "  O  pieta  grande ! " 

After  the  departure  of  his  beloved  offspring  on  the  29th  July, 
145G,  Foscari  neglected  no  opportunity  of  advocating  his  cause, 
and  applied  all  the  laiuily  influence  to  this  cherished  object. 
Vettore  Cappello,  one  of  the  Privy  Council,  Paolo  Barbo  and 
Orsatto  Giustiniani,  two  of  the  CMeh  of  the  Ten,  and  many 
others,  sympathised  with  his  grief,  and  streiiuously  interested 
themselves  on  his  behalf;  and  the  canvass  among  the  leading 
members  of  the  Executive  was  progressing  favourably,*  when  the 
news  came  that  death  had  done  its  work,  and  that  the  unfortunate 
man  was  no  more.  A  marginal  note  is  found  to  one  of  the 
Decemviral  Minutes  of  the  24th  July;  it  is  to  the  following 
purport : — 

"He  (Jacopo)  died  on  the  12th  January  1456  (ie.  1457), 
as  appears  by  a  letter  of  the  Government  of  Cauea."  ^  The 
deceased  by  his  wife  Lucreiia  Contaiini  left  a  son  Nioolo  and  two 
danghters. 

This  stunning  blow  paxalysed  all  tlie  remaining  eneigy  of 
the  Dcg&  Snnendering  hinnelf  to  sorrow,  he  remained  secluded 
in  his  own  suite  of  apartments,  absented  himself  from  every 
Council,  and  not  only  declined  to  take  any  part  in  public  affairs, 

but  refused  to  see  any  one  on  business.  Such  a  determination 
was  cfil'^ulated  of  course  to  throw  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
Government  into  disorder,  and  to  lead  to  the  most  serious 
inconvenience.  There  were  cases  in  which  coustitutioual  usage 
rendered  the  Doge's  presence  or  his  signatare  indispensable ;  and 

'  Cronica  MS.  in  the  Marcian  Maaeum,  q^aoted  by  Romanin. 

*  9.  Cbinaro,  QuatMor  Ofuteula,  175S.  *  Berlan,  p.  1S7. 
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the  complete  withdrawal  of  Foscari  from  his  duties  therefore 
became  a  source  of  almost  dailv  eiubarrassmeut.  Oi\  thp  18th 
Juiit;  1457,  the  iiecpnivirs  assembled  to  discuss  the  quesiion. 
The  pnvy  couQcillors  weix-  also  invited  to  be  present ;  but,  as  the 
moflting  was  of  a  strictly  coufideutial  character,  they  were 
eigoined  not  to  reveal  the  subject  of  the  detate»  at  the  peril  of 
their  life,  to  anybody  whomsoever ;  and  the  Doge  himself  naturally 
refrained  from  attending.  Hie  Council  separated,  however,  after 
all,  without  arriving  at  any  detinitive  fesdutiou ;  the  B%e  and 
services  of  the  Doge  rendered  the  treatment  of  his  case  very 
difficult  and  fk'Hrate  :  find  the  matter  was  not  again  broached  till 
late  in  the  autninn  On  the  19th  October,  the  assent  of  the 
tribunal  was  obtained  to  the  peculiar  gravity  oi  Llie  circumstances, 
and  to  the  propriety  of  sanctioning  the  formation  of  a  Giuuta  or 
AddUio  of  five-and-twenty  Nobles,  to  deliberate  upon  the  course 
of  aetion  most  fitting  to  be  pursued.  On  the  same  day,  the  ex- 
clnsioa  of  Leonardo  Oontarini,  a  member  of  the  Ten,  and  of  David 
Contaxtni,  Pkivy-Gouncillor,  both  relations  of  the  Ducal  family 
by  marriage,  was  decreed ;  and  on  the  21st,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Ten,  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Giunta,  making  an  aggregate  of 
forty  persons,  the  ensuing  motion  was  submitted  for  approval : — 
"There  is  no  one,^  who  docs  not  thorougldy  comprehend,  how 
useful  and  altogether  liow  essential  to  our  State  and  to  our  alYairs 
ia  the  presence  of  a  Prince,  without  which,  as  becomes  manifest 
from  the  results,  the  greatest  inconvenience  and  detriment  are 
apt  te  ease  to  our  Steto  which,  since  it  has,  by  the  infinite 
elemenqr  of  our  Creator,  been  bequeathed  to  ua  by  our  fbrefinthers 
hereditaiy  and  fidr  to  look  upon,  we  are  bound  to  preserve  with 
all  our  power,  and  to  hold  dearer  to  us  than  our  very  life ;  and 
although  this  our  City  is  furnished  with  holy  laws  and  ordinances, 
it  is  of  little  avail  and  profit  if  they  be  not  executed,  if  the 
observance  of  the  same  be  relaxed.  Tiie  presence  of  the  Prince, 
besides,  in  the  Councils,  at  audiences,  in  the  transaction  of 
aifairs  of  State,  how  dciiirable  it  is,  how  glorious  it  is,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  point  out  All  are  aware  that  our  most  illustrious 
Pdnce  has  vacated  his  dignity  for  a  great  length  of  time ;  and 
from  his  advanced  age  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  expected  that  he  will 
be  able  to  return  to  the  exercise  of  the  functions  appertaining 
thereto.  How  pernicious  his  absence  and  incompetence  are  is 
mora  easily  undeistood  than  explained.  Wherefore 

1  Bwha,  p.  186. 
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"  It  18  proposed  that^  by  the  anthority  of  tiiis  most  «zcdleiit 

Council  with  the  Giunta  {mm  Addiiimc),  the  resolution  be  agreed 
to,  that  the  Privy  Coimcillors  and  the  ChieCs  of  this  Council  shall 
repair  to  the  presence  of  the  moet  illustrious  Prince,  and  declare 
to  him  our  opinion,  '  that  tho  government  of  our  City  and  State 
(which,  as  his  Higlmeaa  knows  very  well,  is  excessively  anluuiis), 
cannot  be  earned  ou  without  the  constant  presence  and  co- 
operation of  a  Prince ;  also,  considering  how  long  hie  Exoellency 
has,  fbr  psnoiiBl  leaeonBi  lenoiuioed  ell  dune  in  thib  govexnmnDt^ 
end  that  theie  is  no  hope  that  he  will  be  able  at  any  time  here- 
after to  dischaige  bis  duties  according  to  the  exigencies  of  this 
State;  and  (eo|i8idering)  that  his  absence  is  threatening  to 
involve  consequences  such  as  we  are  assured,  from  his  affectionate 
patriotism,  he  can  never  desire  to  witness  :  on  these  grounds, 
whicli  his  Excellency,  in  his  supreme  wisdom,  will  readily  appre- 
ciate, we  {i.e.  the  Vri-vy  Council),  with  the  aforesaid  Council  of 
Ten  and  the  Giunta,  have  decided  upon  exhorting  and  requesting 
his  Serenity,  for  the  evident  and  neeesniy  wal£ue  of  our  State 
his  natiYe  land — freely  and  ^ntaneonsly  to  abdieats^  which  on 
many  aoconnts  he  ought  to  do,  as  a  good  Prince  and  a  tme 
father  of  his  oonntiy,  and  especially  as  we  ptovide»  that  he  shall 
have  for  his  support  and  proper  maintenance  from  our  Office  of 
Salt  1500  gold  ducats  a  year  for  life,  as  wdl  as  the  residne  of 
bis  salary  due  to  the  present  day. 

"Also,  that  if  it  hap]H n  that  the  same  most  illustrious  Prince, 
on  this  declaration  being  uiade  known  to  him,  shall  demand  time 
to  consider,  he  may  be  told,  that  we  are  content  to  wait  lor  ^uch 
answer  till  to-morrow  at  the  hour  of  tieroe." 

This~detenninatiim  waa  adopted  nearly  without  a  dissentient 
voice,  and  the  Chiefo  and  the  Conndllors  prooseded  aooordingly 
to  present  themselves  to  FoscarL  Jacopo  Loredano,  being  the 
most  eloquent^  vg«k»  for  the  rest,  and  delivered  the  message  of 
which  they  were  the  bearers.  Loredano  employed  those  ex- 
pressions, which  were  lenst  apt  to  give  umbrage.  He  declared 
that  the  very  greut  aue  of  his  Serenity  was  the  sole  motive  for 
objecting  to  his  continuance  iu  othce  ;  his  Higlmess's  passed  life, 
he  said,  had  been  an  honour  to  his  country ;  and  he  concluded  ^ 
by  asking  pardon  of  the  Doge  for  the  liberty  which  he  bad  taken. 
Fosoari,  addressing  himself  to  Loredano,  replied  at  eonaidemble 
length,  justifying  his  condud^  complaining  of  wash  haish  treat- 

*  Qi«|io  Dolfiao  eontnip.,  qooUd  bj  BoMMiia,  iv.  SM. 
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meat  at  liii  tinw  of  life  after  aneh  aenrleea,  and  intiakating  that 
the  eoone  adopted  waa  at  Tarianoe  with  the  Gonatitation,  which 
required  in  a  aitiukr  caae  the  concorrence  of  the  Oteat  Councfl, 
He  fiaiahed  by  saying :  "  I  will  not  deeide  yea  or  nay,  but  will 

reserve  my  freedom  of  action." 

The  constitutional  question  raised  by  the  Doge  was  by  no 
means  without  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ten,  On  the 
22ud,  the  point  waa  formally  put  to  the  ballot ;  but  after  three 
scrutinies  it  was  decided  to  make  no  change.  The  Capi  and  the 
Privy  Councillors  paid  therefore  on  that  day  a  second  visit  to  the 
Doge ;  hut  Ibaeari  merely  recapitokted  what  he  had  already  said. 
The  CShiefB  and  their  oompamooa  then  rstiaoed  their  stepBi  and 
laid  before  the  Committee*  atill  sitting,  a  report  of  their  oontinned 
ill-success.  An  animated  contiovenj  ensued.  There  was  much 
diversity  of  sentiment  on  the  course  which  it  might  be  best  to 
pursue.  Hieronimo  Barbarigo,  one  of  the  Capi,'  represented  the 
serious  evils  wliich  were  produced  by  the  absence  of  his  Serenity 
from  the  Councils.  "  It  is  notorious,"  remarked  Baibuii^u,  "that 
Messer  lo  Doxe  for  four  years  passed  has  not  only  kept  away 
from  the  College  and  fkom  ib»  Oomiei]%  but  haa  reftued  admit- 
tance to  the  Privy  OounoilloiB  and  the  Sages  of  Coanei],  who 
came  to  consult  him  in  his  own  apartments.'*  On  the  contrary, 
Joidrea  Bnnardo>  one  of  the  Giunta,  spoke  warmly  and  with 
striking  eloquence  on  the  Doge's  behalf ;  and  many  others  imitated 
his  example,  pleading  for  those  white  hairs  and  for  those  match- 
less services.  But  Barbarigo  was  ultimately  j)ermitte<l  to  carry  a 
motion,  "  that  his  Serenity  shall  be  required  to  retire  within 
eight  days  upon  tiie  stipulated  pension,  with  an  intimation  that 
by  disobedience  he  will  only  incur  in  addition  the  penalty  of 
fbrfeitttra"  Before  the  laboms  of  the  Ten  and  the  Qinnta  were 
broQgbt  to  a  close,  it  was  already  eight  o'dock  in  the  evening ; 
and  his  Serenity,  whose  frame  waa  no  longer  eqnal  to  much 
fatigue,*  waa  annoonoed  to  have  abeady  retired.  It  consequently 
became  necessary  to  defer  till  the  23id  any  communication  with 
him  on  the  subject.  On  Sunday  morning,  the  former  deputation 
sought  an  audience;  the  (Jrand  Chancellor  read  the  resolution,  at 
which  the  Council  had  arrived  on  the  previous  night ;  the  Doge's 
comment  was :  "  a  trouble  foreseen  is  somewhat  less  grievous  to 
bear " ;  and  he  intimated  his  decision  to  obey,  while  he  pointed 

>  Berliui,  !>.  167. 
*  la  tdditioB  to  his  great  age,  FoMtii  «M  anlforiiig  from  cuoor. 
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oat  that*  ever  ainoe  his  aocttaaion,  he  had  exeztod  liimMlf  to 

preserve  and  enlarge  the  State,  to  maintam  peace  and  goodvill, 
and  refrained  at  present  from  being  the  cause  of  any  disturbance, 
leaving  himself  and  the  sentence  in  the  hands  of  God.  He  drew 
the  Ducal  rini;  from  his  finger,  and  saw  it  broken  in  his  presence; 
and  he  was  afterward  uncrowiiud.  As  the  deputies  left  the 
room,  Foscari  observed  thai  Jacopo  Memo,  a  Chief  of  the  Forty, 
and  acting  Privy  Councillor,  lingered  behind  the  othen,  and 
gaied  fixedly  at  him  ivitb  an  air  of  leapeotftil  oompasaion.  Ihe 
Doge  bedconed  bim  to  bia  aide^  and,  aa  they  tooched  handa, 
inqniied  of  him — Whose  son  art  thou  The  llinister  said— 
"  I  am  the  son  of  Messer  Mazino  Memo."  To  whom,  again,  the 
Doge :  "  He  is  my  dear  compeer  (caro  compagno),"  with  a 
slight  amile  of  gratification :  "  tell  him  from  me  that  I  shall  take 
it  dearly  if  he  will  come  and  visit  me,  so  that  he  may  go  with 
me  in  the  gondola  for  solace ;  we  will  visit  the  monasteries 
together  ! "  *  The  venerable  pei-sou  who  uttered  these  words  was 
verging  on  eighty-five;  and  during  the  greater  portion  of  that 
period  he  had  be«i  a  pnblio  man.'  Among  hia  Goid»mporariea  he 
oountedt  indeed,  many  distinguiabed  in  all  the  patha  of  life,  who 
bad  filled  the  highest  embaaaiea  and  moat  oonapicnous  commands, 
who  had  discharged  the  most  important  trusts,  and  achieyed  by 
land  and  by  sea  triumphs  which  made  their  names  famous 
throughout  the  civilised  globe ;  but  there  was  none  who  conld 
point  to  such  a  career  aa  his  own. 

On  the  27th  October,  Foscari  prepare,  in  deference  to  a 
stern  necessity,  to  iiml  the  palatial  abode  which  had  been  during 
a  third  part  of  a  century  hia  bom^  and  where  he  bad  transacted 
a  leading  share  in  ao  many  aoenea  of  lofty  and  sometimeB  painftd 
interest  He  waa  attended  by  bia  brother  Marco,  one  of  tike  Ten, 
bia  old  friend  Marino  Memo,  and  a  few  other  connections.  The 
Doge  declined  any  support  but  the  walking-stick  on  which  he 
leaned.  He  was  directing  his  steps  toward  the  staircase  to 
descend  into  the  court  below,  when  Marco  said,  "  Serenissimo, 
were  it  not  well  to  go  to  our  gondola  by  the  other  stairs,  which 
are  covered  ?  "  Francesco  sharply  replied,  "  T  wish  to  return  by 
that  staircase  by  which  I  mounted  to  the  i>uyate  1 "  *  And  he 
emboiked  aocovdingly  near  the  Ponte  deUa  Paglia,  and  ao 

'  Dolflno,  quoted  by  Romanin,  ir.  294. 
*  Bo  far  back  as  1401  he  had  been  a  Chief  of  the  Quarantia. 
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returned  to  his  own  house.  There  is  a  tradition  that,  as  he  set 
foot  in  the  boftt»  be  mutterad :  "The  malice  of  othen  has  driven 
me  from  the  heightt  to  which  my  own  deeerta  had  raised  me^" 
But  he  named  no  one.  Who  would  not  deaira,  or  even  aunender  a 

day  of  his  own  life,  to  be  able  to  see  that  party,  as  it  pasaed 
along  the  Canal  through  the  traffic,  almost  unobserved,  to  the 
landing  stairs  at  San  Pantaleone  on  the  Grand  Canal  '  The 
Foscari  had,  several  years  let  >rt*  abandoned  the  ancestral  nmnsion 
at  S.  Simoue  I'rofeta,  and  purchased,  when  a  favourable  occasion 
presented  itself,  a  more  splendid  one  here  of  the  Government. 
While  the  new  owner  was  on  the  throne,  and  nntil  the  house 
WIS  nnezpectedly  requited  for  habitation,  it  had  been  left  un- 
fonushed,  and  the  windowa  nnj^aaed,  ao  that  arrangements  were 
necessaiy  to  prepare  the  place  Ua  the  deposed  Doge,  before  he 
could  occupy  it,  and  to  inDove  the  personal  effects,  bedding 
inclusive,  from  the  palace.  The  noble  edifice  at  San  Pantaleone 
abounded  in  historical  associations,  having  been  the  temporary 
residence  assigned  to  successive  personages,  whom  the  Signory 
desired  to  honour.  The  reference  of  Marco  Foscari  was,  no 
doubt,  to  the  Watergate  abutliug  ou  the  Rio  di  I'alazzo,  a<^acent 
to  the  existing  one,  if  not  ou  the  same  site;  but  the  Doge 
prefened  the  open  stain,  which  the  young  Procurator  of  1423 
ascended  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  vacated  by  Mocenigo. 
There  was  no  Oianta*  Statioase  in  those  daya,  no  Biidge  of  Sighs, 
no  stone  Rialto :  all  these  were  to  come. 

The  Electoral  Chamber,  which  had  met  to  deliberate  upon 
the  succession,  arrived  at  no  decision  till  Sunday,  tlie  last  day 
but  one  of  October ;  and  in  the  intervening  time,  Orio  Pasqualigo, 
Senior  Privy  Councillor,  otliciated  as  Vicet,'erent.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  30th,  at  half- past  three,  Pasq^uale  Malipiero,  uue  of 
the  Procurators  of  Saint  Mark,  was  pnmotmced  the  fortunate 
candidate,  the  r%ht  to  aaaume  the  Ducal  insignia  being  reaerved, 
from  respect  to  Foacari,  till  hia  decease.  Malipiero  took 
possession  of  the  Palace  on  the  same  evening  at  ten  o'doek. 
When  Foacari  learned  the  news,  he  declared  (according  to  report) 
his  approval  of  the  selection,  and  his  satisfaction  "  That  the  choice 
of  the  Forty-One  had  fallen  on  so  worthy  a  n  1 1?  man."  The  31st 
October  passed  without  any  fresh  incident.  Un  the  Ist  of  the 
new  month,  "  the  Doge  Malipiero,"  says  Giorgio  Doltino,  "  was 
attending  mass  iu  the  Cathedral,  when  Andrea  Donato  came  up 
to  him,  and  told  him  that  Foacari  had  expired  at  one  o'clock  on 
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that  momiDg.'*^  It  was  rappoaed,  tliat  the  immediatie  cauae  of 
death  was  a  andden  and  violent  hemorrhage  from  a  cancer 
formed  on  the  tongoa*  Malipiero  and  those  with  him  wore 
struck  mute ;  they  seemed  to  have  been  deprived  of  all  power  of 
speech ;  and  their  looks  indicated  remorse  for  the  harshness, 
with  which  the  old  man  had  been  treated.  His  Serenity  at  once 
returned  to  the  Palace,  and  the  Council  of  Ten  was  uivoked  for 
the  forenoon.  It  was  ordered  "that  the  lying-in-state  and  rites 
of  sepultare  riiall  be  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
departed  had  died  in  office.**  The  Dogaieasa  Nani-Foscari,  who 
St  first  demnrred,  sayingp  "  this  was  a  tardy  atonement  for  passed 
wrongs,  and  that  ahe  had  determined  to  hnry  her  husband  at  her 
'own  expense,  even  if  she  should  sell  a  portion  of  her  dower  to 
defray  the  cost,"  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  to  surrender  the 
remains.  On  the  3rd  November,  tlip  corpse,  <^nveloped  in  the 
T)\ical  robes,  wtis  followed  to  its  resting-piace  at  the  jilinorites 
throut^'h  the  Mcrceria  by  tlie  Doge  Malipiero  in  senatorial  habit, 
by  all  the  public  Bodies,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Arts,  with  an 
immense  number  of  wax  candles  and  flambeaux.  The  bier  was 
supported  by  mariners  under  a  canopy  of  doth-of-gold ;  and  the 
funeral  oration  was  delivered  by  Bernardo  Qiustxniani  the 
Historian,  who  did  not  omit  to  declars  how  reluctant  the  late 
Serenissimo  had  been  to  mbark  in  the  war  with  Milan. 

The  public  feeling  manifested,  when  the  consummation  had 
arrived,  was  so  general  and  so  marked,  that  the  Council  of  Ten 
thought  it  wortli  while  to  intimate  their  perfect  concurrence  with 
all  that  had  been  decided  and  done,  and  to  forbid  any  farther  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject.  There  was  evidently  a  fear  that  the  danger 
of  a  popular  demcmstntion  was  imminent;  and  doubtless  ample 
precautions,  of  which  we  hear  nothing,  were  taken  to  meet  audi 
a  contingenqr.  Whoi  a  contemporary  (Giorgio  Bolfino  already 
cited)  assures  us,  that  the  city  was  moved  to  the  veiy  foundations 
by  the  event,  we  form  our  own  conclusion  as  to  the  necessity  for 
being  on  the  alert. 

The  magnificent  mausoleum  subsequently  erected  to  Foscari 
in  the  Church  of  the  Frari^  still  remains;  we  have,  too,  the  bust  at 
the  Ducal  Palace,  founded  on  the  cmt  of  the  face  taken  after 
death,  and  the  medal  *  with  the  portrait  in  ducal  costume  and 

*  0.  Dolfino,  as  above.  -  R.-i^an. 

'  This  monument,  executed  by  the  Rizzi,  is  copied  in  Litt*  in  voce  Fosearu  , 

*  Enipwnd  m  Pbpsdopoli,  Mmute  M  VtaiMxiat  18SS. 
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the  proad  legend  on  the  leretBe:  ViNKnA  Maoka,  sanomidiiig 
trophies;  but  of  the  gnrap  bom  the  chisel  of  Bartolomeo  Bnono 

of  Bergamo,  in  which  the  Doge  is  represented  praying  before  the 
Lion  of  Saiot  Mark,  a  fragment  only,'  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
the  principal  fij^Jre,  outlived  the  French  Revolution. 

The  Dnrrfi  Foscari  belonged  to  a  family  ^vhich  was  among 
the  |ioarest  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  in  Venice.  The  successor 
of  Alocenigo  had  raised  himself  by  his  own  merits  trom  com- 
parative obscurity  to  the  throne;  and  during  five-and-thirty 
yeezs  it  was  his  destiny  to  remain  First  Ifsg^trate  of  the  First 
CkmuDonwealth  in  the  world.  Oireumstances  unhappily  rendersd 
that  distanotioii  seaioely  one  to  be  gieflHy  coveted.  The  BepnUie 
was  doomed  to  experience  in  his  time  every  speoiss  of  cslamity. 
The  pacific  policy  which  she  had  ^vionsly  pursued  was  in  an 
evil  hour  abandoned  ;  and  her  prosperity  suffered  an  instantaneous 
and  continual  declino.  Trade  languished  ;  great  firms  collapsed  ; 
celebrated  banks  broke.  Among  other  commercial  disasters, 
Andrea  Priuli  the  banker,  his  Serenity's  father-in-law,  failed  for 
24,000  ducats.  The  funds  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Milanese  War,  stood  at  59  or  60,  had  sunk  before  its  oondu- 
sion  to  18|w  In  145S,  Goostantinople  had  been  taken  by 
Mohammed  EL,  and  Venice  was  a  loser  to  the  extent  of  300,000 
ducats.  The  domestic  troubles  of  Foscari,  and  the  sad  end  of  all 
his  sons,  especially  of  Jacopo  in  1467,  brought  his  misery  almost 
to  a  climax.  This  l>ereavement,  coupled  with  the  painful  circum- 
stances attending  liis  abdication,  probably  produced  the  hemoirha^ 
which  proved  fatal  on  that  November  morning. 

He  left  his  country  wonderfully  great.  Was  Venice  ever  to 
he  greater  ? 

'  In  the  MardAoo. 
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▼mioe  In  the  lOddle  of  the  Pifteoi^  Cmtarf-^Demiiiiib  Vmdo  Mbatltated  for 

Ccyinmiat''  fniftinnnn — Tin  Turk-;  i*  Constantinople — Their  increasing  jiowcr 
auil  aggressivo  tcudoucy — A  new  Crusjidt!  urgauui«id  and  relinquished  (1404) — 
The  Duke  of  Milan  warns  the  Venetians  (1466) — SnooMnion  of  Doges  (14ftS- 
1501) — Fire  of  1479 — Quarrel  irith  the  Holy  See  on  account  of  Ferrara — 
Iiit«rdict—  Iiiditlerenoe  of  the  Govwrnmeat — Financial  pressure — Peace  with 
Milan  (1484) — Floating  batteries  employed  in  the  late  war — Relation.-^  with 
the  Porte  and  Penia — Aoquiaitioii  of  Cyprus — Last  Days  of  Caterisa 
OomanH- Geographkel  DiscoTariei  SoUeltade  of  Venioe — kWtSn  of  Itdf— ^ 
The  French  in  the  Peninsula — Holy  League  against  tlieni — Ludo\  ieo  II  Moro, 
Duke  of  Milan — Vicissitudes  of  the  >Var — The  Venetian  share  in  the  operations 
'^Attdn  of  fh«  Levmt— Battte  of  S*pl«B»  <14M)— Defeat  of  the  Tenctius. 

The  course  of  the  historical  narrative,  when  we  leave  behind  us 
the  very  important  and  brilliant  reign  of  the  Doge  Foscari  from 
1423  to  1457,  develops  into  the  annals  of  that  Empire  City, 
which  he  lived  to  see  so  powerful,  so  glorious,  and  so  rich,  in 
spite  of  many  errors  and  many  vicissitudes,  from  having  been 
during  several  centuries  little  more  than  the  political  biography 
of  a  long  series  of  sovereigns,  whose  influence  in  the  councils  and 
in  the  pclk^  of  their  conntry  laij^lj  depended  on  thor  own 
personal  character.  The  State,  which  has  been  always  known  as 
a  republic,  was  never  such  in  reality.  We  have  beheld  it  a 
federation  of  townships  under  consuls,  tribunes,  doges ;  we  have 
next  recognised  it  as  a  \'irtual  monarchy  under  a  magistrate  by 
uame  a  Doge,  who  was  in  principle  only  the  chief  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  J  and  we  have  long  since  reached  the  point,  where  the 
supreme  authority  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  oue,  who  was  a 
king  except  in  title,  into  those  of  a  syndicate,  who  were  his 
ministers  merely  in  form.  Tet  we  an  very  far  from  being  face 
to  face  with  an  unbroken  or  irresistible  oligarchical  preponderance ; 
and  the  stoiy,  which  remains  to  be  told,  will  draw  near  to  its 
finish,  before  we  shall  part  with  the  element  of  political  and  evm 
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romantic  indivithiality  ns  n  contribution  to  the  govemiug  foi06p 
and  as  a  barrier  against  an  earlier  fall. 

The  career  of  Venice  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  to  Uie 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  abounds  iu  attractive  episodes  and 
pkturesqae  illiiBtrations ;  but  it  is  apt,  as  it  progiesaes,  to  fioil  in 
that  austained  mtenst^  which  it  contiiuied  to  possees^  so  long  aa, 
oocanonal  veraEMS  of  fortune  notwithMainding,  theie  waa  the 
inhetent  daatic  enetgy  and  the  inexhaiutibla  resounse,  which  made 
losses  the  stepping-stones  to  angmentad  aggiandisement  We  feel 
that  the  study,  in  which  we  are  engaged,  has  beoome  that  of  a 
declining  and  retrograde  Power,  even  while  our  senses  are  dazzled, 
and  our  admiration  and  respect  are  enlisted,  by  the  latter-day 
triumphs  of  a  few  great  commanders  or  statesmen  by  sea  and 
land ;  but  when  the  grave  closes  over  tlie  hero-doge  Francesco 
Morosini  in  1694,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  avert  our  eyes  and 
doae  the  record.  The  subsequent  remnant  of  independence 
might  be  compressed  into  a  page,  and  we  begin  to  ask  onradm 
whether  Venice,  ao  fiur  ftfm  peiishing  too  scon,  did  not  Hyo  too 
long. 

We  have  to  confess  astonishment,  not  that  Venice  was  un- 
successful in  holding  together  its  vast  possessions  with  fmRncial 
resources  which,  so  far  as  the  State  went,  were  at  no  time  large 
or  adequate,  hut  that  in  the  face  of  a  constant  twofold  demand 
for  funds  and  uiatcnai  supplies  it  was  so  long  able  to  withstand 
collapse.  On  the  one  hand,  its  roleit  had  to  reckon  with  that 
new  fiustor  in  European  politics,  the  Tork,  who  promptly  grew 
into  a  Power  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  on  the  other,  with  an 
Italy  totally  different  from  the  Italy  of  earlier  days — one  in 
which  first  France,  and  then  Spain,  became  active  elements  of 
hoetility  and  formidable  sources  of  peril  and  exi)enditure. 

It  was  perhaps  at  an  inop|Mirtune  juncture  that  the  correctors 
of  the  Ducal  promission  formally  introduced  in  1462,  on  the 
demise  of  the  Doge  Malipiero,  a  clause,  which  substituted  the 
Dominion  or  ihe  Signory  for  the  time-honoured  designation 
Commune  Venetiarum.  The  latter  had  sufficed  through  all  the 
long  period  which  embraced  the  highest  prosperity  and  glory  of 
the  Bepublic. 

The  transfer  of  Constantinople  and  the  command  of  the 

Levantine  waters  from  the  wesdc  hands  of  the  unscrupulous 

Greeks  to  tlie  strong  hands  of  the  not  less  unscrupulous  Sultan 
speedily  made  its  iniluence  sensible  in  a  protract^,  costly,  and 
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undignified  struggle  both  bysea  and  land — one  largely  characterised 
on  either  side  by  the  features  of  privateering  warfare.  With 
the  exception  of  an  unfortunate  expedition  against  Siena,  where 
malaria  swepL  awav  n  large  number  of  troops,  the  affairs  of  the 
peumsuia  furnished  the  iiepublic  for  the  moment  with  uo  grouud 
for  direct  or  aimiBd  xnterfezence;  the  Tuscans  wen  evidently 
beginning  to  decline  in  power  and  inflnenoe,  and  in  1464  they 
lost  Cosmo  de'  Medici ;  IClan  seemed  unlikeljr  to  constitute 
hereafter  any  serious  occasion  for  trouble,  so  far  as  the  dynasty 
of  Sforza-Visconti  was  concerned;  and  the  Turkish  difficulty, 
attended  by  fluctuating  success,  and  by  no  means  undistinguished 
by  honourable  efforts  on  the  side  of  the  Republic  to  maintain  its 
ground  in  the  Morea  against  stupendous  odds,  occupies  (with 
intermissions)  the  greater  part  of  the  auuais  during  the  fifteenth 
and  indeed  two  following  centuries. 

The  militaiy  and  naval  eneigy  of  the  Porte  roprooonted  a 
comhinaUon  of  force  and  danger,  for  which  Yoiioe  was  at  first 
not  altogether  prqMued.  But  it  was  not  long  before  authentic 
advices  reached  the  Government  from  at  least  two  quarters,  that 
the  preparations  ci  Turkey  were  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  that 
an  Arsenal  was  in  course  of  rapid  forniation  at  Constantinople.  The 
new  enemy,  whicli  had  thus  arisen,  apparently  proposed  to  emulate 
the  Eepublic  on  its  own  element,  and  to  acquire  in  such  a  manner  an 
ascendancy  over  the  Western  Power,  always  more  or  less  crippled 
by  the  absence  of  a  trustworthy  military  arm,  which  afforded  such 
an  additional  source  of  strength  to  a  ruler,  as  reckless  of  life  as 
he  was  regardless  of  treaties.  Looking  back*  we  are  at  liberty 
to  criticise  and  condemn  the  Venetians^  because  they  Culed  to 
provide  a^^st  this  mischief,  or,  when  it  occuned,  failed  to  adopt, 
in  the  face  of  their  religious  catholicity,  a  different  line  of  policy. 
For  even  some  thinkers  of  that  day  were  inclined  to  tlie  view, 
that  the  Kepublic  might  have  acted  more  wisely  for  itself  in 
making  common  cause  with  Turkey,  and  arranging  a  partition  of 
Eastern  Europe  between  the  two  Towers,  which  no  other  com- 
bination then  possible  could  have  gainsaid.  Or,  again,  it  is  open 
to  us  to  inquire,  why  Venice,  with  a  full  official  knowled^  of  the 
facts,  neglected  to  oiganise  a  geneml  coalition  of  the  nunor  Statea 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Hinw  against  the  Porte,  and  support  it  with 
ships  and  money.  The  Government,  hindered  by  financial 
embarrassments,  a  legacy  from  tlie  Foscari  regime,  and  always 
apprehemive  of  firesh  Italian  complications,  hesitated  to  take 
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steps  to  meet  the  occasioa  on  a  sufficiently  ample  scale,  and  in 
some  measure  through  inadequate  resources,  and  in  some  through 
incapacity,  the  Venetian  commanders  gave  way  at  several  points 
before  antagonists,  whoie  livee  their  employee  had  no  scrapes  in 
aaciifidng  by  thoiuaads  and  tens  of  thooaanda.  One  signal  cauae 
of  weakneas  on  tbe  part  of  Venioa  waa  an  undecided,  vacillating 
policy,  the  piodnct  of  circumstanoes;  at  one  moment  ishe  Itepnblie 
endeavours  to  create  a  diversion  on  the  aide  of  Hungary  and  on 
that  of  Persia,  which  proved  only  temporarily  and  feebly  effectual; 
at  another,  it  approaches  the  Porte  with  diplomatic  proposals, 
which  are  repulsed  with  insult ;  and  then  we  come  to  a  holy 
alliance  between  Hungary,  Burgundy,  the  Holy  See,  and  Venice, 
agamst  the  Mohammedans,  of  which  not  only  does  the  entire 
burden  fUI,  as  nana],  on  Venice,  but  whieh  »  oompletely 
aboitiye  beyond  the  erentoal  and  indirect  boon  which  it  involved, 
through  Cardinal  Beaaarion  being  employed  by  Pius  IL  aa  hia 
envoy  to  the  lagoon,  and  there  making  many  pleasant  ac- 
quaintancea,  of  the  splendid  bequest  of  the  library  of  his  Eminence 
a  few  years  later  to  the  Eepublic.  The  true  interests  of  the 
Venetians  would  have  been,  ]>erhap3,  to  have  drawn,  if  possible, 
Qlose  to  Turkey,  and  have  combined  the  strongest  navy  with  the 
most  powerful  military  organisation  of  the  day ;  but,  although 
they  aflected  to  be  tirst  Venetians,  and  then  Christians,  there 
waa  always  a  strong  Catholic  instinct,  deterring  more  than  formal 
diplomatic  relationB  with  the  Porte;  and  had  it  been  otherwise, 
the  Papacy  might  have  found  itself  once  more  at  Avignon. 

The  Doge  Cristoforo  Moro,  who  had  succeeded  Kalipiero  in 
1462,  and  who  is  described  by  a  contemporary  as  an  ill<condi- 
tioned  man  of  short  stature  nn-l  penurious  habits  with  a  squint, 
had  volunteered  to  lead  tlie  C'rusade ;  and  his  proposal  was 
accepted  by  the  Great  Council  almost  unanimously  in  a  Houae 
of  1634  members.  But  his  Serenity  changed  his  mind,  and 
begged  to  be  excused  on  account  of  Ids  age  and  infirmities ;  he 
was  bluntly  informed  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  adhere  to  his 
offer.  Tt  is  said,  that  there  was  a  scene,  and  that  one  of  the 
Privy  Council,  Tettore  Cappello,  went  so  fiur  as  to  assure  the  Most 
Serene  that  his  pMSon  was  less  dear  to  them  all  than  the  public 
good.  Moro,  whatever  his  personal  blemishes  or  faults  might  be, 
had  seen  much  service ;  and  even  at  this  advanced  period  of  his 
career  the  fervency  of  his  piety  made  the  notion  of  helping  to 
extermmate  the  infidel  at  first  sight  not  unpalatable. 
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The  Venetians  were  browbeaten  not  by  the  Porte  only,  but 
by  the  new  Duke  of  Milan,  who  succeeded  Francesco  Sforza  in 
1466»  and  who  seiM  two  aoocearive  oppoituiities  of  rating  the 
repiesentatiTO  of  the  BepaUic  Cdt  the  gieedy  and  grasping  temper 
shown  hy  his  principals^  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  hound  to 
entail  ruinous  oonsequences.  The  main  ground  of  the  anger  of 
the  Duke  appears  from  the  reply  of  the  Senate  at  the  end  of 
November  14  67,  to  have  been  the  inroads  of  Bartolomeo  Coleoni 
on  his  territory  with  the  presumed  collusion  of  the  Repnblit ; 
but,  as  the  Senate  pointed  out,  Coleoni  had  quitted  its  service, 
and  could  do  as  he  chose,  yet  it  had  sought  to  dissuade  him  from 
these  proceedings.  But,  setting  aside  all  that,  the  Senate  desired 
peace ;  and  if  the  Duke  would  become  move  explicit,  it  was  willing 
to  listen  to  him.  In  tendoxng  his  views  and  adviooi  Gian« 
Galeazso  declared  to  the  secretary  Gonnella  that  the  Signory  had 
better  look  to  itself,  for  he  knew,  by  Grod,  what  he  was  saying. 
He  observed  that  when  his  father  died,  he  left  him  a  fine  estate, 
AH'^  he  thought  he  might  spend  his  time,  as  he  chose  ;  hut  that 
Bartolomeo  of  theirs  (the  Venetians)  liad  obliged  him  to  make 
friends  with  Ferdinand  of  Naples.  Had  he,  however,  laboured  to 
maiiitaiu  the  Treaty  of  Lodi,  and  to  promote  Italian  unity,  he 
might  have  done  himself  a  better  service.  On  the  other  hand, 
Venice,  after  enormoos  difficulty  and  discouragement,  at  last 
carried  to  a  oondnsion  the  treaty  of  1468,  partly  deckratory  of 
that  of  Lodi,  and  so  closed  external  troubles  on  one  side.  But 
elsewhere  the  Republic  sustained  the  first  heavy  blow  from  the 
recent  political  changes  in  the  East  by  the  loss  of  the  valuable 
island  of  Negropont,  which  at  an  enonnouR  sacrifice  of  life  on 
their  side  the  Turks  took  in  1469.  The  (iovemment  at  home 
ascribed  the  neglect  of  the  Venetian  fleet  to  relieve  the  place  to 
the  fear  of  the  commander,  lest  his  son,  who  was  on  board  one  of 
the  ships,  should  run  too  great  a  risk }  and  admirals  were  hence- 
forth prohibited  from  taking  with  them  their  relativeB — an 
ix^unction  which  was  constantly  transgressed. 

To  the  Doge  Moro  (1462-71)  succeeded  Nicolo  Trono  (1471- 
73).  Nicolo  Marcello  (1473-74),  Pietro  Mooenigo  (1474-76).  and 
Andrea  Vendrarnino  (1476-78),  four  reigns  powerfully  contrasting 
in  their  brevity  with  the  prolonged  public  career  of  Foscari. 
Trono,  unlike  his  immediate  predecessor,  was  a  tall,  big  personage 
of  unprepossessing  features,  and  with  an  impediment  in  his 
speech,  but  rich  and  liberal,  having  made  a  fortune  at  Ehodes. 
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He  atands  out  in  tba  series  of  Yenetiati  aoverdgns  as  almoet  the 
only  one  who  auccecded  in  triiiisferring  hia  actual  efB^  to  the 
emnage,  an  innovation  which  the  Executive  resented  and  promptly 

discontinued,  and  in  the  sumptuous  and  superb  monument  subse- 
quently erected  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  tlie  Frari  by 
Antonio  Bregno,  architect  of  the  Giants'  Staircase  and  of  other 
public  works.  Pietro  Mocenigo  was  a  man  of  totally  different 
antecedents,  and  had  won  distinction  as  captain-general  in  the 
Torldah  war.  Aftof  hia  elevation  to  the  throne  he  did  not  relax 
in  his  energetic  exertions;  and  it  is  an  incident  worth  com- 
memontting  that  when  dispatches  arrived  veiy  late  on  the  night 
of  the  6th  Jannary  1475,  while  Mocenigo  was  present  at  festivities 
in  hoQOnr  of  Frederic  of  Aragon,  his  Serenity  at  onoe  quitted  the 
room,  and  closeted  himself  with  liis  advisers.  The  matter,  how- 
ever, cKicupied  two  entire  days.  The  Sultan  proj^osed  an  accom- 
modation, and  forwarded  a  safe-conduct  for  a  ivpreseutative  of 
the  Signory ;  but  ultimately  the  overture  was  not  accepted. 
Vendramino  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  families  ennobled 
after  the  war  of  Ohioggia,  and  was  said  to  be  worth  160,000 
ducats,  although,  in  order,  as  he  himself  said,  to  have  sons-in-law 
to  his  likii^  he  had  given  to  each  of  his  six  daughters  dowries 
of  from  5000  to  7000  ducata  His  people  in  the  old  days  had 
been  store-keepers  or  provision-dealers.  He  was  personally  an 
enthusiastic  antiquary  and  the  owner  of  a  mUBeom,  of  which  the 
catalogue  tilled  sixteen  volumes. 

The  year  1479,  which  supplied  a  resjiite  from  hostilities  in 
the  Levant,  involving  the  farther  loiia  of  Scutari  after  a  long  and 
strenuous  defence,  witnessed  a  calamitous  fire  on  the  night  of  the 
14th  September  at  the  ducal  palace,  due  to  a  candle  left  burning 
in  the  chapeL  The  flames  consumed  the  private  apartments  of 
the  I)oge>  the  portiaits  of  aU  the  anterior  sovereigns,  and  the 
vKippa  mundi  of  Antonio  de'  Leonardi,  and  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  prevented  from  extending  farther.  The  loss  was  greater 
than  it  would  have  been,  had  not  his  Serenity  insisted  on  lccepinf» 
the  doors  shut  from  his  fear  of  lawless  sptdiation.  The  next 
morning  the  Doge  and  the  Si<,'nory  installed  themselves  in  the 
Casa  Duodo  oa  the  other  batik  of  the  Kio  di  Palazzo.  Years 
elapsed  before  the  building  was  completely  restored,  owing  to 
diversity  of  opmions  as  to  what  should  be  done,  and  troubles  with 
the  architect  The  Bepublic  marked  its  appreciation  of  the 
patriotism  cf  Scutari  by  allovring  such  of  its  inhabitants  as  chose 
TOL  n  s 
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to  do  BO  to  settle  at  Venioe,  and  granted  tihem  pensions  and  allot- 
ments of  land. 

The  l^oge  Vendramino  had  been  replaced  in  1478  by  Giovanni 
Mocenigo,  who  remained  in  offi'"^'  till  1485,  when  Marco  Barbarigo 
and  his  brother  A<^06tino  successively  rose  to  the  head  of  afl'aira, 
the  former  reigning  only  a  year,  the  latter  till  1501.  The 
administiation  of  Mocenigo  was  unhappily  marked  by  a  war 
immediately  arising  oat  of  a  disputed  claim  by  Venice  in  lespect 
of  certain  salterns  and  eostoms  dues  on  or  near  the  Po  (May 
1482),  and  it  involved  hostile  relations  with  Milan  and  Naples, 
and  tdtimately  with  the  Holy  See  and  others.  It  appeared  as  if 
the  sword  was  sheathed  in  the  East  merely  to  be  drawn  again 
elsewhere,  and  such  was  now  likely  to  be  for  ever  the  experience. 
Some  sTiccesses  gained  by  the  Venetians,  who  instantaneously 
mitigated  as  far  as  possible  the  burdens  of  the  liberated  and 
recovered  cities  and  territories,  inspired  the  Duke  of  Milan  with 
alarm,  and  in  the  beginning  of  November  he  tried  to  negotiate  a 
reooneOiation ;  but  the  Senate  dismissed  his  envoy  with  a  virtual 
refusal  (27th  November  1482),  coached  under  the  usual  dream- 
locution  and  compliment  On  the  22nd  June  1483  Sixtna  IV.» 
who  had  commenced  as  an  ally  of  Venicei  abruptly  demanded  an 
abandonment  of  the  attack  on  Ferrara,  and  on  being  apprised 
that  such  a  thing  was  out  of  the  question  launched  an  interdict 
against  the  llepublic,  with  a  grace  of  fifteen  days  to  allow  full 
opportunity  for  repentance  and  submission.  The  Venetian  lociim 
ttiictu,  lu  tile  absence  of  the  ambassador  at  the  Vaticau,  declined 
to  forward  it ;  and  it  was  sent  to  the  Fstziareh,  who  pleaded 
illness,  and  privately  informed  the  Council  of  Ten,  which  com- 
manded him  to  observe  strict  dlence,  and  to  sllow  rdigious  rites 
to  proceed  as  usual.  The  Republic  prepared  an  appeal  to  the 
next  general  Council,  and  contrived  to  luive  a  copy  of  it  naUed 
to  the  door  of  San  Celso  in  Eome. 

This  bold  stroke  did  not  save  the  operations  connected  with 
the  Ferrarese  quarrel,  which  the  Duke  of  Milan  did  his  part  in 
secretly  fomenting  and  aggravating,  from  becoming  an  unsupport- 
able  burden.  1  or  although  the  Venetians  gained  many  advantages 
in  the  field,  the  area  of  hostilities  had  gradually  extended,  till 
nearly  the  whole  of  Italy  took  one  side  or  tlie  other.  The 
wealthier  classes  in  Venice  had  responded  with  unusual  alacrity 
to  a  call  for  fresh  subsidies,  and  partly  by  loans  and  partly  by 
donations  half  a  million  ducats  were  collected.    The  popular 
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entimnasm  was  'TTii^m*y*.  and  numben  followed  the  troope  wifcli- 
out  pay.  The  money  did  not  lost  very  long  under  the  conditions 
rather  unexpectedly  developed.  A  eontemponay  (Maxino  Senuto 

or  Sanudo)  paints  in  dark  colourB  the  state  of  affairs  at  this  time. 
All  taxes  and  dues  had  been  collected;  the  plate  of  private 
persons  had  been  compulsorily  sold  below  tlic  value ;  women  had 
taken  their  gold  rhaina  to  the  mint.  The  public  revenue  was 
falling  short;  tiiere  were  no  able-bodied  men  left  to  man  the 
ships  ;  that  Arsenal,  which  once  commanded  admiration  and  dread 
all  over  the  world,  was  empty  ;  they  had  spent  1,200,000  ducats; 
and  if  they  made  peace  tiiey  would  be  oUi^  to  give  bade  all 
that  they  had  taken.  This  was  all,  no  doubt,  true  enough  and 
sad  enough,  while  it  betrayed  a  share  of  pessiniism  worthy  of 
Sanudo ;  and  it  in  no  manner  helped  to  improve  the  prospect, 
even  if  Venice,  in  reprisal  f  r  the  attitude  of  Milan  and  Naples, 
and  the  openly  avowed  intention  of  the  former  to  instigate  the 
Sultan  arrainst  the  Republic,  really,  as  it  has  been  represented, 
offered  Charles  VTII.  of  France  and  tlie  Duke  of  Orleans  its 
co-operation  in  acquiring  those  two  States.  The  Holy  See, 
however,  was  the  iirst  to  give  way ;  ^  the  l*apal  delegates  met 
those  of  the  Republic  at  Cesena  in  May  1484;  and  in  July 
the  Duke  of  Milan  followed,  and  sent  his  lieutenant 'Trivulxio 
to  the  Venetian  camp  to  see  if  an  amicable  arrangement  could 
be  achieved.  Jn  July  a  suspension  of  arm<)  was  signed,  and 
it  was  succeeded  on  the  7th  August  by  the  treaty  of  Bsgnolo, 
which  left  \"enice  much  in  the  same  position  fus  she  occupied 
under  the  treaty  of  Lcxli,  with  the  addition  of  the  Poleaine 
and  Rovigo.  The  settlement  was  esteemed  by  the  Republic, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  a  ground  for  congratulation  and 
rejoicing.  There  were  three  days  of  bell-ringing,  festivities, 
and  tounaments.  Saaseverino,  the  present  condottiero,  who  had 
served  the  Signory  well  in  these  recent  operations,  was  pvesented 
with  two  feudal  lordships  in  Uie  Fadovano  and  Veronese^  and  a 
house  on  the  Grand  Canal ;  his  wife  received  an  annuity  of  100 
ducats  a  month  for  life;  and  his  daughter,  on  her  marriage  with 
Guido  de'  Rossi  (January  1485),  had  a  dowry  of  10,000  ducats. 
So  the  Venetians  studied  the  art  t)f  drawing  toward  them  all  who 
could  prove  themselves  at  once  ca{)able  and  faithful.  No  Power 
before  or  since  has  been  so  royal  a  paymaster. 

Tlie  use  of  caimon  and  gunpowder  goes  back  to  a  much  earlier 

'  liic  interdict  waa  not  ofliciaUy  wiUtdrawu  till  Uie  and  of  Februarjr  1489. 
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year  in  tbe  centuiy ;  but  the  war  juBfe  terminated  appears  to  have 
witnessed  tiie  first  emjdoyment  of  floating  batteries,  of  which  two, 
each  carrying  two  guns,  were  eonstrueted  in  the  Arsenal  for  service 

on  the  Po,  and  were  propelled  by  sails  and  oars. 

The  splt!ndid  defence  of  Scutari  and  Negropont  manifested 
to  tlie  Porte  that  it  had  in  Venice  no  iTisifj-nifieant  foe.  Both 
places  were  heroically  held  against  the  iurkisn  iuices,  the  former 
with  success  in  two  separate  instances,  the  laitei  unsuccessfully 
through  the  misconduct  of  the  Venetian  commander,  and  his 
neglect  to  co-operate  with  the  garrison  and  inhabitants,  who 
stnined  every  nerve  to  resist  the  siege.  The  dearth  of  fUnde 
was  the  grand  obstacle  and  problem ;  and  private  generosity,  even 
inxdnding  tlie  nohle  legacy  by  the  famous  condottiero  Bartolonieo 
Coleoni,  of  his  entire  fortune  of  half  a  million  ducats  in  1474,^ 
was  less  capable  than  formerly  of  rneethi<:^'  an  incessant  drain  on 
the  exchequer.  The  demand  for  money  and  material  had  never 
been  greater;  the  sources  of  supply  threatened  to  fail.  The 
leading  Venetian  iuuulies  began  to  lean  less  exclusively  on  com- 
merce than  in  former  and  better  times,  and  to  acquire  real  estate 
and  funded  property,  ikom  which  the  income  was  necessarily 
more  limited;  and  there  was  no  middle  class  or  general  body 
of  citisfflis  from  which  an  appreciable  and  permanent  amount 
of  revenue  was  to  be  drawn.  We  have  traced  the  fortunes  of 
Venice  through  about  a  thousand  years,  and  when  we  critically 
examine  its  financial  system  we  discover  that  it  was  still  based 
on  quasi-feudal  principles,  and  had  no  national  or  popular  ground- 
work in  spite  of  the  most  elaborate  bureaucratic  mechanism  ever 
beheld. 

A  fiirther  attempt  was  made  to  come  to  an  amicable  settie- 
ment  witii  the  Turks,  and  the  Sophi  wss  again  approached,  the 
Venetian  envoy  to  his  court  meeting  with  a  sad  mishap  on  the 
way,  and  reaching  his  destina^n  only  (through  the  fieetness  of 
his  horse)  after  having  been  stripped  by  thieves  or  bandits  of 
almost  everything  which  he  possessed.  lUit  these  efforts,  no  less 
than  those  made  to  induce  the  European  Towers  to  second  the 
liepublic  in  what  the  latter  pronounced  to  be  a  general  cause,  but 
which  others  affected  to  treat  as  a  purely  Venetian  one,  were 
fruitless,  and  in  1479  it  was  thought  best  to  conclude  a  treaty, 
even  under  disadvanti^ieous  terms,  in  the  presence  of  renewed 

'  The  grateful  Bapablio  robed  an  eqnestimn  ■Utua  to  kirn  is  mArblA  and  brozue, 
gtiU  m  fkmlliu-  olijset  ia  th«  Campo  SS.  Oiovrani  •  Fnolo. 
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difficulties  nearer  home.  The  sole  consolation  and  indemnity  to 
Venice  was  the  gain  of  a  protectorate  over  Cyprus,  and  perhaps 
the  assurance  that,  in  a  conflict  with  a  Power,  which  studied 
neither  human  life  nor  any  (Hhf^r  impediment  to  its  ambition,  the 
Government,  conteudiug  with  many  drawbacks,  liad  done  its  best 
to  Stem  the  crisis. 

Italian  afibin,  after  the  sncoessbn  of  Innocent  YIII.  to  the 
pontificate  in  1484,  still  continued  to  be  unsettled  and  disquieting; 
and  peace  and  war  always  hnng  in  the  balanccL  IHplonuu^ 
fulfilled  its  part  in  sleeking  reconciliations,  adjustments,  and 
compromi!^es ;  but  the  foreign  element  in  the  peninsula  was 
beginning  to  grow  moro  an<l  more  a  germ  of  political  distemper 
and  disunion.  Even  yansoverino,  whom  the  Signory  had  so 
generously  treated  not  so  long  ago,  finding  himself  out  of  corn  mission, 
and  pressed  by  the  Neapolitau  forccis,  planted  some  of  his  troops 
without  permission  on  Venetian  territory,  and  begged  to  be  taken 
back  into  service ;  and  he  had  to  be  informed  that  the  Signory 
conld  not  afford  snch  expense.  All  the  princes,  secular  and 
ecclesiastical,  loved  peace,  and  were  nearly  always  at  war — 
each  through  the  perfidy  0!  the  rest  Jlklacbiavelli  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  Venetians  erred  in  not  forming  a  steadfast  alliance  with 
Milan,  instead  of  joining  the  French ;  but  the  practical  actors 
on  the  scene  hardly  knew  from  week  to  week  what  to  do,  or 
whom  to  trust. 

The  island  of  Cyprus  bad  been  under  the  protection  of 
Venice  since  1473,  and  was  finally  incorporated  with  the 
Dominion  or  Signory  in  1488  under  circnmstanoes,  which 
amounted  to  a  coup  ePiUUf  inasmuch  as  the  Goyemment  of  the 
Doge  found  it  necessary  to  intervene,  on  the  death  of  Jean  II. 
de  Lusignan  in  1432,  to  whose  house  the  territory  had  originally 
fallen  at  the  partition  of  1204,  between  Carl^tt:^  daughter  of 
the  late  king,  and  her  husband  Louis,  subsequently  (1439)  Duke 
of  Savoy,  and  a  natural  son  of  Jean,  Jacques  de  Lusignan,  whom 
the  rival  party  expelled  from  his  home.  Venice  espoused  the 
cause  of  Jacques,  who  iu  1472  was  married  by  proxy  to  Caterina 
Goznaro;  in  the  sncoeeding  year  the  Vene^an  candidate  died, 
leaving  Caterina  enceinte;  on  the  14th  November,  assassins  burst 
into  the  palace  and  murdered  several  persons,  probably  intending 
to  include  the  pregnant  Queen,  who  escaped,  her  n  lo  and  cousin 
being  cut  to  pieces.  The  Venetian  admiral  anived  to  protect 
Caterina,  whose  authority  was  curtailed  by  the  presence  of  two 
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proveditors;  in  1474  her  child  died;  the  family  of  the  late  king 
was  deported  to  Venice,  and  the  upshot  of  the  whole  business  was 
that  Caterina  herself  was  persuaded  by  her  brother  in  1488  to 
renounce  her  sovereignty,  and  to  settle  on  an  estate  at  Asolo, 
assigned  to  her  as  the  daughter  of  Saint  Mark.  The  ex-queen 
yns  met  on  her  airival  by  the  Doge  in  the  Buoentaur  vitii  all 
ioiaginaUe  honour;  her  Miyesty  bad  a  house  in  the  capital* 
hesidfls  the  de%htM  residence  in  the  country.  She  spent  the 
rest  of  her  life  in  works  of  pie^  and  benevolence,  in  cultivating 
her  gardens,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  literary  society.  She 
survived  till  1510,  and  subscribed  herself  to  the  last  Queen  of 
Cyprus,  Jervsalein,  arid  Armenia,  and  Lady  of  Asolo.  She  was  a 
short  plump  woman  with  a  handsome  countenaiice  and  sparkling 
eyes,  of  genial  conversation,  yet  dignified  in  her  manner,  and 
never  forgot  those  who  had  done  her  service.  She  did  not 
study  finery  or  grandeur  in  her  own  drsss,  and  was  not  pleased, 
if  her  attendants  paid  too  much  attention  to  vaek  ntattoa  ^le 
ex-queen  is  said  to  have  been  particubtly  fond  of  the  company 
of  Cardinal  r>embo,  and  to  have  appreciated  the  erudition  of  that 
distinguished  man,  whom  she  must  have  often  visited  in  his 
elegant  villa  at  Murano. 

The  Venetians,  as  we  have  already  perceived,  found  themselves, 
about  the  auddle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  between  two  grave 
sources  of  peril,  a  chronically  perturlxid  Italy  and  the  irrepressible 
Turk ;  and  so  far  it  bad  fortunately  happened  that  both  did  not 
make  a  ooncnrrent  call  <m  itisai  attentiim  and  resouioea.  Hitherto, 
although  commerce  had  found  certain  new  channels,  and  had  lost 
the  character  of  a  monopoly  to  some  extent,  the  Eepublic  had 
continued  to  ei^oy  a  preponderant  share  of  the  rich  fruits  of 
European  intercourse  with  the  East,  and,  combined  with  local 
industries  and  the  multifarious  business  transacted  by  land  and 
water  througiiout  Lombardy  and  along  the  Dalmatian  littoral,  her 
subjects  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  a  failure  of  prosperity  or 
of  a  check  to  their  profitable  function  as  middlemen  between 
distant  marketSL  But  the  periodical  Crusades,  apart  &om  even 
anterior  experiments  in  geographical  explotation,  counted  among 
their  results  the  rise  and  growth  ot  a  permanent  spirit  of  enterprise ; 
and  it  is  not  only  no  ground  for  wonder,  that  this  movement 
evNktuated  in  1486  in  the  discoveiy  by  the  Portuguese  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  a  revolution  in  the  whole  system  of 
Oriental  traffic  with  the  West,  but  it  seems  strange  that  such  an 
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event  was  so  long  retarded,  when  we  have  under  our  eyes 
successive  and  iterated  narratives  of  intelligent  and  observant 
navigators,  who  must  have  approached  very  near  the  point.  But 
such  has  been  the  incidence  of  many  revelations  in  all  branches 
of  science.  During  centuries  men  of  all  nationalities  sailed  within 
a  dty  or  two's  Journey  of  some  ooast  or  headland,  and  penetrated 
noTiiurttier  ttom  annnoonscunisness  of  what  was  befors  them;  and 
this  is  perfiBctly  the  case  with  several  of  the  Venetian  trading  ex- 
peditions, as  well  as  even  witii  some  Portaguese  adventurers  before 
Diaz.  They  just  failed  to  steer  on  the  tme  tnick.  The  opening 
of  the  Cape  route  led  to  the  subsequent  approach  to  India ;  and 
the  intermediate  achieveiiicnts  of  Columbus  and  Vespucci  laid 
open  a  new  continent  and  farther  jtromises  of  wealth.  All  these 
movements,  however,  were  naturally  adverse  to  the  old-established 
and  conservative  policy  and  plans  of  the  Kepublic,  which 
instantaneously  appreciated  the  importance  and  gravity  of  the 
inteiligenoe,  when  it  fiist  reached  Venice.  It  was  not  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  the  C^pe  itself  in  1486,  bnt  the  pursuit  by  Da  Gama 
in  1497  of  the  clue  famished  by  Diaz,  which  caused  uneasiness. 
Information  of  the  ulteiior  event  was  xeceived  at  Venice,  before  the 
second  Portuguese  explorer  returned  home;  for  in  May  I'Ol  we 
see  that  Pietro  Pasqualigo  was  dispatched  to  Lisbon  to  institute 
inquiries,  and  was  very  graciously  received  by  tlie  king,  who 
ollered  to  do  his  utmost  to  serve  the  Signory.  Pasqualigo  wrote 
to  bis  Government,  so  soon  as  he  had  collected  all  the  particulars, 
which  he  judged  likely  to  be  useful,  and  among  other  points 
mentioned  that  the  Iloientines  were  alxeady  on  the  ground.  His 
dispatch,  for  the  s(de  text  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  PxiuU  the 
Diarist,  reached  its  destination  on  tlie  24th  July  1501.  Venice 
perceived  the  dilemma,  yet  hesitated  how  to  act.  Priuli  speaks 
of  the  feeling  produced  on  the  first  reception  of  the  tidings  as  one 
of  consternatifju,  since  the  classes  atl'ected  could  not  fail  to  see, 
that  Lisbon  would  rob  them  of  all  tlieir  trade  by  degrees,  and  be 
in  a  position  to  sell  at  a  cheaper  rate  the  goods  brougiit  by  sea 
than  those  transported  overland  under  the  old  system,  where  dues 
were  levied  at  so  many  points,  and  an  article,  which  began  by 
oosting  a  ducat,  ended  by  costing  from  70  to  100.  Then,  sgain, 
the  fiepublic  could  not  buy  in  the  Portuguese  msrket  for  resale, 
because  the  Spaniards  would  naturally  levy  arbitrary  tolls  in  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  while,  if  they  concluded  new  treaties,  there 
could  be  no  reliance  on  their  durability,  and  they  would  be  at 
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best  on  a  parity  of  footing  with  other  Powers.  OpinioTi??  on  the 
subject  were  not  unanimous,  as  some  doubted  whether  the 
Portu<;uese  could  succesafuUy  mniiafje  the  trade,  and  cited  a 
recent  instauce,  in  which  seven  out  oi  thirteen  caravels  bound 
for  Calicut  periahed.  Nothing  definitive,  at  any  rate,  was  doii« ; 
the  mercantfle  teeaty  with  Egypt  wu  renewed  in  1504,  and 
some  of  the  new  aitilleTy  shipped  out  to  enable  the  Saltan  to 
hold  his  ground  against  the  Portuguese;  and  in  150 6,  on  reflection, 
the  Signory  reappeared  at  Lisbon  as  a  negotiator,  hut  only  to  find 
that  the  Florentines  had  forestalled  them. 

The  addition  of  America  to  the  map,  in  which  the  two  pioneers 
were  Columbus  and  Vespucci,  did  not  so  immediately  and  fatally 
affect  Venice;  and  the  fruits  in  a  commercial  sense  were  at  first  un- 
ascertained. Columbus  ana  the  two  Cabots  were  alike  of  Geuoese 
origiu,  and  when  that  Bepublic  sank  into  inaignifteanoe  as  a  naval 
Power,  it  made  reprissl  on  its  ancient  antagonist  and  rival  in  a 
different  way.  For,  of  conrse,  the  time  was  hound  to  come,  when 
the  creation  of  channels  tot  traffic  between  the  old  and  new  worlds 
would  disturb  the  balance,  and  change  the  centres,  of  trade.  The 
elder  and  greater  Cabot  had  resided  during  a  long  term  of  years 
among  the  Venetians,  and  had  enjoyed  ample  opportunities  of 
acquiring  information  and  experience  from  a  State,  of  which  he 
was  a  naturalised  subject.  Eftorts  were  made  to  win  over  his 
son  Sebastian ;  but  they  were  uf  no  avail  Notwithstanding  the 
optimistie  view  of  the  dtoation,  the  effist^  of  tlw  altered  conditions 
soon  became  more  or  lesa  sensible.  Old  and  deeply- rooted 
qrstems  die  hard ;  but  the  climax  had  been  reached  and  passed. 

The  tangled  thread  of  public  transactions  brings  us  once  more 
back  to  Italy,  whither  Charles  YIIL,  a  young  man  of  four  and 
twenty,  had  at  last  found  his  way,  and  had  more  than  once  tried 
to  tempt  the  Venetians  to  become  his  allies.  On  the  9th  of 
September  1494  he  entered  Asti,  and  dispatched  Philip  de 
Commines  to  renew  his  overtures  to  the  Republic.  In  February 
1495  he  was  nominal  master  of  the  two  Sicilies.  The  Holy  See,  the 
SmpeioT,  the  kings  of  Spain  and  England,  and  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
now  Lodovico  0  Moro,  formed  a  holy  league  against  him ;  Yenioe 
signified  its  adhesion  to  it,  and,  aa  a  matter  of  fiu^  Venice  and 
Milan  were  the  only  effective  members. 

The  Kepublic  used  some  exertion  to  win  over  Henry  VII. 
of  England,  who  evinced  a  favourable  and  friendly  feeling  toward 
the  Signory.     The  Venetian  negotiators  were  two  meichanta 
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resident  in  London,  Contarini  and  Valare-?!?©.  whom  the  Diarist 
Sanudo  terms  quasi-siibmaTulatories.  One  of  the  most  singular 
circumstances  connected  with  the  treaty  was  the  publication  at 
Venice  of  a  broadside  with  woodonta  of  the  contracting  parties, 
each  aooompaiiied  by  a  rhyming  couplet  The  Doge  Barbarigo 
repteaeiLted  Y^ce,  and  the  lines  appropriated  to  hu  ooantry^ 
were 

Botente  in  gnena  et  tmica  d«  pac^ 
Vesetia  d  ben'  eomtm  Mmpn  le  piaoe. 

It  has  been  elsewhere  pointed  out  tliat  tlie  system  of  accrediting 
a  representative  to  foreign  courts,  Kngland  included,  did  uot  com- 
mence till  150S  ;  and  the  committal  of  the  diplomatic  dettdls  in 
respect  to  the  Holy  League  to  two  unofficial  personages  in  1496 
may  argue  the  scepticism  of  the  Signoty  as  to  the  practical  issne^ 

Commines  is  reported  to  have  asked  the  Signoiy  what  would 
happen  if  his  master  returned  home.  He  was  assured  that  no 
one  would  prevent  him.  It  was  no  such  matter.  On  the  6th 
July  1495  was  fought  the  Battle  of  Fomovo,  in  which  the  French 
only  saved  the  king  from  rapture  hy  the  activity  of  the  Cardinal 
de  Bourbon  and  a  desperate  charge  of  r^vnlry,  under  cover  of 
which  he  escaped  on  his  horse  Savoy  and  siicceeded  in  crossing 
the  Taro,  and  eventually  in  reaching  Asti,  whence  he  expected  to 
be  able  to  relieve  Novara,  invested  by  the  Milanese  and  Venetian 
troops.  But  2500  Fteneh  feU ;  all  the  baggage  and  artillery  were 
taken,  and  the  Venetian  commander  would  have  pursued  Charles, 
and  taken  him,  as  the  Senate  recommended,  had  not  the  swollen 
waters  of  the  river,  according  to  the  account,  precluded  the 
passaga    Possibly  the  allies  were  deficient  in  cavalry. 

The  intelliji'ence  was  received  at  Venice  with  frantic  delight, 
and  the  crowd  ejaculated  Marco!  Marco  f  and  when  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  kin'j:  was  either  dead  or  a  ])ri.soner,  they  shouted  A 
Fetrara  !  A  F'  rrarti !  even  under  the  windows  of  the  Ferrarese 
envoy,  thinking  to  punish  the  duke  for  siding  with  the  French. 
Eight  Savoyards  on  the  Bislto  were  pelted  with  egge  and  lemon- 
peel  for  the  same  reason ;  end  the  authorities  had  to  interfere. 

Operations  by  sea  were  simultaneously  carried  on  against 
Naples.  The  Venetians  took  several  places  on  the  Apulian  coast ; 
and  their  proveditor  with  the  fleet  gave  them  hope,  that  the 
Republic  might  soon  reduce  the  whole  littciral  to  submission, 
while  the  French  were  rendering  themselves  masters  of  the  towns 
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in  the  interior,  and  at  Capua  and  elsewhere  comndUed  e»seaaee 
wortliy  of  tlie  worst  barbarians. 

Charles  actually  quitted  Italy  soon  after,  and  died  in  1498, 
without  making  any  fresh  attempt ;  he  was  a  foolish  youth,  and 
had  either  done  or  sanctioned  everything  in  his  power  to  make 
the  Fxendi  name  ridiculoua  and  contemptibl&  But  Veoke  eod 
Milan  boazed  MiBtitnilwm  to  hasten  to  their  asslstanoe  UDdw 
the  apptehension  that  the  Frendi  might  come  back  in  gxeatn 
foroa  The  Emperor  presented  himself;  bnt  he  was  no  use,  and, 
as  usual,  had  no  money ;  his  plans  were  always  nncertain,  because 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  his  ministers  Tt  is  remarkable  that 
the  Milanes(»  ambassador,  who  came  to  arrange  some  common 
action  with  the  liepublic  on  the  assumption  that  n  French  invasion 
waa  immlneut,  had  to  be  told  that  while  his  muster  iiad  advices 
that  the  king  was  on  his  way  to  Italy,  the  Doge  had  advices 
that  he  was  dead.  News  did  not  tiavel  so  bst  to  ICiIaa  as  to 
Venioe. 

The  succession  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  Louis  XIL  was  a 

certain  presage  of  the  renewal  of  the  ultramontane  pretensions  to 
parts  of  Italy,  for  the  present  sovereign  united  in  his  own  pmon 
the  French  claims  to  Genoa  as  well  as  to  Naples  and  Milan. 
Lodovico  II  Moro  endeavoured  to  enlist  Venice  ijj  his  cause  in 
the  face  of  the  fresh  and  worse  danger ;  but  the  Signory.  which 
had  spent  a  very  large  sum  ol  money  in  the  recent  Italian  wars, 
went  over  to  Louis,  whom  they  calculated  on  being  the  stronger, 
on  the  condition  that  thej  should  receive  Cremona  and  all  the 
gnnonnding  territwy  between  the  Adda,  the  Oglio^  and  the  Pa 
liilan  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  in  1499,  and  the 
Duke  fled  to  Innslmick,  bnt  afterwards,  in  the  expectation  of 
recovering  his  position,  returned,  was  taken  prisoner  10th  April 
1500,  and  was  sent  to  France,  where  he  died  after  a  long  captivity 
at  the  Cliateau  of  Lochea  in  Touraine.  He  is  described  as  a  fat 
man,  and  his  cuius  exhibit  him  witli  long  hair  in  the  Italian 
fa.3hiou.  He  was  a  great  tennis-player,  and  was  ah>o  fond  of 
cards,  in  both  of  which  amusements  he  was  allowed  to  indulge 
during  his  confinement 

But  the  troops  of  the  Republic  had  already  entered  Cremona 
on  the  10th  September  under  the  teniis  of  the  treaty,  and  had  at 
length  accomplished  the  l<nig-chenshed  desire  of  crossing  the 
Adda.  It  now  began  to  be  apparent,  however,  that  the  allies 
were  in  an  awkward  and  false  position,  for  Louis*  in  order  to 
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propitiate  Alexander  VI.,  liad  engaged  to  restore  the  I'apal 
States  to  their  integrity,  and  some  of  these  possessions  were  at 
present  held  by  Venice.  Then  the  Ivepublic,  as  the  champiuu  of 
the  IVetich  claims,  gave  offeuce  to  Spain  and  the  Emperor,  of 
whom  tho  ktter  was  again  wanting  to  know  by  what  title  the 
Bepttblic  held  its  tenitoiies  on  the  terra  fimuk  The  Duke  of 
Milan  was  not  at  present  in  the  teckoning,  and  Gesare  Boigia 
planned  ttie  erection  of  a  new  principality  for  liimself  out  of  the 
Milanese  and  other  lands,  some  of  tliem  belonging  to  Venice. 
So,  all  around  her,  the  latter  saw  her  neighbours  and  friends 
plotting  and  counterplottintr.  and  so  the  EepuV»Hc  itself  was  not 
proof  against  the  temptatioi.  nf  competing  for  smne  of  the  prizes. 
Aiexuiider  VI.  quite  suddenly  died  iu  1503;  ail  the  schemes  of 
his  natttial  son  Cesare  Borgia  came  to  an  end,  and  the  tiara 
descttided,  to  the  disappointmoit  of  the  IVench  candidate 
D'AmboisSb  to  Pins  ILL,  who,  dying  in  a  few  weeks,  was  sao< 
oeeded  by  Jnlius  XL  of  the  house  of  Da  Bovere.  The  BepaUio 
possibly  took  inaccorate  measurement  of  the  new  pontiff,  or 
braved  the  consequences,  when,  partly  on  the  ground  of  a  former 
concession  from  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  partly  on  a  contention 
that  the  Florentines  were  planning  a  roup  dc  main,  it  proceeded 
to  occupy  Faenza,  Cesena  and  liiniiui.  Julius  at  once  appealed 
to  the  I'owers,  and  a  new  combination  with  endless  ulterior 
developments  ensued.  The  vast  exertions  and  outlay  incuxred 
by  Venice  on  the  side  of  Naples  for  considerations^  which  were 
not  obvious,  were  shown  to  be  ftitile  hy  the  triumphal  entiy  into 
that  city,  on  the  14th  May  1503,  of  the  Spaniards  under 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova ;  and  this  year  also  brought  to  a  dose  a 
series  of  farther  hostilities  in  the  Levant,  culminating  in  the 
fatal  battle  of  Sapicnza,  Atigust  25,  1499,  where  the  Venetian 
admiral  Antonio  Grimaui,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Apulian  campaign,  lost  his  head,  and  suffered  a  total  rout.  (.)ne 
of  the  proveditors  declared  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  failure 
of  Grimani  in  taning  the  order  of  attack  and  in  every  other 
way,  the  Torks  were  in  their  hands,  as  sure  as  God  was  God. 

The  unfortunate  commander  vras  sent  home  in  irons,  which 
one  of  his  sons  was  permitted  to  fasten  on  his  legs.  The 
public  indignation  was  intense.  There  was  a  cry  of  Antonia 
Grimani,  ruina  de  Crist io.ni ;  and  the  family,  dreading  a  riot  and 
the  sack  of  the  premises,  secreted  all  their  valuable  eflects.  He 
was  banished  to  Cherso  iu  Dalmatia.    He  laid  his  country  under 
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the  cruel  and  bitter  necesBitjr  ol  accepting  the  conditions  dictated 
by  the  Sultan,  \nth  some  slight  modifications  obtained  by 
the  tact  of  the  Venetian  emissary  Gritti,  and  of  losing,  while 
the  negotiations  were  dragging  slowly  along,  many  places  in  the 
Morea,  which  had  been  left  with  insufficient  defences,  owing  to 
so  many  concurrent  demands  on  the  public  service  and  purse. 

Ibe  farial  of  Griinam  was  before  his  peon  in  the  Gmt 
Oonncil,  and  lasted  nine  daya  He  seems  to  hftve  been  ably 
defended  Joj  his  ootinsel,  and  to  have  spoken  on  his  own  behalf 
in  a  manneT  which  ftYoniably  impressed  and  even  moved  the 
angnsb  assembly.  On  aeeonnt  of  his  broken  health  the  Govern- 
ment assigned  him  three  medical  attendants.  When  we  compare 
the  rolntive  lenity  of  the  scntonrn  with  the  ignominious  character 
of  the  return  liome,  we  are  disposed  to  trace  in  it  the  obligation 
of  the  offender  to  the  tribunal,  before  which  he  (most  unusually) 
appeared. 

Thus,  however,  it  once  more  happened  that  the  Sepnblie  wea 
released  with  nngnlar  opportuneness  from  all  immediate  pressure 
in  the  East  ot^wpt,  not  only  after  stupendous  expenditure  and 
losses,  but  in  the  presence  of  a  threatened  and  chronic  shrinkage  of 
commercial  prosperity,  through  the  recent  geographical  disoovoies. 
For  a  crisis,  such  as  the  Eepublic  had  not  yet  experienced,  amid 
all  ill  '  dangers  which  its  rulers  had  successively  overcome,  vra'^ 
impendmg  over  it,  and  seemed  likely  to  conjplete  the  ruin,  wljiirh 
the  knowledge  of  the  Cape  route  and  America  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  interminable  Turkish  difficulty  on  the  other,  had  gone 
so  far  to  promote. 
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A.D.  1501-1509 

« 

Leonardo  Loredano,  Dage— Fonnation  of  an  Eurojfoan  coalition  against  Venice — 
L£Auu£  OF  Cam  iiK.v I— Friendly  feeliog  ol  Henry  VIII.  toward  the  Republic 
— Hia  diplomatic  offlci-8  at  tlie  Yatio&n  —  Offers  of  help  from  Scotland  and 
Spain  —  Hi'nry  VIII.  and  tin  A''  iif^ian  Anilm.'Asador  to  tlic  Court  o( 
-Cardinal  WoWy — Ilia  iutervicwa  with  the  Vetietiau  envoy. 

* 

No  obange  had  ooomied  in  the  Ctoveniineiit  iince  Uie  eleTation  of 
AgoBtino  Barbarigo  in  14d6;  but  on  the  13th  September  1501, 
the  Doge,  now  e^tj-two  years  of  age.  intimated  to  the  Privy 

Council  his  strong  desire  to  abdicate.  He  even  removed  the  ring 
from  his  finger,  and  handed  it  to  the  senior  councillor,  saying : 
**  I  will  leave  the  palace,  and  go  to  ray  own  house  at  San  Trovaao, 
and  there  end  my  days,  and  I  pray  you  to  be  as  good  as  to 
accept  my  resignation."  The  demand  was  gently  refused,  and 
hia  Serenity  was  exhotted  to  take  medical  advice,  and  tniat  to 
Qod  to  reatoie  him  to  health.  But  on  the  20th  all  waa  over. 
Barbarigo  and  hia  brother,  the  antecedent  holder  of  the  dignity, 
had  been  qiectators  of  extraordinarily  rapid  changes  in  the 
political  and  commercial  world,  and  they  probably  foreaaw,  in 
common  with  many  and  many  others,  greater  in  store. 

The  departed  prince  had  been  a]  plauded  as  a  personage 
endowed  with  all  the  excellent  qualiiiesi  belonging  to  his  station ; 
Imt  on  Ilia  decease,  and  previously  to  the  choice  ol"  a  successor, 
his  public  life  was  more  freely  canvassed,  and  it  was  found 
that  he  was  chargeable  with  favouritism,  corruption,  and  other 
foiUes.  It  had  been  decided  to  institute  an  inquisition,  on  each 
vacancy  of  the  crown,  into  the  acta  of  the  deceased ;  and  it  waa 
done  on  the  present  occasion.  The  most  noteworthy  point  seems 
to  be,  that  {oesentations  of  female  patricians  to  his  Serenity  on 
their  marriage  were  no  longer  to  be  made ;  it  was  a  method  of 
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official  rocognitioii  which  here  devolved  on  the  Doge,  since 
the  Dogaressa  had  no  constitutional  standing;  and  its  motive 
was  to  satisfy  society  that  the  bride  was  a  person  who  might  be 
properly  visited  and  received.  The  new  inquisitors  did  not 
supersede  the  old  established  C!orrectore  of  the  Coronation  Oath ; 
they  represented  a  fresh  refinement  more  directly  aimed  at  the 
Doge  in  his  personal  relations  to  the  State. 

These  pielmiinaries  occupied  neerlj  a  fortnight,  and  it  -was 
not  till  tbe  2nd  of  October  that  the  decision  of  tiie  electoza  was 
known  to  be  in  ftvonr  of  Leonardo  Loradano,  already  a  veteran 
of  sixty-six,  in  infirm  health,  and  of  whom  the  personal  aspect^ 
handed  down  to  us  by  a  contemporary,  corresponds  with  the 
portrait  from  the  hand  of  Bellini.  He  was  a  tall,  spare  man, 
with  massive  features ;  very  kind-hearted,  but  passionate ;  an 
able  public  servant,  but  by  no  means  rich,  his  fortune  being 
estimated  only  at  30,000  ducats.  Loredano,  thus  stricken  in  years, 
has  to  accompany  us  nevertheless  through  a  fairly  protracted  period 
yet  fuller  of  dramatic  and  impressiTe  scenes,  and  comprehending 
events  unparalleled  in  gravity  and  European  importance.  It  is 
perfectly  characteristic  of  Vraetian  institutions  that  his  promotion 
to  the  dogeship  was  more  or  less  foitaitous;  fot  while  the  Forty- 
one  were  eogsged  in  deliberating  on  the  question,  there  was  a 
popular  clamour  in  the  streets,  calling  for  the  elevation  of  Filippo 
Trono,  a  son  of  the  former  Doge  Isicolo.  He  was  Loredano's 
senior  by  ten  years,  without  a  family,  and  worth,  it  was  said, 
80,000  ducats.  But  he  was  excessively  corpulent,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  26  th  September  he  succumbed  to  an  apoplectic  fit 

Since  1396,  when  the  Genoese  gave  themaslvea  to  Charles 
YL  of  France,  there  had  been  repeated  oocssions  in  the  course  of 
ihe  internecine  wars  in  Italy  during  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
the  invocation  of  help  from  the  Frsndi  or  the  Germans  seemed 
to  be  a  question  almost  of  weeks ;  and  then,  when  the  marked 
preponderance  of  Venice  itself,  seconded  by  its  natural  unwilling- 
ness to  interfere  beyond  the  promotion  or  protection  of  its  own 
interests,  awakened  a  general  distrust  and  jealousy  of  the 
liepublic,  the  talk  among  statesmen  took  a  somewhat  different 
turn,  and  they  began  to  speculate  whether  they  should  not  send 
fyt  tiie  Fkench  to  oo-opemte  with  an  Italian  league  against  the 
Venetians.  They  appreciated  the  superior  position  and  resources 
of  the  ktter,  and  disliked  them  accordingly;  but  they  did  not 
look  much  fiother,  or  they  would  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
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that  a  strong  independent  Venice  was  better  for  Italy  than  a 
ruined  or  hmniliat^Hl  one.  So  early  as  1501,  the  Republic  had 
some  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Archduke  Maximilian  and  Louis 
XII.  were  intriguing  together  at  liotzeu  in  the  Tyrol  with  a  view 
to  the  partition  of  the  Venetfan  territories;  but  the  danger  was 
not  supposed  to  extend  iiutlier;  the  movement  was  not  thought 
at  that  date  to  comprise  any  Italian  State ;  and  the  Bepnhlic  at 
first  experienced  no  serious  difficulties  in  the  peninsula  after  the 
death  of  Charles  VIII.,  until  the  time  arrived  when  the  snceessiim 
of  Julius  II.  to  the  pontificate,  and  the  not  unreasonable  umbrage 
given  to  that  impetuous  and  resolute  personage  by  the  Venetian 
seizure  of  a  portion  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  lent  to  the 
already  unfavourable  feeliuu;  toward  the  Republic,  and  to  the 
predispoBition  Uj  unite  against  it,  a  new  cohesive  force. 

The  complicated  and  almost  hewildering  intrigues  of  the 
Italians,  and  the  diort-sighted,  suicidal  oouise  in  inviting  foreign 
aUianoes  or  protectorates  as  make-weights  to  readjust  the 
balance  of  power,  proved  in  the  long  run  one  of  the  two  causes, 
which  combined  to  enfeeble  and  exhaust  Venica  The  Bepuhlio 
was  no  willing  party  to  this  transmontane  policy ;  but  it  was 
unable  to  frustrate  it.  <  )ne  precaution  and  counterpoise  it  stead- 
fastly kept  in  view  ;  and  that  was  the  inainteuance  of  amicable 
relations,  .so  far  as  p>os9ihle,  with  the  Holy  See,  which  nii^'ht 
almost  be  said  to  be  a  traditional  policy  handed  down  from  the 
visit  of  Alexander  IIL  in  1177>  fiMne  was,  as  it  were,  nentral 
ground ;  and  it  was,  as  it  proved,  of  immense  value  to  be  in  a 
position  to  throw  the  influence  aod  voice  of  the  Papaf^  at  any 
critical  juncture  into  the  scales  in  its  favour.  Kor  did  the 
Republic  fail  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  secme  at  least  the 
neutrality  of  England ;  and  it  in  fact  achieved  a  good  deal 
more  by  enlisting  the  active  diplomatic  offices  of  Henry  VIII. 
in  ite  favour  at  the  Vatican. 

The  League  of  Cambrai,  which  covered  altogether  the  years 
1508-1517  from  the  date  of  its  clandestine  organisation  to  that 
of  the  virtual  return  of  the  intended  victim  to  the  daiua  gwo  ante, 
may  be  regarded,  apart  from  ite  political  character,  as  a  diplomatic 
drama,  in  which  the  aofcois  took  up  different  positions,  like  the 
figures  on  a  chessboard.  Had  the  original  members  been  united  i 
and  prompt^  they  could  hardly  have  failed  to  crush  the  Bepufaiici 
The  Allies  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  numbers  and  military 
leadership ;  but  they  were  jealous  and  distrustful  of  each  other. 
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and  the  most  nominally  powerful,  the  Emperor,  was  also  the 
poorest;  while  it  entered  into  the  calculation  of  the  Papacy, 
that  the  removal  of  Venetian  influence  would  endanger  the 
Komau  frontier,  and  England  was  throwing  itself  into  the  scale 
so  far  on  behalf  of  the  Republic  as  to  exliort  ihc  Tope  to 
cross  over  to  that  side,  and  was  oii'ering  Imancial  assistance.  So  ^ 
biind,  and  ahnost  puraile^  had  been  fhe  lanoour  of  the  aaoail- 
anta,  that  Hotenoe»  toward  which  the  Venetiaaa  bad  never 
manifested  an  unfriendly  bias,  followed  the  couiae  praviouslj 
piusued  by  the  Milanese,  and  incited  the  Tvaks,  without  the 
cognisance  of  the  rest  of  the  confedetaoy,  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  despoiling  their  arch-enemy,  now  that  Venice  was  helpless. 
The  Sultan,  it  is  to  be  surmised,  was  capable  of  judging  for 
himself,  and  valued  this  silly  counsel  at  what  it  was  worth. 
The  Porte  had  just  now  need  of  rest,  and  might  cite  the  treaty 
of  1503.  Henry  VIll.,  then  just  newly  come  to  the  throne,  a 
young  prince  of  ihmk  and  chivahoos  temper,  appears  to  have 
viewed  the  coalition  with  dialiEivottr  horn  the  beginning.  He 
not  only  agreed  to  lend  the  Sepublic  money  to  a  conaideiable 
amoimt  on  adequate  security,  having  recently  succeeded  to  the 
full  coffers  of  a  thrifily  father,  but  professed  to  be  partly  induced 
to  attack  Loth  France  and  Scotland  by  way  of  creating  a  diver- 
sion and  weakening  the  League ;  and  his  representative  at  the 
Vatican,  Archbishop  liainbridge,  strenuously  exerted  himself,  of 
course  under  instructions,  to  detach  the  Holy  See,  and  draw  it 
and  Venice  together.  The  Eepublic  n^lected  no  opportunity 
of  studying  the  foibles  of  those,  whom  it  was  an  object  to 
propitiate;  and  just  about  thia  time  we  find  it  shipping  a 
magnificent  team  of  eight  hones  tar  the  acceptance  of  the  King, 
horn,  a  knowledge  of  his  Highnesa'a  passion  for  such  ol^ecta. 
It  may  be  questioned,  whether  Henry  w«i  not  the  most  sincere 
and  active  of  the  Republic's  allies,  and  his  good  offices  at  Rome 
were  obviously  of  immense  utility,  as  the  loss  of  the  moral 
support  of  his  Holiness  was  calculated  to  be  a  grave  blow  to 
the  rest  of  the  I'owers  joined  with  him.  But  the  Tope  scarcely 
knew  what  to  do  or  whom  to  believe,  for,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  one  of  Henry's  earliest  acts  was  to  renew  the  peace  with 
France,  when  Julius  II.  had  hoped  to  ke^  the  two  Powers 
apart  by  a  variety  of  stratagems,  among  which  was  the  choice  of 
Henry  as  the  recipient  of  the  consecrated  Golden  Hose  in  1510. 
It  was  tiie  impoesibility  of  divining  what  was  going  to  be  the 
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next  move,  which  provoked  his  Holiness  into  the  exclamation  to 
the  English  ambassador ;  "  Yui  siete  tutti  ribaldi** 

Not  only  did  Bainlnidge,  prompted  and  antlicHlaed  by  bis 
soTerajgn,  apeak  for  Yenice,  bat  a  aecond  Toioe  and  head  were  at 
hand  to  aseiat  in  lending  a  lavoniable  tom  to  the  policy  of 
Julius.  For  Antonio  Grimani,  disgraced  in  1499  for  his  loss 
of  the  Battle  of  Sapienza,  had  escaped  from  his  Dalmatian 
prison,  and  was  doing  his  best  as  an  unofficial  diplomatist  at 
Kome  to  help  his  country,  and  retrieve  his  position ;  and  he  is 
said  to  have  importantly  contributed  by  liis  exertions  to  ac- 
complish the  first  breach  in  the  coalition.  He  was  an  avowed 
anti-GaUican,  and  maintained  that  Venice  should  have  upheld 
the  Milaneee  «J1m>w<w- 

The  entire  bnsinesB  was  a  tissue  of  reci|nocai  deosptioa  and 
duplicity.  The  Venetians  were  oertainly  the  most  excusable, 
for  in  their  case  it  was  a  fight  for  life.  But  they  soon  dis- 
cerned, that  the  want  of  concert  among  their  enemies  was  to  be 
more  efficacious  than  any  direct  efforts  on  their  own  part. 

They  did  not  lack  offers  to  serve  them  in  tlie  field  and  even 
at  sea.  Their  representative  at  Madrid  reported  that  Guuaah  o 
de  Cordova,  the  great  captain,  was  dissatisfied  with  his  present 
master,  who  paid  him  indifferently,  and  was  ready  to  come  over 
to  the  Signory.  He  was  sounded;  but  tlie  proposal  was  not 
entertained — probably  from  a  diffidence  in  Spanish  good  fidth,  or 
a  suspicion  that  the  affair  might  be  a  piece  of  ooUusion.  James 
IV.  of  Scotland  at  the  head  of  10,000  of  his  countrymen,  with 
150  vessels  for  coasting  work,  expressed  himself  prepared  to 
assist  the  government  of  tlic  Doge,  and  to  mask  the  movement 
of  troops  under  a  plea,  that  he  projected  a  cnmde  against  the 
infidels.  This  doubtless  somewhat  surprising  communication 
was  rejected,  persumably  ou  more  than  one  ground,  yet  in  the 
first  place,  l^t  its  acceptance  might  have  given  umbzage  in 
Londoa 

The  overtures  of  Henxy  VIIL  to  Venice  wexe  attended  Ij 
an  edifying  episode.  The  Venetian  envoy.  Andrea  Badoer,  in  a 
dispatch  to  his  Ciovernment  of  December  3,  1510,  wrote  that 
the  King  would  lend  even  twice  the  amount  asked,  if  proper 
security  in  jewels  was  forthcoming  ^ ;  and  he  recommended  that 

>  Tlie  second  Tudor  in  theM  palmy  d»y«,  when  cMb  wm  ^entifal,  ma  fiur  from 
averse,  it  appears,  to  a  tnmaaetioTi,  which  proinined  a  fair  tamover.    Th«r«  m» 

Boniething  of  the  Earl  of  Richtnoml  in  him.  after  all,  an  I  he  might  have  succeeded 
as  a  pawnbroker,  had  other  vocations  failed.    But  he  was  just  here  dealing  with 
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the  Si^ory  should  seud  his  wife  over  with  the  necessary  b(  nds, 
and  begged  them  ako  to  remit  her,  before  she  started,  at  lea^t 
400  ducats,  since  he  desured  her  to  make  several  purchases  for 
luoL  At  the  same  time  lie  aant  word  to  soii-i]i*law 
I^aaoeeco  Gfadenigo  to  pioeiiie  the  command  of  the  galley  on 
which  the  lady  would  sail  ,for  England.  The  acquaintance  of 
Badoer  with  our  language  promoted  pethapa  his  aaccess  in  his 
post ;  the  King  and  be  were  friendly ;  and  Hemy,  falling  in 
■with  him  one  day  about  the  court,  said  r  "  Ainba-ssador,  there's 
good  news  for  you ;  you  will  have  better  anon."  His  IMnjpsty, 
Badoer  tells  us,  was  anxious  that  the  signora  his  wife  should 
also  reside  in  England.  The  amount  which  the  King  proposed 
to  advance  was  a  million  ducats.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  negotiation  waa  completed.  The  English  monaich  mnst 
have  hegnn  to  grow  tiied  of  thia  claaa  of  tiansaction.  for  hia 
hrother  Uaximilian  came  to  him,  too,  jnat  as  he  bonowed  Izoopa 
from  Spain,  and  the  Venetian  ambassador  Giustinian  in  1516 
candidly  told  the  King  that  liis  subsidies  to  the  Emperor  prin- 
cipally operated  in  enabling  MATimiiian  to  hold  Verona  against 
the  Eepublic. 

The  language  of  reproof  must  be  read  side  by  side  with  the 
communication  of  Wolsey  about  the  same  time  (1516),  and  while 
Italy  and  Venice  were  still  labouring  under  the  tronbles  which 
the  Court  of  Borne  had  piincipally  contribnted  to  oigani8e«  to  the 
same  Ginatinian.  The  Cardinal,  through  that  medium,  adviaed 
the  Venetians  to  form  a  general  European  league  against  France, 
which  he  (the  Cardinal)  judged  to  be  the  most  dangerous  enemy 
of  Italy,  and  he  flattered  the  Bepublic  with  the  expectation 
that,  the  French  beaten,  it  might  acquire  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula  for  itself.  But  his  Eminence  could  tell  Venice  very 
little  wliicii  it  did  not  alreatly  ku'jw ,  and  both  he  and  his  royal 
muster  were  usually  outwitted  lu  their  negotiations  with  the 
subtle  and  reticent  Italians.  The  great  and  tone  worth  of  this 
eaqpresaion  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Wdaey  for  onr  purpose  is, 
however,  its  apparent  indication  of  the  complete  rally  in  seven 
years  from  the  heavy  blow  sustained  through  the  potent  league 
formed  aj^unst  her.  The  Cardinal  saw  no  reason  in  1516,  why 
a  State,  supposed  to  have  been  all  but  crushed  in  1509,  in  a 
conflict  with  the  greatest  princes  of  Europe,  supported  by  the 

folka  at  least  his  mttoh,  anil  th«  oemtnyiiiMk  of  Sbjrlodc  tad  Ua  Hi^miM  did  not 
OQiiie  to  tamii. 
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apiiitaal  pnetige  and  active  saeconr  of  one  of  the  most  capable 
and  atzennons  of  xeoent  pontiflb,  should  not  become  miatiess  of 
Italy — ^if  it  followed  his  advice.  But  in  fact  the  Bepublic  ia 
1511  positively  contracted  a  league  of  this  kind  with  the  Holy 
See  and  the  Spaniards,  and  very  little  came  of  it,  partly  owing  to 
the  successes  of  Gaston  de  £*oix,  and  partly  to  the  peonniaiy 
straits  of  Venice  itself. 

Tiie  King  personally  informed  Badoer  that  in  the  treaty  with 
France,  which  gave  such  umbrage  to  the  Papacy,  T^nis  XII.  had 
engaged  at  his  instance  not  to  molest  the  Eepublic  iii  its  owu 
tenitories  or  in  its  Intimate  oommeteial  telatioaa ;  but  he  sub- 
sequently complained  that  Louis  or  somebody  else  had  tampered 
with  the  dauses  or  had  omitted  thent 

But  at  the  same  time  Henry  and  Wolsqr  were  alike  frank 
and  brusque  enough  in  their  strictures  on  the  rapacious  temper 
of  Venice,  and  the  former  warned  Giustinian,  the  successor  of 
Badoer,  as  the  Duke  of  Milan  had  done  in  1467.  His  Majesty 
said,  among  other  things ;  "  It  is  really  time  for  you  to  cease  auy 
longer  to  molest  the  Emperor  about  Verona ;  you  will  not  be 
easy  till  you  provoke  the  whole  world  against  you."  Giustiniau 
quietly  but  fimdy  urged  that  the  Venetians  desired  merely  to 
rsgain  their  own.  The  King:  "If  you  persist  in  this  opinion^ 
you  will  spend  twice  as  much  as  Verona  is  worth.**  Giustinian 
was  obliged  rather  later  to  be  the  medium  for  endeavouring  to 
mollify  the  cardinal  in  respect  to  certain  grievances  on  the  part 
of  his  coiHitrymen  in  England;  and  he  had  an  appointment  to 
see  his  Eminence,  and  introdiict!  the  complainant?',  who  brought 
as  a  present  seven  Damascus  carpets.  At  first  Wolsey  was  very 
irate,  and  would  not  even  see  the  deputation,  but,  becoming 
calmer,  he  sent  for  them,  and  addressed  them  graciously.  Apart 
from  that  immediate  matter,  the  Ambassador  had  a  few  words  to 
say  about  the  French  treaty  then  in  course  of  negotiation*  and 
objected  to  a  partiottlar  clause,  roundly  intimating  that  he  was  a 
better  judge  than  the  Cardinal  what  Venice  wanted ;  whereupon 
the  other  closed  the  interview  abruptly  with,  '*  Enough,  enough  t 
matters  shall  rest  as  they  are." 

When  the  arrogance  alike  of  Henry  and  his  minister  toward 
foreign  Bowers,  when  their  humour  or  zeal  inclined  them,  is  con- 
sidered, the  Eepublic  might  have  deemed  itself  fortunate  and 
flattered  in  being  ou  the  whole  so  amicably  received.  As  a 
proof  that  Wolsey  did  not  confine  his  insolent  bearing  to  what 
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he  mif^t  haye  treated  as  a  secondary  State,  it  is  shown  that  in 
the  same  year  (1516)  the  dispatches  of  the  French  ambassador, 
who  accompanied  Giustinian,  were,  under  the  plea  of  infection 
from  the  plague,  detained  and  opened  at  Canterbury,  the  contents 
read,  and  the  bearer  reprimanded  on  his  arrival  in  London.  The 
correspondence  of  Giustinian  with  his  government  and  brother, 
80  &r  Ml  fhey  ftie  aviflable  in  fen  Eagliah  iana,  alwd  a  mott 
valuable  light  on  eontemponiy  Euxopean  poUtioB.  A  few  of 
them,  owixig  to  the  preTalenoe  of  the  plague  in  London,  were 
addressed  from  the  village  of  Pntney,  whither  the  writer  had 
retired  for  the  Uua. 
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liuunarj'  o^Krations — Defeat  of  the  Venetians  at  A^adello — Arrival  of  the 
intdyiigenoe  at  Venice— Launch  of  the  interdict  by  JuliwIL — Profound  im* 
pwerioa — Accounts  of  eye-witnesses — Fortitude  of  the  Oorernment — The  Dog0 
Wiub  liit  plate  to  the  Mint — Attempt  to  detach  the  Holy  See  from  the  League — 
Measures  for  protecting:  tlie  provinces— Kfoovfry  of  Vndna.  (17th  July  If-Ol')  - 
And  oUier  places — Repulse  of  the  £mperor  MaximUi*n — Defection  of  Juljus  11. 
~His  dmiht  mod  ■noowrion  of  Leo  X.  (1513) — Tlio  Venetiun  renmM  th« 
offensive — Reconciliation  nnd  alliaiict'  witii  France  —  Defeat  of  French  and 
Venetians  at  Novara  (t>th  June  161^) — Diittr«3^  at  Venice — The  Doge  delivers 
Us  views — Generous  response  to  a  call  for  pecuniary  aid — Louis  XII.  istoo* 
oeeded  by  Francis  I.  (1515) — The  Republic  afilien  s  to  its  French  alliance- 
Battle  of  Marignano  decided  by  the  Venetiau^  (1515) — Charles  V.  becomes 
king  of  Spain  (1616) — Truce  with  Maximilian  (1618) — Charles  V.  become* 
Emperor  (1619)— Venic«  uui  the  LatlietMM — fieligioaa  trooblea  of  Germany — 
Battle  of  Fkvia  (1525) — Charlea  Y.  and  the  Bignory — Itiliaii  League  against 
the  Emperor  (1520)  DifTiciiltics  of  political  parties— Fall  ami  sack  of  Rome 
(1527)— Angry  feeling  in  Europe — Treaty  of  Cognac — £tforts  of  Venice  to 
reUeT*  Borne— And  to  utkt  Mika^PMm  of  GuBbmt  (15S9)^l»tMlee  to 
Italiui  tmlty. 

The  scheme,  the  initiative  of  which  was  taken  at  Blois  in  1504, 
if  not  at  Botzen  in  1501,  had  left  to  the  Republic  nothing  out- 
side the  original  iasnkr  dominion.  The  Pope  was  to  take  or 
lesame  Bavenna,  Faensa,  Bimini,  Imola,  and  Cesena.  Maximilian 
proposed  to  appropriate  Padua,  Yicenxay  Verona,  BoveKdo,Friuli, 
and  Istria.  The  iSvnch  share  comprised  Brescia,  ?>er<^nmo,  Crema, 
Cremona,  and  Ghiaradda.  Brindisi,  Otra!)to,  Galli[x)Ii,  and  Tiani 
fell  to  the  ?>])anisli  dynasty  at  present  seated  at  Naples.  If  they 
gave  tiiuir  adherence  to  the  coalition,  tiie  King  of  Hungary  was 
to  be  recompensed  with  Dalnmtia  and  the  l>uke  oi"  Saxony  with 
Cyprus.  Caudia,  the  Ionian  islands,  the  Morea,  and  the  pos- 
sessions of  Venice  in  many  other  parts,  appear  to  have  been  left 
out  of  the  schedule,  either  as  too  distant  or  too  problematicaL 
As  ve  vegazd  it  in  retrospect,  this  movement  and  scheme  offer 
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the  tolerably  distinct  aspect  of  an  arrangement  on  paper;  it  was 

essentially  empirical,  and  its  duration  was  to  be  discounted. 
Yet  in  the  meantime  the  coalition  obviously  possessed  sufiQcient 
numerical  and  material  stamina  to  inflict  a  horrible  amount  of 
damage,  and  to  necessitate  a  heavy  addition  to  the  already 
oppressive  national  burdens.  It  was  a  league  between  all  the 
leading  Powers  of  Europe,  England  ezeepted,  against  a  State 
peculiarly  situated,  and  in  oonfliot  with  several  professedly  mili- 
tary  oountiiee  at  the  aame  moment^  and  incapable  of  bringing  into 
the  field  any  adequate  means  of  resistance  or  even  j^rotection 
from  blockade  on  the  aide  of  the  mainland.  The  Republic  had 
more  than  once  shown  itself  more  than  a  match  for  each  and  all 
of  them  singly ;  but  the  new  position  was  indeed  embarrassing 
and  alarminrr. 

The  Kepublic  had  been  no  stranj^er  to  the  rapid  course  of 
events.  Its  couriers,  the  trustiest  and  c^uickest  in  the  world, 
bion^t  infonnation  from  day  to  day  from  the  repreeenteiiTeB 
at  the  diffisEent  conxts^  r^jardleas  of  expense  and  of  the  hones 
killed  nnder  them  by  ovemding.  The  trea^,  finally  ratified  at 
Cambrai  on  the  4th  December  1508  by  the  plenipotentiaries,  the 
Duchess  of  Savoy,  Margaret  of  Austria,  daughter  of  MaximiliaOt 
representing:!^  her  father,  purported  on  its  face  to  be  a  defensive 
alliance  of  t!ie  contracting  parties  against  "  the  insatiable  cupidity 
of  the  Venetians  and  tlieir  thii^t  for  dominion  "  ;  yet  ten  days  aft«r 
Louis  XII.  informed  the  repre^ntative  of  the  Siguory  that, 
though  there  was  a  treaty,  it  contained  nothing  detrimental  to 
his  employers.  Assuredly  on  the  score  of  ambition  his  employers 
might  fiurly  and  easily  reeiiminate. 

The  latter  wtsn  fax  better  informed;  and  the  Cooncil  of  Ten 
in  the  same  month  assumed  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs, 
"owing  to  the  rumours,"  as  it  was  officially  set  forth,  "of  evil 
practices  and  intentions  toward  us  and  otir  State." 

The  plan  of  cam^ign  was  arranged  at  home  in  concert  with 
Count  Pitigliano,  commissioned  as  captain-general,  and  Bartolomco 
D'Alviano  with  the  title  of  governor -general,  assisted  by  two 
civil  proveditors.  It  was  decided  to  assimie  the  offensive ,  and  a 
Tsuiety  of  proposals  were  laid  before  the  Govemment  as  to  detaila 
Some  one  suggested  that  on  .  crossing  the  Adda  the  Tenetian 
troops  should  nnf nil  a  standard  bearing  on  it  I>tf€nti0  Halia,  and 
should  adopt  as  a  war-cry  Jtalia  e  Libeiid.  But  the  latter  was 
not  eTen  pnt  to  the  baUot   The  army,  meanwhile,  was  con- 
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oentrated  at  Pontevico,  about  seven  leagues  from  Brescia»  and 
was  reported  to  Le  in  excellent  order  and  spirits.  These  pre- 
parations so  far  seemf  fi  to  pronuse  welL 

Julius  II.  launched  his  bull  on  the  27th  April;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  month  the  French  under  Trivxilzio  for^talled  the 
Venetians  by  crossing  the  Add^i  while  the  papal  foi-ces,  without 
waiting  for  the  intndlctk  invaded  Cervis  and  BaTimitt,  and  com- 
mitted the  most  barbarons  ontiages,  which  were  aggravated  by 
the  eitenmstance  that  the  term  of  grace  accorded  to  the  Sepublio 
did  not  expire  till  the  21st  May,  The  Ten  would  not  permit 
the  interdict  to  be  published,  and  (as  on  a  previous  occasion) 
caused  an  appeal  to  a  future  council  to  be  attached  to  St.  Peter's. 
Letters  were  at  the  9nme,  time  addressed  separately  to  the  Pope 
and  the  Curia,  in  ■wlncli  t)iey  were  reioiuded  of  tlie  loyal  services 
of  the  Republic  to  the  Cliurch  and  Christianity,  and  of  the  cession 
of  liimini  and  Faenza  to  it  by  the  l>uke  of  Urbiuo,  vicar-geueral 
of  the  Holy  See,  while  Cervia  had  long  formed  part  of  its 
texritoiies. 

Fitigliano  was  in  fovour  of  acting  on  the  defensive;  bat  his 
colleagne^  younger  and  more  impulsive,  uiged  an  immediate 
advance.  A  French  detachment  was,  in  fact,  repulsed  to  the  cry 
of  Italia  c  Lihtrta,  and  the  Venetians  took  and  sacked  Triviglio, 
and  disanned  the  French  garrison.  But  this  success  made 
Alviano  still  more  sanguine;  and  a  general  engagement  took 
place  on  the  14th  of  May,  in  which  he,  unsupported  by  Pitigliano, 
was  completely  routed,  with  a  loss  of  4000  in  slain  alone,  at 
Agnadello.  llien  seems  good  leason  to  condude  that^  had  the 
two  corps  or  divisions  acted  in  concert,  and  time  had  not  been 
saeiifieed  by  the  civH  pioveditois  in  waiting  for  instructions  from 
Veoio^  the  issue  might  have  been  different ;  and  Alviano,  who 
subsequently  shewed  ability,  protested  that  he  should  have  gained 
the  day,  had  he  been  left  to  his  own  discretion.  The  result  was 
tliat  all  Lombardy,  except  two  or  three  places,  was  in  the  hands 
or  grasp  of  the  French  by  the  1st  Juno  without  striking  anotlier 
blow.  "All  is  lost,"  writes  the  diarist  Sanudo,  "without  un- 
sheathing the  sword.  AH  is  lost  by  treachery  and  disloyalty." 
He  Bhonld  have  rather  made  in  his  diary  the  entry,  that  the 
disaster  was  due  to  mismanag^ent  and  officialism. 

News  ftom  the  front  was  anzioad.y  expected  at  Venice. 
Sanudo  tells  us  that  on  the  15th  Hay  he  was  in  the  Senate 
house,  where  the  Sages  were  in  consultation,  and  that  he  and 
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others  had  been  looking  at  the  map  of  Italy  painted  on  the  walls 
of  the  liall,  when  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  a  courier  aizived,  bearing 
dispatches  from  Brescia  to  say  that  all  was  lost. 

He  admits  us  behind  the  scenes  to  let  us  see  how  acute  the 
crisis  was,  and  how  the  bravest  and  stoutest  hearts  quailed  before 
.the  storm,  which  had  burst  upuu  the  city  and  State  from  so  many 
directions.  On  the  great  festive  anniTersary,  which  preceded  the 
national  &tr  of  Za  Stntet  (Asoension  Pay),  when  tens  of  thoosands 
nsttally  ooi^pregated  herej  the  capital  was  plunged  in  gzief  and 
despair ;  tliete  wera  no  prepaiations,  no  visitors,  no  company  on 
the  Piazza;  the  Fathen  were  prostrate  with  trouble;  and  the 
Doge  was  like  a  dead  man,  disconsolate  and  speechless.  All  this 
was  rather  overdrawn  and  hyperbolical ;  and  hardly  more  is 
predicable  of  his  idea,  that  it  would  have  been  a  good  plan  to  ask 
the  Sultan  for  help.  The  Diari.'?t,  before  aftairs  had  much  improved, 
most  characteristically  notes  under  I7th  July  1509 — precisely 
two  mouths  later— how,  as  be  was  going  home,  he  met  a  man, 
who  offered  him  a  fine  Hebrew  Bible,  worth  twenty  ducats,  for  a 
maicello,  a  coin  representing  a  few  pence;  and  he  took  it^  he 
says,  to  place  in  his  libraxy.  Cannot  we  forgive  him  ? — eapeoiallj 
when  we  know,  apart  from  his  communications,  that  there  were 
yet  in  that  emergency  many  cool  and  clear  heads  devising  methods 
of  dividing  tlie  coalition,  and  that  in  its  small  upstairs  room  the 
plenipotentiary  Council  of  Ten  sat  day  and  night,  ready  to  avail 
itself  of  every  turn,  every  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and 
every  proposal  laid  ou  the  table.  The  Decemvirs  wept  not,  but 
worked  and  waiUdied. 

Sauudo  was  not  Had  only  one  who  gave  way  to  his  emotions. 
Paolo  Barbo,  an  ex- procurator  and  valuable  public  savant, 
but  superannuated,  began,  when  he  heard  the  news  from  Agna- 
dello,  to  shed  tears,  and  said  to  his  wife :  "  Give  me  my  cloak, 
for  I  wish  to  go  to  the  Pregadi,  and  say  four  wordsi  and  then 
die." 

But  the  Government  was  unshaken  by  these  manifestations. 
It  wrote  to  the  authorities  at  Brescia  and  elsewhere  to  assure 
them  of  its  determination  to  strain  every  uerve  to  protect  and 
assist  them ;  it  directed  Pitiglisno  to  cover  and,  if  possible,  occupy 
Verona»  and  not  to  move,  as  he  had  proposed,  toward  Yicenza 
and  Padua,  to  both  of  which  proveditors  were  at  once  sent  to 
devise  measures  of  defence  (May  25,  1609).  Stores  of  grain 
.  were  laid  up ;  floating  miUs  to  grind  com  woe  improvised  on 
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some  of  the  tidal  water-ways ;  and  all  suspected  persons  were 
expelled  from  the  capital.  Steps  were  taken  to  guard  the  passes 
of  Chioggia,  the  road  by  Piove  di  Sacco,  TJzzafusina,  aad 
Malghera,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Silis,  over  all  of  which  were 
placed  peraoDB  of  the  most  trustworthy  and  capable  character. 
The  Doge  Loredaoo  pahlidy  annonnoed  the  danger  and  the  need 
of  takmg  all  poeaible  neans  to  avert  it  He  aent  bis  own  plate 
to  the  mint ;  ^  and  we  know  that  he  was  &r  from  being  a  rich 
man.  He  referred  the  Council  to  his  sous,  who  said:  "The  Boge 
will  do  what  this  land  shall  desire."  A  movement  was  set  on 
foot  to  send  Loredano  to  Verona  with  a  picked  corps  of  500 
patricians,  to  be  equipped  at  their  own  expense,  to  encourage  the 
city  and  help  the  cause  ;  but  nothing  was  lesoived. 

The  Ten  never  for  a  moment,  however,  relaxed  in  their  iaix)urs 
and  vigilance;  for  they  were  fully  aware  of  the  heavy  atake 
which  the  oonntiy  had  in  the  pieeervation  of  the  Urra  firmOf 
where  it  had  giadoally  acqnixed  such  valuable  interests.  For 
amid  tiie  perpetual  distractions  of  Italy  WMlthy  Venetian  families 
—the  Pisani,  the  Memi,  the  Morosini,  and  others — preferring 
real  estate  to  trade,  had  availed  themselves  of  all  favourable 
opportunities  of  buying  landed  property  on  both  sides  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  particularly  in  tlie  districts  more  or  less  contiguous 
to  the  lagoons ;  and  their  preservation  and  security  were  im- 
mensely important,  inasmuch  as  their  owners  came  forward  on 
all  puUic  emergencies  to  assiit  the  State.  Overtnra  were  aho 
addressed  to  the  Pope  through  the  Venetian  cardinals,  and  to 
MaTimillan,  offering  certain  concessions,  with  a  view  to  breaking 
the  coalition. 

Alviano  had  been  wounded  in  the  face,  and  eventually 
taken  prisoner.  He  was  sent  first  to  Milan  and  thence  to  Loches 
in  Touraine,  where  he  wa.s  treated,  he  lets  us  know,  \\\\]\  fair 
consideration,  and  from  wliicli  he  was  after  an  interval  itlt  isrd. 
On  his  liberation  he  drew  up  for  the  information  of  the  Signory  an 
account  of  the  battle  ;  it  served  what  was  pi"obably  its  immediate 
purpose  in  reassuring  his  employers,  or  at  least  in  persuading 
them»  that  he  was  as  eligible  as  any  othM  just  now  at  their 
disposal  Nor  was  Fitigliano,  to  whom  the  disaster  wss  certainly 
in  laige  measure  owing,  discarded ;  he  had  at  any  rate  saved  his 
corps,  and  his  capacity  was  not  called  in  question.    But  the  two 

'  As  LouU  XI7.  did  a  long  tloM  altar,  ftad  bad  •  wrvic*  of  wtrthmwara  made 
to  take  ito  plaoa. 
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Condottieri  were  never  again  aaaoeiated  in  the  field.  That  was  a 
fatal  blunder  superadded  to  tbe  proveditorial  mischief.  To  the 
apology  (as  it  were)  of  Alviano  it  might  have  been  farther  added, 
that  the  soldiers  before  the  fight  were  demoralised  by  the  rich  booty 
which  they  had  secured  at  Triviglio ;  and  many  of  them  had 
deserted  in  order  to  go  into  the  neighbouring  towns  and  convert 
their  shares  into  money. 

There  was  an  unceasing  effort  to  recover  the  cities  of  the 
Urra  firtm,  which  had  every  predisposition  to  meet  their  old 
masters.  Breeda,  Verona,  Vieenxa,  Padna,  and  Traviw,  were 
equally  ready  to  embrace  the  earliest  opportonitgr  of  throwing  off 
their  foreign  yokes,  and  Padna  was  to  be  the  first  to  become 
once  more  Venetian.  On  the  17th  July,  the  very  day  on  which 
the  excellent  diarist  Sanudo  purchased  liis  Bible  in  the  street, 
it  was  taken  by  a  coup  de  mmn.  Some  short  time  before,  two 
unknowii  jtersons  had  amved  by  boat  from  Fusina,  muffled  up 
in  white  cloaks,  ami  iiad  been  conducted  to  the  palace,  where 
they  remained  till  a  very  late  hour  closeted  with  the  Doge  and  the 
Ten,  when  they  retamei  as  they  had  come.  On  tbe  nigitt  of  the 
16th  there  was  a  bnay  movement  of  armed  barln  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Fusina  from  Murano,  Chioggia,  and  other  parts  of  tbe 
Dogado,  under  the  command  of  Nicolo  Fasqualigo,  master  of  the 
Arsenal ;  and  the  proveditor  Andrea  Gritti,  having  left  a  sufficient 
force  to  defend  Treviao,  advanced  on  that  side  to  co-operate  with 
the  troops  sent  from  Venice.  An  entrance  was  cleverly  effected 
by  sending  forward  three  wacrgons  loaded  with  com,  for  which  the 
drawbridge  was  lowered,  and  the  gates  were  thrown  open  i  the 
last  waggon  lingered  on  the  bridge  long  enough  to  permit  the 
forces  of  Gritti  in  the  rear  to  come  up  and  pass  into  the  city 
shooting  Mamo  !  Marco  ! — ^the  Germans  were  overpowered,  and 
the  victory  was  complete.  Among  the  troops  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  sent  by  way  of  Fusina  were  the  sons  of  the  Doge 
and  two  hundred  noble  youths  who  enrolled  themselves  as 
volunteers. 

Maximilian,  meanwhile,  had  been  doing  next  to  nothing. 
He  reached  I'adua  only  to  discover  that  it  had,  under  the  able 
and  energetic  direction  of  Alvigi  Porto  of  Viceuza,  been  put  into 
a  posture  of  defence;  and  he  was  obliged  to  retixe.  Legnago  and 
other  positions  were  snccessively  regained.  The  defence  of  Padna 
was  heroic;  the  army  of  Maximilian,  computed  at  from  80,000 
to  100,000  men,  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  French,  failed  to  effect 
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an  entrance,  even  when  a  breach  liad  been  made.  It  was  a  dis- 
heartening and  discreditable  defeat  of  the  imperialists  and  the 
league,  and  the  Republic  might  now  breathe  a  little  more  freely. 
It  appeared  only  to  be  requisite  to  profit  by  the  natural  course  of 
events.  The  leagae,  loosdy  knit  together  without  any  master- 
mind  to  lead  it^  was  beginniiig  to.hetray  symptoms  of  dissolntioi). 
Before  the  year  had  expiied  the  Pope  had  virtually  seceded, 
although  terms  were  not  settled  till  the  Fehmary  of  1510. 
Julius  had  obtained  all  that  he  sought  and  somewhat  more,  and 
he  had  nothing  to  gain  from  lielpiiig  the  others  to  weaken  Venice. 
He  very  naturally  studied  his  own  temporal  inteiest  aa  an  ICaliaa 
prince. 

The  Sensa  of  lolO,  according  to  the  diarist  Triuli,  was 
observed  with  all  its  customary  splendour  and  gaiety,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  or  was  antidpi^  out  of  the  ocdinary  way,  and  at 
the  marriage  of  a  Foscaii  and  a  Veniero  the  Company  of  the 
Stoddng  gave  a  magnificCTt  ^tertamment  at  which  all  the 
ambassadors,  including  those  of  Powers  just  then  unitsd  in  aims 
against  the  Hepuhlic,  were  present,  and  a  pantomime,  where 
figures,  representing  various  countries,  danceil  together.  It  was 
the  branch  of  the  company  called  the  Eterui,  wliich  found  the 
money  for  this  i»ageant,  iiiid  the  Executive  did  not  lift  a  finger. 
Let  113  allow  that  it  kuew  with  whom  it  had  to  deaL  The  cost 
might  have  disappeared  in  a  less  useful  manner  than  in  keeping 
the  people  quiet ;  and  perhaps  these  eame  Etemi  had  fonds  to 
spars  for  more  practical  purposes. 

The  defection  of  the  Pope  and  the  languor  of  the  emperor 
did  not  ]uevr  nt  the  League  from  winning  successes,  or  savage 
cruelties  from  being  perpetrated  in  its  name ;  a  large  number  of 
persoiH  who  had  taken  refuge  from  their  French  assailaTits  in  a 
disused  quarry  near  Vicenza  were  deliberately  suffocated  ;  and  the 
French  soou  derived  a  new  advantage  from  the  brilliant  talenta  of 
Gaston  de  Foix.  The  war  lasted  all  through  1510  and  the  seven 
succeeding  years,  with  fluctuations  of  fortona  It  was  so  difficult 
to  foresee  what  was  going  to  happen  that  after  the  Battle  of 
Bavenna,  in  which  the  French  gained  a  costly  victoiy  and  lost 
their  commander  on  the  fidd,  the  Eepublic  approached  Louis 
from  the  feeling  that  he  was  the  least  formidable  opponent;  and 
the  treaty  of  Blois  was  signed  in  March  1513.  On  the  21st  of 
the  preceding  month  an  important  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
prospect  and  the  relation  of  political  parties  by  the  death  of 
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Julius  II.  and  the  succession  of  Giovaxmi  de*  Medici  as  Leo  X. 
The  Republic  hastened  to  send  its  congratulations,  not  only  to  his 
Holiness,  but  to  his  brother  Giuliauo  at  Florence,  where  it  might 
not  now  be  undesirable  to  strengthen  and  improve  relations.  It 
was  hoped  tiuit  the  change  at  Eome  might  help  the  Italian  cause; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  Venetian  representative  had  to  make 
Imown  to  Leo  tiie  lenewal  of  tiie  Fieneh  elliance^  which,  it  vas 
flteted,  wee  xendered  neceaaary  in  order  to  pfevent  a  league 
in  comae  of  foiniation  between  TimoB,  Spain«  and  the  Emperor 
against  Italy.  The  French  were  commanded  by  Giovanni  Jacopo 
Tnvuhdo  and  Lonia  de  la  Tremoniile ;  the  Venetians  took  Alviano 
once  more  into  employment,  and  he  was  invested  with  his 
marshal's  baton  at  Venice  on  the  15th  May  with  every  mark  of 
cereuiouial  splendour  and  flattering  confidence. 

A  special  service  and  mass  were  held  at  Saint  Mark's,  and  the 
patriiaxih  blessed  the  standard  and  baton,  before  the  Boge  handed 
them  to  the  marshal  with  the  worda  preserved  by  Sanudo, 
possibly  an  eye-  and  ear-witness :  **  Most  iUuatriona  Signore,  we, 
continuing  in  die  paternal  affection  which  we  have  ever  borne 
toward  you,  and  knowing  your  singular  virtue,  experience,  and 
inviolate  faith,  have  chosen  your  lordship  to  be  Captain-General 
of  all  our  forces,  and  that  all  may  be  aware  of  the  dignity  upon 
you  conferred,  we  consign  to  you  this  srp.r^dard  and  this  staff, 
both  signal  emblems  of  such  a  rank,  suj^plicating  God,  witli  the 
intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  glorious  evangelist 
Saint  Mark,  that  He,  as  of  His  goodness  and  clemency  we  hope, 
will  put  it  in  our  power  to  recover  and  preserve  our  State  to  the 
praise  and  gloiy  of  His  Divine  Majesty,  and  the  repose,  comfort> 
and  amplitude  of  the  Christian  religioa"  The  biilliant  assem- 
blage quitted  the  church,  and  Ahdano  proceeded,  followed  by  a 
great  throng  of  people,  to  the  Ponte  della  Paglia,  whence  he  went 
to  his  own  residence,  and  presided  over  a  suniptnous  entertain- 
ment. The  dresses  worn  on  this  occasion  by  ail  the  actors  in 
the  5ccne  are  described  by  Sanudo  as  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and 
costliness. 

Thus  it  18  to  be  augured  that  the  Signory  had  not  lost  its 
trust  in  Alviano,  and  accepted  his  explanation  of  the  ckoum- 
stances  under  which  Fitigliano  and  himself  were  defeated  at 

Agnadello;  and  the  Marshal,  in  conjunctbn  with  the  Fr«Dich, 
speedily  regained  Cremona  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Milanese. 
The  Senate  did  not  cease  to  inculcate  on  its  general  the  necessity 
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of  prudence,  and  of  avoiding,  if  possible,  an  open  eugagemeiit. 
The  unexpected  happened.  On  the  Gth  June  1513  his  allies 
were  surprised  and  utterly  defeated  at  Isovara  by  the  united 
Gennau,  Spanish,  and  Swiss  forces,  when  Alviano  was  on  the 
point  of  effecting  a  jimotloii  with  then,  and  when  it  had  been 
thought  that  Oaidonai  Ha  gmenl  of  the  League  was  too  weak 
to  attack.  The  iVencb  letieated  aeross  the  Alps,  and  nothing 
intervened  between  the  conqueror  and  the  lagoon  but  the  Venetian 
corps,  which  liesitated  to  act  on  the  offensive.  Cardona  advanced, 
burning  Fusina  and  Mestra,  and  from  Malghera  firing  defiant 
shots  toward  Venice ;  he  then  retired  by  Castelfiuiico,  and 
defeated  Alviano  in  an  attempt  to  cut  off  his  retreat  The  rest 
of  that  and  the  whole  of  the  following  year  were  occupied  by 
desnltoiy  and  harassing  operations  bolli  in  I^baidy  and  lUulL 
Alviano  was  obliged  to  limit  himself  to  the  defence  of  Pfeulua  and 
Treviso,  of  whieh  he  occupied  the  foimer,  and  suocessfiilly 
rapnlsed  an  assault  on  the  walls  hj  Cardona. 

The  anxiety  and  distress  at  Venice  were  naturally  extreme. 
In  the  Senate  on  the  2rA  October  (1513)  tlie  Iloge,  mounting 
the  tribinie.  painted  in  lurid  colours  the  crisis  all  around. 
"  There  la  no  one,"  said  Loredano,  "  who  does  not  know  the 
cause  of  our  taking  on  ourselves  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  so 
great  a  perU"  His  Serenity  pointed  to  the  destruction  of  places 
so  near  to  the  city,  and  the  threat  to  make  little  of  them,  "  since  " 
said  he,  ''we  ara  but  2500  flies.  Yet  I  have  to  announce  that 
to-day  our  troops  have  left  Psdua  in  good  strength,  and  what  we 
chiefly  want  is  money ;  the  public  treasury  is  unequal  to  sudi 
expenses*  Therefore  all  debtors  to  the  State  are  exhorted  to  pay 
their  arrears,  and  every  one  must  contribute  liis  fourth.  Had  it 
not  been  for  such  as  the  councillor  Zaccaiia  CSabriele,  we  should 
have  fared  still  worse.  We  ought  to  do  as  was  done  when 
Antonio  Coutarini  contributed  00,000  ducjits,  aud  wheu  i'ederigo 
Corner,  seeing  the  necessities  of  the  country,  sent  fifteen  bars  of 
silver  to  the  mint  And  in  this  way,  mere  flsbeimen  as  we  were, 
aided  by  our  own  people,  we  have  anived  at  such  a  height  of 
greatness  and  pnde  that  it  pleases  God  to  humble  us."  Loredano 
urged  all  to  help  with  their  services  and  purses,  to  discharge 
their  obligations  to  the  Government,  and  to  curtail  their  private 
expenditure.  It  may  be  recollected  that  he  had  already  sent  his 
sons  to  Padua  and  his  silver  plate  to  the  mint,  and  that  Padua  and 
Treviso  had  been  relieved  by  Alviano  after  Novara ;  and  Sauudo, 
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as  a  pessimist  and  a  member  of  the  opposition,  must  be  treated 
with  caution  when  he  exproBOM  such  keen  sorrow  at  the  immediate 
omission  of  his  countrymen  to  respond  to  tlie  ducal  appeal.  He 
tells  us  that  he  hnd  a  strong  inclination  to  get  on  his  feet  and 
express  his  own  viuvva  on  the  subject,  but  that  he  was  debarred 
from  so  doing  because  there  was  no  motion  or  resolution  before 
the  assembly,  and  also,  perhaps,  because  he  was  disheartened  by 
finding  ^t  hia  speeohes  oairied  little  weight 

This  notable  ecene  occurred  a  £bw  days  before  the  'defeat  of 
Alviano  in  his  effort  to  intercept  Cardona  on  his  retirement  £rom 
the  precincts  of  Venice.  The  Msnhal  seems  to  have  done  his 
best  for  hia  employers,  and  he  was  shortly  afterward  sent  to 
?'riuli  to  cn-opprato  witli  Savorgnano  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  Germans  under  Count  Frangipani  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
The  former  had  been  checked  in  his  victorious  advance  by  the 
stronghold  of  Asopo;  aud»  the  Venetian  forces  effecting  a  junction, 
he  commenced  his  retreat  toward  Germany.  But  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  conducted  to  Venice,  where  he  was  received  on 
lending  by  a  chief  of  the  Ten  and  the  secretary  to  the  CoundL 
They  introduced  him  to  the  bniean  of  the  Signori  di  Notte,  and  put 
varions  questions  to  him.  He  is  described  as  a  young  man  of 
two-and-thirty,  of  handsome  appearance,  dressed  in  the  German 
style,  and  of  a  haughty  and  frank  demeanour ;  but  as  a  soldier  he 
was  relentless,  and  had  committed  the  most  atrocious  barbarities. 
He  was  confined  in  the  Torricella  prison,  where  his  wife  joined 
him  ;  and  both  resided  there  some  years  in  a  tolerably  comfortable 
manner,  until,  by  the  armistice  between  the  Republic  and  the 
Emperor  in  1518,  the  Count  at  any  rate  was  deported  to  IVance, 
and  exchanged  a  Venetian  for  a  French  dungeon,  i^gipani  had 
deserved  ill  enough  of  the  Eepablic,  and  he  was  certainly  not  too 
severely  punished  The  sole  benefit  which  he  conferred  on  his 
antagonists  was  to  afford  the  subjects  of  the  Signory  in  that  quarter 
sufficient  experience  of  other  masters  to  make  them  too  glad,  the 
moment  the  opportunity  arrived,  to  return  under  their  former 
domination.  Those  who  had  the  comparative  facts  before  their 
eyes  were  better  judges  than  we  can  pretend  to  be  of  the  merits 
of  Venetian  rule ;  but  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  it  was  the  only  one 
in  the  sixteenth  century  which  offered  and  engaged  alter  a  costly 
war  to  indemnify  the  citisen  and  the  fanner  for  all  their  losses, 
and  honourably  AiUUled  its  pledges. 

The  Government  does  not  seem  to  have  elicited  from 
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Frangipani  much  to  the  purpose.  He  merely  told  the  Decemvirs 
that  they  would  get  back  Marano  iu  a  few  days,  because  the 
place  was  running  short  of  provifsious.  But  Savorgnano  kept  his 
employers  well  informed  of  the  course  of  operations  in  a  series  of 
dispatches  which  have  heen  printed. 

The  Signory  remained  true  to  the  Fiendi,  and  legaided  with 
pleanire  the  leetomtion  of  amity  between  Louis  XII.  and  Enj^d 
on  the  one  hand,  atkd  Spain  on  the  other,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year.  Pietro  Bembe,  secretary  to  Leo  X.,  was  sent  in  December 
to  endeavour  to  wean  Venice  from  the  French  alliance,  and  to 
induce  her  to  rejoin  the  League ;  but  the  negotiation  did  not 
succeed.  A  week  or  two  later  Louis  dieH,  njui  was  succeeded  by 
the  Duke  of  Angonleme  as  Francis  I.,  who  left  no  room  for 
doubting  his  sentiments  and  intentions  by  assuming  tiie  title  of 
Duke  of  MUan  in  his  dispatches  and  on  his  coins.  When  the 
pemioioQi  reavlts  of  foreign  intorrention  are  weighed  at  this 
distanee  of  time,  it  is  at  once  instructive  and  surprising  to  find 
that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Ferraia,  referring,  in  conversation 
with  the  Venetian  envoy,  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  Louis,  to 
the  new  king,  regarded  with  satisfaction  the  readiness  of  the 
latter  to  interfere  iu  Italian  affairs ;  but  it  is  evident  that  here 
at  all  events  the  Spaniards  were  viewed  with  the  largest  share 
of  dislike. 

The  Siguory  was  enabled  to  render  substantial  service  to  the 
new  King.  Alviano  auooeeded  in  holding  Cardcnia  in  check  nndw 
Verona,  and  thns  left  Milan,  which  was  in  possessioa  of  the  Swiss 
auxiliaries,  open  to  the  French.  The  battle  of  Harignano,  fought 
on  the  13th  and  14th  September  1516,  between  the  Swiss  and 
the  troops  uf  Francis,  was  decided  hj  the  opportune  arriTsI  of  a 
Venetian  detachment  brought  by  Alviano ;  and  in  October  Milan 
was  once  more  recovered  by  the  Allies.  The  victory  was  sulh- 
ciently  important  to  induce  tlie  Holy  See  to  come  to  terms  with 
Francis,  and  to  lead  Cardma.  whu  had  displayed  throughout  great 
military  taieuuj,  Lu  aeek  piuLeuLiun  under  its  clausses,  and  withdraw 
from  the  field.  Events  followed  each  other  with  striking  rapidity. 
In  1616  Chailea  V.  became  King  of  Spain,  and  as  it  did  not 
just  at  present  suit  him  to  attsdc  the  French,  he  concluded  a 
treaty  at  Noyon  in  August,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Peace 
of  Brussels  in  December.  To  the  latter  the  Republic  was  made 
a  party.  It  was  obliged  to  cede  Verona.  Iloveredo,  and  Friuli 
to  Majumilian.    In  October,  Alviano  died,  and  Trivulzio  came 
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over  to  the  Venetian  service.  He  had  previously  commanded 
the  French  troops,  and  was  an  efficient  officer.  Alviano  had 
left  a  widow  and  children  without  provision ;  the  Signory  granted 
them  aa  aniraity. 

A  eontemporaiy  letter,  written  1^  tbe  Yeaetlea  pioTeditoir 
fiom  the  field  of  Marignitno,  under  date  of  the  14tli  September, 
to  the  Doge,  furnishes  copious  peurticiilazB  of  this  historical  light, 
He  testifies  before  God,  that  Cneaar  never  shewed  such  valour 
and  greatness  of  soul  as  Alviano  on  that  occasion.  The 
approach  of  the  Venetians  was  notified  by  the  cry,  heard  in  the 
distance,  of  Marco !  Marco !  Contarini  used  his  best  efforts  to 
incite  Trivulzio  to  lose  no  time  in  regaining  Brescia,  held  by  the 
Spaniaide ;  and  in  a  dispatch  to  him  of  tbe  19th  November  tbe 
Senate  approves  of  his  eondnct  But  Trivnlzio  foiled  in  hie 
attempt  to  leoover  Breaeia,  which  the  Venetians  had  gieatly  at 
heart,  although  he  had  the  valuable  assistance  of  the  great 
engineer  Fietro  Navaro ;  and  his  success  in  other  directions  did 
not  save  him  from  being  superseded  by  his  relative  Teodoro.  It 
was  not  a  juncture  where  tun  ■  was  to  be  lostw  But  diplomacy 
achieved  more  than  military  operations  in  the  next  stage  of 
progress ;  for  the  tediuuti  negotiations  with  Maximilian,  with  the 
object  of  detaching  him  from  the  lei^e,  at  length  etiLninated, 
partly  through  the  good  ofiioes  of  Francis  I.,  in  a  truoe  fm  five 
years  (Slst  July  151 8X  the  Emperor  snrrendeiing  all  the  Lombard 
possessions  awarded  to  him  under  tbe  treaty  of  partition  of 
1509,  and  the  Bepublic  consenting  to  subsidise  hie  Majesty 
during  the  term  to  the  extent  of  20.OO0  ducats  a  j'ear.  In  the 
exchange  of  i)risoners  Count  Trangipani  was  especially  reserved, 
and  was  to  be  sent  into  France  under  guard,  possibly  to  Loi  lii.s, 
which  appears  to  have  beeu  a  favourite  destiiiatiou  for  iinportaut 
captives.  Maximilian,  released  fiom  other  cares  for  tbe  moment, 
tried  to  do  tbe  Pope  a  good  turn  by  publishing  a  cirenhr  message^ 
to  the  Italian  Powers,  inviting  them  to  join  in  a  crusade  pro- 
moted by  Leo  X.  against  the  Porte.  But  the  Italtans  had  their 
bands  and  minds  full  enough  of  other  matters.  Assuredly  tbe 
Pepublic  had  ;  and,  Maximilian  dying  in  1519.  fho  contest  for 
the  succession  between  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  i-' ranee  tended  to 
lend  a  new  direction  to  affairs,  and  to  change  tlie  state  of  parties 
in  the  peninsula.  A  rumour  had  gained  currency,  two  years 
prior  to  the  decease  of  tbe  Emperor,  that  Maximilian  proposed  to 
1  Jhii  manifesto  was  printed  at  Bologna,  4to,  1518. 
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aimplify  the  political  problem  by  niarryint:  thn  widow  of  I^uis 
XII.  It  was  either  premature  or  unfounded-  Leo  X.,  on  it 
beiua:  mentioned  to  hira,  m  said  to  liave  remarked,  that  he  hardly 
thought  so  clever  a  wouiuu  would  do  so  foolish  a  thing. 

The  French  alUanoe  was  thua  partly  iiurtnimeBtel  in  aecnr- 
ing  an  mteml  of  repose  and  tnmqoillity;  and  the  BtipuUic  tried 
to  induce  Fkmneia  to  prevail  <m  the  pcmtifif  to  transmit  the 
investiture  of  Charles  in  the  fiffin  of  a  bull,  in  order  to  keep  him 
oat  of  Italy,  where  hie  presence  coold  aeafoely  foil  to  be  mis- 
chievous, even  if  he  was  not  directly  aggressive.  But  when  it 
■was  seen  that  Charles  resolved  to  come  to  Rome,  the  Signory 
began  to  listen  to  a  propo.saI,  that  France,  the  Holy  See,  and 
Venice  should  enter  into  a  new  league  for  mutual  protection  and 
alao  against  hia  Majesty  the  King  of  ^  Bomana.  Charlea  was 
reity  soon  at  Venma,  institnting  inquziea  about  frontieia,  and 
renewing  the  old  qnestion  of  the  Venetian  title  to  the  posaesaiona 
of  the  term  fimuu  The  immediate  di£Bculty  was  paxried,  after 
some  n^tiation  and  parley,  by  a  renewal  at  Worms  of  the  five 
years'  truce  (3rd  May  1521),  the  Ktjiublic  cedinir  Aqnilpia  find 
other  places,  and  retaining  or  recovering  a  large  portion  of  f  riuli 
and  I  stria. 

The  cross-threads  of  diplomacy  at  this  time  almost  defy  our 
efforts  to  follow  them.  Venice  had  the  new  understanding 
with  IVane^  yet  it  waa  wwitinnally  diseovering  that  the  Ttmok 
were  totally  liuthless ;  and  the  Doge  had  oompJained  one  day 
to  the  Getman  envoys  that  the  exertions  of  his  oountry  to 
observe  treaties  with  the  most  Christian  King  had  been  its  ruin 
and  that  of  the  wliole  of  Italy.  Tlie  Pope  -would  have  gladly 
seen  both  French  and  German  driven  or.t  of  the  peninsula;  and 
his  Holiness  did  not  know  to  whom  lie  siiould  turn  as  an  ally. 
The  able  condottiero  Trivulzio,  who  had  served  both  the  French 
and  the  Venetians,  and  had  so  far  shown  an  unpatriotic  indiflfer- 
ence,  before  his  death  at  Chartns  in  1518,  expressed  hia  i^gret 
that  he  had  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  fkench.  He  waa 
an  excellent  soldier^  and  was  77  years  of  age;  of  a  robust 
constitution,  short  statnm,  and  big  Ikame;  aooomplished  and 
cultured ;  and  in  his  conversation  agreeable  and  even  facetious. 
He  was  fond  of  fortifying  his  remarks  by  some  classical  quotation. 
His  descendants  preserved  their  social,  if  not  their  political,  im- 
portance down  to  1767,  and  struck  their  own  money,  a.s  he  had 
done ;  on  one  of  his  own  coins  he  is  described  as  a  marshal  of 
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Trance.  The  sad  end  of  so  eminent  a  man  in  a  foreign  land 
animated  Milan  witii  a  still  stronger  distaste  fur  the  French 
yoke.  Charles  V.  was  caressing  the  Venetians,  telling  them  how 
much  he  liked  tbem,  tad  praying  tbem  to  come  over  to  him. 
the  inventaoii  of  printing*  the  diffbaion  of  litentiix«»  and  the 
development  of  independent  thought,  weie  bringing  blessings  to 
mankind;  but  they  were  also  bringing  troab]e8»  Already  the 
writings  of  Luther  were  proscribed  and  burned  all  over  Catliolic 
Europe  ;  even  the  tolerant  Eepublic  did  its  part ;  and  the  Council 
of  Ten  permitted  an  agent  of  the  Holy  See  to  seize  some  book  of 
the  great  reformer  at  the  place  of  business  of  a  certain  Gennan 
at  San  Maurizio.  "However,"  notes  the  diaiist  Sanudo  with 
no  alight  oomplaoenej,  ''I  got  a  copy,  and  have  it  in  my  atndy." 
The  Lutheran  booka  were  deatxviyed ;  but  a  oertain  Fia  Andrea 
di  Fetraia  preached  in  the  campo  San  Stefaao  againat  hia  Holi- 
ness and  the  Coiia,  and  sought  leave  to  print  a  book,  which  he 
had  written  in  support  of  Luther.  The  Pope  complained  to  tlie 
Signory,  and  asked  them  to  refuse  their  sanction,  which  they  did. 
But  both  then  and  later  he  spoke  of  the  ^'enetian  Government 
as  too  lenient  to  heretics,  and  of  the  infection,  which  certain 
German  scholars  liad  caught  from  their  Venetian  teachers  at 
Padua  University. 

So  the  religtooa  element  aroae  to  embanasa  relatione,  and  ao 
the  BepabMc,  when  all  direct  peril  from  the  league  of  Gambrai 
had  ceased,  and  it  had  leisure  to  put  its  affairs  and  finances  in 
order,  found  itself  in  a  fresh  kind  of  difficulty  from  the  com< 
petition  between  the  Emperor  mi  l  France  for  its  friendship  and 
support  At  the  present  stage  of  his  career,  Charles  did  not 
exhibit  all  those  commanding  qualities,  which  are  identified  with 
his  name  iu  the  mind  of  posterity ;  and  the  Republic  perhaps 
naturally  and  prudently  heaitated  to  abandon  France,  in  caae  it 
might  be  neoeaaary  to  check  hsnaSbet  the  imperial  power.  The 
French  King  aoon  appeared  to  justify  such  caution  by  once  more 
marching  into  Italy,  to  assert  his  claims  to  the  imperial  crown ; 
between  1523  and  1525  the  struggle  continued;  and  in  the 
latter  year  the  position  of  Charles  was  established  by  the  Battle 
of  Pavia.  The  liepublic,  however,  espoused  the  weaker  cause,  and 
joined  Francis  in  what  was  known  as  the  league  of  Cognac  (22nd 
March  1526),  which  cost  it  1,500,000  ducats,  and  was  result- 
lesa,  ao  fiur  as  any  benefit  to  Yenice  went ;  and  in  the  succeeding 
year  the  imperial  general,  the  Due  de  Bcurbon,  sacked  the 
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Eternal  City — a  fate  which  might  have  been  that  of  Venice  in 
1509,  liad  it  not  had  in  the  lagoons  a  fortification  more  impr^- 
nable  than  any  ever  built  by  human  hands. 

The  confederacy,  which  ratified  the  treaty  of  Cognac,  agreed 
that  Frauds  ilicNild  fenoimM  m  fimiir  of  Sfona  the  duchy  of 
Wlan,  the  Duke  paying  an  annual  tribnte  of  60,000  dueato,  and 
that  the  King  should  intain  Aata  and  Genoa  in  Ml  sovereignty. 
It  was  an  ex  parte  arrangement  condnded  withont  reckoning  the 
"view  to  be  taken  of  it  by  Charles. 

Tlie  hattle  of  Pavia,  one  of  those  which  has  been  consecrated 
by  its  political  fruit  and  its  romantic  incidence,  broke  the  power 
of  Francis  1.  in  Italy.  The  King  shewed  great  courage  and  energy 
iu  the  field,  and  it  was  not  to  any  failure  on  Ids  part  to  inspire 
his  troopa  with  a  good  example,  that  the  cslamitous  iasiie  was 
to  be  attribated.  Charlss  had  leturned  to  Spain,  and  thither 
foUowed  him  a  letter  from  Francis,  sent  through  his  mother, 
Louise  of  Savoy,  queen  regent,  and  a  Venetian  embassy,  to  con- 
gratulate the  victor.  The  {etter,  written  at  Pusxighettone,  where 
the  captive  monarch  was  first  incarcerated,  was  to  beg  his 
Majesty  to  decide  what  he  proposed  to  do  in  regard  to  him 
personally  ;  and  tlie  result  was  tliat  he  embarked  at  Genoa  for 
Spain  under  strict  guard,  and  was  there  during  some  time  kept  a 
dose  prisoner.  The  representatives  of  the  Signory  experienced 
a  friendly  reception,  inasmuch  as  Charles  was  probably  consdous, 
that  recent  events  would  stir  up  against  him  many  enemies  in 
Italy ;  and  he  had  paid  the  Republic  so  much  homage  as  to  make 
no  concealment  of  his  solicitude  to  preserve  its  friendship.  Bat 
his  Majesty  is  reported  to  have  expressed  distrust  of  the  sincerity 
of  Venetian  professions,  and  to  have  declared  that,  if  they  sent 
him  ail  their  lawyers,  they  would  not  be  able  to  convince  him 
that  they  meant  wliat  they  said.  At  any  rate,  he  asked  for 
80,000  ducats  in  lieu  of  the  military  contingent  which  the 
Venetians  had  omitted  to  furnish;  and  he  added,  laughing: 
"My  necessities  swallow  up  a  great  deal  of  money;  yon  are 
rich,  and  have  no  occasion  to  spend  so  much ;  it  is  therefore  only 
fitting,  that  you  should  help  me."  The  successor  of  Maximilian 
resembled  him  in  one  respect — the  constant  dearth  of  funds.  It 
wag  in  reality  this  financial  weakness,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
benefit  of  his  triumph  over  the  French  by  preventing  him  from 
following  it  up.  He  possessed  the  military  orgaui&utiou  which 
the  liepublic  lacked,  and  envied  the  resources  which  it  was  con- 
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strained  to  squander  in  order  to  remedy  the  deficiency,  and  too 
ofteu  remedy  iL  mipexieLtly  enough. 

But  the  Emperor  rightly  judged  that  tli«  enuhing  defeat  of 
tbe  Fieiaeb,  on  the  field  of  Pftvia  ma  likely  to  awaken  a  keen 
and  dangeroiie  animoeify.  So  tut  back  as  Matek  1526  the 
Milanen  minister  had  had  a  confidential  interview  with  the 
Venetian  secretary  of  legation,  and  this  matured  into  the  league 
of  1526,  professedly  to  secure  the  liberty  and  safety  of  Ttaly, 
between  the  Eepnblic,  Milan,  the  Holy  See,  and  the  Queen 
Regent  of  France,  with  power  reserved  to  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  who  began  to  waver  in  his  devotion  to  his  imperial 
ooiisin«  and  at  one  time  piobalile  brodier^in-law,^  to  join.  A 
eentnd  and  essential  point  in  the  new  coalition  was  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  lYancesco  Sforsa,  and,  foiling  him  (as  his  keslth  was 
indiStoaitX  his  Inother  Massimiliano,  as  Duke  of  Milan.  For 
it  perhaps  correctly  discetned  in  an  independent  and  friendly 
Milan  under  an  able  government  a  valuable  barrier  and  resource 
in  the  not  unlikely  event  of  Charles  V.  developing  still  more 
ambitious  and  dangerous  pretensions.  While,  however,  the 
Kepnblic  and  its  confederates  were  engaged  iu  these  negotiations, 
the  successor  of  Adrian  VI.,  Clement  VIL,  was  without  the 
cognisanoe  of  Venice  conduding  an  almost  simnltaneous  compact 
with  the  Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples,  to  whioh  Uilan  was  eqnslly 
a  party,  and  in  which  Florence  and  the  house  of  Medici  were 
included,  with  liberty  to  the  Republic  to  signify  its  adhesion 
within  twenty  days.  The  intelligence  of  these  collateral  and  con- 
flicting arrangements,  initiated  by  the  Pope  more  immediately  for 
his  own  protection,  reached  ^^jillce  just  when  an  emissary  from 
the  Queen  Regent  of  France  had  airived  to  enlist  the  active 
sympathy  of  the  Goyemment>  and  to  announce  that,  notwith- 
standing the  enforced  absence  of  the  King,  all  was  well  and  quiet 
The  Doge  condoled  with  the  envoy,  and  begged  him  to  intimate 
to  his  royal  mistress  that  the  Government  would  do  all  that  was 
possible ;  while  to  the  Holy  See,  as  regarded  the  treaty  with  the 
Emperor  (1st  April  1525),  his  Serenity  explained  somewhat  in 
detail,  how  the  Venetian  troops  had  been  prevented  from 
operating  in  concert  with  his  Majesty,  by  the  need  of  defending 
the  frontier  of  the  Republic  against  attack  by  tlie  imperial  forces. 
The  Doge  farther  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  decide  anything 
aboat  the  proposed  League  without  seeing  the  aitides,  as  his 

*  CiMrkf,  wImb  weUukfl^  %ni  bftwtfafld  in  1607  to  M117,  tlie  king^s  nitor. 
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country  was  relaetant  to  associate  itself  with  any  movement 
hostile  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  ;  and,  finally,  this  opportunity  seems 
to  have  been  taken  to  tell  Charles,  through  his  Holiness  or  the 
viceroy,  that  as  a  njatter  of  special  favour  to  his  Majesty  the 
Siguory  would  consent  to  pay  the  80,000  ducats  lat<^ly  demanded. 
If  it  be  true  that  Venice  promised  Francis,  wiieu  he  should  be 
etowned  Emperor,  100,000  dnoats  for  liis  expensee,  leiolt  of 
the  day  of  Fftvia  wee  peiliape  a  saving  of  the  differanca  But  in 
the  summer  (^  1629  tlie  money  had  not  yet  dianged  hands.' 
These  financial  clauses  in  early  treaties  seem  to  have  heen  to 
a  certain  extent  on  paper  only. 

The  Oovemment  found  itself  in  a  perpetual  dilemma  between 
the  two  courses  of  policy  open  to  its  adoption :  an  alliance  with 
Charles  against  France,  and  an  alliance  with  the  French  and 
certain  of  the  Italian  States  against  the  Emperor ,  and  every  step 
was  vigilantly  watehed  and  fireely  canvassed  in  the  Senate,  to  whieh 
the  representatives  of  the  Signory  at  the  courts  and  in  the  field,  at 
an  always  peraidons  and  sometimes  Iktal  sacrifioe  of  time^  referred 
for  instructions.  We  have  probably  before  us  the  most  complex  and 
embarrassing  juncture  which  had  yet  been  experienced  in  Venetian 
affairs — a  tension  more  prolonged,  a  plater  outlay,  a  wider  area 
of  operations,  more  frequent  changes  of  sides,  than  in  the  League 
e^ainst  the  Republic  some  years  previously,  and  an  absence  of 
the  apology  and  consolation,  that  it  was  u  struggle  for  existence. 
The  finandal  rssouroes  and  the  diplomatie  taet  of  the  Bepuhlic 
were  strained  to  the  utmost  to  malce  up  the  sboiteomings  of  the 
armaments  in  a  struggle  almost  exclusively  militaiy,  and  eon> 
ducted  under  the  leaderahip  of  a  general  solely  recommended 
by  his  papal  sympathies  and  ties.  The  deliberations  of  the  Senate 
during  this  crisis  were  often  stormy ;  and  sp^^nVerg,  who  differed 
from  the  Executive,  delivered  their  sentiments  with  freedom  and 
acrimony.  In  a  debate,  which  ensued  in  January  1525,  before 
the  battle  of  Favia,  there  was  a  conflict  of  opinion  consequent 
on  the  reoeipt  from  Charles  of  an  expostnUtoiy  communication, 
in  which  he  reproached  the  Signory  with  not  actively  supporting 
the  Bnke  of  MOan  and  helping  him  (the  Emperor)  to  exclude  the 
French  from  Italy.  A  senator  even  charged  four  members  of 
the  College  with  carrying  all  the  rest  with  them,  to  the  destmo- 
tion  of  the  State.  He  told  his  hearers  that  they  were  between 
the  anvil  and  the  hammer,  and  that  they  weie  by  their  bad 
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management  alienating  their  friend  and  confederate  Cngar.  He 

repeated  a  coUTMsation  which  had  taken  place  between  their  ' 
orator  at  Rome  and  lu3  Holiness,  where  the  latter  intimated  a 
similar  view.  But,  rts  y.-e  have  seen,  the  arguments  for  abandon- 
ing the  French  connection  did  not  prove  persuasive ;  and  the 
Republic  doubtless  gravely  erred,  if  it  was  to  join  any  foreign 
Power  in  establishing  itself  in  Italy,  in  not  preferring  the 
Emperor,  whose  dominionB  were  more  extensive  and  scattered*  ^ 
and  who  was  less  apt  to  exercise  vexations  inteifmnce. 

We  are  here  witnesses  to  a  struggle  with  professedlj  militaiy 
States,  of  which  the  chief  burden  practically  fell  on  a  State  which 
was  professedly  not  military.  Apart  from  Venice,  which  had 
important  interests  outside  the  peninsula  and  Western  Europe  to 
consider  and  protect,  the  Italian  States  represented  an  agprega- 
tion  of  incoherent  units  without  centralising  force,  and  always 
susceptible  of  being  used  one  against  the  other.  The  duplicity 
and  courtly  artifidality  of  the  Italians,  the  product  of  local 
condititms,  were  sufficient,  in  essayii^  to  help  a  particular  Power 
to  Buimount  an  immediate  difficulty,  to  demoralise  and  ruin  the 
whole  group.  Even  when  the  monstrous  abominations  accompany*  h 
ing  the  fall  of  Rome  in  1527  awakened  the  wrath  and  disgust 
of  Europe,  and  prompted  such  a  lukewarm  Catholic  as  Henry 
VIII.  to  profter  his  assistance  to  the  Holy  See,  the  pusillanimity 
of  Clement  VII.  prevented  the  rally  round  him  of  tlie  other 
Italian  communities  to  diive  the  German,  Spanish,  and  French 
out  of  Italy  i  and  the  Venetians,  with  an  army  within  a  short 
distance  of  Bome,  were  obliged,  by  the  want  of  succour  and  tiie 
misfortune  of  having  committed  tiieir  troops  to  the  weak  hands 
of  the  Duke  of  T'rl  ino,  to  relinquish  the  project  seriously  and 
honestly  entertained  of  occupying  the  Eternal  City  on  behalf  of 
his  Holiness. 

Tender  tlie  terms  of  the  treaty  signed  at  Cognac  in  1526  the 
iiepublic  engaged  to  supply  a  third  of  the  estimated  force  by  ^ 
land  and  sea  judged  suUicieut  to  expel  Charles  from  northern 
Italy  and  firom  ITapIes.  The  whole  consisted  of  2500  men-at* 
arms^  3000  light  horse,  30,000  infantry,  and  a  fleet  of  thirty- 
fbur  galleys  for  the  conduct  of  naval  operatiims  on  the  coast  of 
Apulia.  The  land  troops  were  placed  under  the  command-in- 
chief  of  a  new  captain-geneial,  Francesco  Maria  de]!a  P^oveve,  i 
Duke  of  Urbino.  As  on  so  many  anterior  occasions  the  choice 
proved  unfortunate.    The  Duke  was  injudicious  and  irresolute ;  * 
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he  made  himself  master  of  Lodi;  the  pontifical  contingent 
advanced  toward  Piacenza;  and  the  united  flotilla  of  the  Holy 
See,  France,  and  Venice  forming  a  junction,  blockaded  Genoa. 
But  the  Duke  lost  the  opportunity  of  taking  the  citadel  of 
Milan  by  assault,  and  liberating  Sforza  from  a  state  of  siege. 
EiQBh  Gennaa  reinfotcementB  poued  into  Italy,  and  threatened 
both  ToBcany  and  the  Fapal  Statea  lliey  reached  Areizo  on  the 
20th  April,  and  on  the  5th  May  wete  before  Bome.  No  etepa 
had  heisa  taken  to  repair  and  strengthen  the  fortifications;  on 
the  6th,  at  daybreak,  the  Conatable  de  £krarbon  planted  the  first 
ladder,  and  the  city  was  given  up  to  pillage  and  bloodshed. 
Clement  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  Constable 
was  among  the  slain,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini,  who  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  indescribable  horrors  and  cruelties,  and  who 
■peaka  of  the  soene  as  beheld  from  the  top  of  St  Angelo  as 
Bomething  frightfiil,  tells  na  that  he  and  two  frienda  contributed 
to  give  him  hia  deat^-blow. 

Meanwhile,  the  Allies  were  following  the  imperial  army  with 
great  circumspection,  and  when  the  peremptory  or  lors  of  the 
Council  of  Ten  reached  the  Generalissimo,  to  hasten  forward  to 
the  relief  of  his  Holiness  n?ul  the  city,  they  found  iiim  some  days' 
march  from  IkOine.  Even  tlien  he  hesitated  to  move,  and  the 
pontiff  was  obliged  to  sign  a  capitulation,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Emperor,  agreeing  to  pay  400,000  ducats,  to  surrender 
himaelf  a  prisoner  either  at  Gaeta  or  Naples,  to  cede  Piaoenaa» 
Parma  and  Modena,  and  to  receive  imperial  gairiaona  at  St 
Angelo,  Ostia,  Civita  -  Castellana,  and  Civita-Yeoehia.  These 
onerous  and  humiliating  conditions  were  proposed  or  accepted  in 
a  reckless  spirit  of  concession  at  any  cost;  but  they  did  not  bind 
any  one  hut  his  Holiness. 

The  utmost  abhorrence  and  indignation  were  manifested 
against  Chailcs  on  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  from  i\ome,  nor 
was  the  resentment  allayed  by  the  order  of  his  M^'^sty  to  offer 
public  prayers  for  the  deliyerance  of  the  pontiff  from  his  danger 
and  afflictkm.  Uliere  was  no  attempt  to  anest  the  movements  of 
the  troops,  and  the  Signory  made  the  most  strenuous  efTorta  to 
save  farther  excesses  and  to  relieve  Clement.  The  Venetian  troops 
pushed  forward  within  a  short  distance  from  the  capital,  and 
might  have  accomplished  beneficial  results,  if  there  could  have 
been  an  arrival  at  unanimity  on  the  line  of  operations,  or  if  the 
Signory  had  not  been  so  unfortunate  in  their  general  and  in  their 
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Impeeoxumia  and  diktoiy  Witncli  aUjea.  At  tbe  lame  titndp  some 
of  (he  iilaoes  oeded  by  Clement,  inetead  of  folluig  into  the  hands 

of  the  imperial  troops  still  quartered  at  Borne,  where  malaria  was 
decimating  their  ranks,  had  been  recovered  by  Venice  or  Ferrara, 
the  former  assuming  possession  of  Kavenna  and  Oervia  to  lake 
care  of  them  for  tlif  Pope ;  and  at  Florence  the  popular  party, 
atimulaled  by  the  fall  oi  Clement  VII.,  a  member  of  that  family, 
expelled  the  Medici  and  proclaimed  a  Bepublic  (May  15,  1527). 
TbB  temporary  inai^on  of  tbe  impeiial  anny  lacilitated  oom- 
mnnioatioiia  between  Venice  and  Milan  and  tbe  anangement  of 
financial  aid  in  recroifcing  Uie  fonsea  of  Uie  Duke. 

The  ill-founded  and  audacious  claims  of  foreign  rulers  to  the 
sovereignty  of  parts  of  the  peninsula  were  thus  producing  results 
subversive  of  welfare  and  security,  and  incompatible  with  the 
progress  of  liealthy  national  life ;  and  Venice,  although  it  was  no 
longer  the  direct  object  of  agression,  found  itaelf  drawn  into  the 
war  without  the  meaus  of  foretelling,  even  by  the  employment  of 
ih»  beat  machineiy  for  acqniziDg  early  intdligenoe  of  movementa 
and  changes,  the  nltimate  tssue  of  a  struggle,  whete  the  ability  to 
GoUeet  and  nrobUke  miHtazy  fozoes  ^raa  on  the  side  of  the 
£mperor,  and  the  French  connection  seemed  to  be  of  nnoertain 
and  equivocal  value  from  the  inexperience  of  successive  rulers  and 
their  want  of  money.  The  deplorable  situation  of  Rome,  however, 
continued  to  inspire  a  powerful  interest,  and  France  induced 
Henry  VIII.  to  subsidise  a  fresh  movement,  in  concert  with 
Venice  and  Florence,  for  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See  from 
sacrilegious  despoUers.  The  Emperor  or  his  lieutenant,  tiie  rene- 
gade Due  de  Bonrbon,  had  introdooed  the  religions  dement  into 
the  qnesticm.  There  was  a  ciy  of  the  Gatbolie  Chnteh  having 
heen  insulted  and  polluted  by  barbarians.  -A  pontiff  wl  o  l  ad 
shown  himself  wholly  unworthy  of  sympathy,  as  well  as  of  the 
illustrious  name  which  he  bore,  became  an  object  of  general 
respect  only  when  he  became  the  victim  of  brutal  oppression. 

The  un6inching  courage  and  perseverance  of  the  Eepublic 
continued  to  warrant  aud  explain  the  desire  of  Charles  to  gain  it 
as  an  ally.  But  nnfortiUMitely  the  vigoor  and  libeiali^  of  the 
Executive  at  borne  and  the  address  of  diplomatiata  wore  poorly 
seconded  by  the  army ;  and  the  ezpenditnze  was  very  heavy,  with 
the  oertain  prospect  in  case  of  any  accommodation  with  the 
enemy,  of  a  large  pecuniary  call  The  French  and  Venetian 
troops  took  Lodi  and  Pavia»  at  which  latter  place  the  pxoveditor 
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of  the  Kepublic  was  instrumental  in  rescuing  from  violence  the 
monasteries  and  churches,  the  women  and  children,  as  the  French, 
he  says  in  his  Report  of  19th  September  1528,  had  no  rej^ard 
for  auybody  or  auything.  There  was  a  thought  of  once  more 
endoATOuring  to  Ubeiate  Milan  and  reimtate  the  Duke;  but  it 
was  thought  by  the  Genenliaomo,  with  hia  habitiial  timidity  and 
half-heartedneaa,  to  be  unfiMuible ;  and,  again,  the  Bepnblic  con- 
templated an  approximation  to  Florence  and  the  abandonment  of 
Lombardy  as  a  hopeless  enterprise. 

The  Tuscans,  as  they  had  done  a  hundred  years  before,  when 
they  were  attacked  by  Milan,  then  at  the  height  of  its  power 
under  Filippo  Maria  Yisconti,  accused  Venice,  itself  so  secure  in 
its  position,  of  forgetting  and  forsaking  them,  now  that  thi^  new 
great  danger  impended ;  and  they  begged  the  Bepublie  to  eonifder 
that,  if  the  Emperor  became  master  of  florenoe,  its  position 
woidd  not  be  a  wcy  safe  one.  The  Bepublie  adviaed  the 
flocentincs  to  be  prepared  to  defend  themselvra,  and  promised  to 
help  them  if  it  became  necessary,  which  put  them  in  better  heart. 
But  the  hands  of  the  Signory  were  rather  full.  Tt  was  solicited 
by  France  to  provide  troops  and  money  to  assist  it  in  vindicating 
it^  Italian  claims  against  Charles.  The  Emperor  invited  it  to  do 
the  same  for  hiiu  in  maintaining  his  ground  against  the  French. 
Ilorence  and  Mikn  sought  protection  and  succour  against  both 
the  intruders ;  while  the  resonrces  of  the  common  ol^ect  of  i^^esl 
were  growing  inadequate  even  for  the  simoltaneons  safegnaid  of 
its  own  interests  in  Lombsrdy  and  the  Levant  Thete  is  there- 
fore no  cause  to  wonder  that  the  ablest  men  at  the  command  of 
the  Venetian  Government  were  just  now  unceasingly  occupied  in 
Europe  and  Asia  iu  endeavouring  to  neutralise  or  weaken  these 
political  combinations,  tlie  gravest  feature  of  which  was  the 
frec^uent  and  arbitrary  changes  of  relationships. 

So  passed  the  winter  and  spring  (1528-29),  the  troops  con- 
tmually  wanting  and  receiving  their  pay»  for  which  the  new 
currency  of  gold  mdi,  now  struck  for  the  first  time»  and  of  a 
somewhat  lower  standard  than  the  old  ducat^  was  made  to  serve. 
There  were  indioatioiia  that  diplomacy  waa  going  to  have  its 
turn  ;  both  sides  were  sensible  of  the  drain  on  their  finances ; 
and  it  soon  appeared  that  secret  ne':'nti;i(ion«  were  proceeding  at 
Cambrai  under  the  auspices  of  the  Queen-fvegt'ut  Louise  and  the 
aunt  of  the  Emperor,  Margaret  of  Austria,  for  the  conclusion  of 
peace  between  France  and  Charles  V.    These  ladles  sent  their 
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npie6entative»  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  to  notify  the  ciroomatanoes 

and  the  conditions  on  which  the  Eepublic  mi^ht  hecovae  a  party 
(29th  July  1529).  Charles  had  already  (29th  June)  come  to  a 
settlement  witii  the  Holy  See  on  a  basis  which  made  Francis 
addiLioiially  deairous  ot  a  recouciliation  at  any  cost,  and  which 
left  Venice  to  enter  on  the  cession  of  the  Apulian  ports  to 
Charlee,  and  Oervia  and  Bavenna  to  Clement^  and  the  payment 
of  an  indenmitf.  This  padfication,  however,  had  its  favouiable 
aspects  in  the  eyes  of  Venice,  inasmuch  as  it  restored  the  Medid 
at  Florence  in  the  person  of  Alessandro,  natural  son  of  Lorenzo, 
and  (by  secret  clauses)  assigned  a  fourth  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  to  the  conduct  of  operations  against  Turkey. 

The  Siguory  declined  the  propositions  submitted  by  the  lady- 
plenipotentiaiies  at  Cauibrai,  and  tried  to  obtain  a  modification; 
but  while  they  were  parleying,  the  articles  were  sigued  on  the 
6tb  August^  and  the  Republic  was  left  outside.  This  was  of  no 
snbstsntial  consequence,  especiallj  as  in  the  tieatj  of  BareeloDa 
in  June  with  the  Holy  See  Charles  had  indicated  with  tolerable 
clearness  the  lines  to  which  he  expected  Venice  to  agree.  The 
usual  power  was  reserved,  however,  to  the  Republic,  Florence,  and 
Ferrara,  to  adhere  within  four  months.  This  provisional  conclu- 
sion of  Italian  troubles,  which  the  French  by  a  loyal  union 
with  Venice  might  have  rendered  at  once  more  favourable  and 
more  lasting,  and  which  should  have  taught  the  Bepublic  at  an 
earlier  stage  the  inexpediency  of  the  alliance,  was  suceesded  by 
the  Peace  of  Bologna  on  23id  December  1529,  by  which  the 
Signory  retained  the  frontier  of  the  Adda,  made  rsstitation  to 
the  Pope  of  Cervia  and  Havenna  on  certain  conditions,  and  of  the 
Apulian  and  Neapolitan  possessions  or  claims  to  the  Emperor, 
and  engaged  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  200,000  ducats  stipulated 
under  the  treaty  of  Worms  (1523)  by  instalments.  An  inde- 
pendent treaty  followed  between  the  Emperor,  the  Republic,  the 
King  of  Hungary,  and  the  Duke  of  MUau,  to  which  the  republics 
of  Genoa,  Siena,  and  Luoca,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  Marquises  of 
Monteferrato  and  Mantua,  and,  again,  the  Duke  of  MOan  were 
made  parties. 

The  restoration  of  Sforza,  if  not  that  of  the  Medici,  was  largely 
due  to  the  peremptory  insistence  of  the  Signory,  which  treated 
Milanese  independence  as  a  sine  qua  non ;  and  it  also  appears 
that  the  soverei^ty  of  the  Gulf  was  tacitly  recognised.  It  was 
described  as  a  title  which  "  our  Republic  had  won  with  the  blood 
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and  monej  of  our  forefathers."    A  good  deal  of  difficulty  had 

been  experienced  in  bringing  over  Clement  VIL,  when  Lis  im- 
mediate danger  was  removed,  to  the  conditional  cession  of  the 
ecclesiastical  dominion  held  by  Venice.  The  interview  between 
his  Holiness  and  the  ambassador  of  the  Signory  (Gasparo  Con- 
tarini),  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  I>ologua,  is  very 
duaacteristaa  When  Contaiini  opeasd  the  confeieiioe  by 
apeaUng  of  Bavemia*  dement  said :  "This  is  not  a  good  begia- 
xiiiig  towHtd  peaoeii  The  Signoiy  took  these  dties  when  I  was 
onder  trealy  with  them,  and  was  prisoner  in  Castle  St  Angelo; 
and  there  was  a  promise  to  restore  them,  as  soon  as  I  was  out 
of  the  hands  of  my  enemies.  Now  they  refuse  to  surrender 
the  lands  of  the  Church."  Coutarini  pleaded  in  vain  that  his 
country  bad  in  fact  owned  Pvuvenna  a  long  time,  and  adduced  as 
a  pamllel  case  the  desire  of  the  Medici  to  regain  Florence,  because 
it  had  belonged  to  their  aneestois.  He  admitted  that  the  ttoope 
had  taken  possession  of  these  places  to  save  them  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  others ;  but  he  added,  this  plea  was  advanced 
without  the  authority  of  the  Senate.  Tlir  Pope :  "  How  many 
years  have  you  had  Kavenna  and  Cervia  ? "  Contarini :  "  Perhaps 
a  hundred  or  rather  less."  Pope :  "  From  whom  and  where  did 
you  get  them  ?  "  Cmilarini :  "  From  the  Polenta."  Fope  :  "The 
Polenta  ?  Whence  did  thoy  get  them  ?  1  )id  they  not  owe  them 
to  the  Apostolic  See  ?  "  C&iUanni .  '  Beatissimo  padre,  if  the 
property  of  States  was  to  be  traced  back  to  its  beginning,  no  one 
would  find  himself  truly  entitled  to  what  he  has."  Fiipe :  "  Come 
now*  my  lord  orator*  this  is  not  the  way  to  make  peace.  You 
may  rest  assured  that  it  is  our  intention  to  recover  Ravenna  and 
Cervia  for  the  Church."  Contarini  smiled,  and  said  he  should  not 
like  to  take  back  to  his  Government  .such  an  unkind  mo99mi*>  ■ 
and  he  was  eventually  dismissed,  he  tells  us,  "con  parole 
amorevoli." 

In  the  negotiations,  iirst  with  tlie  ministers  of  the  Emperor 
and  finally  with  Charles  himself,  Contarini  met  with  considerable 
opposition  on  some  points,  especially  in  regard  to  the  reinstate- 
ment of  Sfona  and  the  admittance  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino  as  a 
contracting  party  Charles  allowed  that  the  Venetians  were 
quite  justified  in  consulting  their  own  intere^  first  of  all,  and 
next,  said  he,  "  you  have  ever  loved  the  person  of  the  Emperor." 
Eeferring  to  tlie  Duke  of  Mihm,  he  wanted  to  know  why  they 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  having  an  Italian  friendly  to  them  in 
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that  Stote  I  ^  He  proceeded — "  I  do  not  seek  a  foot  of  land  in 
Italy  save  such  as  belongs  to  me,  and  I  wish  all  the  world  to 
know  that  I  have  no  desire  to  establish  a  monarchy,  as  some  try 
to  defame  me  by  reporting ;  bnt  perhaps  there  are  others  [this 
was  a  thrust  at  Venice!  wlio  do  aspire  to  such  a  thing."  Then 
he  reverted  to  Milau,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  Alessandro 
de'  Ifodici  woold  be  a  lietter  man  than  Ttmomo  IWom  for  that 
porition.  Contarini  ventand  to  oomfaat  thia  view,  and  dedaied 
his  confidenea  tiiat  aiieh  a  obange  would  not  be  conducive  to  fcbe 
tranqniUitj  whidi  his  Majesty  bad  ao  much  at  heart  Charles 
eventually  persuaded  to  grant  a  safe-conduct  for  Sforza  to 
come  and  see  him.  He  received  him  well,  and  proceeded  to 
consider  the  question  iiulher.  These  episodes  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

A  few  points  in  the  course  of  these  railier  intricate  and 
mystexicKui  tnmaaetkffla  duzmg  the  siomeBtoiu  yeaza  1623-29 
command  attention.  The  value  of  the  independence  of  Milan 
has  obtained  leoogoition  by  both  aides  aa  a  &ctor  in  pxeserving 

the  balance  of  power;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  marquis  of 
Pescara,  imperial  commander  in  the  battle  of  Pavia,  who  con> 
tracted  a  peculiar  antipathy  to  Venice,  openly  declared  that  he 
should  wish  to  devise  means  of  diverting  the  water  from  the 
lagoons,  and  reaching  tlie  city  on  causeways.  It  was  a  threat 
which  had  never  yet  been  made,  nor  was  the  expeiimeut  tried ; 
bat  tha;t  it  waa  fiff  ftom  being  an  impossibility  with  improred 
meehaoical  powers,  cannot  be  donbted.  The  sentiments  of  the 
Idaiqais.  might  be  so  &r  interpreted  as  a  compliment  to  the 
Eepublic,  since  they  seem  to  reflect  an  cpinion  on  the  part  of 
Charles  and  his  advisers  or  instruments,  that  the  presence  of 
the  Venetians  formed  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  new 
imperial  policy— an  obstacle  which  the  Emperor  finally  met  by 
a  liberal  compromise.  How  far  the  contributions  stipulated  at 
Worms  in  1523,  and  at  Barcelona  and  Bologna  in  1529,  wei^  actu- 
ally paid,  is  uncertain.  But  whatever  the  terms  might  be,  they 
were  less  severe  dian  thoae  with  which  the  lYencih  regency  had 
to  comply,  mainly  through  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of 
France  to  uphold  the  Venetian  alliance  with  ainoeiity  and 
OMigy.  The  part  played  by  Henry  VIIL  waa  never  a  prominent 
one,  nor  did  the  King  lend  himself  to  the  cause  so  eneigetically 

>  "Purehi  non  ti  ooatenterel  bero  i  Venedani  che  to  qaeOo  Btatovi  peiM  n 
Itiliino  loM  •mm  «  aoD  mio  ft»t«Uo  I  "->Koiimiuii,  v.  468. 
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and  usefully  as  he  had  done  in  befriending  Venice  in  itB  extremity 
during  1509.  The  latter,  Florence,  and  Milan,  even  without 
external  co-operation,  were  strong  enough  together,  through  their 
local  advantages,  to  resist  the  £mperor  and  the  most  Christian 
king  ;  but  they  were  all  jealous  and  distrustful  of  each  other  ;  and 
all  were  injured,  if  not  ruined,  by  liie  constitutional  and  moral 
dMtmej  which,  in  spite  of  splendid  personal  and  inteDectaal 
gifts,  was  in  the  end  to  leduoe  Italy  to  a  politioal  cypher. 
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A.B.  1521-1573 

DeAth  of  Leon*rdo  Loreduio  (1621)— Intem;gnam — Splendid  faa«i»l  of  Londaoo— 
Oremoiiious  tnaagimtion  of  Ut  raoe«MMr — Brief  reign  of  the  letter — ^Un* 

i  (ssful  popular  movement  in  fnvour  of  Aiitonio  Trono — Amlro.i  flritfi, 
Dogti  (1523-38) — Turkey  and  Egyj't — Kiet-i.tion  ol  tlie  VLii'.'tiaii  envoy  by 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt  &t  Ouro — Absori.lion  of  Kgj'[it  \>y  the  VorU- — The  Port« 
and  the  Signory — Aggrandisement  of  the  Turlu — Venetian  political  difficulties 
increase — Italian  and  Eautem  aRairs — Germany  still  occupied  by  Religions 
Wars — Domestic  troubles  at  Venice — Plague  and  Famine — Conralesoent  Homes 
— Popokr  dieoouteut — Thnkteniog  notioes  attached  to  public  and  privrnte 
bafldings— Death  of  Gritti  (1588>—8oine  aocomit  of  him  and  his  private 
— Hi'h  servant  Marta  — His  <;oheme  of  Architectural  Improvement — Invasion  of 
France  by  England  and  iiermany  (1544) — Oaiiuil  of  Trent — Protestantism 
and  Elizabeth  of  England — Apprehended  nipturc  witli  Turkey — Explosion  of 
the  Venetian  Powder- Magazine  at  the  Arsenal  (1569) — Loss*  of  Cyprus  (1570) 
—Battle  of  Lepanto  (1571) — E€iioicing8  at  Venice — Peace  with  Turkey  (1573). 

Thbovohoiit  these  yean  of  trial  and  diange  the  Doge  Leonardo 

Lorcclano  had  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  had  acquitted 
himself  of  his  functions  to  the  general  satisfaction  and  approval 
Arrived  at  his  cighty-fotirth  year,  the  Doge  had  lived  to  see  hi? 
country  pass,  without  such  severe  sacrifices  as  mif;ht  liave  been 
anticipated,  through  the  worst  crisis  in  its  entire  history,  and  he 
had  seen  this  result  accoinpliohed  by  the  errors  of  its  enemies, 
the  sympathy  of  ita  subjects,  and  ita  own  alternate  action  and 
inactivity,  alwaya  seconded  by  ita  situation.  Then  had  scarody. 
been  a  blow  exchanged  on  the  water ;  to  its  commanders  in  the  ' 
field  it  owed  little ;  but  the  Council  of  Ten  is  probably  entitled 
to  the  honour  of  having  most  largely  contributed  to  extricate  the 
Bepuhlic  from  the  formidable  combination  against  it  with  the 
least  possible  surrender  of  dignity  and  dominion  The  death  of 
the  Doge  occurred  between  eight  and  nine  oYdock  on  tlie  morning 
of  the  22nd  June  1521,  and  the  obse<:j[uies  were  celebrated  with 
unparalleled  magnificence.   A  full  description  is  left  to  us  by  the 
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diarist  Sanndo,  who  was  pxobably  present ;  and  it  ahsda  Ught  on 
certain  aspects  of  contemporary  life  and  feeling. 

The  Signory  was  summoned  to  assemble,  and  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  bells  of  Saint  Mark's  gave  out  nine  peals, 
followed  by  all  the  other  churches.  The  Rignet-ring  of  the 
departed  was  removed  from  his  finger,  and  broken,  agreeably  to 
usage ;  tlie  senior  privy-conndllor,  Bettista  Edno,  was  nominated 
Vice-Doge ;  a  seal  cast  in  wax  with  his  fionily  aims  was  delivered 
to  him  for  temponiy  nae;  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  FdTy  Council 
and  the  Chiefs  of  the  Forty,  he  installed  himself  at  the  palace 
during  the  interregnum.  A  detachment  of  marines  from  the 
Arsenal  ha-ving  arrived,  sentinels  were  stationed  at  all  the 
entrances,  and  letters  were  dispatched  to  the  representatives  and 
governors  of  the  terra  firmn  and  colonies,  apprising  them  of  the 
occurrence.  The  embalmed  remains  of  Loredauo  lay  in  state  in 
the  Sale  del  Piorego,  guarded  by  two-and-twenty  gentlemen  in 
scarlet^  indicative  of  the  death  of  the  Dog^  not  of  the  Signory. 

The  members  of  the  Great  Council  assembled,  and  were  soon 
joined  by  the  Vice-Doge  and  other  high  officials,  and  by  sevwal 
of  the  diplomatic  corps,  while  in  the  church  of  SS.  Filippo  e 
Giacomo  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  family  were  gathering 
to  accompany  the  two  sons  of  his  Serenity  to  the  palace.  The 
procession  a-sceniled  the  wooden  stairs,  and  on  reaching  the  door 
of  the  Hall  of  I'regadi,  the  eldest  son,  Lorenzo  Loredano,  his  head 
draped  in  black,  took  his  place  by  the  aide  of  the  patriarch  and 
the  Vioe-Boge;  and  all  proceeded  to  the  Piovego  to  hear  the 
Vigil  of  the  Dead.  There  they  found  deposited  on  a  bier  the 
coffin  covered  with  a  splendid  pall,  the  ducal  berretta  laid  on  a 
cushion,  the  spurs  at  the  feet^  and  the  gilt  sword  on  the  left  hand. 
Round  the  bier  were  burning  lights,  and  eight -and -twenty 
patri-^^inns  in  violet  sat  on  benches  close  by.  On  the  conclusion 
of  tlie  service  the  procession  began  to  move  toward  the  cathedral, 
preceded  by  all  the  schools  and  religious  fraternities,  bearing 
banners  and  lights,  including  the  Scuola  della  Miaericordia,  to 
which  the  Doge  himself  belonged,  and  which  came  last  in  order, 
and  bore  staflb  with  the  aims  of  Loredano;  next  marched 
representativee  of  the  municipal  government  and  fifty  seamen, 
each  carrying  a  flaming  torch ;  then  came  the  bier,  carried  by 
mariners  beneath  the  umbrella  of  the  Misericordia,  supported  by 
silver  batons ;  and  a  large  number  of  patricians,  doctors,  and 
others,  both  officials  and  private  persons,  brought  up  the  rear. 
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All  places  of  boBineas  were  dosed.  Andrea  Navagiero  the 
hietoiian  pieaohed  the  funeral  seimon  at  Saint  Mark's.  Of  the 
waxen  tapers  etnpbyed,  some  weie  black,  others  gilt  in  gilt 

holders ;  and  some  of  the  torches  were  fixed  in  gilt  candelabra. 

The  formalities  attendant  on  the  installation  of  the  new  Doge, 
Antonio  Grimani,  who  was  chosen  by  twenty-seven  votes  out  of 
forty-one  on  the  4th  July,  were  less  sumptuous  and  imposing,  but 
perhaps  even  yet  more  prolonged,  than  the  payment  of  the  last 
honours  to  Loredano.  When  the  bell  i-aug  to  signify  that  the 
electors  had  arrived  at  a  decision,  the  ducal  gastaldi,  who  were 
in  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  chamber,  appeared  to  clear  the 
tables*  on  which  the  condave  had  dined,  and  gave  notice  to  the 
hands,  who  had  to  xemove  the  mattresses  and  chests  fonning  the 
beds  on  which  they  had  passed  the  night,  pending  the  dose  of 
the  deliberations.  The  Chiefs  of  the  Forty  shortly  presented 
themselves,  and  touched  hands  with  his  Serenity,  who  wore  a 
crimson  damask  robe  and  a  satin  cap  of  the  same  hue.  Grimani 
then  repaired  with  the  Electors,  the  Privy  Council,  the  Chiefs  of 
the  Ten,  and  others  to  the  Great  Council  Chamber.  The  great 
bell  of  Saint  Mark's  rang  joyous  peals,  and  was  followed  by  all  the 
other  diuiclies.  It  was  estimated  that  50,000  peisoDS  weie  on 
the  Piazza  and  its  precincts.  The  bdls  and  bonfires  were  ordered 
to  continue  for  three  days.  Letters,  announcing  the  choice  of 
the  Signory,  were  dispatched  to  Home,  Naples,  Milan,  Ferrara, 
Mantua,  Florence,  France,  England,  the  Emperor,  Hungary,  and  all 
other  Powers  with  which  the  Kepublic  had  diplomatic  relations. 

At  half-past  nine  in  the  evening  the  Doge  set  out  again  with 
his  relatives  and  the  Forty-One,  and  entered  Saint  Mark's,  where 
the  senior  senator,  from  the  first  step  of  the  pulpit,  deUvcrod  the 
following  manifesto :  "  Ova  most  serene  prince  Leonardo  Loredano, 
having  deceased,  and  our  Signoij  desinng  to  provide  opportundy 
a  successor,  it  has  with  the  Senate  elected  as  our  prince  the  most 
serene  and  excellent  Antonio  Grimani,  here  present,  whose  virtues 
and  worthy  conditions,  tlirough  the  mediation  of  the  Divine 
grace,  are  such  as  to  give  great  hope  for  the  welfare  and 
preservation  of  the  State,  and  the  public  and  private  commodity 
of  ail ;  whose  assumption  of  authority  is  hereby  siguitied,  that 
you  may  acknowledge  him  as  yonr  prince  and  dikf."  The  Doge 
himsdf  that  mounted  the  steps,  and  said  that^  since  it  had  * 
pleased  the  Divine  majesty  to  place  him  in  that  digniQ^,  he 
promised  abundance  and  justice,  and  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
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and  if  there  should  be  war,  to  conduct  it  visrorously  and  in 
person.  There  wai  hereupon  a  general  acclamation,  and  his 
Serenity,  descending,  went  in  procession  to  the  great  altar,  where 
he  kiflwd  the  aenior  oanon,  and  swore  on  the  isumal  to  preserve  the 
state  and  tiie  honour  of  Saint  Mark,  receiving  into  his  haadt  the 
red  standard,  whieh  he  tianaiDitted  to  the  Admiral  of  the  AnenaL 
He  now  proceeded  to  the  steps  of  the  choir,  where  he  seated, 
himself  in  a  chair,  and  was  carried  round  the  Piassa  bj  mariners, 
scattering  the  money,  newly  coined  with  his  name,  among  the 
crowd  as  he  went.  At  thf  font  of  the  Ptone  stairs  of  the  palace 
he  alighted  and  was  inve-sLcd  hy  Automo  Giustiniani  with  a  robe 
of  lawn  and  by  the  late  Vice-Doge  with  the  ducal  berretta 
i>rought  from  the  treasury  of  Saint  Mark.  He  next  retired  with 
the  Signory  only  to  the  HaU  of  Fiovego,  where  he  took  his  seat 
as  D<^,  while  his  two  nephews  distributed  laigesse  among  the 
people.  The  Fruiterers  of  Venice,  Pellestiina,  Malamoooo, 
Chioggia,  lido,  and  other  places  attended  hy  their  delegates, 
and  to  the  number  of  130  ofifered  lemons,  which  the  Doge 
grarimislv  accepted,  and  afterward  sent  as  complimentary 
presents  to  the  councillors  and  magistrates.  The  Doge,  leaving 
his  own  house  at  Santa  Maria  Formosa,  directed  that  all  his 
provisions,  wine,  and  fuel  laid  up  in  store,  should  be  given  to  the 
poor.  On  the  following  day  aftw  hzeakfost  and  mass  he  went 
to  the  Great  Ck>imcil ;  and  as  he  approached  the  throne,  he  sank 
on  his  knees,  and  removing  the  henetta,  prayed  to  Qod  that  it 
might  be  so,  that  he  had  been  promoted  happily  to  thnt  place, 
which  caused  great  emotion,  and  then,  rising  to  his  feet,  he 
repeated  what  he  had  said  of  his  loyal  desire  to  promote  tlie 
general  good.  The  coins  appropriated  to  largesse,  of  which  the 
present  appears  to  be  the  first  authentic  example,  were  struck  at 
the  public  expense ;  but  Grimani  himself  issued  for  presentation 
a  diver  oteUa  oommenunative  of  his  accession,  with  his  kneeling 
figure  on  one  side  before  the  Saviotup— the  nearest  approach 
snffiwed,  except  in  the  esse  of  the  Doge  Tnao,  and  of  two  or 
three  dcgaresse,  to  a  portrait  on  the  coinage. 

These  details  have  their  interesting  side  in  enabling  us  to 
compare  the  views  and  tho  fnmis  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of 
the  liighost  point  of  VeueLiau  grandeur  with  those  more  primitive 
scenes,  wlticli  lielong  to  the  older  annals.  In  the  selection  of 
Griiaaui  a  smj^ularly  long  and  varied  career  reached  its  crown- 
ing point  He  was  a  man  who  had  filled  in  torn  the  highest 
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offices  of  the  State,  and  had  aeqnitted  himself  honoonbly  and 
BncoesafiiUy  of  hie  fuuctions,  till,  in  1499,  he  met  with  a  reverse 
at  sea,  and  was  imprisoned.  He  escaped  from  confineuient, 
rendered  signal  services  to  his  country  in.  the  Cambrai  crisis,  was 
forgiven  and  recalled,  and  became  a  procurator  of  Saint  Mark. 
At  present  he  was  eighty-seven.  Of  two  sons,  one  was  the 
Cardinal  Domenigo,  an  eminent  book-collector  and  owner  of  the 
QiimaQi  BEovjazy.  A  nephow  was  Patriazch  of  Aquileia ;  and 
the  fuaSly  was  altogether  in  the  ftoat  lank. 

But  the  patriazchal  age  of  Qrimani  afforded  slight  expectation 
of  his  long  enjoyment  of  the  Dogeship.  He  in  fact  held  the 
oflfice  scarcely  two  years,  dying  on  the  7th  May  1523.  He  is 
said  by  Sanudo  to  have  lost  some  of  his  popularity  by  reason  of 
his  advanced  years  and  the  disadvantages  attendant  on  natural 
infirmities.  He  had  desired  to  resign;  but  his  sons  dissuaded 
him,  because  tlie  step  wa^  iuimical  to  their  interests,  and  they 
tried,  after  his  decease,  to  obtain  pensions  of  2000  dnoats  each 
and  a  fiineial  for  ^eir  father  at  the  public  expense.  Hie 
above-mentioned  authoiii^  intiodnoes,  apropos  of  their  peenniary 
keenness,  his  favourite  elegiac  fomrala:  £  com  va  U  nottn 
eOMS,  The  popular  candidate  was  Antonio  Tron  or  Trono, 
probably  a  grandson  of  tlie  former  Doge  of  the  same  name,  and 
a  son  of  the  nobleman  who  was  a  competitor  for  the  office  in 
1501.  But  on  the  20th  of  the  month,  Andrea  Gritti,  'aIi  >  had 
distinguished  himself  as  proveditor-general  of  tiie  forces  in  the 
war  of  Cambrai,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  endeavoured 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  majority  by  the  distribtttion  of 
laigesae,  and  by  dizeeting  the  sale  to  tiie  poor  of  a  large  stock 
of  flour  at  the  lowest  possible  price ;  yet  there  was  a  ay  of  Dm! 
Um !  Trum  I  Trum !  among  the  throng,  which  assembled  to 
witness  the  inaugurative  ceremony.  Gritti,  however,  tried  to  con- 
quer those  prejudices,  and  to  win  general  esteem.  He  was  a  man 
who  had  enjoyed  opportunities  of  gaining  varied  experience, 
and  who  had  a  strong  relish  for  life  and  its  pleasures. 

During  several  years  subsequent  to  the  treaty  with  Turkey 
in  1603,  there  had  been  no  disturbance  of  amicable  relations 
between  Yoiioe  and  the  Porteu  Skdyman  the  Magnificent  had 
aacended  the  throne  in  1520,  and  his  foreign  policy,  while  it 
threatened  to  be  more  aggressive  and  acquisitive  than  that  of  his 
predecessor  Baj'nzet,  did  not  immediately  affect  the  Eepublic, 
until  the  Sultan  made  himself  master  of  lUiodes  in  1522.  The 
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Signoiy  meaiiwliile,  watoliiiig  tlw  oonne  of  events,  oositiDiied  to 
mamtam  thdr  advantageous  oommercial  relations  with  Egjpt ; 
and  the  treaty  of  1504  was  renewed  in  1512.    The  Yenetaaa 

ambassador  has  left  au  interesting  acconnt,  written  by  hi«  mn, 
of  his  journey  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo  by  road  and  river  with 
hia  retinue,  and  of  their  reception  by  the  Sultan.  The  latter 
assigned  to  his  visitors  a  house  adjoining  his  own,  wiili  a  floor  of 
variegated  marbles,  like  those,  the  namtor  ssys,  at  Saint  Mark's, 
only  snpexior.  Ihe  splendour  and  wealth  everywhere  manifest 
powerfdUy  impressed  even  the  Venetians,  aoeostomed  to  the 
lavish  display  of  courts,  and  to  Inxmy  and  magnificenee  at  home. 
We  are  told  bow  Trevisano,  complying  with  Oriental  usage,  doffed 
his  velvet  bonnet  on  entering  the  pr^ence,  and  performed  lowly 
obeisance,  and  how  he  took  from  a  breast-pocket  his  credentials 
written  in  letters  of  gold  secured  with  a  gold  seal,  and  kissing 
them,  and  raising  them  above  liis  head,  handed  them  to  the 
turcoman,  who  delivered  them  to  his  sovereign.  The  latter 
asked  for  a  penknifb,  and  eat  open  the  letter,  which  was  read  to 
him ;  he  then  |^ve  the  seal  to  the  turcoman,  and  the  ambassador 
spoke  a  few  sentences  of  congmtulatlon  and  compliment  in  the 
name  of  the  Signory.  The  Sultan  rejoined  by  demanding  news 
of  the  health  of  the  Doge  and  the  Government,  and  of  the  sort  of 
journey  which  Trevisano  and  his  party  had  had  The  diplo- 
matist a9«?ured  his  Highness  that  it  could  not  but  be  well  with 
him,  since  God  had  conferred  on  ium  the  supreme  happiness  of 
beholding  his  Highness's  countenance,  which  was  to  those  of  the 
other  hnds  of  the  earth  as  the  son  is  to  the  stars.  When  these 
words  were  interpreted  to  him,  the  Snltan  waved  his  hand 
gradoosly ;  and,  the  pnUic  audience  condnded,  IVevisano  retired. 
The  private  and  practical  interview  took  place  in  a  garden 
resembling,  it  is  related,  an  earthly  paradise,  with  its  fountains, 
singing  birds,  and  other  delights.  But  the  scene  between 
Trevisano  and  the  Sultan  was  less  agreeable.  l<'or  his  Highness, 
harassed  by  increasing  political  difficulties,  and  by  nature  of  a 
choleric  temper,  complained  with  great  vehemence  of  certain 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Venetian  consul  at  Damascus, 
Pietro  Zeno,  unfriendly  to  him  and  detrimental  to  his  power. 
Trevisano  had  to  palliate  the  behaviour  of  his  conntiTman  as 
best  he  could,  and  even  ascribe  it  to  ignorance,  while  he  empha- 
sized the  sincere  affection  of  the  Signory  for  his  Highness.  He 
nndertook  to  conduct  Zeno  back,  and  cause  an  investigation  into 
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his  transactions  to  be  made.  His  Highness  insisted  that  he 
should  see  his  head  cut  off,  or  that  he  should  die  in  prison,  or  at 
least  be  banished  for  life  ;  but  Tit  viaano  explained  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  look  into  the  case.  The  Sultan,  at  first  in  a 
paroxysm  ot  fury,  was  gradually  trauquillised ;  but  he  kept 
Trevisano  on  liis  feet,  cap  in  had,  three  haant  md  he  had  to 
assent  to  reoeive  a  ehaiUp  which  he  himself  was  to' pot  round  the 
neck  of  Zeno,  and  so  take  him  home.  At  two  later  interviews 
the  envoy  succeeded  in  mollifying  the  eastern  potentate,  who  dis- 
missed him  with  a  complimentaiy  a|»eech.  "  Thou  art,"  he  told 
him  through  an  interpreter,  "  a  messenger  of  truth  and  a  most 
wise  man ;  thou  art  one  of  those  who  i;roverTi  the  Stat€  ;  see  that 
thy  Signory  ever  remains  of  this  i^ouii  mind  toward  me,  and  God 
will  give  it  every  prosperity  and  every  blessing :  otherwise  he 
will  avenge  me."  There  was  a  final  conference  with  the  ministers ; 
a  tieaty  was  ananged  on  a  satis&ctory  basis ;  and  Tkeviaano 
retamed  home^  aecompanied  hy  Zena 

I^gypt  was*  shortly  after  this  remarkable  episode,  absorbed 
by  the  Turks,  and  the  Republic  dirscted  its  efforts  to  the 
maintenance,  in  the  face  of  such  engrossinfj  affairs  in  the 
peninsula,  of  pacific  relations  with  the  Power  which  ?:p<'Tned 
to  be  gradually  reducing  the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe  to  its 
irresistible  and  paralysing  arms.  It  is  characteristic  of  subtle 
Italian  methods  that  when  in  1521  an  envoy  was  sent  to 
Ckmstantinople  to  felicitate  Solyman  on  his  accession,  and  solicit 
new  goanatees,  and  it  was  found,  on  aniTal  at  the  Porte, 
that  the  Sultan  was  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  Hungary, 
instructions  were  forwarded  to  his  Excellency,  Marco  Minio, 
to  plead  indisposition  and  temporise  in  every  possible  way,  till 
the  result  of  the  operations  was  known.  The  loss  of  the  special 
privileges  long  enjoyed  in  Egyptian  ports,  followed  by  the  fall 
of  Rhodes,  wei-e  not  merely  serious  blows  to  the  welfare  and 
prestige  of  Venice,  but  presented  the  aspect  of  portents  of  greater 
calamities  to  come.  Hie  Torks  oflSued  to  consideration  in  modem 
history  the  earliest  instance  in  which  military  and  naval  pre- 
ponderance seemed  likely  to  be  combined;  and  although  the 
Republic  would  not  have  shrunk  from  meeting  the  forces  of 
the  Sultan  on  that  element  which  was  so  peculiarly  its  own,  the 
simultaneous  resistance  on  land,  while  military  operations  through- 
out Italy  were  demanding  such  constant  attention  and  such  vast 
outlay,  was  a  perplexing  problem  even  for  the  V  enetians  labouring 
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under  th»  duonic  dnwfaadc  of  a  feeUe  eoonomie  syvfeem.  The 

recent  geographical  discoveries  and  the  tmsucoessM  dKvrts  of 
the  Government  to  counteract  them  by  enlisting  the  services  of 
Sebastian  Cabot,  and  other  expedients,  which  similarly  failed, 
tt  tuled  to  demonstrate  that  the  course  and  bias  of  events  all 
over  the  world  were  advers*?  to  tlie  system  under  which  Venice 
had  risen  and  prospered,  liiere  must  have  been — there  were— 
mmj  etateamen  who  diaceoied  tlie  dzifk  of  their  beloved  conntiy 
downward,  and  &lt  an  nnoertainty  how  long  after  their  time  it 
would  keep  ite  indepoideooe. 

Tet  during  the  next  few  years,  by  an  Italian  policy  as  nearly 
approaching  neutrality  as  possible,  the  Signory  was  able  to  hold 
the  Sultan  in  check,  and  even  to  obtain  some  substantial 
advantages  at  sea  without  the  assistance  of  the  Imperial  squadron, 
nominally  acting  in  friendly  cuncert,  but  of  no  practical  service. 
The  French,  not  satished  with  their  disloyalty  to  Venice  m  Italy, 
had  entered  on  a  new  method  of  displaying  their  politioal  ob- 
liquity  and  fatoity,  and  had  fonned  an  alliance  with  the  Poite, 
which  waa  tantamount  to  a  dedaiation  of  war  against  their  beet 
ally  in  their  Italian  schemea ;  and  thia  anioidal  step  really  gave 
the  death-blow  to  tiie  influence  and  prospects  of  P^ranoe  in  the 
peninsula,  for  Venice  at  last  discerned  the  liollowness  of  the 
connection,  and  went  over  to  Charles,  in  iionour  of  whose 
coronation  it  sent  to  Bologna  a  splendid  embassy  and  sumptuous 
presents.  If  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor  was  of  slight 
substantial  value,  his  friendly  neutrality  was  worth  much. 

The  aggiandisement  of  the  Porte  was  everywhere  manifest 
in  the  overbearing  insotoice  of  the  Sultan  and  his  ministers, 
and  the  necessity,  which  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Transylvania, 
no  less  than  Venice,  experienced  of  adopting  toward  the  master 
of  Constantinople  an  attitude  more  or  less  deferential.  The 
Republic  itself  just  now  profited  by  the  influence  at  court  of 
Luii^i  Gritti,  a  natural  sou  of  the  Doge  by  a  Greek  lady  ;  he 
nad  been  employed  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  at  Coustautiuople, 
and  was  directly  instrumental  in  shielding  both  the  Hungarians 
and  Austiians  from  a  worse  fate  than  would  have  awaited  tluun ; 
ibr  the  Grand  Visier  explicitly  told  the  emissary  of  the  Waiwode 
of  Transylvania,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  good  offices  of  the 
Doge  and  his  son,  both  States  would  have  been  swallowed  up, 
but,  at  the  instance  of  the  Venetians,  his  sovereign  had  stayed 
his  hand.    This  goodwill  continued  more  or  less  down  to  1529, 
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when,  on  his  letnro  &om  the  tmsucoeasM  siege  of  Vienna,  th« 
Saltan,  to  dieaipate  the  ill-humour  of  his  soldiers  and  his  own, 
prepared  to  celebrate  with  extraordinary  pomp  the  circumcision 
of  his  two  sons,  and  invited  to  the  solemnity  the  Doge  himself, 
who  sent  in  due  course  a  representative  loaded  with  gifts,  and 
in  the  meantime  cougratuiutcd  boiyman  on  his  victories  in  the 
field,  and  thanked  the  Qmnd  Vixkr  tat  his  ooadeBoeoding  goodneea. 

To  hdd  the  balance  hetween  the  oonflicting  fofcee  in  Italy, 
and  betvreen  Eaat  and  Weat^  foimed  no  lig^t  task;  and  theBepnUie 
foond  that  dijdomacy  alone  was  inadequate  to  the  neoeaaities  of 
its  arduona  position.  From  1529  to  1540  there  was  a  series  of 
hostilities,  in  which  the  Turks  gained  no  decisive  advantages,  and 
the  Venetian  fleet  Ivehaved  with  all  its  old  intrepidity.  But  the 
expenditure  was  ruinous  without  any  result,  and  at  length  Luigi 
Badoer  was  commissioned  to  negotiate  a  peace  on  the  conditions 
dietatod  by  the  Sultan,  ezoept  that  he  waa  to  avoid,  if  possible, 
the  osaaion  of  Kauplia  aoid  Malvaaia.  This  alteznative  rseervation 
ipas  of  ooniae  to  be  kept  atadctly  aeciet;  but  it  waa  divulged  bj 
certain  members  of  the  Government  to  the  Biahop  of  Montpellier, 
French  ambassador  at  Yenioei  who  commnnieated  it  to  the  Porte ; 
and  the  Turkish  terms  were  reluctantly  accepted.  They  safe- 
guarded life  and  property,  and  afforded  mutual  pledges  and 
guarauteea,  so  far  as  such  engagements  were  worth  anything  ; 
and  they  comprised  a  payment  tu  the  Turte  by  instalments  of 
300,000  dneata  as  aatisfaictioii  for  damages  teal  or  alleged.  The 
other  Western  Poweia,  the  Oennany  of  Oharles  V.  indnaiTe,  were 
immened  in  their  own  internal  troubles  and  oommotums,  pditical 
and  religions,  and  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  lend  any  solid 
assistance  to  Yenioe  in  stemming  the  torrent  of  Taridah  oanqnest^ 
which  some,  again,  considered  to  affect  in  principal  measure  the 
Venetians  themselves ;  the  Signory  in  vain  recommendod  the 
Emperor  to  refrain  from  involving  lauiself  in  the  polemical 
discussions  and  schisms  of  the  ITatherland,  while  he  waa  enabling 
Uie  Saltan  to  demolish  all  obstacles  between  the  Toxkish  and 
Gennan  fimntioa,  and  waa  preparing  the  way  for  his  own  downfUl ; 
tiie  Holj  See  and  the  Italian  Statss  tnmed  a  deaf  ear  to  appeala 
for  succour ;  and  we  must  not  blame  the  Eepublic  if  it  not  onlj 
concluded  the  Turkish  war  on  such  a  basis  as  it  could  arrange, 
but  if  it  perceived  with  complacency  the  tiimnph  of  the  Creeoent> 
where  no  direct  loss  accrued  to  itself. 

Domestic  affairs  duhng  the  administration  of  Andrea  Gritti 
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might  have  been  said  to  preserve  a  tolerably  even  tenor,  had  it 
not  happened  that  in  1527  and  1529  Venice  was  visited  by 
plague  and  famine,  in  spite  of  all  the  sanitRry  precaution?  adopted 
to  meet  the  constant  danger  in  regard  to  the  lonuer  oi  luiection 
from  the  East.  The  distress  among  the  poor  seems  to  have  pre- 
Tailed  in  May,  for  the  Doge,  paying  his  yearly  visit  to  one  of  the 
chiucb€S»  wee  mtA  by  groups  oi  men,  women,  and  ohfldnn  dying, 
JiwidanUal  ahtndantia!  and  aome  died  of  hnoger  and  odd 
under  the  'wry  portioo  of  tlie  palace.  The  Fair  of  the  Senaa  had 
been  suspended;  bnt  the  richer  people  held  masquerades  and 
balls  in  their  houses,  while  so  many  were  starving  in  the  streets. 
Want  of  food  and  shelter  assisted  in  bringing  a  pestilence,  which 
swept  away  nearly  4000  persons  out  of  an  estimated  population 
of  less  than  200,000,  although  every  exertion  was  used  to  provide 
for  the  sick  and  convalescent,  and  to  check  the  spread  of  infection. 
Fonda  were  raiaed  to  supply  neoesaaiiea  to  the  imnatea  of  the 
hooaea  aet  apart  for  tboae  who  reoorered — about  1000.  The 
chnxchea  were  doaed,  and  aervioe  waa  oelehrated  In  tlie  atreet 
amid  the  bustle  of  affairs,  and  even  by  torchlight.  Every 
one  was  directed  to  give  imtaediate  notice  of  cases,  that  the 
dwellings  might  be  isolated,  and  the  patients  might  be  removed 
to  the  lazaretto.  The  Board  of  Health  woke  from  a  lethargy, 
and  began  to  look  into  the  state  of  the  thoroughfares  and  poorer 
dwellings,  and  the  sale  of  uu  wholesome  provisions.  These  facta 
and  revelaticmB  shew  tiie  diatanoe  at  all  timea  between  inaHtntkma 
on  paper  and  in  praetioe.  It  waa  the  caae  of  a  dty  oatenailily 
in  advance  of  ita  oontempotaiiea  in  hygienie  prindplea,  yet  at 
the  same  time  necessarily  so  to  a  great  extent  from  its  perpetual 
liability  to  contact  with  Oriental  life ;  and  now  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  plague  evidently  finds  it  unprepared,  and  the 
masses  exposed  to  its  grip  by  the  neglect  of  the  authorities,  the 
dearth  of  necessaries,  and  the  malaria  procetiimg  from  fetid  dwell- 
ings and  filthy  kennels.  Two  years  later  the  lesson  was  so  im- 
perfectly learned,  perhapa  in  the  pxeaenoe  of  foreign  diatradiona, 
that  we  hear  fiom  Sanndo  of  a  letom  of  the  aeardty  with  even 
graver  aymptoma,  for  threatening  notioea  were  placed  on  the  walla 
of  mandona  and  of  the  palace  itself-— an  inddent  moat  nnnanal, 
if  not  unprecedented,  at  Venice.  It  consequently  appears  that 
it  was  not  only  in  the  fiscal  system  that  the  constitution  failed, 
but  in  so  ordinary  and  psscTitial  a  point  as  thr;  rejrijlar  snprih'  to 
the  city  of  common  victuals  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  main 
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body  of  the  people.  Whenever  a  crisis  arrived  the  Government 
and  benevolent  individuals  came  forward  and  met  it ;  and  then 
affairs  relapsed  into  their  former  condition.  The  theory  and  the 
sentiment  were  there ;  but  the  official  machinery  was,  after  all, 
an  Italian  one,  and  an  Italian  one,  moreover,  not  far  removed 
from  the  mediaeval  type.  These  periodical  experiences  betray 
faulty  maUiods  of  agricoltanl  pxodncttoii,  aooompanied  by  aa 
impofect  distributing  agency. 

The  Doge  Gritti  left  bebind  bim,  when  he  died  on  tbe  iTtb 
December  1538,  many  strildng  and  varied  pezaonal  recoUee- 
tions.  He  was  an  old  public  servant,  a  man  of  the  most  charm- 
iT5<^  and  affable  address  unless  he  was  put  out  of  humour,  a 
generous  friend  to  the  poor,  whom  he  regularly  relieved  from  his 
owu  purse  once  a  week,  and  a  lover  of  good  living  and  magnificent 
display,  iu  his  relations  with  the  members  of  the  Qovemment 
he  was  self-opinionated  and  imperious ;  he  ^knguiM  tiie  oonsti- 
tntimtal  xestrainta  plaoed  on  his  autiiorilj ;  and  when  the  privy 
oounctllon  weie  not  piesentk  or  had  not  arrived,  he  at  critical 
juuctures  opened  dispatdkes  irithont  waiting  for  them,  and  had 
his  views  ready.  He  was  a  great  eater,  and  rather  too  fond  of 
articles  of  diet,  including  garlic  and  onions,  which  did  not,  as  his 
fiunily  told  him,  suit  his  advanced  years.  But  he  paid  no  heed 
to  any  one  except  an  old  female  servant,  named  Marta,  whom 
he  suffered  to  take  awuy  any  dish  which  slie  thought  that  her 
master  ought  not  to  teste,  when  he  was  supping  in  his  own 
apartments.  He  lived,  however,  to  be  eighty-fimr,  and  to  pre- 
serve to  the  last  traces  of  that  handsome  and  giaoafol  figure 
which  had  once  reoommended  him  to  the  fair  sex  and  gained 
general  admiration,  notwithstanding  his  inattention  to  his  liealth 
and  his  voluptuousness  of  temperament ;  and,  judged  by  the 
testimonies  of  his  contemj^oraries,  he  was  a  personage  of  undoubted 
eminence  and  patriotism.  In  the  funeral  discourse  upon  the 
Doge,  the  orator  held  up  his  example  to  the  Venetian  youth; 
and  while  we  listen  to  anecdotes  of  his  amoiiis  and  gourmandisei, 
we  mnst  not  foiget  his  highly  valnaUe  services  to  his  oountiy. 
He  ^ent  so  &edy  on  ol^ecte  of  public  utility  that  he  unpoverished 
his  estate  and  his  last  thought  and  project  were  the  amplification 
and  embellishment  of  the  ducal  palace  by  acquiring  all  the  land 
and  property  between  the  Rio  di  Palazzo  and  the  Calle  dei  Rasse, 
a  portion  of  which  lie  proposed  to  lay  out  as  an  ornamental  garden; 
and  he  was  actually  in  treaty  with  the  owners,  possibly  without 
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consulting  bis  ministers,  when  death  overtook  him.  Hia  portrait 
in  the  Sala  de'  Pregadi  justifies  the  assurance  which  has  reached 
us,  that  he  was  the  haTiflpoTuest  man  of  his  day ;  but  it  stands 
alone  in  representing  two  remarkable  incidents  in  the  career  of 
the  Doge — his  imprisoumeut  at  Coustanimupie  and  in  France, 
on  both  of  whiclL  ocoasions  he  was  intrusted  with  important 
diplomatio  dftties  bj  his  eaaatxy.  On  one  aide  of  the  painting 
aie  fettets  and  the  craacent^  and  on  the  other  flema-de-lis  and 
gyrea.  His  was  s  reputation  wfaieh  could  afford  to  treat  those 
passages  of  a  prolonged,  hooooiahle,  and  illnatEioas  life  as 
historical  landmarks. 

Here  comes  to  the  surface  once  agam  an  lilustration  of  the 
irrepressible  force  of  individual  character,  more  particularly  in 
the  case  of  one  who  carried  considerable  military  experience  to 
the  throne,  and  whose  very  frailties  had  proved  of  such  signal 
service  in  the  management  of  the  TnrkiBh  business.  His  sneeessor, 
Pietro  Lando,  a  distingiushed  naval  oommander  and  a  nobleman 
of  cultivatsd  understttiding,  who  as  podesta  of  Padua  had  con- 
ferred great  benefits  on  that  university,  was  not  elected  till  the 
19th  Januar}'  1539.  The  intervening  month  was  probably 
occupied  in  deliberating  on  the  question  of  precluding  a  repetition 
of  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  last  reign,  and  with  the  almost 
habitual  result ;  and  in  fact  the  choice  of  Lando  was  hardly  that 
of  the  Forty-one,  for  the  majority  of  sufirages  were  in  favour  of  <^ 
Francesco  Dooato,  who  gave  way  to  him.  One  of  the  natural 
sons  of  Gritti  by  the  Greek  lady  was  stiU  employed  at  Oonstan- 
tinople  in  collecting  ixifcnnation  and  turning  to  account  his 
maternal  influence. 

During  the  next  few  years  the  Kepublic  is  not  found  actively 
interfering  in  Italian  or  European  alTairs.  Its  Government  at 
home  and  representatives  abroad  are  carefully  watching  the 
progress  of  courts  and  the  continual  changes  of  scene  ;  the  friendly 
approach  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  and  the  visit  of  the  latter 
to  his  Inother  at  Paris ;  the  renewal  of  the  war  between  Turkey 
and  Hungaiy>  its  duration  for  seven  yean,  and  the  consequent 
political  embanaasments  of  Austria;  tibe  estrangement  of  France 
and  Germany  over  the  old  Milanese  question ;  friction  between 
France  and  Spain  by  reason  of  the  tragical  death  of  the  French 
envoy  on  his  way  to  Constantinople  under  circumstances  pointing 
to  Spanish  instigation ;  independent  amicable  overtures  by  France 
and  Germany  to  Venice ;  the  deplorable  expedition  of  Charles  V.  to 
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Algiers  in  1541;  the  alliance  betWBNi  Fnnce  and  the  Porte; 
and  the  invasion  of  France  by  Germany  and  England  in  1 544. 
The  Venetians  used  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  oWerve  neutrality 
in  the  face  of  these  transactions,  by  which  other  i'owt  rs  seemed 
to  be  exhausting  their  strength,  and  impairing  their  reputation. 
A  lepieseiitative  of  the  Signory  an  board  one  of  the  vobdoIb, 
which  conveyed  the  foroee  of  CSutrke  to  Surbeiy,  wrote  to  his 
GoTenunent  (lOtli  Nov.  1641),  givii^  an  aooonnt  of  the  defeat 
and  imprudence  of  the  £mperor,  of  the  disembarkation  of  the 
troops  without  provisions  and  artillery,  and  of  the  di^;raoeful 
and  sij^nal  retreat  from  -Ali^ifrs.  The  losses  of  the  Germans  in 
men,  ships,  and  material  must  have  been  enornions.  The  step 
appears  to  have  been  a  mere  piece  of  foolhardiliood  or  infatuation. 

An  episode,  which  owed  much  of  its  importance  to  its  indirect 
bearing  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  6ul^  was  the  proposal  by  an 
Udinese.  Beltiame  Sachia,  to  leoovcr,  ncnmnaUj  for  himself,  but 
really  for  the  Bepnblic^  Manno  on  the  Adriatic,  a  small  plaoe, 
whidi  had  been  acquired  in  1420,  and  snbseqiiently  ceded  to  the 
onpire.  Saohia  made  himself  master  of  the  position ;  but  the 
Sijniory  did  not  find  it  convenient  at  the  moment  to  unmask 
themselves,  and  their  agent  eventually  surrendered  his  acquisition 
to  one  of  the  King  of  France.  Hereupon  the  Imperialists  invested 
Marano  by  sea  and  land ;  the  French  directed  attention  to  the 
infringement  of  Venetian  rights  in  the  presence  of  a  foreign  flotilla 
in  those  waters ;  the  Bepablic  called  upon  the  German  commander 
to  withdraw  his  force ;  and  2000  French  were  shipped  in  Venetian 
bottoms  to  defend  the  town.^  The  Emperor  himself  began  to 
appreciate  the  insignificance  of  the  point  involved,  and  consented 
to  waive  his  pretensions  on  payment  of  35,000  ducats,  subse- 
quently increased  by  75,000,  payable  under  the  treaty  of  Bologna 
on  the  restitution  of  the  Friulan  territory.  Pecufliary  settlements 
proceeded  in  these  excellent  days  at  a  very  leisurely  pace ;  and 
it  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  whole  of  that  sum  never  reached 
its  destination.   That  treaty  was  fourteen  yeszs  old. 

The  simultaneous  invasion  of  Fiance  by  England  and  (Ger- 
many in  1544  was  principally  distinguished  by  the  ruthless 
plunder  of  the  country  by  the  troops  of  Charles  on  their  line  of 
March  through  Lorxaine,  spreading  the  same  honor  and  deteata- 

1  On  the  Slat  Octohvr  1549  t1i«  FVnidi  GovmmMnt  «u  infiwiiMd  that  cwtain 

galleys  sent  hy  ils  order  from  Nii)>]e.s  to  th«  TtHnS  of  llMiaO  hid  btMl  Stoppid  bj 

th»  direction  of  the  Venetian  Seiute. 
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tion  of  the  fimpeior  and  his  methods  as  his  instnunents  had 
already  done  in  Italy.  The  Republic  might  have  viewed  these 
internecine  and  improvident  wars  with  complacency,  liad  it  not 
been  that  they  disabled  the  two  western  Powers  from  assisting  to 
keep  the  I'urte  in  check;  and  Venetian  diplomacy  was  set  at 
work  to  procure  the  peace  of  Cr^py  (1544),  of  wbkh.  the  moat 
ominoQS  feBtue  ma  tlw  atipnlatiflii  that  Milan  should  be  a 
mairiage- portion  in  a  contingent  allianoe  between  the  honses 
of  Gennany  and  France.  The  event,  however,  was  r^arded  with 
some  inquietude  at  Constantinople,  since  it  left  the  imperial 
army  disposable  for  service  on  the  Hungarian  frontier.  But  tbe 
Imperialists  themselve''.  rontinually  harassed  by  the  internal 
divisions  of  the  Fatlierland,  tooic  the  initiative  in  approaching 
the  Sultan,  and  after  protracted  negotiation  concluded  a  truce  for 
five  years,  in  1547,  on  payment  by  Francis  and  Charles  of  30,000 
ducats  a  year  to  the  Porta  lite  Venetians  had  been  solidtoas 
of  becoming  parties  to  the  anangement^  when  it  was  in  its 
incipient  stage,  and  instructed  their  resident  at  Constantinople 
accordingly,  feeling  that  if  France  and  Geimany  were  at  peace 
with  each  other,  they  might  opemte  in  some  direction  aj^ainst 
the  Republic  ;  and  the  Venetian  representative  was  ad\'ised  to  use 
his  influence  with  Vizier  Kustem  to  exclude,  at  all  eveiits,  any 
clauses  calculated  to  disturb  Italian  trau(|^uillity,  or  to  augment  the 
imperial  power. 

While  the  soldier  was  becoming  the  cone  of  the  Continent 
on  laud,  and  the  eonair  in  the  pay  of  various  nationalities  and 
states — the  Holy  See  not  excepted — ^was  the  acoui^  of  oonmieroe> 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Venice  during  centuries  to 

extinguish  the  evil,  religion  was  kindling  in  Germany  passions 
more  destructive  to  happiness  and  life  than  either,  and  the 
Emperor  and  his  relatives  were  l>eginninir  to  find  that  in  the 
new  opinions  on  matters  of  faith  and  (iocinue  they  were  face  to 
£Bu:e  with  an  enemy,  which  was  proof  against  the  sword  and  the 
cannon.  The  intrusion  of  a  Mohammedan  empire  on  Buiopesa 
soil  might  be,  and  was,  a  grave  disturbing  influence ;  yet  that 
was  to  make  a  less  durable  impression  on  the  western  world  than 
the  revolt  from  Romanism,  which  was  just  at  present  perplexing 
the  Spanish  dynasty  in  Germany  more  than  all  its  other  cares. 

The  severity  of  the  religious  crisis,  wliich  soon  spread  beyond 
the  German  borders,  and  the  odium  in  which  the  Protestant 
name  was  held  by  all  true  Catholics,  even  in  Italy,  rendered  the 
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Yenetma  ecolMiastical  policy  still  more  obnoxious  than  it  had  been 
before.  The  pontifical  scheme  for  holding  a  council  at  Vicenza  in 
tlie  territories  of  the  liepublic  wns  opposed  on  the  ground  that  the 
Porte  might  misconstrue  the  step ;  the  meeting  was  transteiied 
to  Trent,  where  it  re(|uired  nearly  twenty  years  to  come  to  any 
definite  condnnons ;  and  a  second  incident  occurred  which  made 
the  xesoliito  purpose  of  Venice  to  hold  her  own  couee  in  Chinch 
afliun  additionally  deer.  The  Proteatants  refiued  to  aend  their 
delegates  to  Trent,  and  adhered  to  the  League  of  Sdimalkalden, 
which  was  under  Saxon  protection,  and  even  struck  its  own 
coins  ;  Charles  Y.  and  the  Holy  See  collected  troops  to  enforce 
their  submission,  and  the  Republic  was  invited  to  co-operate. 
It  returned  a  negative  answer  on  stated  gruuuda,  and  when  the 
other  side  made  advances  in  their  turn,  they  were  met  iu  a 
similar  manner.  The  religious  indulgence  of  Venice  had  been 
Bomewhat  over^timated,  when  the  Lutherans  preferred  audi  an 
applioatJon.  A  visit  was  paid  to  the  dtj  in  October  1546  bj 
an  Engliahman  named  Salthaiar  Axchar^  who  hrotigfat  letters  for 
the  Senate,  and  demanded  leave  to  stay  as  Eesideut  on  behalf  of 
his  own  country.  It  appeared,  on  his  dispatches  being  read,  that 
he  was  a  Lutheran  acting  for  the  I>eagne,  and  that  he  came  to 
obtain  a.ssistance  and  money  for  the  Protestants.  There  were 
naturally  various  opinions.  8ome  did  not  think  that  it  was 
becoming  to  allow  a  Lutheran  to  serve  iu  a  pubhc  capacity  at 
Ywiee,  "  dtta  reUguMiaaima,"  where  be  might,  moreovw,  diaaemi- 
nate  hia  views,  and  diatribute  heretical  literature.  Othera  hdd 
that  it  was  purely  a  poUtusal  qmation.  In  the  end  Ardier 
fiuled  to  procure  the  hdp  aolidted;  but  he  remained  in  some 
secretarial  capacity  to  represent,  not  the  League,  but  his  Court, 
and  when  the  Holy  See  remonstrated,  the  Senate  tendered 
explanations,  with  an  assurance  of  unalterable  devotion. 

Tius  IV.,  between  wliom  and  the  Republic  there  had  been  a 
short  time  since  one  of  those  momentary  ruptures  to  which  the 
stiff-necked  attitude  of  the  latter  in  matten  of  ecdeaiastical 
jurisdiction  gave  a  peiiodidty*  manifested  hia  appredation  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  prindplea  embodied  in  the  Trentine  bull  in 
an  unequivocal  manner.  He  preaented  to  the  Signer}'  tlic  palace 
of  Saint  Mark  at  Borne,  in  a  letter  which  exalted  the  religioaa 
piety  and  the  distinguished  ofRces  of  the  Venetians  toward  the 
Apostolic  See.  Nowhere  was  the  power  of  the  Kepublic  more 
1  Bonunm,  iv.  214,  oalls  him  '*oerto  B«ld»awr»  Arohitw  iaglMd." 
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palpably  demonstrated  than  in  the  willingness  of  the  Papacy  to 
entertain  friendly  relations  with  it  on  its  own  rather  exacting 
terms. 

Ilia  Utter  religious  diaooid  between  Cntholictsm  and  the 
Fix)teetant  eeoeesknuBts  was  zedneing  Gecinany  and  the  feat  of 
Europe  to  miseiy  and  povertj.  The  insatiable  ambition  of 
Charles  V.  and  the  oeaseless  longing  of  the  French  for  their  lost 
Italian  possessions  seemed  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  hope  of 
rest  and  thp  ]>ossibility  of  progress,  while  the  depredations  of 
the  Uscocchi  and  other  pirates  on  Italian  waters  were  'growing 
so  tronblesorae  and  costly,  that  the  Venetian  trading  In  uses 
began  to  turn  their  thoughUi  to  securer  iuvestmeuts  even  at  a 
lower  iste  of  piofit^  and  to  witbdww  from  maritime  adventue. 
A  comparatively  brief  term  brought  to  its  olimaz  the  loog  and 
dramati«v  but  selfish  and  nnpiofitable,  career  of  Oharlea  y.»  who 
abdicated  in  1555,  and  apportioned  his  vast  dominions  between 
his  brother  Ferdinand  and  his  son  Philip  ;  and  in  1559  Venetian 
mediation  facilitated  tin'  peace  of  Cateau  -  Cambresis  between 
France,  Spain,  and  Savoy.  At  the  close  of  the  preceding  year 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  Ttidor  to  the  throne  of  England  lent  a 
sensible  impulse  to  the  lieformed  faith,  which  from  its  original 
settlement  at  the  hands  of  Lather  was  constantly  to  receive  fiesh 
developments,  before  it  aoswered  to  the  postulates  of  modem 
Ptotestantism.  The  Eug^h  espousal  of  the  movement  eventu- 
ally atimulated  the  Low  Countries  to  revolt  against  the  Spanish 
yoke ;  and  from  all  parts,  even  from  Spain,  Venice  continued  to 
admit  refugees  and  their  families,  and  permit  them  to  make  a 
home  either  in  the  city  or  on  the  frrm  firma. 

The  anxiety  of  the  liepuLlic  to  maintain  neutrality  and  to 
husband  its  resources  became  more  and  more  intelligible.  In 
1562  the  Turks  reoommenoed  desultory  naval  operations,  in 
which  the  Venetians  gained  some  advantages.  In  one  engagc- 
rnemt  off  Capo  Maria,  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  they  won  the  day,  but 
their  commander  fell.  His  son,  a  youth  of  twenty,  who  stood 
by  him,  covered  his  father's  body  with  his  shield,  on  which  he 
received  a  cloud  of  arrows  ;  the  last  words  of  the  dying  man  to 
the  boy  wpre  an  exhortation  to  study  virtuous  conduct,  and  devote 
his  life,  when  the  call  arrived,  to  his  country.  The  Ri  }  ul  lic 
treated  the  young  hero,  on  whom  it  bestowed  the  command  ot  a 
galley,  and  the  bereaved  family,  with  profuse  generosity,  and 
paid  the  remains  splendui  funeral  homage;  but  it  is  highly 
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characteristic  that  tha  order  of  1470,  that  naval  coi9iDaiid€fB 
should  not  be  accompanied  by  their  sons  or  brotJien,  was  re- 
affirmed. It  wa5?  certainly  wise  under  existing  contingencies  to 
afiford  every  encouragement  to  meritorious  members  of  the  service  ; 
and  in  1564  an  extraordinary  commission  or  board  of  twelve 
officials  was  constituted  to  hold  a  hundred  galleys  with  full 
eqnipinenta  leadj  to  taka  tha  aat  at  tha  ihoitast  notice.  In  the 
eaxly  part  of  1668  the  Porte  oonduded  peace  for  eight  years 
with  Maximilian  IL,  his  hrotheia,  and  Ids  alHea,  and  thna  left 
itself  at  liberty  to  turn  its  attention  elsewhere.  His  Majesty 
the  Sultan  ostensibly  possessed  boundless  lesooroea  alike  in  men 
and  in  material. 

There  had  been  during  some  time  only  too  good  a  reason  to 
surmise  that  the  Porte  designed  an  attack  on  Cyprus.  In 
February  1667-68,  a  runaway  slave  gave  iuformation  to  the 
Oovemment  that  there  was  a  plot  to  betray  the  island  into 
Toikish  hands ;  and  immediate  instnietions  were  transmittsd  to 
institute  a  sesidung  investigation,  to  anest  any  sospidous 
characters,  to  strengthen  the  defoices,  and  take  in  ample  snp> 
plies.    The  authorities  at  Famagusta  were  unable  to  ^dn  any 
clue  to  the  alleged  conspiracy,  and  thought  that  the  rumour 
ori^infited  in  certain  merchants,  who  had  removed  from  Constanti- 
nople thither  ;  and  the  Senate  hesitated  liow  to  proceed,  from 
an  apprehension  of  displeasing  and  alarming  the  Porte  by  an 
appearance  of  distrust.    The  Sultan  was  just  at  present  engaged 
in  a  war  sgsinst  the  Arabs*  and  nothing  so  far  oocnned  to  con- 
firm the  suspicion,  or  to  influence  the  prospect  till  the  antomn 
of  1569.    On  the  13th  Septemher  at  midnight  the  city  was 
suddenly  thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation  by  the  outbreak 
of  a  fire  at  the  Arsenal  and  the  explosion  of  the  powder  magazine, 
shooting  into  tlie  air  the  leaden  turreted  roof  and  the  watchmen, 
forcing  open  and  breaking  all  the  windows  in  the  vicinity,  and 
causing  a  vibration  through  tlie  whole  city.    The  shock  was 
felt  in  the  adjoiniug  places  on  the  mainland,  and  the  flames  were 
Tisible  at  Vennuu  An  eye-witness,*  Francesco  Uolin,  who  resided 
near  the  spot,  and  was  lying  in  bed  with  a  slow  fever,  has 
recorded  his  impressions  and  experiences  and  his  narrow  escape 
from  being  bniied  under  the  ruins  ;  but  he  proceeds  to  tell  ns, 
that  when  crowds  went  at  daybreak  to  view  the  scene,  it  was 
found  that  it  had  pleased  God  by  the  very  violenoe  of  the 
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shock  to  save  the  shipping ;  and  the  damage  and  loss  appear 
to  have  been  comparatively  limited.  Ex^gerated  reports  reached 
CoQstautiuople  of  the  disastrous  aud  crippliug  eilects,  and  the 
Sultan  appioached  the  Bepablk  with  a  demand  lor  tbe  ledieaa 
of  aundiy  grievanoea  and  the  ceaaum  of  Cyprua,  which  would 
otherwiaa  be  taken  from  ita  pveaent  poaaaaaoca  by  force.  The 
claim  waa  met  by  a  dedanttioa  that  tbe  Signocy  piefened  war  to 
dishonour. 

The  idea  that  the  disaster,  which  was  repaired  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  was  imputable  to  Turkish  agency,  seems  to 
have  no  other  basis  than  the  prevailiug  sentiment  of  dislike  aud 
dread  toward  the  I'orLe.  Bxil  aiiairs  were  steadily  driilting  at 
Gonatantinople  in  a  warlike  diteotion,  aud  might  have  reached 
audi  an  iaaue  even  aooner,  had  not  the  Grand  Yizier  oppoeed  the 
policy.  A  Poitugoeee  Jew,  named  Joaeph  Naaai  or  Manaasea, 
who  gOTemed  the  Sultan  Sdim  by  gratifying  the  passions  ^ 
a  sensualist  and  a  sot,  was  an  advocate  for  immediate  hostilities, 
for  which  pretexts  were  constantly  arising,  and  for  which  none 
was  too  slender.  This  adventurer  depicted  to  his  master  tlie 
rich  and  luscions  vmtages  of  Cyprus  and  all  the  coniniHrcial 
advantages  likely  to  arise  from  au  acquisition  of  tliu  isluud  ;  he 
waa  already  Duke  of  Kazoa^  and  Selim  promised  to  confer  on 
him,  when  be  had  won  the  prize,  the  crown  of  the  Iiuaignana  and 
the  Comaii  Under  the  date  of  Januazy  31, 1570,  the  baUo 
at  Gonatantinople  wrote  home  to  let  his  Government  understand 
how  things  were  goiog ;  and  amoi]|(  other  points  he  mentims  that 
the  Sultan  had  been  recently  inquiring  how  far  Cyprus  was  from 
Venice.  He  was  told  it  was  about  2000  miles.  Then  his 
Majesty  desired  to  know  why  the  Signory  sliould  covet  a  place 
so  far  uwuy,  and  the  cause  of  so  much  tix)uble  to  them.  He  was 
reminded  of  the  vast  benefit  which  bia  empire  derived  from  the 
Venetian  trade  in  the  way  of  dntiea  and  otherwise ;  but  it  waa 
mote  and  more  evident  tlmt  war  waa  a  foregone  coneluaion ;  and 
the  Government  made  ita  preparations.  There  was  such  a 
solicitude  to  consume  no  time  in  secondary  matters  that,  the 
Doge  dying  on  5th  May,  the  Great  Council  dispensed  with  all 
preliminary  formalities,  and  four  days  later  chose  as  his  successor 
Lttigi  Mocenigo.  The  best  men  whom  the  Republic  had  at  its 
command  were  dispatched  to  vaiious  stations  to  play  theii'  part 
in  the  approaching  struggle.  There  was  a  public  muster  of 
2000  volunteers  on  the  Fiazia,  brave  and  noble  youtha,  who  had 
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enioUad  themselves  for  the  eipeditum  to  Famagiuta.  An  appeal 
for  finniMaal  assistance  experienced  a  generous  response. 

In  a  war,  which  by  their  own  admission  in  former  instances 
concerned  all  Christian  Powers  in  common  witli  Venice,  the  kttf!r 
should  have  been  able  to  rely  on  a  certain  riiare  of  substantial 
support  in  its  new  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  Mohammedan 
conquest  and  invasion ;  but  Spain  was  almost  the  sole  exception 
to  a  general  chonis  of  refussl  or  excnse ;  and  Philip  IL  very  hesi' 
tatingly  consented  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  fifty  galleys.  This 
aid,  sgain,  was  so  tardy  and  so  perftinctoiy«  that  the  Ymetians 
successively  lost  Nicosia  and  Famagosta  after  the  most  heroic 
resistance,  the  work,  according  to  a  contemporary, "  not  of  men,  but 
of  giants,"  partly  because  the  fleet  was  waiting  first  at  Zara,  and 
subsequently  at  Messina,  for  the  Spanish  and  a  few  Pontifical  ships 
to  effect  a  junction,  and  when  the  allied  squadron  was  at  last  con- 
centrated, time  was  lost  in  debating  what  course  to  pursue.  l  ama- 
gnsta  aoecnrdingly  capitulated  on  the  nnderstanding  that  it  was  to 
be  spared  tiie  honors  which  mig^t  have  attended  a  storm ;  but  the 
commandant  Brsgadino,  the  garrison,  and  inhabitants  were  treated 
with  the  grossest  trejichery  and  brutality.  The  dcfendr  i  s  1  j  11  inhered 
scarcely  8000,  and  the  assailants  had  50,000,  which,  through 
the  failure  of  the  fleet  to  intercept  reinforcements,  were  capable 
of  being  indefinitely  recruited.  It  was  another  instance,  and  one 
of  the  most  serious  nature  and  import,  of  the  futility  of  depend- 
anoe  on  other  countries  to  second  the  Kepublic  in  enterprises, 
whtte,  from  the  conquest  of  Oonatantinople  in  1204,  there  was 
always  an  nnderconent  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  as  to  Venetian 
motives  and  ulterior  intentiona  The  Signoiy  was  credited  with 
the  ruling  instinct  of  self-advancement^  even  when  it  ought  to 
aim  at  nothing  more  than  self-proteotion ;  but  the  action  of  its 
coTitempnraries  toward  it  at  any  rate  evinced  a  flattering  sense  of 
the  survival  at  this  point  of  time  of  a  considerable  share  of 
the  old  vital  enei^y. 

Although  Famagusta  had  iaiien  on  the  3rd  August,  the 
arrival  of  the  intelligence  at  Venice  was  staangely  retarded ;  fear 
on  the  17th  October  orders  were  being  given  on  the  assumption 
that  the  place  stiU  held  out  This  delay  may  be  attributed  to 
the  difficulty  of  running  the  blockade  so  long  as  the  Turks  com- 
manded all  outlets.  The  united  fleets  were  still  at  Messina ;  and 
it  was  decided  to  bring  the  Turkish  squadron  to  an  engagement. 
The  enemy  was  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  and  on  the  morning  of 
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the  7fh  October  157l»  the  day  of  St.  Giustina,  the  AlHes  found 
themaelves  at  sniirise  off  the  Coraolaii  The  battle  did  not 
begin  till  the  forenoon  was  far  advanced ;  the  six  Venetian 
galeasses,  cartying  heavy  gims,  were  ranged  in  front ;  and  the 
■whole  allied  line  extended  over  nearly  four  miles.  Uou  John  of 
Austria,  who  comiiiauded  the  Spanish  forces,  behaved  with  the 
greatest  coolness  and  intrepidity  consideiiiig  his  youth ;  but  he 
waa  rather  overbearing  and  beadftrong;  and  the  Venetian 
Adnuial,  Sebaetiano  Yenieio,  tells  110  that  the  troops  nnder  the 
prince  wexe  so  uisnbordinate  before  going  into  action  that  he 
trembled  for  the  result.  The  victory  was  largely  due  to  the 
execution  done  by  the  artillery  on  board  the  galeasses  in  the  van ; 
and  it  was  a  sigTial  one.  The  losses  on  the  side  of  the  Allies 
were  not  inconsiderable ;  but  those  of  the  Turks  were  enormous. 
Among  the  combatants  in  the  Spanish  service  was  a  volunteer 
who  fought  with  great  distinction  and  lost  his  left  arm ;  but  his 
life  was  spared,  and  he  returned  home  to  meditate  on  the  Sithry 
eflhn  QwiAote. 

It  was  on  the  18th  October  1571.  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
momingr  when  the  BepubUc  was  plunged  in  grief  and  despair 
by  the  news  from  Famagusta,  that  the  galley  of  CiuflVeilo 
Giustiniani  reached  the  city  with  intelligence  of  a  very  dill'ereut 
character,  having  made  the  voyage  in  ten  days.  The  vessel  was 
seen  to  approach  with  the  Turkish  colours  trailing  behind  it  in 
the  water;  and  the  auspicious  event  and  opportune  consolation 
were  more  than  snrmised,  before  the  bearer  of  the  precious  tid« 
ipgs  coold  set  his  foot  on  land ;  fcr  a  salute  was  fired,  and  the 
spectators  could  distingoish  the  cty  of  viUma  I  vUtona  !  The 
multitude  shouted  libertd!  libertd!  and  ran  to  the  prisons  to 
release  the  inmates;  but  only  those  confined  for  debt  were 
allowed  to  go  at  large.  The  shops  were  closed,  and  notices  set 
up  "  per  la  morte  de'  Turchi."  The  effervescence  of  delight  was 
such,  that  men  ran  up  to  each  other  in  the  streets  and  exchanged 
kisses.  A  Te  Deum  and  a  funeral  service  for  the  dead  were 
celebiated;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  path  could  be 
cleared  for  the  Doge,  when  he  went  to  Saint  Mark's  to  attend  the 
ceremony.  An  anti-Semitic  agitation,  originating  in  a  notion  that 
the  Jews  were  responsible  for  the  Cypriot  wmr,  went  so  far  as  to 
produce  a  decree  of  expulsion  which  was  never  carried  out  The 
day  of  the  victory  of  Lepanlo  was  declared  to  be  for  ever  sacred  to 
St.  Giustina ;  and  coins  were  struck  to  commemorate  the  associa- 
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tion.  A  himdred  poetasteis  oommitted  to  the  prefls  efluaioiu  moro 
'  remurloible  for  their  loyalty  than  tbeir  geniuB.  During  four  days, 
in  Yenioe  and  throughout  the  Bominioo,  religious  prooeaaiona 
paraded  the  streets,  playing  music  and  chanting  hymns ;  and  at 

night  there  were  illuminations,  masquerades,  and  other  rejoicings. 

The  Fondaco  tie'  TeJeschi  was  so  splendidly  decorated  and  lighted, 
that  it  resembled  an  enchant^!]  palace.  The  Turkish  residents 
prudently  kept  their  own  quarters,  till  the  popular  excitement  had 
subsided. 

But  these  danonstrations  had  not  affected  the  prompt  and 
vigorous  attempt  of  the  OoYemment  to  induce  its  Allies  to 
prosecute  the  war  and  complete  the  salutary  work  commenced  at 
Lepanto  by  thoroughly  crippling  the  Prate.    The  moat  flattering 

and  complimentary  messages  were  sent  to  the  commandant  of  the 
fleet,  Venicro;  and  the  Spaniards  were  ur^ed  to  preclude  tlie 
enemy  from  gaining  time  to  repair  lii.s  losses  and  replace  his 
shattered  navy.  The  Turks,  ii,'norant  of  the  resources  and  views 
of  the  victors,  were  at  first  dismayed  by  the  blow ;  and  it  is  said 
that  during  three  days  the  Sultan  refused  to  take  food,  and 
humhled  himself  before  God,  praying  him  to  shew  compassion  to 
hia  people.  But  his  Majesty  took  the  Koran  in  his  hand,  and 
derired  from  that  holy  volume  consolation  and  courage.  Don 
John,  however,  to  the  infinite  displeasure  and  chagrin  of  the 
Venetians,  insisted  on  retiring  into  winter  quarters,  Philip  II. 
having  no  desire  that  his  brother  should  win  any  farther  laurels, 
and  being  more  intent  on  the  operations  in  the  Low  Countries, 
which  were  to  render  his  name  even  more  infamous  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.  On  his  son  Don  Carlos  the  king 
could  not  rely  for  sympathy  in  that  direction,  as  the  prince  waa 
inclined  to  fovour  the  unfortunate  people  whom  his  fotiier  made 
the  special  victims  of  his  sanguinary  Ingotiy.  The  heretics 
within  the  Christian  pale  appeared  to  Philip  II.  to  be  worthiv 
objects  of  attention  than  the  common  enemy  of  all  Christians ; 
and  that  prince  henceforth  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  thotight 
to  the  project  of  stamping  out  tlie  reformed  faith  in  Holland  and 
England,  and  thus  unconsciously  preparing  the  way  for  the  ruin 
of  his  own  country. 

Deserted  by  Spain,  and  seeing  its  appeals  to  other  countries 
to  be  ineffectttal,  while  Turkey  was  indefatigably  engaged  in  pre- 
paring for  a  renewal  of  hostilities  at  sea,  the  Bepublic  came  to 
the  determination  to  conclude  peace  on  the  best  obtainable  terms; 
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and  tboee  temis  weie  not*  on  tibe  whole,  extiayagaiit  They  irare 

framed  in  the  Bight  of  the  victoriouB  Yoietian  fleet  and  with  the 
vivid  remembianee  of  the  conspicuous  part  which  it  had  j^yed  in 
the  battle.  The  comparative  moderation  of  the  Sultan  was  the 
best  homage  to  the  efficiency  and  gallantry  of  Veiiiero  and  his 
forces.  On  the  7th  March  157^,  the  Bailo  of  Coustaiuinople, 
Antonio  Barbaro,  concluded  u  treaty,  by  which  the  Signory  sur- 
lendered  only  Uie  fortrew  of  Sopoto,  retaining  all  its  other  possee- 
aions,  and  paid  300,000  ducats  in  three  yeara»  heaidee  a  supple- 
mantaiy  annual  tribute  of  1000  dncata  for  Zante.  But  the  8000 
ducats  a  year  on  account  of  Cyprus  were  of  course  discontinued. 
These  anangements  awakened  both  at  home  and  among  certain  of 
the  European  Powers,  especially  the  Holy  See,  a  strong  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction.  The  (Government  hnd  afforded  ample  tim<^  and 
opportunity  for  concerted  action  both  before  and  after  Lepuuto ; 
and  its  exertions  and  advice  had  been  spumed.  The  tleet  might 
even  single-handed  have  pushed  forward  to  the  Dardanelles, 
while  the  Porte  was  prostrated  by  the  recent  <»ushing  d^eat ; 
but  it  would  have  been  a  stupendous  risk,  looking  at  the  arduous 
task  which  it  proved  to  take  the  city  nearly  400  years  since,  even 
whUe  it  was  in  the  feeble  hands  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  Venetians 
themselves  were  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  peace  of 
1573  was  a  wise  step,  as  it  enabled  them  to  ]»ay  to  their  in- 
ternal aH'airs  the  attention  whicli  tiiese  so  greatly  required. 
They  so  little  repented  the  step,  that  they  crowned  it  by  sending 
an  embassy  to  the  Sultan  to  congratulate  his  Mi^esty  on  so 
happy  a  consammatiop. 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  a  different 
issue,  bad  Vouce  started  alone  and  made  commensurate  arrange- 
menta  Some  at  home  thought  that  that  oouxse  would  have 
been  preferable.  One  of  the  naval  officers,  Oiacomo  Foscarini, 
who  was  at  Lepanto,  bitterly  coni{>lained  of  having  been  hindered 
by  allies  who  only  injured  his  country ;  and  he  laid  down  some 
military  maxims  fur  future  application,  which  were  unqestiouably 
of  the  soundest  character :  a  prompt  seizure  of  opportunities,  an 
ahstanenoe  from  co-opetation  with  princes  to  whose  views  you 
have  to  defer,  a  distrust  of  the  strength  of  your  confiadrntes^  and 
the  choice  of  a  commander-in-chief  amenable  to  court-martial. 
He  argued  in  general  that,  if  you  cannot  destroy  the  enemy,  yon 
had  better  leave  him  alone,  and  that  if  you  commence  operations, 
you  should  attack,  rather  than  defend.    If  Venice  was  partly  by 
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policy,  partly  by  taste,  a  spendthrift,  its  arch-enemy  the  Poite 
surpassed  it  in  the  extravap:ance  of  its  sacrifice  of  life  and  trea- 
sure, as  well  as  in  its  undefined,  wild  system  of  conquest ;  nn  I 
unless  iti5  resources  were  miraculous  and  inexhaustible,  it  seemed 
to  be  burning  itself  out  like  a  volcano.  Yet  we  find  a  contempor- 
ary saying  that  the  wealth  and  power  of  Turkey  were  such,  that, 
if  it  had  been  needful,  anchon  might  have  beoi  made  ol  silver, 
cables  of  silk,  and  sails  of  satin.  On  the  oontmy,  with  the 
exertion  of  a  few  minor  troubles,  the  Itepublic»  during  the  next 
fifty  or  sixty  years,  was  fortunate  enough  to  preserve  a  pacific 
and  neutral  attitude,  and  to  stand  aside,  while  other  PowttS 
wasted  their  strength  in  dynastic  and  religious  struggles. 

The  acquisition  of  Cyprus  by  the  Forte  was  a  severe  mis- 
fortune to  that  island  and  its  inhabitants.  Under  the  Lusignan 
dynasty,  and  still  more  under  the  Venetian  rule,  this  ancient 
Greek  dte  pveserved  maxk  of  its  originftl  cbavaoter  and  aspect ; 
and  the  Bepublic  bestowed  great  attention  on  tiie  fortificationB 
of  Famagusta;  but  wherever  the  savage  and  fsnatioal  Turk  set 
his  foot,  neglect  and  destruction  followed  ;  and,  as  was  the  case 
when  the  Republic  abandoned  the  lUyric  provinces,  the  condition 
of  Cyprus  from  1571  to  the  present  day  has  been  steadily  retro- 
gressive. Venice  exerted  itself  to  recover  Candia,  Kegropont,  and 
the  Morea ;  but  the  idea  or  hope  of  returning  to  Cyprus  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  openly  entertained.  Unless  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler  is  promptly  anested,  a  once  flouxidiing  kingdom  under  a 
succession  of  dynasts  and  a  prosperous  odony  in  the  hands  of 
Venice  will  become  a  heap  of  desolate  and  shapeless  ruins  and 
the  home  of  the  beggar  and  the  locust^ 

*  The  Egyptian  Gazette  hu  b«en  lamenting,  with  good  reason,  the  destruction  of 
Fam^gnsta,  in  CyiHru%  one  of  the  moet  wonderfolly  jtreaenred  of  mcdueral  cities. 
Bzoept  KhodflB,  there  is  no  town  whidi  oun  be  oompeied  witii  it.  ''Famagiistu," 

Bays  till-  nazrtl, ,  "  is  frt-st  disaiijx'aring,  thanks  to  tlie  gnterprist^  of  the  few  natives 
will)  still  inhabit  its  ruins.  1  ort  Said  may  be  said  to  be  built  out  of  its  stones, 
carried  across  to  Egypt  in  Uttlo  t\s<i-masted  lighten  eta  Tery  pvoiUble  rate.  In 
Famagusta  the  stotic?  arc  sold  at  the  rate  of  15  C57inis  piastres,  or  Is.  8ii. ,  the 
hundred.  Tlit  iuicek'-sa  old  uaivings  uf  luigek,  saiuts,  livixa,  aud  what  liut  are 
roughly  knocked  off  to  render  the  stones  square,  and  perhaps  to  avoid  alarming  the 
g9od  people  of  Port  Said.  Tho  Turk  who  keepe  the  general  abop  of  the  place  and 
cpeaka  a  uttle  FVenoh  aets  as  af^i,  The  more  oomf^ete  destraetion  of  the  city  now 
coiiti'iiiiilatcHl  is  uiiotlii  r  inatti-r.  It  is  iitnjKiscd  to  build  a  siiiall  haibonr  for  coasting 
steiamcirii  v^  itiiin  the  shallow  rocky  jiort  ot  aiioitjtit  times.  To  elfect  this  the  great 
walls  of  the  city,  whieb  itill  stand  in  the  mn^i  {lerfeot  prcaerratioB,  ta  if  abandoned 
yesterday  by  tlu'  mnrtyred  Bragadino  and  his  brave  companions  of  330  years  ago, 
are  to  Iks  utUiiscd.  That  is  to  say,  their  material  are  to  U*  Uikt'ii  lor  the  jmrpoai;  of 
forming  a  new  quay  wall  for  thf  traiuway  to  run  ujwn,  and  connect  the  landing-stage 
beyond  the  uorthetn  extremity  of  the  city  with  the  village  of  Varoeha,  which  liet 
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about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  flonth.  From  this  latter  a  tramway  to  Nicosia  is  to 
be  commenced.  It  indeed  seenvs  a  tprrible  evidence  of  poverty,  both  material  and 
M  1:  iiii:  ;iul,  that  a  country  like  Cyjinis  should  he  unable  to  afford  to  retain  such  a 
marvellous  mediasTal  monument  m  tho  old  oi^  of  Famagocts,  »  powcarion  which  in 
the  fctnra  nrast  certainly  stbaet  the  att-Ioring  tontiat  and  th«  artbt.  Th«  beantiftil 
old  sea-castle  asaociatwl  with  the  story  of  Othello  and  Destleniona,  with  its  four 
round  towers,  on  whicli  the  lion  of  St  Mark  still  stands  sentinel,  with  the  (  rouii 
inscription  of  the  Foacarini,  giving  a  date  which  seems  almoet  inoadiUai  cousideriug 
the  abflolutely  intact  condition  of  tho  buildings,  must  \k  lilastcd  away  as  balla-st  for 
a  dock  tramway  by  English  engineers.  The  Tower  of  Lontion  might  as  well  bo 
demolished  to  make  way  for  a  new  Thames-side  dock  ! " 

It  ia  wanly  acandaioaa  that  aooh  a  wanton  deaferootion  of  what  can  nover  be 
repilaeed  ahoold  be  for  a  moniiiit  eatttBttfklatad.  If  Ae  luurboor  be  eonstraetad  In 
the  manner  proposed,  it  will  Is^  a  lasting  disgrace  to  our  rule  in  Cyprus  that  the 
English  should  have  destroyed  what  the  Turks  sjiared.  We  trust  that  so  barbarons 
an  undertaking  may  yet  bo  ]irc vented,  but  we  ca.nnot  say  that  we  are  very  hopaftiL 
"  It  is  singular,"  writes  .Mr.  H.  S.  Cowper,  F.S.A.,  who  sends  tu  the  OazMte  extract 
from  Cairo,  "  that  while  so  mnch  attention  should  be  paid  to  both  the  excavation 
and  preservation  of  the  pre-Christian  sites  in  the  Mediterranean,  such  barbarous 
carelesaness  ahoold  aniTcraally  prevail  with  ragard  to  the  medieeval  period." — 
Antiquary,  Manh  1900. 
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A.D.  1546-1607 

8«i|uono6  of  Doges  (1645-77) — Henry  III.  of  France  at  Venice  (1574) — H'u  i(ag> 
nifioent  Receptiou — Plague  of  1576  and  Death  of  Titian — The  Pope  aencU  the 
Doge  Veuiero  the  Golden  Rose  (lull) — Pf-ntonal  Account  of  Veniero — Gario 
bdidi't  ImfiNMiou  of  him — Great  Fire  of  1577 — Loss  of  Treasuiw — Disanne* 
'  ment  with  Amtrit  Srttkownt — SymptoniB  of  •  SpMiiali  MonnMiit  tg^dbat 
Venice — Neutrality  of  the  Rcpublj"  v.r:<]rr  the  Expwtation  of  Home  Troubles — 
Henry  IV,  of  France  desires  to  borrow  Money  of  Venice — Story  of  Bianoa 
Cappcllo~Shc  receives  as  Grand  Duchess  of  Tusrany  the  Golden  Roee  {torn  his 
Holiness — Foreign  Relations — 8tat«  of  Fartiee  in  Earope—  Quarrel  with  Pope 
Paul  V.  (1605-7)— His  Holiness  the  Tool  of  the  Spanish  Party  in  Rome— The 
Signory  ajuwinta  Fi-a  Paolo  Sarpi  its  Canonist  and  Ritualistic  Adviser  (1606) 
— European  Sympathy  with  Yenioe  Launch  of  an  Interdict  and  its  with- 
dnwd— Triumph  of  th«  Be|mblio  owe  tin  Omift^ JiiiBM  L  of  Otwt  BfltKiii 
and  hU  .t!x:>{mri/  for  the  Oath  of  Alh-'j\nnrr  (1 607)— UnWJfioaMfill  Plot  of  the 
Spauish  Tarty  at  Rome  to  Asaassinate  Barpi  (1607). 

The  personal  contixbation  of  the  Doge  to  the  progi-ew  and 
dixeetion  of  events  end  to  the  development  of  histoxy  is  to  grow, 
on  the  whole*  distinctly  feebler,  as  we  proceed.  Fietro  Lando 
had  been  encceeded  in  1545  by  . Francesco  Donato,  who  was  at 

length  persuaded  to  accept  a  distinction  already  more  than  once 
refused.  His  administration  was  favourably  distinguished  by  tlie 
absence  of  hostilities  and  by  the  leisure  afforded  to  the  promotion 
of  arts  and  architecture,  while  Europe  was  still  torn  by  the 
mUitary  operations,  of  which  Charles  V.  was  still  the  central 
initiativi^  and  hy  a  variety  of  ieUgioits  fends  equally  prodnctive 
of  bloodshed  and  misery.  Donato,  who  was  a  patron  «tf  litwatnie 
and  art,  occupied  the  ducal  chair  eight  years,  and  was  succeeded 
at  short  intervals  by  Marcantonio  Trevisano  (1553),  Francesco 
Veniero  (1554),  Lorenzo  Priuli  (1556)  and  his  brother  Girolamo 
(1559),  Pietru  Loredano  (1567),  and  Lui^i  Moccnigo,  of  whom 
the  last  witnessed  some  political  reverses  and  public  sorrows  and 
some  imposing  triumphs  during  the  interval  between  his  election 
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in  1570  and  his  death  in  1577.  He  saw  Cyprus  pass  into  th<\ 
hands  of  the  Porte,  and  he  saw  Lepanto.  He  was  a  party  to  the 
Treaty  of  1573,  and  in  the  next  year  he  welcomed  Henry  UI.  of 
France  to  Venice,  when  he  came  there  on  his  way  to  moant  the 
vaoant  tbronei  He  shared  the  anxiety  and  anguBh  attendant  on 
the  teirible  visitation  of  the  Plague  in  1575 ;  he  did  not  forsake 
the  post  of  datf  and  danger,  and  behdd  the  memben  of  hia  order 
and  Government  strock  down  on  all  aides  by  the  epidemic ;  and 
we  should  like  to  believe,  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  success- 
fully insisted  that,  all  the  dictates  of  prudence  notwithstanding, 
the  remains  of  the  most  ilhistrious  victim  of  all  those  fifty 
and  more  tliouaauds  who  perished  should  be  exempt  from  the 
common  lot,  and  that  he,  Tiziano  Vecellio,  so  closely  nearing  his 
centenary,  and  anrviTing  all  hia  early  firiends,  should,  after  lying 
in  state,  hare  a  puUie  funeral  Not  till  July  1677,  was  the 
dty  officially  declared  free  from  the  sconigsi  A  fourth  of  the 
popolation  had  disappeared ;  and  whereas  in  1565  the  city  counted 
159,869  inhabitants,  in  1593  the  numbers  were  only  134,871  ; 
it  is  rather  remarkable  that  at  an  early  stage  the  Paduan  physi- 
cians were  discarded,  and  Venetian  specialists  substituted  for 
them. 

Titian  died  ou  the  same  bed  as  liis  eldest  son,  who  shortly 
followed  him  to  the  grava  A  second  son,  Pomponio,  a  canon  at 
Milan,  hastened  to  Venice,  as  soon  as  he  was  assured  that  all 
danger  was  passed,  and  quickly  dissipated  the  fortune,  which  the 
painter  had  accumulated  by  the  labours  of  a  long  life.  The  canon 
did  nothing  to  honour  the  memory  of  his  parent  even  in  a  monu- 
mental inscription ;  it  was  the  hand  of  a  stranger  which  placed 
over  the  remains  at  the  Frari  the  stone  bearing  the  immortal 
name.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  do  fitting  homaf^e  to  one 
of  the  greatest  glories  of  Venioe ;  and  as  late  as  1791  a  sub- 
scription was  opened,  and  CSanoTa  offered  Us  gratuitous  services : 
but  the  Prench  Bevolution  arrived  before  anything  was  acctnn- 
pliahed. 

Tlie  Doge  Mocenigo  displayed  the  most  heroic  courage  and 

self-denial  throughout.  He  personally  superintended  the  pre- 
cautions taken  to  arre?'t  the  'lisease,  and  assist  those  who  were 
on  the  wny  to  recovery.  lie  adiiressed  words  of  comfort  in 
Saint  Mark  6  Church  to  those  assembled,  and  exliorted  tlietii  to  ])nt 
trust  in  the  Omnipotent ;  and  he  promised,  as  a  thank-oiTeriug, 
when  men  could  nium  to  ttaax  employments,  a  new  chuidi— the 
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origin  of  that  of  the  liedontoTe,  built  by  Pallailio  at  the  Giudecca. 
Before  it  was  erected,  a  tetnporary  building  was  raised  on  the 
site,  to  which  the  Doge  went  in  procesdiou,  pa^isiug  across  the 
canal  to  the  ialand  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  attending  the  thanka* 
giving  aervio^  wheie  hymna  were  anng,  eat  to  muaic  by  Gioaeppe 
Zailino  of  Ghioggia. 

Henry  III.,  called  to  succeed  Charles  IX,  in  1574,  travelled 
from  Poland  to  Vienna*  and  through  Austria  and  Italy,  avoiding 
northern  Germany,  where  he  feared  the  Protestants.  At  the 
Venetian  frontier  a  complimentary  escort  of  four  leading  senators 
was  in  waiting  to  accouijiany  him  and  his  larf»e  retinue  through 
Priuli  and  the  Trevisauo,  fetes  having  been  prearranged  along  the 
whole  ronte;  and  the  party  aitived  at  Mal^eia  on  the  I7th 
July.  He  was  there  met  by  a  delegation  of  aixty  eenaton  in 
gondolaa  draped  in  velvet*  and  oondncted  to  the  palace  of  Barto- 
lomeo  Cftppello  at  Murano.  where  the  traces  of  the  plague  were 
not  yet  obliterated,  but  which  at  that  season  was  paitioolariy 
charming  from  its  gardens  and  its  palaces,  and  tlieir  gay  and 
joyous  occupants.  The  Cappello  mansion  had  been  specially 
furni.shed  and  decorated,  and  must  'have  astonished  the  king. 
On  the  following  day,  being  Sunday,  he  embarked  after  mass  ou 
a  magnificeut  galley  manned  by  400  Slavs  attired  in  yellow  and 
toxqnoiae  blue,  with  an  eaoozt  of  fbnrteen  other  galleys  and  a 
nnmber  of  anmptoously  decorated  veesels  of  varioua  kinda  chiefly 
furnished  by  the  municipal  Gilds  and  Azta,  among  which  we  here 
find  the  Weavers,  the  Mercers,  the  Drapers*  the  Apothecaries,  the 
Cotton-spinners,  the  Swordsniiths,  the  Sensali,  and  the  Muranese 
Glassmakers.  The  genius  of  Palladio,  Veronese,  and  Tintoretto 
was  enlisted  in  supplying  the  triumphal  arches  and  the  pictorial 
representations  of  passages  in  the  distinguislied  careeir  of  a  prince 
of  thiee-and-twenty.  The  royal  visitor,  who  wore  purple  velvet 
in  oompliment  to  his  deceased  predecessor,  was  accommodated 
at  the  Caaa  Foscari,  which,  to  afford  the  neeeasary  space  for  hia 
attendanta,  was  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  s^joiniog  Ctesa 
Giostiniani  This  costly  and  dazzling  pageant  interposed  itself 
between  the  painful  treaty  of  1573  and  the  dreadful  visitation  of 
1575  ;  and  the  triad  of  occurrence;  tested  and  illustrated  the 
curiously  composite  character  of  the  Venetians  as  a  people :  their 
phlegmatic  resignation  and  hypochondria,  their  mercurial  vivacity, 
and  their  prompt  obliviousness  even  of  grave  and  recent  mis- 
fortunes. 
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The  dmmatic  entertaimnent  given  to  his  Maje!5ty  on  this 
occasion  sutliciently  impressed  him  to  lead  to  his  engagement  of 
a  company  to  come  to  France  to  perform  before  the  £tats  about 
to  assemble  at  Blois.  The  travellers  having  been  stopped  by 
Hnguenota  on  their  way,  Henry  ransomed  them,  and  they  duly 
earned  out  tbeir  programme  in  1577  in  a  hall  attached  to  the 
Parliament-hoiiaa  Tlie  price  of  admission  was  a  demutmion. 
The  company  did  not  immediately  return,  but  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  they  resumed  their  performances  in  the  Rue  des  Poolies  at 
the  Hotel  du  Petit-Bourbon  equally  nnder  royal  protection. 

To  Luigi  Moceni;i;o,  who  died  after  a  short  but  honourable 
reign  of  seven  ycaiii,  on  the  30th  May  1577,  succeeded  a  per- 
sonage yet  more  illustrious,  the  veteran  Sebastiano  Veniero,  the 
hero  of  Lepanto,  to  whom  Gregory  XIII.  appropriately  and 
deservedly  sent  the  Golden  Booe.  It  was  the  fiist  instance  in 
which  each  an  honour  had  been  conferred  on  the  Bepablic  in  the 
person  of  the  chief  magistrate ;  and  it  was  more  nsoally  offeted  to 
female  sovereigns  or  the  consorts  of  rulers.^ 

The  normal  character  of  the  Venetian  proveditorial  and  con- 
sular service  was  unnurPtionaMv  far  alxjvc  the  standard  of  the 
Continent.  The  solicitude  of  many  cities,  and  even  of  those,  who 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  a  Carrara,  a  Visconti,  or  a  La 
Scala,  to  obtain  a  podesta  at  the  hands  of  the  liepublic,  proves  the 
admirable  training  which  these  officers  had  acquired,  and  numerous 
instanoes  might  be  dted,  in  which  the  Lombard  cities  looked 
back  with  fond  regret  on  some  magiatiate  whose  term  had 
expired,  and  who  had  been  recalled  home.  Veniero  had  won  the 
affections  of  the  Brescians  under  such  circumstances  to  so  great 
an  extent,  in  spite  of  his  severe  exaction  of  discipline  and  his 
irritability  of  temper,  that,  when  he  was  subsequently  appointed 
to  a  high  post  in  the  Government,  they  sent  a  formal  message 
expressive  of  their  reverence  for  their  former  chief,  and  a  desire 
that  this  was  only  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  honours — even  (in 
their  own  woids)  ''al  supremo  giado  di  quel  santisaimo  Dommio 
and  in  the  same  year,  on  the  mairiage  of  his  daughter,  they  sent 
him  a  present  of  wine  and  other  things,  **  in  token  of  the  devotion 
and  infinite  love  which  all  in  that  city  bore  toward  him." 

There  is  a  very  graphic  scene,  where  the  bearer  of  this  obla- 
tion arrives  at  the  Case  Veniero,  sees  the  Siguora,  who  tells  him 

'  Veiii  r  A  altngetht^r  thn  rcciiiii  nt  of  thi'i  high  coiniiliineut  five  times,  and  of 
the  five  Roww  four  were  lost  in  the  trouble*  of  1797.    KomaniD,  vi.  3^2,  uote. 
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that  her  husband  is  upstairs  in  his  study,  and  that  she  much 
fears  he  will  not  accept  what  ha.s  come,  but  she  will  go  up  and 
inquire.  Tiie  ludy  returns,  invited  the  messenger  to  ascend,  and 
he  is  gently  infonned  hj  Yeniero  that  he  does  not  feel  jnatified  in 
retaining  anything  but  just  a  few  objects  of  the  most  trifling 
value.  This  was  the  man  who,  after  Lepanto,  told  the  Doge  that 
others  had,  he  thought,  done  very  well  in  the  direction  of  booty, 
but  that  for  himself  his  whole  gain  was  255  ducats,  2  lire, 
6  soldi,  a  string  of  coral,  a  few  other  odds  and  ends,  and  two 
negroes  scarcely  fit  to  take  n?!  nnr  in  a  galley;  and  "all  these," 
said  he,  "  I  will,  if  your  Serenity  pleases,  Land  over  to  yon." 
Fortunately  for  him,  Yeniero  had  a  devoted  daughter  {obedutUissima 
et  amorevoU),  a  wealthy  son-in-law,  whose  house  was  ever  open 
to  hiuif  and  economical  habits.  Marcantonio  Barharo  and  himself 
wete  perhaps  the  most  disinteissted  and  illnstiious  figuies  in 
Venetian  afibiis  during  the  second  moiety  of  the  sixteenth  oentniy, 
and  we  have  to  stxain  our  eyes  over  a  long  distance,  before  we  are 
able  to  discern  any  one  worthy  to  make  the  third.  Yet  the 
general  average  was  certainlv  a  high  one. 

When  Garibaldi  visited  Venice,  and  saw  the  painting  of  the 
Battle  of  Lepanio  by  Viceutino,  he  stopped  short,  and  drew  the 
attention  of  his  companions  to  the  likeness  between  the  features 
of  Yeniero  and  his  own ;  and  they  all  agreed  that  it  was  so. 

The  brief  tenure  of  offiM  by  Yeniero,  whidk  had  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  well-merited  honour  of  the  Golden  Boss,  wis 
unhappily  still  more  remarkable  on  account  of  the  most  disastrous 
fire  which  ever  visited  the  city  in  the  later  period,  where  so 
many  treasures  of  art,  so  many  noble  examples  of  architecture, 
and  such  a  countless  abundance  of  precious  archives,  had  slowly 
accumulated  at  the  palace  and  in  the  various  public  depart- 
ments. Only  three  years  before,  through  some  carelessness  in  the 
kitchen  offices*  while  a  banquet  was  in  preparation,  a  sinular 
accident  had  occurred  on  a  less  serious  scala  On  the  evening  of 
the  20tb  December  1577,  owing  to  the  ^niticn  of  the  flue  of  a 
chimney  in  a  room  contiguous  to  the  Great  CooncU  Chamber,  a 
fire  broke  out  at  the  palace,  and  in  half  an  hour,  with  the  help  of 
a  strong  east  wind  and  the  storage  of  a  quantity  of  timber  and 
workmen's  ladders  in  some  of  the  saloons,  spread  with  terrible 
rapidity,  so  as  to  create  an  a]:)preheusion  that  the  entire  l)lock  of 
buildings  and  their  couteuts  would  perish.  Every  article  of 
value  which  could  be  removed  to  a  place  of  safety  was  seized  and 
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carried  off,  some  never  to  be  seen  again ;  and,  in  fact,  of  a  collection 
of  weapons  and  armour,  kept  in  the  deceraviral  saloon  upstairs, 
a  portion,  amid  the  Imrry  and  excitement,  was  thrown  into  the 
Piio  di  Palazzo.  The  painful  aud  tragical  scene  was  intensified 
by  the  suspicion  that  the  calamity  was  the  result  of  iuceudiarism, 
although  no  dues  were  ever  obtahied,  and  by  die  daiknen,  which 
ahortlysaperve&ed.  But  the  militia  waaealled  out;  thethoroogh* 
fares  weie  deated ;  one  of  the  Advocates  of  the  Commune  and 
his  coadjutors  dislodged  from  the  burning  pQe  certain  persons 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  plundering ;  and  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  marines  shortly  arrived  from  the  Arsenal,  and  eventually 
succeeded  in  extinguishin<;  the  flames,  when  awful  havoc  had 
been  effected,  aud  some  of  the  prisoners  liad  been  liberated  by 
the  mob  from  their  places  of  confiuemeut,  or  had  escaped  in 
the  prevailing  confosioa  A  sensible  proportion  of  the  salvage 
had  been  taken  to  the  Basilica  and  the  Mint»  and  a  good  deal 
was  deposited  in  private  dwdlings. 

The  damage  was  incalculable,  and  ezi^erated  accounts  were 
soon  spread  over  Europe  of  the  amount  of  the  losses.  Philip  11. 
of  Spain  transnn'tted  liis  hearty  condolence ;  and  when  the 
Venetian  ambassador  assured  his  Majesty  that  matters  were  not 
so  desperate,  he  declared  how  very  glad  he  was  a^'ain.  The 
(jrovemment,  anxious  to  prevent  its  enemies  from  knowing  the 
full  truth,  lest  they  might  take  advantage  of  the  {wesumed  loss  of 
important  docaments,  desired  its  representatives  everywhere  to 
paint  the  catasteophe  in  snhdned  oolonis ;  and  all  persons  were 
commanded  by  proclamation  to  restore,  under  the  heaviest 
penalties,  whatever  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  At  the  same 
time,  to  the  men  at  the  Arsenal,  who  had  done  signal  ser%'ice  in 
reducing  and  stopping  the  mischief,  the  Doge  was  authorised  to 
ofler  a  bounty  of  500  gold  ducats,  which  was  refused,  even  when, 
at  his  Serenity's  request,  these  noble  fellows  carefully  reconsidered 
their  decision  in  conference  among  themselves ;  for  they  said  that 
they  considered  not  only  their  labour  bnt  their  lives  to  be  at  the 
sendee  of  their  lords. 

The  loss  was  an  Sniopean  one.  The  full  extent  of  it  was  never 
ascertained,  but  that  it  was  immense  there  m  slight  doubt  The 
ParaJiso  of  Guariente  was  among  the  missing  pictures  ;  and  it 
was  the  works  of  art  and  the  notarial  muniments  which  were 
accounted  most  irreparable.  The  immediate  restoration,  for  which 
the  plans  and  estimate  of  Antonio  da  Ponte  were  accepted  out  of 
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^teen  competitors,  occupied  eight  months,  and  cost  80,000 
diicata ;  and  the  Great  Council  temporarily  met  in  the  Sala  dei 
Kemi  at  the  Arsenal,  which  was  surrounded  by  guards. 

The  sad  and  horrible  catastrophe  accelerated  the  death  of  the 
octogenarian  Doge  (3rd  March  1578)  who  was  teplaoed  by  a 
peEBonage  older  than  himself,  Nkolo  da  Ponte,  who  had  oaxned 
some  repute  as  a  theologian^  and  had  cm  that  account  been  diosen 
to  represent  his  country  at  the  Council  of  Trent  a  generation  aga 
He  is  descxihed  aa  a  highly  meritoiious  and  admirable  public 
servant,  reserved  in  offering  his  own  opinions,  and  willing  to 
defer  to  those  of  others — perhaps  winning  by  pliancy.  His 
remaining  years  of  life,  although  exempt  from  any  serious  dis- 
turbance of  repose,  were  destined  to  witness  certain  public 
incidents  of  a  more  than  usually  interesting  and  picturesque 
complexion. 

The  reputati<m  of  Venieio  long  survived  him.  It  is  related ' 
tliat  a  Spanish  nobleman  who  had  served  in  the  fleet  under  Don 
John  of  Austria  at  Lepanto,  proceeding  by  way  of  Venice  to 

assume  the  Viceroyalty  of  Naples,  and  being  asked,  after  his 
arrival,  wli  il  w  ns  the  most  remarkable  object  in  his  opinion  to  be 
seen  in  the  tuimer  city  ? — whether  he  most  admired  the  churclies, 
the  Piazza  of  Saint  Mark,  the  paintings,  the  Murano  glaas- works,  or 
other  admirable  things  ?  replied, "  Nothing  of  the  kind  struck  my 
&ncy,  the  unique  wonder  in  my  eyes  was  to  see  SebasUano 
Veniero  under  the  Frocuratoiie-Knove  prefinring  a  suit,  and  how 
a  bsse  Greek,  who  had  served  in  the  armament  at  Lepanto, 
passed  him  without  even  raising  his  cap."  The  speaker  had  had 
opportunities  of  observing  Veniero,  and  seems  to  have  been  even 
in  personal  contact  with  him,  while  he  was  captain-generaL 

The  relations  with  Austria  were  affected  about  this  time  by 
two  circumstances,  one  a  temporary  difficulty  occasioned  by  the 
Triestines,  who  closed  the  bed  of  the  river  Bosauda  for  the  con- 
struction of  salterns.  A  small  Venetian  naval  fovoo,  whoi  a 
fruitless  attempt  had  been  made  at  negotiation,  destroyed  the  new 
works,  and  propaied  the  way  for  a  revival  of  the  buceaneerhig 
grievance,  the  Adriatic  and  other  seas  being  infested  at  this  time 
by  piiatea  of  several  nationalities,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 

I  Romanin,  viii.  128.  "Niente  de  tutto  cio  (soggiunso  lo  Spognuolo)  mi  ha 
feiito  U  faataaia;  1'  anioa  manviglis  per  me  fii  quolla  di  oaMnrara  Sebutiuio 
Veulflro  lotto  le  pnxnmtiB  nuoro  ia.  »tto>  di  sapplicante  ;  e  oome  vn  vil  gnoo  cha 
al  tempo  ddla  giicnm  atw  aorvito  all*  amiatay  gli  lia  paaaato  davanti  aanca  na  pur 

cavani  il  cappello." 
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the  Gulf  Squadron  to  repress  and  chastise  them.  These  free- 
booters were  Dalmatians,  Austrians,  Maltese,  Moors,  and  even 
subjects  of  the  Papal  States,  who  \e\icd  heavy  toll  on  the 
maritime  traffic  of  the  liepublic  itself  and  its  ueiglibours  and 
allioB,  and  who  succeeded  in  eluding  pumuit  by  the  poaooaaion  of 
awift  veaaels  and  inecceaaible  fastoesaea.  The  Emperor  Bodolph 
II.  made  it  a  aeiious  ground  complaint  and  diaaatiafactfon, 
that  Venice,  claiming  the  aovereignty  of  the  Gulf,  did  not 
effectually  protect  other  flags  within  those  limits  ;  but  tlie  Signory 
replied,  that  they  not  only  did  their  ntmost,  but  proved  that 
Austrian  officials  were  in  league  with  the  Corsairs.  A  lon<,'  and 
rather  angry  correspondence  took  place,  and  extend&l  over  years ; 
and  in  fact  the  evil  was  one  wiiich  time  tended  to  aggravate 
rather  than  to  leaaen,  aa  the  power  d  tiie  BepubUc  to  impoee  a 
check  on  it  diminished.  But  in  1600  the  two  countries  wen 
atiU  exchanging  notea  and  remonatrancee,  and  the  Signoiy 
then  frankly  informed  the  Court  of  Vienna,  that  if  it  did 
not  put  a  stop  to  the  coUuaion  between  ita  subjecta  and  the 
offenders,  they  would  take  the  mntter  into  their  own  hands. 
Hostilities  in  fact  ensued,  and  extended  over  some  years,  the 
Venetian  troojis  gaining  many  sii^nal  ailvantages  under  their 
successive  leaders  I'ompeo  Giustiniani,  called  Bracdo  di  Jtrro 
from  his  artificial  arm,  and  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  a  natoial  son  of 
Coamo  I.,  Duke  of  Tuacany.  The  area  erentually  loat  ai^t  of 
the  original  theatre  and  aource  of  trouble,  and  the  war  resolved 
itself  into  one  between  Venice  and  Austria.  It  was  not  condnded 
till  1617,  when  the  Bepublic  emerged  from  it  on  honourable 
terms,  and  Sjtain  and  Savoy  simultaneously  composed  their 
differences.  One  of  tlie  most  important  points  in  the  rupture 
with  the  Archduke  Fenlinand  was  the  letter  of  riiilip  111.  of 
Spain  to  his  amb*^sadur  at  Venice,  the  Mar^uia  of  Bedmar, 
instructing  him  to  arrange  with  the  Governor  of  Milan  to  support 
the  Austrians  to  tho  utmost  of  his  power;  and  similar  oiden 
appear  to  have  been  tnmamitted  to  the  Viceroy  of  Naples. 

A  ghaatly  incident  distinguished  this  protracted  course  of 
irregular  warfare.  In  1613,  a  few  days  only  after  the  discom-> 
fiture  of  the  Uscocchi  at  Lesina  by  the  Venetian  proveditor 
Pasqualigo,  the  Corsairs  surprised  a  ualley  comman<I"rl  by 
Cristoforo  Veniero,  killed  the  entire  crew,  took  Veniero  to 
Morlacca,  near  Segna,  where  they  decapitated  him,  tore  out  his 
heart,  wliich  they  divided  among  them  and  ate,  smearing  their 
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bread  with  the  blood  ;  for  it  was  a  widely  prevalent  superstition 
that  by  such  means  they  inherited  the  courage  of  the  victin^ 
An  eflfort  was  made  to  set  against  these  troublesome  sea-rubli<  is 
a  Damous  bandit  of  the  day,  Marco  Sciarra ;  and  this  measure 
piovoked  the  diapleasure  of  the  Pope,  whose  own  subjects,  no  lees 
than  those  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  at  Malta; 
and  of  St  Stephen  at  ilovenoe,  were  more  than  suspected  of 
similar  practices.  These  occurrences  pamfully  illustrated  the 
growing  impotence  of  Venice  to  maintain  her  pretensions  in  iwpect 
to  the  Adriatic;  they  equally  shewed  the  general  deficiency  on  the 
part  of  other  European  States  of  an  adequate  executive  force  and 
the  extensive  survival  of  feudal  conditions  and  imperfect  central 
control  Nevertheless  during  a  lengthened  period  the  maritime 
supremacy  on  that  sea  was  sedulously  asserted,  even  against  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Eu^dish. 

The  advised  and  persistent  neutiality  of  the  Bepnhlic,  how- 
ever,  after  so  many  unprodu<^ve  foreign  wax8»  and  the  baneful 
operation  on  its  trade  of  new  commercial  routes  and  of  new 
commercial  rivals,  had  the  effect  of  communicating  to  the 
seventy  years'  recorl  from  the  peace  of  157o  to  the  outbreak  of 
fresh  troubles  with  Turkey,  au  almost  exclusively  internal  or 
domestic  tenor.  But  within  that  limit  of  time  certain  events 
doeely  succeeded  each  other,  unparalleled  in  their  historical  im- 
portance and  dark  criminality.  The  Government  had  amply 
sufficient  business  to  occupy  its  attention,  and  resisted  aU 
solicitations  to  take  an  active  part  in  any  political  oomhination 
or  to  suffer  itself  to  be  involved  in  any  immaterial  contention. 
It  politely  refused  co-operation  with  Persia  and  Russia.  It 
declined  to  assist  the  provisional  executive  at  Lisbon  in  prevent- 
ing the  annexation  of  Portugal  to  Spain  in  1580;  and  it  com- 
promised ou  the  footing  of  mutual  concession  a  fiscal  (lis|)ute 
with  England  two  years  later,  where,  the  ministers  of  iiiizabeth 
representing  the  onerous  duties  levied  on  grapes  exported  from 
Zante,  the  Doge  pointed  to  the  high  rates  chaiged  (in  the  way 
of  reprisal)  on  Venetian  goods  at  the  English  Custom-house.  It 
witnessed  the  death  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  the  Spanish  Artnada, 
and  the  successive  assassination  in  France  of  the  last  of  the  House 
of  Valois  and  the  first  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  It  did  not 
disdain  to  avail  itself  of  the  influence  of  a  daugliter  of  the 
Governor  of  Corfu  in  the  harem  at  Consti\ntinople  to  renew  the 
treaty  of  1573  in  1595  ou  reasonable  terms  j  and  in  1605  it 
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arrived  at  an  even  more  satisfactory  settlement  with  the  Sultan 
Ahmed  I.  To  nurse  their  finances,  and  set  their  aff  iir?  at  home 
in  order,  appeared  to  the  Venetians  the  primary  consideration  at 
this  juncture ;  and  nothing  could  have  been  more  auspicious  and 
welcome  than  the  long  cessation  of  hostilities  in  every  direction 
in  the  last  quaiter  of  tbe  sixteenth  and  fizst  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

There  is  a  rather  entertaining  account  of  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  1596  to  wheedle  money  out  of 
tlic  TIepublic,  hy  way  of  a  loan,  on  tlie  ground  that,  whatever  its 
necessities  or  straits  might  be,  tliey  were  as  nothing  to  his,  and 
that  whereas  it  had  assisted  his  royal  predecessors,  there  was  not 
one  of  them  who  stood  in  such  pressing'  need  as  himself.  He 
averred  to  tbe  Venetian  representative  that  his  country  hai.1 
never  had  so  true  a  friend  to  it  as  he  was  and  would  be,  and, 
added  Henry,  "When  I  see  a  Venetian  in  this  kingdom,  I  think 
I  see  a  Fxenehman — there  is  truly  no  difrerence.**  But  the 
Signory  was  immovable. 

The  capital  is  just  said  to  have  been  during  this  term  tJie 
scene  and  centre  of  many  events  of  powerful  and  tragical  interest  t 
the  extraordinary  case  of  Bianca  Cappello,  the  quarrel  on  paper 
with  Paul  v.,  the  heroic  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice  of  Yrti 
Sarpi,  the  Spanish  conspiracy  of  16 IS,  the  Foscariui  Judicial 
murder  of  1622,  and  the  striking  and  chivakons  revolt  of  the 
patrician  Zeno  in  1624  against  the  Oligarchy — a  four  years' 
gallant  fight  and  a  victory  more  specious  than  substanUaL 

Bianca,  sole  child  and  heiress  of  Bartolomeo  Cappello,  a 
noble  Venetian,  was  bom  in  1548,  and  had  at  a  tender  age  lost 
her  mother,  Fellegrina  Morosini.  The  want  of  maternal  care 
and  a  flighty  and  susceptible  temperament  letl  to  this  young  lady 
yielding  to  the  advances  of  Pietro  Bonaventura,  a  young  Florentine 
of  good  but  poor  family,  employed  aa  a  book-keeper  at  the  Salviati 
bank,  who  resided  in  n  house  near  the  Ctaa  Cappello  at 
S.  Apollinaie,  adjoining  the  Ponte  Storto.  Love-lettns  wers  ex- 
changed;  and  Bonaventura,  allured  by  the  beauty  of  the  girl  and 
her  probable  fortune,  as  she  had  6000  ducats  independent  of  her 
father,  persuaded  her  to  elope  with  him  on  the  night  of  the  28th 
November  The  fugitives  had  engaged  the  services  of  a 

gondolier  named  Girolamo,  and  had  taken  into  their  confidence 
the  uncle  of  Bonaventura  and  three  or  four  others,  whose  silence 
or  aid  Lhey  deemed  imperative.    Their  plans  were  so  well 
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arranged  that  they  crossed  the  froutier,  and  reached  ilorence  in 
safety.     liiauca  carried  with  her  all  her  jewellery. 

The  amaa^iug  news  was  spread  o\  er  the  ciiy  the  uexb  morning. 
The  Ck)ii]ioil  of  Ten  and  the  Avogadon  took  immediate  inoceed- 
xngs;  prioee  wexe  set  on  the  heads  of  the  principals;  and  their 
confedeiatea  were  arrested  The  afflicted  parent  added  a  reward 
of  6000  lire  to  that  of  the  Government  for  the  recovery  of  his 
misguided  ciiilJ,  who  was  <mly  sixteen  years  of  age  at  this  time, 
^leanwhile,  tlie  lovers  were  married,  and  were  living  under  the 
roof  of  the  fatlxer  and  mother  of  Bunnventura  on  the  Piazza  San 
Marco  at  Florence ;  it  was  a  household  m  reduced  circumsLauces ; 
and  when  Bianca  amved,  her  mother-in-law  discharged  their 
servant,  and  made  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  highest  families  in 
Venioe  perfonn  the  duties  of  a  meniaL  Her  posonal  attractions 
brought  her  under  the  notice  of  I^oesco  Maria  de'  Medid,  son 
and  heir  of  the  Grand  duke  Cosmo  I.,  a  young  man  of  licentious 
disposition,  married  to  the  Archduchess  Johanna  of  Austria,  a  lady 
by  no  means  deficient  in  physical  charms,  but  religious  and  cold. 
The  Grand-duke  himself  was  scandalised  by  the  reports,  which 
soon  reached  his  ears,  of  the  intrigue  between  his  sou  and  the 
Venetian,  and  there  is  a  letter,  dated  the  25th  February  1565, 
in  which  he  reproves  Francesco  widi  his  behaviour,  and  points 
out  the  discredit  attendant  on  his  nootnmal  assignations^  unac- 
companied  by  any  escort^  with  the  wife  of  Bonaventara.  The 
expostulation  was  unavailing ;  he  gave  Bonaventura  a  place  in 
bis  household;  through  the  Papal  Nuncio  and  the  Flormtine 
resident  at  Venice  he  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  criminal  proceed- 
ings and  a  reconciliation  Ijetween  liianca  and  her  family ;  in 
1572  Bonaventuri  was  assassinated  at  hi.s  instigation  ;  and  on  his 
succession  in  1574  he  established  Bianca  in  a  palace  adjacent  to 
his  own,  and  paid  to  the  mistress  the  honours  due  to  the  wife. 
By  the  latter  he  had  no  male  issue ;  Bianca  had  had  a  natural 
daughter,  who  married  a  Bentivoglio  <tf  Bologna*  and  was  mur- 
dered by  him  for  inconlanence ;  in  1576  his  Venetian  mistress 
was  enabled  by  drugs  and  philtres  to  feign  herself  once  more  in  an 
interesting  state ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  affiliate  on  the 
Grand -duke  the  child  of  one  Giovanna  Conti,  a  confidential 
servant  of  Bianca,  who  was  forthwith  transported  on  horseback 
to  Bologna,  and  soon  afterwaid  put  out  of  the  way,  making 
before  her  death  a  full  confession  of  the  fraud.  The  Grand- 
duchess  died  in  childbed  in  1678 ;  and  the  widower,  after  takiug 
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ooUBsel  with  a  learned  Uieologian,  to  whom  he  denied  his  com- 
plicity in  fbe  homkidd  of  Bcmavwitiixft,  and  who  dissaaded  bim 
from  taking  the  ptweat  step^  was  privately  mairied  to  Bianca  on 
^6  5th  June,  not  two  montlia  tabaequently  to  the  decease  of 
bia  first  vife.  His  Highness,  possibly  sensible  of  the  soundness 
of  the  advice  tendered  to  him,  had  at  least  made  a  pretence  of 
avoidinc^  his  tempter,  and  had  left  Florence  for  the  Pistoian  hills. 
Bat  she  plied  him  with  letter  upon  letter,  and  nie^Hagu  after 
message,  and  at  last  went  in  person  to  fetch  hiai  liuine.  The 
peiiod  of  mouruiug  expired  ;  the  event  was  publicly  noticed  ;  aiul 
the  Oiaad-dnlm  bat  very  little  time  in  apptoaddng  tlie  Signory. 
He  enterad  into  n^gotiirtiona  with  merabeis  of  the  Government 
thnmgh  hia  agenta  at  Venice  who  kept  him  punctually  infoimed 
of  all  that  passed  in  the  Councils  ;  and  Bianca  wrote  personally 
to  the  Doge  (10th  June  1579)  from  Pratolino,  announcing  her 
union,  declaring  her  desire  and  hope,  that  it  would  draw  the  two 
States  clncer  to  each  other,  and  adding  that  she  should  use  evei^ir 
nieans  to  prove  herself  a  true  and  not  unworthy  daughter  of  her 
country.  On  tiie  1 G  Lii  of  the  same  month  the  Senate  passed  the 
faSlxmiiag  leaolution 

"  It  having  pleaaed  the  Qsand-dnke  of  Tuscany  to  chooae  aa 
hia  wife  the  Signora  ffianca  Cappello,  a  lady  of  a  moat  noble 
house  in  this  city,  adorned  by  thoae  conspicuoua  and  singular 
qualities,  which  have  rendered  her  worthy  of  every  good  fortune, 
and  being  bound  to  demonstrate  in  a  suitable  manner  the  extreme 
satisfaction  which  our  Eepublic  has  derived  from  this  event,  and 
our  reciprocity  of  the  esteem  manifested  by  the  Grand-duke 
toward  us  in  this  his  important  uud  most  judicious  resolution,  the 
motion  passes  that  the  above-named  moat  illnatrioua  and  moat 
excellent  Signoia  Bianca  Cappello,  Grand^ducheas  of  Tuacany, 
flball  by  the  authority  of  thia  Senate  be  created  and  declaied  true 
and  particular  daughter  of  the  Bepublic."  ^ 

The  Doge  afterward  summoned  the  florentine  envoy  to  hu 
presence,  and  delivered  a  long  a<Idress  couched  in  similar  terms  ; 
Bartolomeo  Cappello  and  his  sou  Vettr>re  were  made  Cavalieri ; 
and  all  their  relations,  even  ia  the  tentli  degree,  who  had  not 
previously  exhibited  such  strong  alTectiou,  were  indefatigable  in 
their  offers  of  service  and  professions  of  regard.    The  brother  of 

'  On  Uu'h  Very  duy  tlic  FLireuf  iiut  n-|'ri  •s.'nt.itivf  informed  the  Dogi-  in  confi- 
dence that  the  Uraud-ducbess  had  »  natunl  son,  thre«  y«an  of  age,  whom  his 
H^hneis  lov«d,  w  if  h*  had  bean  hk  own. 

VOU  U  U 
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tibe  Graud-duke,  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  and  the  Pope  were 
equally  shocked  at  first  by  what  had  taken  place ;  hot  both  came 
found  to  the  conduaioii  that  it  might  be  a  irise  political  meaatue, 
and  might  oontribute  to  Italian  tranquillity  by  the  ezpectatiott 
which  it  offered  of  more  intimate  relations  between  Venice  and 
TuBcany.  Both  the  father  and  brother  of  the  Grand-ducbeia 
approved  of  the  marriage,  and  deemed  it  an  honour  to  their  house  ; 
and  the  irvteresta  of  the  latter  (Vettore  Cappello)  vrerc  affection- 
ately stu  lierl  by  his  sister,  who  gave  him  the  use  oi  the  palace  at 
Venice,  acquired  by  her  in  1577.  But  the  object  of  her  affec- 
tionate oiSices  proved  ungrateful,  and  became  obnoxious  to  his 
Higbneea;  and  a  very  brief  penod  aofficed  to  looaen  the  intimate 
tie  which  had  seemed  at  the  moment  so  auapiciona  and  so  finn. 
Some  passing  differences  between  the  two  Powera  did  not  inter- 
fere, however,  with  the  continued  ascendency  of  Bianca,  who 
gathered  round  lier  all  the  beauty,  and  influence,  and  genius,  of 
the  day,  aud  patronised  Tasso;^  and  in  1586  the  Grand-thichess 
was  the  recipient  from  the  successor  of  St  Peter  of  the  Golden  lionQ. 

Yet  the  great  lady  was  far  from  being  happy  or  at  her  ease. 
She  knew  that  her  father  had  compromised  his  position  at  Venice 
by  his  recognition  of  her  conduct,  and  that  she  had  many  enemies 
in  Iloienee,  especialiy  the  supporten  of  the  Cardinal  Ferdinando 
and  of  Fitto  de'  MedicL  The  want  of  a  direct  heir  to  the  title 
was  another  aud  even  severer  cause  of  woiry,  and  while  she 
prayed  to  God  to  answer  her  wishes  and  vows,  she  resorted  to  all 
kinds  of  empirical  devices  recommended  to  her  by  a  Venetian 
])atrician  named  Basadonua.  In  the  beginning  of  1586  she 
again  declared  herself  cn^i-inte,  and  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to 
introduce  into  tlie  palace  iter  married  daughter  Bentivoglio,  who 
was  about  to  become  a  mother,  with  a  view  to  palming  the  off- 
spring on  the  Grand-duke  aa  her  own.  She  wrote  letten*  to 
her  brother-in-law  the  C^uniinal,  lefeiri]^  to  her  ptegiuakcj,  and 
assuring  him  that  it  was  an  undoubted  fact  His  Eminence, 
however,  was  incredulous,  and  the  Grand-duke  strictly  closed  all 
the  approaches  to  his  wife's  apartments,  and  kept  the  keys.  The 
deception  being  fruitless,  Eianca  desisted  from  any  farther 
attempt,  and  was  ostensibly  reconciled  to  the  Cardinal,  who 
shortly  came  on  a  visit  lo  his  relatives  at  their  country  seat,  at 
Poggio  k  Cteiano,  and  thus  had  the  consolation  and  privily  of 

'  She  uraiMitcd  the  poet  with  a  silver  cup. 
*  Three  of  tMin  at*  pnatM  Igr  BoiiMttiii»  tL  594*87. 
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seeing  them,  before  they  were  almost  simultaneously  ^  snatched 
from  him  by  death  under  disputed  circunistancea.  The  Grand- 
duke  called  hia  brother  to  iii^  bed-side,  aud  commended  lo  his 
eaie  the  Giand-dncheet^  his  son,  and  hii  people.  Biineft 
iiiBtraotfld  tliow  afaoat  her  to  write  to  her  father,  and  coi\jiixe 
him  to  believe  that  her  sole  oonoem  in  kaving  the  world  wae  the 
grief  which  she  was  ooDaeiona  of  having  caused  to  hun,  and  the 
regret  that  she  was  unable  to  receive  his  last  kisses  and  benedic- 
tion. The  Grand -duchess  had  written  to  his  Holiness,  while  it 
was  still  uncertain  whether  she  or  lier  husband  would  survive,  to 
say  that  in  case  she  was  left  a  widow,  she  should  not  regard  her 
life  as  safe;  aud  the  i'uuiiii'  responded  tiiat  iu  such  event  he 
woold  be  ^ad  to  reoeive  her  at  Borne.  The  nunoiiie  of  loul 
plaj  towaida  Bianca  hendf  appear  to  have  been  sofBoiently  rife 
to  indooe  the  heir  to  offer  to  open  the  remauta  in  the  preaenoe  of 
impartial  witnessea.  The  Bepnb]ic»  on  hearing  the  newa,  at  fiiat 
interdicted  the  pajUMiit  of  any  funeral  honoura ;  hut^  tl)e  new 
Grand  -  duke  evincing  an  amicable  and  conciliatory  spirit, 
messages  of  condolence  and  congratulation  were  sent  to  Florence. 
In  the  country  of  her  adoption  no  steps  were  neglected  to 
buxy  the  episode  aud  tiie  name  of  the  heroiue  of  it  in  oblivion ; 
ami  her  kinsman  even  caused  her  body  to  be  thrown  into  the 
common  pit  allotted  to  the  unchronicled  poor. 

Such  was  the  atcnj  of  Bianca  CappeSU^  of  a  career,  where 
the  fyHly  and  sorrow  and  crime  outweigh  and  overshadow  the 
romance  and  the  lustre.  It  is  iu  its  moral  and  political  costume 
thoroughly  Italian.  A  Venetian  lady  of  tlie  highest  rank,  who 
does  not  live  to  see  her  fortieth  year,  is  during  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  central  object  of  attention  and  regard  to  her  own 
people,  to  those  among  whom  she  comes  to  settle,  and  to  the 
supreme  Pontifif,  wh(>  pays  her  the  highest  honour  which  it  is  in 
hia  power  to  bestow.  These  distinctions  follow  the  ocnnmon 
knowledge  of  her  falsehood  and  gnilt;  the  BepuhUo  hails  as  its 
tme  daughter  a  harlot  and  an  adoUereas ;  and  the  Holy  See  lays 
at  her  feet  the  Golden  Rose.  Yet,  when  the  scene' doaes  in 
gloom  and  disgrace,  there  seems  to  be  no  misgiving,  no  self- 
reproach  on  the  part  of  those  whom  we  must  judge  to  have 
stultified  themselves.    It  is  simply  maneggiametUo, 

>  Tht  Chsnd-dttln  dkd  on  the  I9th  October  1587,  hU  consort  on  the  20lll. 
Wt  iQoesHOr  seaou  to  1uit«  had  colas  with  his  titla,  uui  his  robes  and  bat  as  ft 
Obidinftl,  in  mdiiMM  f»r  pttbUoatioD.   HazUtt'*  OHn  Oolhd»r,  1896,  Plate  VIIL 
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The  political  speculation,  which  proved  resnltlMS,  was  far 
from  being  unintelligible.  The  Venetians  had  every  desire  to 
strenf^hen  them!=ielve8  on  the  side  of  Tuscany ;  if  Bianca  nnd  her 
consort  had  dieil  iifituml  deaths  without  issue,  tliere  might  have 
been  a  ground  for  intervention ;  and  in  any  case  the  alliance 
promised  more  than  it  actually  fulfilled.  The  Cardinal,  whether 
or  not  he  waa  cognisant  <kf  the  impending  tragedy,  ahfttterad 
the  oobwebi  Certain  ooacaxient  eWdeneea  point  to  his  innooenoa 
of  the  chaige  of  having  poisoned  the  obstacles  to  hia  ambition; 
but  his  callous  brutality  towaid  his  brather^a  wife  appeara  to 
admit  no  palliation. 

The  foreign  relations  of  Venice  never  ceased  to  be  diplo- 
matically active,  and  the  Government  watched  with  interest,  and 
sometimes  not  without  inquietude,  the  movements  of  the  French, 
Spaniards,  and  Savoyards.  The  Porte  had  ceased  for  some  time, 
after  the  UuA  pacification,  to  be  a  aonroe  of  aeiiona  trouble  or 
anxiety ;  and  the  main  difficulty  lay  about  this  time  in  a  quarter 
wheie  no  direct  consequences  of  a  belligerent  nature  were  to  be 
apprehended.  The  Republic,  owing  to  its  traditional  and  un- 
bending re.sistance  to  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  See  in  the 
insnaf]^ernrnt  of  the  Church  mid  ecclesiastical  property,  and  its 
claim  to  certain  territory  alle- •(!  txj  belong  to  the  Papal  States, 
was  periodically  involved  in  contruversies,  which  could  ii  it  always 
be  settled  without  au  appeal  to  arms ;  and  the  Supreme  Puntiff 
was  led  to  join  the  League  of  Gambrai*  beoanse  Venioe  insisted  on 
keeping  some  of  his  possessions,  and  to  secede  from  it  when 
Venice  yielded  the  point  under  temporaiy  pvessore,  Emopean 
political  however,  liad  since  that  time  undergone  a  remarkable 
change.  Charles  V.  was  no  more.  Spain  was  not  the  State 
which  it  had  been  even  under  Philip  II.  France  had  no  Louis 
XII.  or  Francis  I.  to  pour  troops  into  Italy  under  the  advice  of 
ministers  more  able  and  more  ambitious  than  themselves.  In 
Germany,  whatever  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  Maximiiian  had 
been,  the  Emperor  had  ceased  to  be  a  constituent  element  in.  all 
ealculations  and  adiemes  for  the  partition  of  the  peninsula.  The 
laniards,  it  is  trne^  oecnpied  Milan  and  Naples;  but  they  osaaed 
to  afford  the  source  of  danger  which  they  had  been  to  the 
Signory  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  centuiy.  Savoy  under  its 
dukes  was  beginning  to  enter  the  arena  as  a  member  of  the 
European  confederacy,  and  as  a  serviceable  balancing  factor  in 
every  European  combination;  the  liepublic  lent  it  substantial 
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assistance  in  its  struggle  with  Austria,  as  Spain  succoured  Austria 
in  its  struggle  witii  the  iiepublic  m  ilie  iit&l  quarter  ot  tiie 
sevmlecoBlh  oeatniy;  and  in  the  Wert  two  Powers,  England  and 
the  Netheriftnd^  wen  atewlilj  aoiiniiiag  inoveoaed  prominence^ 
and  while  thej  beoame  tivak  in  tvade  and  at  tea  with  Venice  and 
with  each  other,  they  were  bound  together  by  the  coinmoa  tiee  of 
Protestantism  and  rehgious  tdetatioD.  In  England  the  Stoaztl 
were  soon  to  replace  the  extinct  house  of  Tudor. 

There  was  during  a  lengthened  coui^  of  years,  from  the 
accession  of  Gregory  XIII.  to  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V.  (1585- 
1621)  an  intermittent  feud  and  correspondence  between  the 
Signury  and  tlie  Curia  on  the  subject  of  appointments  to  benefices, 
treatment  oC  heresy,  viaitation  of  monaateriea  and  nnnnenea,  and 
a  p(»nt  of  exteniid  jariadiGCion  in  the  disputed  title  to  the  Fapal 
anthoritj  at  Ceneda.   The  Senate  might  not  have  objected  to 
acquiesce  in  a  certain  amount  of  spiritual  intervention  in  the  lart 
case;  but  as  it  would  not  yield  tbe  temporalities,  the  negotiation 
halt^.    This  was  in  1G03,  and  on  the  9th  May  in  that  year  tin; 
Venetian  podesta  and  captain  of  Treviso  prohibited  any  one, 
under  severe  penalties,  from  proclaiming  or  publishing  any 
dectaration  traversing  the  rights  of  the  Bepublic.    Four  months 
earlier  (10th  January  1603)  the  latter  had  shown  ita  inflexible 
temper  hy  renewing  ordinances  of  16 15-86*61  against  the 
erection  of  any  kind  of  religious  establtthment  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Executive,  and  by  comprising  in  tlie  operation 
of  the  law  the  whole  Venetian  Dominion.    Clement  A'lII.  tried 
to  prevail  on  the  Signory  to  be  more  pliant,  citing  tlie  then 
recent  submission  of  the  Grand -duke  of  Tuscany,  who  had 
appropriated  the  goods  of  the  Church  to  public  secular  objects, 
and  had  made  humble  and  pious  restitution  on  demand.  The 
reply  of  the  Doge  was: — ^"We  do  not  know  what  the  Qrand- 
dnim  of  Tuscany  does,  nor  are  we  governed  by  the  acts  of  other 
princsa   The  Bepublic  is  sutgect  to  its  own  laws,  and  it  is 
seasonable  that,  if  the  dragy  enjoys  protection,  it  ought  to 
contribute  toward  its  own  security."    The  Papal  nuncio  wrote  to 
the  authorities  at  Brescia,  and  the  Senate  instructed  ita  repre- 
sentative at  Rome  to  complain  to  the  Curia  of  such  an  impro- 
priety, it  being  altogether  at  variance  with  the  Venetian  system 
of  government    The  Pontiff  Clement  died  March  3,  1605;  his 
successor,  Leo  XI.,  lived  only  three  or  four  weeks ;  and  on  his 
decease  the  College  elected  Paul  V.  (Camillo  Boighese),  a  pexsonsgs 
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nut  destitute  of  virtues  and  accomplishmeuts,  but  led,  hj  the 
wonBSp^cM  and  unaolidtdd  exaltatkm  to  St  Fetalis  duilr,  to 
imagine  that  he  was  a  apedal  object  and  iaatroment  of  the 
divine  gtaoew    The  Yenetiaa  ambaatador,  in  a  dispateh  of  the 

2l8t  May,  shortly  after  his  appointment,  d escribes  bis  Holiness  as 
of  kindly  nature,  placid  and  phlegmatic ;  hesitating  and  irresolute, 
and,  like  Clement  VIIT.,  slow  in  shewinc^  favour;  reserved  and 
thoughtful,  but  sincere  and  frank,  and  inclined  to  a  quiet  way 
of  living  and  to  parsimony ;  a  great  scholar  and  lawyer.  A 
gentleman  attached  to  the  household  of  Ceurdiual  Aldobrandini, 
writing  to  the  Doge  a  little  later,  said  that  the  new  Pontiff  waa 
easily  led,  and  wonld,  he  thought,  fall  nnder  Spanish  Inflnence. 

The  choke  of  Flanl  V.,  although  it  might  hare  been  a  surprise 
to  the  individual  immediately  ooncemed,  was  to  some  extent 
managed  by  Spanish  agencies  and  funds ;  and  Philip  IIL 
subsequently  snbsidiBed  his  nephew  Cardinal  Borgheso,  first  to  the 
extent  of  1000  and  finally  of  3000  sciidi  cli  oro  a  year.  The 
characttjr  ot  the  i*ope,  drawn  on  paper  by  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
was  so  far  realised  that,  wlieu  he  had  made  the  tour  of  Europe 
in  demands  upon  the  other  Powers  to  observe  with  greater 
strictness  their  obligations  toward  BmoB,  he  ptoceeded  to  turn 
his  attrition  to  that  member  of  the  CathoUo  union,  which  was 
notoriously  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  intimidate  or  to  coeroe. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  declaratory  republication  with  additions 
of  former  decrees,  the  Senate,  on  the  26th  March  1605,  thought 
proper  to  issue  a  decrpp,  in  which  the  relationship  of  the  Church 
of  Venice  to  the  State  waa  placed  on  the  clearest  footing,  and  the 
secular  arm  once  more  pronounced  to  be  the  ultimate  seat  of 
appeal  Nevertheless,  on  the  entry  of  Paul  V.  into  office,  the 
usual  eenononies  were  observed,  and  his  Holiness  rtmdc  tiie 
Venetian  diplomatists  as  of  a  benign  and  iUendly  disposition. 
But  at  the  close  of  July  the  patriarch  of  Venioe  died,  and  the 
Senate  appointed  a  new  one  in  his  place,  requesting  confirmation 
by  the  Pope.  It  had  been  prescribed  that,  before  an  election 
was  ratified,  the  candidate  fhonlfl  repair  to  Kome  and  submit  to 
an  examination ;  and  the  preceding  holder  of  the  office  actually 
visited  the  city  and  the  Curia,  but  on  the  express  understanding 
that  he  did  so  on  complimentary  grounds.  Paul  insisted  on  a 
eompUanoe  with  the  bull  of  demtttt  VIIL,  and  the  Senate  again 
trimmed  by  agreeing  that  the  present  patriarch  should  wait  on 
the  holy  father  to  kiss  his  leet,  if  that  would  satisfy  him.  This 
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incideot  was  followed  by  two  others  of  a  difl'erent  complexion. 
Two  ecclesiastics  on  the  Venetian  terra  Jirma  were  accused  and 
convieted  of  tine  nuMt  atiodoat  and  their  casei  wen 

treated  bj  the  ordinaiy  tribmala  The  Holy  See  elaamed  the 
right  to  intervene  in  one  of  them ;  but  the  Government  in  a 
studiously  respectful  communication  declined  to  aaeent  Mean- 
while, the  personal  attitude  of  Paul  toward  the  Signory  continued 
to  be  gracious  and  favourable;  on  the  11th  September  the 
Borghesi  were  inscribed  on  the  Golden  Book,  and  before  the  end 
of  1605  the  affair  of  Ceneda  had  been  arranged  agreeably  to 
Venetian  views  and  wishes.  There  is  an  anecdote,  which  may  be 
wovtb  inaettion,  of  a  oonveitation  between  Fan),  when  be  waa 
cardinal,  and  the  Venetian  envoy  Leonardo  Donata  The  fonner 
deolaied  to  Donato,  that  if  be  were  made  Pope,  he  would  exoom" 
municate  the  Signory  at  the  fiist  opportunity.  Donato  n{i)oined 
that,  if  he  were  Doge,  he  woold  laugh  at  the  proceeding. 

But  it  was  b^»)ming  more  and  more  apparent  that  his 
Holiness  was  listening  to  the  proposals  and  ctmnsels,  not  im- 
mediately of  Spain,  but  of  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  the  Duke 
of  Ossuua,  and  of  the  iSpauish  governor  of  Mil^,  the  Count 
of  I^tea.  The  auoeeBioit  of  C9iarlei  Y.  had  abandoned  as 
impneticable  active  and  open  aggression,  and  were  preparing 
to  play  a  subtler  and  a  craftier  idle.  Not  merely  the  nephew  of 
the  present  pope,  OaflhreUo,  but  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  College,  were  in  Spanish  pay ;  and  when  Caffarello  received  the 
red  hat,  it  was  openly  said  by  the  Spanish  cardinal  Zappata,  that 
he  was  pleased,  because  it  was  a  selection  not  only  acceptable  to 
his  Holiness,  but  to  Philip  TIT.  Af^ostino  Xani  wrote  to  the 
Senate,  3rd  December  1605,  to  conhnu  tlie  ascendency  of  Spain 
over  the  collie  and  of  the  college  over  the  pontiff;  lie  said  that 
Cardinal  Axiigone  boasted  of  having  already  made  Genoa  submit, 
and  of  intendhig  next  to  make  Venice  do  so,  and  that  as  to  the 
points  in  debate  the  Pope  and  his  advisers  tolerated  much  graver 
abuses  and  irregularities  in  Spain.  A  tew  days  after,  two  briefs 
were  completed  in  duplicate  and  sent  to  Venice,  touching  the 
crucial  question  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ainl  t)ie  two  persons 
in  holy  orders  found  guilty  of  abominable  otltuces.  Of  these 
one  set  of  duplicates  was  handed  by  a  Iloman  courier  to  the 
nuncio  on  Christmas  night,  the  othor  travelling  round  by  Feirara, 
to  ensnre  safe  delivery.  The  nuncio  by  no  means  relished  the 
task  imposed  on  bim,  foreseeing  a  storm,  and  eventually  seized  a 
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moment  while  the  Vmj  Councfl  was  at  moss  (the  Doge  himadf 
being  too  ill  to  attend),  to  leave  the  copies  of  one  of  the  oomhoetaUe 
documenla,  xeaerving  the  othen  fbir  the  praaent    The  pftxcel  was 

received  but  not  opened,  for  the  Doge  died  the  following  night; 
and  on  the  10th  January  1606,  Leonardo  Donato  succeeded  him, 
two  other  candidates  waiving  their  claims  from  a  persuasion  of 
his  pre-eminent  fitness  for  the  vacancy  in  the  face  of  a  tlireatened 
crisis.  Donatu  svas  a  staunch  upliolder  of  the  political  riglita  of 
Ilia  oouutry,  as  a  previous  notice  of  iiuu  implies.  His  appoint- 
ment was  (dBoially  annonnced  to  the  Holy  See;  and  the  two 
biieb  WW  examined  and  oonsidered.  It  was  disooveied  that^ 
owing  to  some  inadvertence,  then  wem  discrepancies  between 
them,  although  they  purported  to  be  dnplicates;  bot  the  matter 
was  judged  to  be  of  peculiar  gravity  on  more  than  one  account ; 
and  the  Government,  on  tlir  28th  January,  engaged  at  a  salary  of 
200  ducats  as  its  permanent  Theologian  and  Canonist,  Paolo 
Sarpi  of  the  Order  of  Servi,  whose  ojani  ons  and  sentiments 
are  indeed  reflected  in  many  of  tiie  recent  utterances  of  his 
employeis. 

The  Doge  and  his  adviseis  consnlted  Saipi  and  otheis,  and 
tlie  Senate  then  prepaied  (probably  with  professional  assistance) 
a  reply;  and  the  Pope  seemed  to  be  peaceably  inclined,  and 
forwarded  to  the  Signory  the  consecrated  taper  (Fehruarj-  1606), 
for  which  tlie  Senate  expressed  its  dutiful  acknowledgments, 
declaring  its  readiness  to  shew  complaisance  as  far  as  possible, 
and  taking  the  present  opportunity  to  display  the  good  accord 
between  it  and  las  Holiness.  So  far,  only  one  of  the  two  briefo  had 
been  presented ;  on  the  25th  Febniaiy  the  nuncio  took  courage 
to  lay  the  other  before  the  OoTemment,  dealing  with  the  two 
clniral  misdemeanants,  and  the  Senate  ftumalied  reasons  for  its 
equal  inability  to  c(miply,  seeing  that  the  Holy  See  practically 
asked  the  Venetians  to  surrender  the  constitution  inherited  from 
their  ancestors.  Had  the  flecision  rested  with  the  Pope,  there  is 
still  no  doubt  that  the  dispute  would  have  been  brought  to  an 
early  and  satisfactoi y  conclusion ;  but  the  Spanish  party  had 
other  intentions ;  and  during  the  next  eighteen  months  a  futile 
correspondence  and  discussion  ensued,  fomented  by  the  viceroy 
Ossuna  in  the  hope  of  drawing  the  BepnUic  into  odium,  and« 
filming  a  second  European  coalition  against  it  The  Dogei  guided 
by  Sarpi,  exculpated  his  country  from  all  responsibility  for  the 
attitude  assumed  by  his  Holiness,  and  desired  to  be  informed 
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where  it  could  he  jshuwu  thnt  tlie  Siunory  had  thrown  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  thoee  who  wished  to  build  and  endow  churches  and 
moiMMtwiM^  or  had  Med  to  msinUin  ritiuliatle  diMnpGne  tnd 
meraooe  towud  the  Holy  See. 

The  tnteidict  waa  publislied  on  the  I7th  April.  The  Qovem- 
ment  adopted  eveiy  possible  precaution  against  anarchists  and 
traitors  by  calling  out  the  militia,  and  strengthening  all  fortified 
positions  on  the  borders,  and  wrote  to  tlie  authorities  throughout 
the  emjnre.  apprising  them  of  the  fact,  and  directing,'  extra- 
ordinary vigilaui  0  and  activity  in  preventing  attacks  and  surprises. 
A  special  comuiissiou  was  delivered  to  Nicolo  Dolfiuo  as  proveditor 
bejond  the  Mincia  An  official  contradiotton  was  published  to 
the  xeport  that  in  the  Venetian  territoxies  acomloas  pampbleta 
agaiaat  the  Pope  weie  allowed  to  eiioulate.  To  the  Franeh 
ambassador  the  Dcige  biwuialf  aaid,  '*that  these  aspersions  did 
not  hurt  him,  but  were  meant  to  injure  the  Republic  and  to 
strike  a  blow  at  its  government";  and  to  the  Spanish  one,  "that 
as  for  the  iminitatinn  of  Calvinism,  tiie  Venetians  were  as  good 
Christians  as  tlie  Pope  himself,  and  such  would  die." 

The  general  sympathy  of  Europe  soon  declared  itself  in 
fimmr  of  Venice,  which  bad  conducted  the  oontroversy  with 
equal  oomage,  dignity,  and  snooeee.  The  Enj^h  ambaaaador 
piopoeed  an  aUiBDce  between  Venice,  England,  Francef  the 
Oiieons,  and  some  of  the  German  i»inces ;  and  James  L  personally 
drew  up  his  Apilogij  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  in  answer  to  the 
Briefs  and  to  tlie  letter  of  Cardinal  Bellarniin  to  (jeorge  Tllack- 
we!l  the  English  Eomanist  in  their  defence.  Even  Spain  spoke 
with  two  voices ;  for  while  at  Milan  and  Naples  the  lieutenants 
of  Philip  III.  were  supporting  and  encouraging  the  Papal  pre- 
tensions, the  court  of  Madrid  b^n  to  lean  toward  peace.  There 
waa  eveii  an  apptoadi  to  an  amicable  acoommodatioa  and  oom- 
promise,  hj  which,  setting  aside  the  genersi  question,  the  two 
prisoners  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Pope  as  a  favour  to  Henry 
IV.,  that  the  king  should,  in  the  joint  name  of  himself  and  the 
Republic,  solicit  the  withdrawal  of  the  interdict,  that  the 
Signory  should  send  its  representative  to  Eome  to  offer  thanks 
for  the  gracious  act,  and  that  its  instructions  to  its  subjects 
throughout  the  empire  should  be  recalled,  with  liberty  to  all 
religious  orders,  which  might  liave  quitted  Venice,  to  return. 
This  programme  the  Senate  rejected  aa  derogatory,  insisting  on  the 
removal  <A  the  interdict  as  a  first  stop ;  and  the  resoluticin  of  the 
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Government  was  so  manifest,  tlie  league  against  Spain  and  the  Holy 
See  between  Venice,  Jb^rance,  the  Orisons  and  others,  and  the  him 
€€  Batch  troopt  to  usist  in  the  HMrrement,  being  seriously  mooted, 
that  Fiml  Y.  end  hie  Spenieb  adherente  finellj  arranged  teraie  on 
a  haeie  anakgooe  to  tliat  propoeed  by  France,  but  modified  to 
meet  the  ecruples  of  the  Signory.  When  all  the  fomialities  had 
been  completed  and  the  Doge  had  at  length*  superscribed  the 
intimation  to  all  whom  it  might  concpm  in  the  Venetian 
territones,  that  the  difficulty  was  overcome,  Francesco  Contarini 
proceeded  to  Rome  to  wait  upon  his  Holiness  in  the  nanie  of 
Lim  Duge.  When  he  had  come  within  six  miles  of  the  city,  he 
was  met  by  over  a  himdred  caniagee  of  pvelatei^  noUemeo,  and 
otheia,  and  was  lecdTed  hy  Paul  V.  with  every  mark  of  honour 
and  eeteenL 

His  Holiness  hastened  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  health  of 

the  Doge,  and  laid  stress  on  his  good  feeling  toward  the  Signory ; 
he  said  that  he  shcnild  desire  what  had  passed  to  be  forgotten; 
and  he  concluded  witli  these  words :  "  We  love  and  value  the 
Republic,  and  if  the  occ-iision  arises  we  will  manifest  our  paternal 
benevolence  and  the  great  affection  whicli  we  bear  to  it,  hoping 
that  those  Signori  will  meet  ns  in  a  ooiraponding  spirit,  and 
afford  ne  satisfiMstion  In  eodesiestical  matters  and  in  isigard  to  the 
Oatholie  fidth,  where  they  seek  to  introdnoe  certain  opinions, 
abont  which  we  will  talk  another  time  .  .  /' 

A  saving  door  of  escape,  a  dignified  egress,  was  managed  in 
regard  to  the  two  riprks  in  orders  still  detained  in  Venetian 
hands.  It  was  arranged  that  a  delegate  of  the  Signory  should 
hand  them  over  to  the  Cardinal  de  Joyeuso,  wIjo  should  p.Hss  tliem 
on  to  a  delegate  of  his  Holiness.  In  perturmmg  this  ceremony 
Maroo  CHitoboni,  who  acted  for  the  Doge,  and  who  has  left  a 
peisonel  narrstave  of  the  tianssetion,  ssid  to  the  Cardinal: 
"  Monsignore,  his  Serenity  hss  commissioned  me  to  consign  to  jonr 
most  iUustrions  lordship  the  signme  abbot  Brandolino  and  the 
canonico  Saracinno  prisoners  here,  which  his  Serenity  does  to 
gratify  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  and  without  prejudice  to  the 
authority  whicli  he  [the  Doge]  1ms  to  trj-  ecclesiastics.''  The 
Cardinal  accepted  the  men  on  these  conditions. 

So  ended  this  comedy,  or,  more  truly  speaking,  the  first  act 

'  The  text  was  very  carefully  worded  and  iiiidenvont  a  process  of  tl)r)ughtful 
reTiaioQ,  before  it  waa  ready  for  signature  and  diatributioD.  See  the  document 
•ntii*  in  SoiiMiiiB»  viL  SS-58. 
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The  Republic  conLinued,  aa  before,  to  try  ecclesiastical  causes 
without  reference  to  the  Curia,  and  did  so  down  to  the  last  days 
of  Mitonomy ;  and  not  ^nrf  long  after  thb  reocmcnktion  fhere 
wa«  giave  altevoatumt  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Signory 
reepeeting  Ceneda»  the  Jeniti,  and  other  iiiatten»  Itdlowed  during 
the  pontificate  of  Paul  Y.  by  fresh  troubles  at  Ferraxa.  Seeing 
the  pliant  and  naturally  pacific  inclination  of  his  Holiness,  the 
Government  seerag  to  have  tlio^rrht  it  wise  to  ant  with  a  high 
hand,  especially  as  it  enjoyed  the  udvautage  o{  tlie  professional 
experience  of  Sarpi.  The  relatious  wit)i  CViieda  were  at  length 
established  uu  a  sutxafaciory  basis,  and  tiie  bishup  uudertook  for 
himielf  and  Us  raooeeeon  to  treat  Venice  and  no  other  Power  aa 
hia  eorereign.  The  proposal  of  the  Pope  to  readmit  the  Society 
of  Jeana  into  the  tetritoriea  of  the  Bepublio  waa  n^gatiTed;  and 
the  election  by  him  of  his  nephew  Paolo  Sdpione  Borghese  to 
the  abbacy  of  Vangadizza  in  the  Polesine  was  declared  illegal 
and  void,  only  Venetian  subjpcts  beinj^  qimlifiwl  to  fill  ecclesiastical 
dignities  within  the  J)ominion.  The  Ferrarese  affair  was  a 
revival  of  the  dispute  respecting  the  boundary-line  on  the  Po ; 
tiiey  had  erected  forts  at  a  point  called  Bocca  dei  fortiod,  and  had 
impoaed  a  toll,  vhiefa  they  termed  imumiggiak  The  Senate 
instructed  the  Captain  of  the  Gulf  to  proceed  to  the  spot,  to 
destroy  the  workSi  to  impoiud  any  ccafb  he  might  find,  and  airest 
the  official  whom  his  employers  designated  the  admiral  of  the 
port  Everywhere  the  same  litigious,  unquiet,  and  inconstant 
spirit  seemed  to  operate  in  keepinpf  old  quarrels  open,  and  creating 
new  causes  of  animosity.  The  Kepublic  had  her  great  and  her 
small  enemies ;  and  the  latter  had  proved  perhaps  the  most 
vexatious  and  liarassing.  At  Ferrara  there  seems  always  to  have 
prevailed  an  anti>Venetian  party  inspired  by  the  Papacy. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain,  who  waa  already  a  somewhat 
▼dominona  author,  had  added  to  his  literaiy  exploits  a  reply  to 
the  two  Briefs  of  Paul  V.  and  to  the  letter  written  by  Cardinal 
Beilarmin,  under  the  title  of  An  Apology  far  the  Oath  of  AU^if 
ancf}  A  copy  of  this  work  was  sent  to  the  majority  of  European 
sovereigns.  France  handed  it  over  to  a  Jesuit  father  to  confute; 
the  Duke  of  Tuscany  commiLted  it  to  the  flames;  Savoy  repudi- 
ated it ;  and  the  Doge  caused  it  to  be  carefully  put  away  xmread, 
but,  on  the  representation  of  the  Papal  nuncio,  interdicted  any 
reprint  of  it  at  Venioe^  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  whose  master  had 
*  Origioally  printed  St  LoadoD  ttt  1607. 
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iuoked  for  a  more  grateful  appreciation  of  bis  learued  labouia, 
vnamky  remonstrated  with  the  GKj'venmieat,  and  even  Udked  of 
askiiig  for  his  passports ;  hot  he  ins  padfied  hj  the  aeraianoe^ 
that  no  dimpeet  had  heen  intetided,  that  the  IhqiuattQin,  who 
gave  the  o/tdea  in  lespeot  to  the  custody  of  the  book,  weie  not 
aware  that  his  Majestj  waa  the  writer,  and  that  similar  steps 
had  been  t&kcn  in  the  rase  of  a  second  publication  of  a  contro- 
versial tenor.  The  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with  Eng- 
land was  so  ;ifTectioiiat(  I y  studied  under  existing  circumstances, 
that  diplumacy  was  set  to  work  to  remove  all  possible  misimder- 
standing,  and  the  Cavalier  Antonio  Foacarini  proceeded  to 
Loii^kiD,  wheie  Jamee  noeived  him  with  maifced  diatinctioii*  and 
undertook  to  help  the  Signoij,  should  any  difBoultiea  arise  in 
the  Levant  (June  1613). 

Aa  a  farther  counterpo^  to  Spanish  enmity  and  ubiquitous 
intrigue,  closer  relations  were  contracted  with  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  and  for  the  tirst  time  the  Venetians,  who  had  threatened 
in  1607  to  take  i>utch  troops  into  pay  ac^ainst  Spain  and  Rome, 
entered  into  a  political  and  commercial  alliance  with  the  United 
Netherlands. 

The  share  which  Ft^  Saipi  had  had  in  the  husiness  of  the 
interdietk  and  in  the  important  disenssions  and  negotiatiotta  which 

led  to  its  annulment,  naturally  exposed  that  eminent  man  to  the 
Tindictive  antipathy  of  the  Spanish  party  in  Home.  On  the  6th 
October  1607,  a  certain  liutilio  Orlandini,  who  had  filled  various 
employments,  and  had  been  in  the  Venetian  service,  obtained  a 
passport  to  go  to  Venice  by  Rovigo  and  Padua ;  but  close  to  the 
Venetian  frontier  he  was  arrested,  and  conveyed  the  remainder  of 
the  way  a  prisoner  under  a  warrant  of  the  Ten.  His  approaching 
visit  had  heen  notified  by  the  ambaaaador  of  the  Signory  at  Beine 
in  ft  letter  of  the  29th  S^vtemha;  and  it  waa  thouj^t  that 
Orlandini  had  a  nefianous  object  in  view.  He  waa  origmally  a 
member  of  some  religious  order,  waa  expelled  ton  mi8condnet» 
turned  highwayman,  took  service  under  the  Republic,  was 
charged  with  being  a  party  to  a  plot  for  betrayinf^  Kovigo  to  the 
Papal  troops,  imprisoned,  and  finally  banished.  He  repaired  to 
Rome,  adopted  the  profession  of  a  bravo  and  cut-throat,  and  at 
length  was  commissioned  to  return  to  Venice  to  take  part,  as  be 
told  hia  intimates,  in  a  grand  conp  by  order  '*dei  padroni"  who 
had  supplied  him  with  fonds.  One  the  trusted  recipients  of 
his  confidence,  however,  one  Havio  di  Saaeoperrato,  who  had 
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also  served  Venice,  betrayed  bim,  aud  comuiuuicated  all  to  tbe 
amboMador,  who  thus  proeofed  liii  mvMt 

On.  the  aftenuxm  of  the  25fh  October,  boiraver,  aboitl  five 
o'clot^,  Sarpi  wag  retunuiig  borne  to  bis  oonvenlv  iooompeiiied  by 

Fra  Marino  and  by  Alessandm  !lfa!ipiero,  an  aged  petlicifln;  and 
when  they  reached  the  bridge  of  S.  Fosca,  they  were  unexpectedly 
attacked  by  three  ruffians,  of  whom  two  overpowered  Marino  and 
Malipiero,  while  the  remaining  one  stabbed  barpi  m  three  places, 
and  left  him  for  dead  on  the  ground.  Some  ladies,  who  had  aeen 
the  outrage  from  their  windows,  cried  lor  help;  the  assassins, 
.meuadag  the  enmd  witli  their  irqnebuaea^  muieged  to  escape ; 
end  Seipi  alowly  reviyed. 

Ihe  peblie  exettement  end  indignetioa  irete  tntema  Several 
members  of  the  Senate*  ao  soon  as  they  heiml  of  tlic  atrncity, 
hastened  to  the  convent  to  make  inquiries.  The  CkiuncU  of  Ten 
was  specially  convened,  and  one  of  the  avogadors  was  char^'ed  to 
collect  all  po?«iMe  particulars  of  the  circumstances.  Btit  the 
guilty  parties  had  succeeded  in  outstrippinp;  pursuit,  and  reached 
tbe  I'apal  fxuntier  in  safety.  A  boatman  wlio  rowed  one  of  them, 
ronee  BidoUb,  and  assisted  in  his  flight,  stated  that  another  of 
the  men  bad  been  rwy  kindly  tnated  at  Rome,  and  that 
Ckzdmal  Boij^eie  bad  given  bim  a  large  giataily.  A  consider^ 
able  sum  of  money  was  also  shown  to  have  passed  tbiOQgh  ti  e 
bands  of  Orlandini,  of  whose  fate  we  hear  nothing  more.  The 
man  who  actually  stnick  the  blow  was  believed  to  be  a  person  of 
Scotish  origin,  who  rallecl  himself  Giovanni  Fiorentino,  son  of 
Paolo.  Fra  Sarpi  was  well  tended  by  the  physician  Acquapeudente 
selected  by  the  Government  to  attend  him,  and  slowly  recovered 
from  his  wounds;  he  remarked  with  bitterness,  looking  at  the 
poignard  ▼bieh  the  assailant  bad  dropped,  that  be  iBcognised  the 
itik  of  the  Boman  Coiia.  He  afterward  laid  tbe  bistoiioal 
weapon  at  the  foot  of  the  cradfix  of  the  alter  at  the  Church  of 
the  Servi,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  attend  mass,  with  Ae 
words  :  Dd  Fllio  Lihcratori} 

On  the  2 7 til  October,  a  decree  was  published,  visiting  with 
heavy  penalties  whoever  should  dare  to  molest  or  injure  in  any 
nianuer  the  person  of  the  reverend  iather  Paolo  Servita,  theologian 
of  the  Republic  and  "  a  subject  of  eminent  learning,'  courage,  and 

>  It  is  «ld  to  1»  ttOl  yi'M<«»J  la  tlie  Homo  Oomr.   RowMiin,  vtt.  75,  note. 

'  The  Popo  excepted  to  the  phrue  praianU  doUrina,  and  took  umbrngo  at  th« 
oomplimeut  paid  to  the  fellow-Senrita  Fra  FolgeotiOk  oq«  of  the  six,  whoao  com* 
paniomhip  Barpi  had  aoUeitod. 
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virlttQ,  of  ttcemplarj  merit,  well  dflserviDg  of  our  Signocy,  and  to 
US  eztmnely  dear."   A  honao  near  the  Piam  of  Saint  Itok  was 

assigned  to  him ;  he  was  invited  to  arranga  for  ovtam  ohosen 
friends  to  live  with  him ;  and  his  pension  was  increased  to  600 
ducats  to  enable  him  to  keep  a  boat,  and  secure  all  the  comforts 
which  he  might  desire  In  the  middle  of  January  1608,  the 
official  minute  relative  to  Sarpi  was  renewed  with  even  stronger 
emphasis,  owing  to  an  impression  that  the  Patriarch  of  Venice 
was  unfriendly  to  him,  as  that  prelate  had  used  expressions 
oonitroable  into  diareapeet  of  the  Slata^  and  waa  aeverely  repri- 
manded by  the  Government  in  oooaequenoe;  and  peremptory 
directiona  were  given  to  all  the  antborities  of  the  terra  Jirma  to 
suffer  no  discussion  or  criticism  on  the  subject  The  meeauiea 
taken  to  protect  Sarpi,  and  the  proof  of  the  lofty  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held,  exasperated  the  Roman  faction,  rtkI  two 
farther  attempts  were  made  to  dispatch  him  in  1609  and  16 iU. 
Of  one  next  to  nothing  is  known  ;  it  is  mention^  in  a  letter 
from  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  liome  under  September  1,1610; 
and  die  intended  victim  waa  pnt  on  hia  gnaid.  Of  the  other,  in 
which  two  friara  were  the  principala,  liill  particulan  were 
obtained.  Sarpi  began  to  feel  that  it  waa  almoat  unbearable  to 
be  in  constant  dread  of  the  stiletto.  "Evila,"  he  said,  '*come  to 
an  end ;  bat  fear  laata  Ibr  ever." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 
A.O.  1607-1623 

Spanish  Coospkacy  against  Venice  (1618) — Long  and  secret  preparations  for  its 
execQtion — Imminent  probability  of  its  Hucceas — The  City  full  of  Traitors  and 
Bnvoei — Story  of  the  schente — Delays  in  ita  matuiity — DaaoBCiatioii  of  the 
Movement  to  the  Si^Ktry— \Miole8ale  arrests — Three  tmndred  Bxeeatfons — 

Tlie  Fri'iich  and   Spanish   Ainlid-sssidors  find  excuses   for  leaving  \'cniri>— 

jBamifications  of  the  Plot — Fall  and  death  of  Ossuoa — £xtraordiuanr  cas«  of 
Antonio  Foooarml  (1622)— Iti  English  intoreot— tody  Anmilil  Md  Sk  Hanty 

Wotton^ — Unh(ip|iy  and  damaging  mistake  of  the  OoODcU  of  Ton— DmUi  of 
Paolo  Sarpi  (10:^3)— FarticiUars  of  his  lost  days. 

Thb  Signoij  ims  no  longer  entitled  to  doubt  the  existence  at 
Borne  and  Naples,  if  not  at  Milan,  of  a  deeply  seated  and  petsisCent 

design  to  accomplish  its  ruin  by  a  combination  of  treacliery 

and  violence.  The  Duke  of  Ossuna,  Spanish  Governor  of  Milan, 
a  man  equally  remarkable  for  his  or(,'auismg  energy,  his  vain- 
glory, his  imscrupulous  ambition,  and  his  want  of  self-restraint, 
was  alreiiJy,  within  two  years  of  the  last  plot  against  Sarpi,  doing 
his  utmost  to  injure  and  irritate  the  liepublic  by  seizing  vessels, 
intercei^g  lettera,  and  confiscAtiug  mercantile  property,  for 
wbioh  no  redress  oonld  be  obtained;  and  in  1612  (Aug.  21)  we 
find  the  Decemvirs  authorising  its  resident  at  Naples  to  listen  to 
diedosnrcs  ]  r  ^ini.sed  by  one  Gio.  Battista  Eubeis.  The  tolerant 
temper  of  Venice  in  spiritual  matters,  its  independence  of  the 
Papacy,  its  friendly  relations  with  Protestant  England  and  the 
heretical  Netherlands,  its  opposition  to  the  Jesuits  and  its  in- 
dulgence to  the  Jews,  its  alacrity  in  acknowled«^ing  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  whom  it  inscribed  ou  the  Zibro  d'  Oro,  and  its  political 
coquetry  with  the  disciples  of  Mahomet — ^its  veritable  catholicity, 
combined  to  create  in  the  Spanish  mind  a  feeling  of  desdlj  and 
i^n"J«tMng  xancour,  whidh  became  capable  of  zesordng  to  the 
worst  and  basest  expedients  for  achieving  its  ends.  The  viceroy 
of  NapleSi  who  was  tiie  prime  mover  in  this  scheme  at  the  present 
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ttiige».«]id  who  had  been  pie^unulj  goTeniw  of  Mikn,  left  no 
meaoB  nntried  to  exhibit  his  leaolntion  to  cany  it  out  by  a  different 
method,  sinoe  the  origjuiAl  one  had  so  signally  Med.   The  Doke  of 

Ossuna  naturally  dissembled  his  sentiments,  and  was  even  a  party 

to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Afadrid  in  1617,  by  which 
peace  was  restored  between  Spain  and  Savoy^  and  between  Yeoice 
and  Austria. 

Ossuna  had  lu  iim  previous  year  begun  to  shew  great  activity 
in  collecting  ships,  with  which  he  covertly  infliiM  damage  on 
Yenetian  tnd^  and  in  enconiaging  all  fugitivea  ftom  the  lagcNma 
to  enter  his  service,  with  a  view  to  profiting  by  their  local 
experience  and  communications.  He  canaed  a  map  to  be  pr^Mtred 
for  his  i^,  in  which  the  city  and  its  approaches  were  accurately 
delineated;  and  he  possessed  plans  of  the  fortresses  of  Pesclnern, 
Brescia,  Crema,  and  ]ierliaps  Corfu.  The  Spanish  ambassador, 
the  Marquis  of  Befbuur,  supplied  the  viceroy  with  the  particulars 
ot  the  Arseual  aud  its  approachea,  and  the  defensive  resources  of 
tiie  capital,  in  dhaiaetBiistus  vicla1acn.of  hia  ehaxaeter  and  flonctiona. 
Intelligence  of  every  movement  was  punctually  conv^Ted  to  the 
Government;  its  agenta  and  repreaentativea  at  vanoua  points 
reported  any  ihcts  which  came  to  their  ean»  The  cooaul  at 
Oteanto  sent  particulais  of  a  speech  made  by  one  of  the  creatures 
of  Ossuna,  a  Venetian  renegade  named  Drusi  to  th?  effect  that  the 
Venetians  might  expect  a  good  thrashing,'  (14th  to  28th  Feb.  1617). 
It  appears  that  the  plan  of  Venice  was  exhibited  by  Ossuna  to  this 
man,  who  evinced  a  readiness  to  place  himself  at  the  disposal  of 
every  paymaster  in  turn,  when  the  two  were  once  closeted 
together  in  oonaultation  as  to  the  practicability  of  capturing  the 
dty.  The  representation  ahewed  forta  at  Ca^  Kuovo  and  at 
San  Nicolo  del  Lido ;  bat  the  Duke  laid  less  stress  on  the  former 
than  on  the  latter.  Drusi  mentioned  that  it  was  three  years 
since  he  was  at  Venice,  and  he  did  not  recollect  the  forts  at  Lido. 
Ossuna  told  him  that  the  King  of  Jjohemia  was  desirous  of  having 
a  hand  in  the  pillage  of  Venice'i  but  Drusi,  in  repeiiting  this 
observation  to  the  Venetian  resident  at  Naples,  expressed  his 
disbelief  of  such  a  thing. 

It  has  been  suf&dently  indicated  how  the  Spanish  or 
Neapolitan  plot  against  the  HepnUic  had  had  existence  without 
usuming  a  definite  form  so  far  back  as  1607,  when  strong  efforts 
were  made  in  concert  with  the  Spanish  cabal  at  Borne  to  resusci- 
tate  the  traditions  of  Cambrai ;  and  literature  was  made  to  bear 
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JtB  part  in  cMtuig  donbta  on  the  pfetended  inunemoiial  freedom 

d  Venioe,  and  in  bringing  its  system  of  government  into  odium 
and  contempt.  In  161 2  a  worthless  pamphlet,  entitled  Squitiinw 
della  Liberia  Veneta,  was  published  at  Mirandola,  and  created  an 
artificial  sensation  by  rea^^  n  of  the  wide  amount  of  public  interest 
at  the  moment  in  everjrthini^^  relatinj];  to  the  subject:  and  about 
the  aame  Imie  copiea  were  ciicoliited  iu  MS.  ot  the  iiLatulea  of 
tbe  Yenetlaii  InqiiiBitioii  of  State,  purporting  to  faafe  been 
feuned,  and  to  have  ooane  into  opeiaition«  in  1454.^  Sndi 
cj^meiidee  must  not  lie  judged  by  a  modem  atandatd ;  they 
were  intended  to  exert  a  sinister  influence  on  persons  who  were 
unable  or  unwilling  to  test  their  authenticity  or  critical  value ; 
and  even  within  a  measurable  distance  of  time  the  SquUtinw 
wa«  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  scholarsliip  and  the  Statutes  as 
a  {iiodigy  of  iniquity.  The  notion  that  the  Spanish  authi)nt;es 
111  Italy  were  turning  tiieir  LlioughLa  to  a  new  way  of  operating 
against  Veniee,  moBt  bave  aoqaiied  tolevaUe  pnblidty  in  tbe 
very  year  in  wbioh  the  Sqv^lttimo  saw  the  lights  for  the  Oooncil 
of  Ten,  under  date  of  October  12, 1612,  informed  the  authorities 
at  Corfu  that  they  were  to  watoh  a  certain  Qreek  priest,  who 
supplied  intelligence  to  Ossuna  at  Milan,  and  eogeged  to  send 
him  a  chart  of  the  castle. 

Ossuna  had  made  all  his  arrangements  in  the  course  of 
1617.  He  had  his  instruments  and  material  in  readiness.  All 
the  most  abandoned  proscripts  and  felons,  who  had  been  driven 
from  Venice,  or  who  were  aoqoainted  with  the  topography  of  the 
eit^,  were  in  bis  pay.  He  enlisted  in  his  serrice  the  Usoooohi  ea 
a  naval  contiiigent  to  act,  whMi  the  moment  arrived  and  the 
signal  was  given.  The  Government  was  foUj  aware  that  the 
Spanish  embassy  was  a  sanctuary  for  bravi  and  assassins  ;  and  a 
bank  vtm  said  to  be  kept  there  for  betting  on  the  elections  to 
the  Great  Council.' 

It  was  a  .strangely  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  desperate 

1  Acootding  to  the  Ix'st  autboritios,  the  work  called  L'  opinumc  come  dtbbtt 
fovemani  te  BtpMiiea  di  yenezia,  •ttiilmtad  by  Duru  to  FatlMr  Ptol,  WM 
writteD  l>y  a  person  nanii-d  CaHali!  ;  and  a  spcond  pAm]ililtjt,  Trattato  mil  Ooremo 
Veneio,  of  wkich  tlic  .same  hiatoiian  claims  tliu  authorsliip  for  the  Chevalier  Sorauzo, 
and  on  which  he  lays  groat  8tr«sfi,  is  an  acknowledged  proiJuctiua  of  Franoesoo 
d«U*  Tom»  the  Emperor's  ambaasador  at  Venioe,  apon  whom  Um  ?eniott  of  tbe 
Statntee  him  by  Dim  may  be  also  perhaps  affiliated. 

>  H.  F.  Brown,  Ilisloriml  ShJrh,  ISPC,  403.  The  wr't' r  juotes  from 
memoranda  alleged  to  Lave  beeu  found  in  one  of  the  lu^uisitur'ii  cupiee  of  hie 
oftpitiihiy  in  1612 ;  but  tbe  entries  an  rather  wwpieima ;  nor  do  I  motiee  aay 
nllneiioe  to  tbe  point  in  Romanin. 
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fldvtntiimB,  who  had  thiu  offored  thcmalTes  to  execute  the 

dbvioiuly  hazardous  task  of  taking  Venice  by  a  coup  de  main, 
and  annihilating  its  independence  at  a  single  blow.  The  league 
of  Cambrai  liad  failed,  because  it  did  not  even  succeed  in 
establish!  11  a  close  blockade  of  the  islands,  and  it  was  open  to 
the  weakness  of  divided  counsels  and  lukewarm  adherents.  But 
the  plan  of  Ossuna  was  altogether  a  different  and  a  more  direct 
one.  It  was  wholly  under  his  personal  control;  he  had  no 
partnm  to  eonaider  or  oonaDlt  The  atnke  waa  to  be  aimed  at 
the  veiy  heart  of  the  dty.  Veoioe,  deatitnto  of  local  miUtaxj 
leaources  and  of  any  immediately  avaikUe  fieet^  wovild  be 
panlysed  and  helpless. 

The  confidential  minutes  and  dispatches  of  the  Inquisition  of 
State  and  (lie  Council  of  Ten  confer  on  us  a  privilege,  not 
enjoyed  by  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  of  becoming  aware  that,  apart 
from  the  geneml  knowledge  and  belief  of  hostile  intentions,  the 
Executive  was  in  possession  of  official  advices  from  a  variety  of 
quarten^  keeping  it  oonatantly  apprised  of  what  waa  being 
eveiywhere  done  and  aaid,  ao  fu  back  at  least  as  the  aommer  of 
1615,  when  (27th  June)  the  Yraetian  secretary  of  l^ation  wrote 
from  London  to  diaw  attention  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Marqnis  r  f 
Bedmar,  and  to  his  numerous  partisans  in  Venice ;  a  member  of 
the  Senate,  who  might  have  heard  of  this  communication,  spoke 
from  his  place  on  the  19th  May  1616,  in  the  same  sense;  and 
on  the  13  th  April  the  Senate  had  written  to  its  representative  in 
Madrid,  complaining  of  the  scandalous  proceedings  of  the  viceroy 
in  xelation  to  the  TJaoooofai,  and  inttmating  that  his  Holiness  had 
agreed  to  place  his  naval  forces  at  the  service  d  Ossuna.  The 
prospect  appeared  so  threatening^  that  on  the  9th  March  1617> 
the  Captain  of  the  Gulf  had  orders  to  keep  a  watcfafiil  eye  on 
every  point;  and  similar  instructions  reached  the  proveditor- 
general  on  the  12th  April  md  23rd  July. 

So  far  back  as  the  wmtcr  of  1 0 1 5,  Jacques  Pierre,  a  Nonnan 
by  birth,  and  a  man  who  had  led  a  chequered  and  precariouti  life, 
was  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  Venetian  representatives 
at  Borne  and  Naples,  Contarini  and  Spinelli,  and  was  peculiarly 
pressing  in  his  oflbrs  of  service  in  view  of  the  ancient  friendship 
between  the  Bepublic  and  hia  native  country.  Ihe  Venetian 
ambassador  at  the  Ystican,  Simone  Contarini,  who  found  the 
statements  of  Pierre  vague  and  inconclusive,  if  not  suspicious,  at 
first  imagined  that  he  referred  to  some  machinatUtn  in  the  Levant ; 
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but  when  Contarini  said  to  him:  aiooranieiite  veno  1'  Arcipe- 
ligo  et  r  Albania  ? "  the  other  mysteriously  clenched  his  hand, 
saying,  "  un  po'  pii  in  su,  un  po'  piu  giu  " ;  ^  and  he  changed  the 
conversation  by  asserting  that  in  betraying  the  designs  of  the 
viceroy  he  behaved  as  a  loyal  Frenchman,  who  was  averse  to 
Spanish  ai^'grandisemeut.  He  talked  on  a  variety  of  other  topics 
in  a  hybrid  vocabulary  of  bpanisli  and  French,  and  tiually  laid 
open  hie  deaixe  to  be  in  Venetian  pay.  '  He  wee  always  eeeom- 
panied  hj  an  old  Fkenchman,  named  Niode  Begnanlt*  who 
aasiated  him  in  diSbient  waj^  and  with  whom  he  appeared  to  be 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy.  These  two  individuals  did  not 
strike  Contarini  as  quite  satisfactory ;  and  they  found  their  way 
to  Naples  in  March  1616,  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
Venetian  resident  SpinelH.  Pierre  took  Spinelli  into  contidence 
by  telling  him  tliat  lie  was  tired  of  the  Spanish  service,  spoke  of 
the  projects  of  the  viceroy,  and  repeated  his  wiah  to  take  Venetian 
employment  A  capitano  Lauglad,  an  engineer,  a  naval  ofiBioer  of 
experience,  and  a  maker  of  artificial  fireworks,  shared  his  desire ; 
and  SpineUi,  less  sceptical  than  his  oolleagiie  at  Borne,  decided  to 
send  than,  Bcgnault.  and  a  fourth  worthy,  capitano  Alessandro 
Spinosa,  to  Venice,  Eegnaiilt  at  40  ducats  a  month,  and  the 
others  to  be  remunerated  at  the  discretion  of  the  Government. 
Pierre  and  Langlad  were  under  orders  to  join  the  fleet  at  Gaeta 
or  Civita  Veccliia  ;  but  they  gave  tlie  authorities  the  slip,  and 
hastened  forward  to  their  new  destination,  accompanied  by  a 
fifth  person,  Berand  la  Bairiem  They  presented  themselTes  in 
May  1617. 

The  viceroy  was  so not  too  fortunate  in  the  progress  of 
his  arrangements^  His  tools  were  faithless,  if  they  were  not 
indiscreet ;  nor  was  the  Duke  himself  as  reticent  as  the  delicacy 

of  the  circumstances  seemed  to  demand.  For  when  he  received 
news  of  tlie  willingness  of  the  Pope  or  the  Curia  to  lend  him 
naval  aid,  he  exclaimed  to  those  about  him,  the  V^euetian  resident 
at  Naples  tells  us  (March  4,  1G17):  "I  wish  to  send  these 
vessels  against  the  Venetians,  in  despite  of  the  world,  in  despite 
of  the  king,  in  despite  of  God;  I  wish  to  take  from  them  the 
navigation  and  jnrisdieticn  of  the  Gnlt  I  know  that  I  shall 
catch  them  unawares;  and  then  I  shall  be  Ictd  her^  and  no 
other."  As  soon  indeed  as  the  junction  was  completed,  the 
flotilla  left  Brindisi,  and  entered  the  Gulf  (July  1617);  bat  the 
1  "A  little  iiioM«ratl),«Uttl»  low  dmni." 
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Venetian  com m finder  advisedly  declined  an  engf^ement,  and  fell 
back  on  Lesina  with  a  tntling  los" ;  and  hereupon  the  Duke  had 
a  bridled  steed  made  with  a  hguie  at  its  feet  in  Venetian 
costume.  The  conversion  of  private  talk  and  cuuhdeutial  papers 
into  historieal  material  adnaits  ns  all  to-day  behind  the  soeiifis; 
bat  even  when  each  nnimpeachaMe  witneaaes  tie  hud  aside,  the 
public  acts  of  Oesona  and  his  confederates,  woridng  (let  us  note) 
on  thdi  own  aoeonnt  rather  than  on  that  of  the  court  of  Madrid, 
were  condncted  in  a  manner  which  oonld  scarcely  deceive 
statesmen  of  moderate  intolli'jence  and  observntion,  far  leas  those 
whom  the  Duke,  in  concert  with  the  Holy  See,  proposed  to  take 
by  surprise.  The  complicity  of  the  poutifT  and  college  was 
strengthened  by  the  visit  of  the  nuncio  on  the  1st  August 
1617,  to  felicitate  Ossuna  on  his  auspicious  enterprise;  and  the 
latter  was  the  mora  sanguine  and  elated,  that»  if  tliia  one  mis- 
oanied,  he  had  two  othexa  in  leeenroi  one  for  September,  the  other 
for  October.  The  viceroy  was  also  in  oorreapondence  with 
BedmaTf  the  late  ambassador  of  Spain  at  the  court  of  England ; 
and  he  was  assured  by  him  that  the  united  maritime  forces  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  and  Algiers  (Uscocchi)  would  have  no  diffinilty  in 
ascending  the  Gulf,  or  even  in  gaining  au  entrance  into  the  city. 
At  Malamocco  a  gang  of  English  refugees  was  ^id  tx>  be  in 
readiness  to  fire  the  Venetian  ships  in  that  port.  Vague  accounts 
meet  the  eye  among  tiie  docnmentary  evidencee  of  the  advanoes 
of  Bedmar  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  English  ambassador  at  Yenice, 
shadowed  in  a  mysterious  letter  from  London,  written  Ij  a  man 
in  great  pecuniary  straits,  and  received  by  the  Government  on 
the  12tli  August:  and  there  is  an  anecdote  of  a  meeting  between 
Wotton  and  Re^m-mlt  in  i  bookshop  at  Venice,  and  of  Eegnault 
darkly  hinting  tiie  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  to  which  "Wotton 
naturally  made  uo  reply.  The  viceroy  himself  seems  to  have 
made  an  effort  to  divert  suspicion  by  favouring  an  idea  that 
tbere  was  a  design  to  seize  Corfu  (April  1618),  of  which  it  was 
known  that  he  had  been  offered  a  plan  long  before  by  a  Gredc 
priest  All  these  armngemente,  ealonlations,  and  interviews  had 
occupied  from  the  outset  not  much  less  than  two  year^  if  we 
leave  out  of  account  the  earlier  stages,  when  Venice  only  surmised 
something  serious,  and  before  the  viceroy  and  his  allies  began, 
toward  the  autumn  of  1617,  to  reduce  their  project  to  a  definite 
shape.  Looking  at  the  steadily  increasing  distrust  and  vigilance 
of  the  Eepublic,  this  long  delay  in  consummation  was  a  grave 
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enor  in  teotus,  m  eadi  day  trnfidded  some  firesb  doe,  however 
liMiignificant  in  itself,  which  tended  to  oonohonte  end  fix 
sospioioD,  and  to  bring  tho  GoTonunent  to  a  definite  ooixne  of 
action. 

Jacques  Pierre  and  his  confideutial  friends  Regnaiilt  and 
Langlad  duly  found  their  way  to  the  presence  of  the  Government. 
Their  arrival  was  more  probably  pi^ceded  than  followed  by 
dispatches  from  Rome,  iu  which  the  ambassador  Coutarini  says 
(14th  April  1617):  "The  capitano  Jacques  Pierre  has  in  a 
thonsend  wajs  so  impieasiyely  etated  hie  desire  to  place  himself 
at  the  service  of  your  Seienity,  that  it  has  often  oocnired  to  me 
that  this  conair,  although  he  i»  fall  of  eoonige  and  ardour,  is  little 
deserving  of  confidence,  and  he  seems  to  me  to  sedc  an  engage- 
ment, in  order  that  when  he  is  with  the  fleet  he  may  assist  the 
Duke  of  Ossuna  and  the  Spaniards ;  such  importunity  as  his 
does  not  appear  natural."  The  writer  owned  that  ho  might  be  in 
error,  but  at  auy  rate  he  hoped  that  the  Doge  would  make  use  of 
Pierre  without  damage  to  the  Eepublic.  The  resident  at  Naples 
does  not  seem  to  have  sent  hia  views  till  August,  when  he 
simply  reported  that  those  who  had  connived  at  the  escape  of  the 
fugitives  were  put  by  the  viceroy  to  cruel  tortures.  SpineUi  did 
not  intimate  any  distrust  of  Pierre.  The  Government  was  at  a 
loss  whom  or  what  to  credit ;  Pierre  was  immensely  plausible, 
and  had  n  store  of  schemes,  and  abundance  of  friendly  informa- 
tion to  communicate  ;  but  nothing  was  settled,  as  it  was  thought 
best  to  await  fuller  intelligence,  beyond  the  general  engagement 
of  Pierre  on  the  5th  August,  when  he  had  been  at  Venice  about 
three  months,  without  any  definite  oonmiission.  It  seone  that 
the  Qovemment^  looking  at  the  active  naval  preparations  of 
Oasuna*  and  treating  hostilities  at  sea  as  a  not  distant  contingency, 
did  not  realise  the  likelihood  not  only  of  taneaon  at  home,  but  of 
secret  correspondence  between  the  man  to  whose  tales  and 
professions  it  was  listening  and  certain  officers  on  board  the  vessels 
getting  ready  for  service  and  the  mercenary  troops  collected 
preparatorily  to  embarkation.  These  men,  quartered  at  the 
Lazaretto,  or  wherever  they  could  be  accommodated,  numbered 
two  or  three  thousand ;  they  were  of  various  nationalities,  chiefly 
adventurers  and  outcasts;  hut  they  included  a  corps  of  Walloona 
under  the  command  of  Count  lievestein.  They  had  nothing  to 
do  but  lounge  about  the  dty,  haunt  the  taverns,  and  amuse 
themselvee  with  idle  gossipw   Pierre  and  his  friends  mixed  with 
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them,  won  Mme  of  them  by  small  pieBents  of  m«mej,  and  pmctiaed 
all.  the  arts  of  good  fellowehip.  Meanvhfle  time  was  passbg; 
the  VenetiaD  accomplices  of  the  vioeroy  were  anxiously  expecting 
to  hear  news  of  tlie  iSeet  which  was  to  participate  in  the  intended 
operation.  The  Norman  sent  messages  to  Osstina;  he  wrote  to 
him  by  clianncls  on  wliich  he  thought  that  he  cotild  rely,  but 
no  reply  came ;  and  on  the  10th  November  1617  the  allied 
squadrons  of  Naples  and  Borne  wei-e  defeated  off  Santa  Croce  by 
the  proveditor-geneml  Veniero.  Still  he  continued  to  lo<de  for 
news  and  relief;  hia  situation  was  hecoming  more  awkward  and 
ftlse;  and  in  Ujuch  1G18  a  tumult  among  tibe  troops  waa 
prematurely  raised  hy  Bobert  Bnmillaid,  one  of  Hie  Spanish 
emissaries.  He  was  not  the  only  instance  of  a  marplot;  for 
shortly  after  the  arrivj^l  of  Pierre  and  the  rest  in  May  of  the 
pre\aou9  year,  the  Norman  foimd  8pinosa  so  likoly  to  prove 
troublesome  that  he  denounced  him  to  the  Government,  and 
caused  his  execution.  On  the  7th  April  Pierre  again  wrote  to 
the  Duke,  stating  that  owing  to  his  procrastinations  the  attack 
must  Ml,  and  that  he  was  in  the  hope  that  the  Signory  might 
confide  to  him  the  task  of  bringing  over  additional  forces  ftom 
the  terra  firma  for  the  protection  of  the  capital ;  and  finally  it 
was  arranged  that  two  of  the  party,  the  brothers  Bouleaux, 
should  proceed  to  Xaples,  and  try  to  have  some  understanding. 
But  on  the  9th  of  the  montli  nn  anonymous  letter  was  picked  up 
in  the  apartment  where  the  College  assembled,  and  was  carried 
to  the  Ten.  It  contained  matter  which  led  to  the  removal  of 
Pierre  on  board  the  fleet,  with  instructions  to  the  commandant 
to  have  him  carefully  watched,  and  Langlad  shared  the  same 
lot  Hie  former  unsucoessAilly  attempted  to  a'vert  the  fittal 
hlow  to  his  ambition  by  making  farther  disclosures  of  the 
plana  of  the  viceroy,  who.  he  allied,  would  have  willingly 
employed  him,  if  he  had  been  prepared  to  quit  the  present 
service. 

Some  time  previonsly  to  this  turning-point  in  the  business, 
Balthazar  Juven  of  Grenoble,  nephew  of  the  Marechal  de  Lesdi- 
guieres,  had  made  his  appearance  to  offer  to  bring  300  men  into 
the  service  <A  the  BepubHc,  and  had  first  presented  himself  to  the 
French  ambassador  Leon  Bnislart,  who,  when  he  had  read  hia 
letter  of  introduction,  laughed,  saying,  *'Ah,  you  do  not  mean  to 
tell  me  that  you  are  going  to  take  the  pay  of  this  Bepublie? 
They  ate  pantaloons,  and  do  not  deserve  to.  have  such  as  you  are 
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to  help  them,"  and  much  more,  adding,  if  he  was  in  want  of  money, 
he  had  better  turn  his  steps  elsewhere.  Juven  «tatod  that  he 
was  there  by  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  and  at  the  r«  o'tiuineiida- 
tion  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  Turin,  and  that  he  should  do 
his  duty.  Bruslart  made  no  farther  ado,  invited  hiui  to  breakfast, 
and  then  aooompanied  bim  to  tlie  Spanish  emliasBy.  The  Spaniflh 
xepmeotatiTe  aaked  him  why  he  had  not  latiier  stopped  ahoit  at 
Milan ;  but  Jnven  answered  that  he  was  a  lienohnan,  and  that 
Frenchmen  did  not  serve  Spaniards,  wherenpon  Bmslart  called 
him  a  Lutheran,  and  b^n  to  expatiate  on  the  merits  of  Bedmar 
and  his  <^oo<lnes3  to  Frenchmen.  Juven,  however,  was  not  to  be 
cajoled,  and  returned  to  the  subject  of  his  engagement  in  the 
Venetian  service.  He  shortly  fell  in  with  a  countryman  named 
Moacassin,  who  at  iir^t  had  some  idea  of  entering  into  the 
oonspiracy,  and  before  Pierre  was  deported,  had  had  a  contiBienoe 
with  him,  and  had  seen  the  programme  of  the  aifangements. 
In  conversation  with  Moncassin,  Juven  pretended  to  be  also 
willing  to  join ;  but  he  subsequently  divolged  the  whole  affair  to 
Maroo  Bollani.  Then,  under  the  pretence  of  concluding  the 
bargain  for  his  troop  with  the  Doge,  he  asked  Monca«sin  to 
accompany  him  to  the  palace,  whero,  when  they  hail  reached  the 
hall,  he  asked  Juven  where  they  were  going.  '•  Why,"  replied 
the  other,  "  I  am  going  to  beg  the  Doge's  leave  to  shell  the  Mint 
and  the  Arsenal,  and  give  Crema  to  the  Spaniards  I "  Honoassin 
tamed  pale»  and  ezoULned, "  Ah,  do  yon  want  to  lose  all  7 "  But 
Jnven  xeassoied  him,  saying  that  he  had  bronght  him  there  to 
reveal  everything ;  and  so  they  did.  Jnven  obtained  his  wish, 
and  proceeded  to  Crema  with  his  company;  and  his  oomnde 
remained  in  the  service  of  Venice 

The  Government  now  determined  to  act.  On  the  12th  May 
1618  Regnauit  and  the  brothers  Bouleaux  were  arrested,  just 
when  the  former  had  been  writing  to  his  sister  iii  i'aris,  to  say 
that  he  had  a  piece  of  business  in  band  whish  would  aave  him 
the  tronble  of  earning  his  livelihood  tax  the  futui^^  which  was 
trae  enough.  Ihe  two  Bouleanz,  it  appeared  at  their  ezunination, 
had  been  engi^ed  at  the  Spanish  embassy  in  the  manufacture  of 
petards  and  fireworks  in  connection  with  a  general  plan  of 
incendiarism  ;  and  they  were  forced  into  the  afimission  tliat  the 
emV>a83y  wn^s  fi  perfect  storehouse  of  arms  and  aunnuniLioii,  and 
that  the  order  of  the  arrangements  had  been  drawn  up  by  Eegnault 

^  Bomuun,  vii.  163. 
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and  Pierre.^  There  had  been  an  attempt  to  secure  Robert 
Brouillard  ;  but  he  took  refuge  in  the  Spanish  eml^sy,  and  it  was 
not  thought  expedient  to  violate  the  sanctuary.  On  the  person 
of  Chfurlea  Bouleaux  were  found  several  damning  papeis ;  two 
Ifltten  of  Lonnxo  Nolot»  a  Boigimdiaii  (Fiem's  messeiiger  to 
Oasniia),  dinctod  to  a  Signor  Firen,  and  in  his  atooldng  two 
others  wntfcen  to  the  Doke  of  Ossnna,  one  ttom  Bohert  BrooiUard 
and  the  oilier  from  the  Spanish  ambassador,  reoonunending 
Bouleaux,  who  was  to  liave  gone  to  Naples  to  arrange  certain 
details  in  respect  to  ulterior  movements  against  Venire.  Both 
these  last  were  sealed,  and  were  enclosed  in  au  envelope  direetpd 
to  Monsieur  Pietro  delle  Conchidie.  The  capture  of  Regnuult 
and  the  others  produced  a  scare,  and  tliere  was  a  sudden  exodus 
from  the  city,  unhindered  hy  the  X^ecnttv^  and  emptying  the 
lodging-hotues  of  their  motley  end  disiepatahle  oocnpanta  All 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  confessed  that  every- 
thing on  their  side  was  ready,  and  that  if  Oasona  had  been  able 
to  support  them,  Venice  must  have  been  overpowered.  They 
confirmed  the  hand  which  Brouillard  had  had  in  the  insurrec- 
tionary movement  among  the  Walloons  at  the  I>a/aretto,  and  the 
collusion  between  Pierre  and  two  of  the  naval  commanders 
belonging  to  the  fleet''  On  the  same  day  which  witnessed  the 
anest  of  R^gnanlt  and  the  two  Bouleaux,  orders  were  transmitted 
to  the  provedit09>genersl  at  sea  to  dispatch  Fienei  Landed,  and 
their  secretary  Boaaetti,  in  awdi  manner  ee  he  might  judge  fit;  in 
reporting  their  executions,  Yeniero  stated  that  the  fireworks 
fabric^ited  by  Langlad  for  the  use  of  the  fleet  had  been  in  reality 
destined  to  1  ttrn  it.  On  the  18th  Begnault  and  his  confederates 
were  strangled  m  prison,  and  their  bodies  afterward  suspended 
head  downward  between  the  Columns.  Other  sumniary  measures 
followed,  and  about  300  persons  paid  with  their  lives  for  their 
perticipation  in  the  iooUtitk  aad'fiagitbos  project;  hut  no  partieolaie 
have  heen  preserved  of  the*exact  number  or  of  the  mode  of 
disposing  of  them;  and  since  die  Dog^  in  a  rqily  to  the  IVendi 
ambassador  a  little  later,  did  not  deny  the  all^tion,  and  it 

'  (lalibort,  ffistoirc  (U  Fenise,  p.  367.  This  writer  adds  that  an  Avof^dor, 
aooompauied  bj  two  DooemTin,  oooaequeatly  viuted  the  tmhtmj,  Aod  OT«rhaulod 
tiM  wliole  aMsmbl^  of  molike  and  oonlMUtiU*  loiftnMl ;  bat  tbii  Mam*  to  wrat 
confinnatioD,  nuitt  wpoekl^  lit  Am  Cm  «f  tlM  «OlldlMt  <tf  ib« 

to  BroaillanL 

*  Tllii  point  ii  oorrobonit«d  by  two  l«ttMi  on  tho  ooao  day  from  Loretuo 
Veoiero,  proTeditor-general  of  the  fleet,  to  tho  DogO»  Wltttn  from  Our  Lady  of 
CunoU'a  Galley,  26th  January  1617-18. 
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subsequently  appears  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  heard  the  same 
story,  we  must  conclude  that  there  was  a  distinct  and  influential 
Venetian  element,  of  which  the  members  silently  perished. 
Broslart  declared  tliat  fifty  patricians  were  accomplices.  Wha^ 
aad  ahodks  miut  have  be&Uen  hooaeliolds  where  a  fiither,  or  a  bod, 
or  a  brother,  whoee  guilt  was  nnauspected  pwhaps  bj  Uie  tea^  waa 
wiaed  }jiy  the  ehiiro  to  be  seen  no  more  1  What  a  spectacle  the 
Lower  Dungeons  must  have  ofTered  during  days  and  days  !  One  iX 
two  individuals,  against  whom  there  was  insufficient  evidence,  were 
set  at  liberty.  Juven  had  been  for  some  time  passed  in  Venetian 
pay.  An  informer  gave  the  Government  to  understand  that  he 
was  a  party  to  a  scheme  for  delivering  Crema  to  the  Spanish 
governor  of  Milan  -  and  he  was  detained  on  this  charge,  but 
Idiidly  tnated/  and  erentoally  releaaed.  He  auppUed  bia 
emplojeri  with  aome  uaefol  intelUgenoe  lelatitye  to  the  Auatrian 
deaigtia  on  Padua  in  1619,  and  he  ended  by  letnzning  to  Franoei 
Moncann,  who  had  been  saved  by  Juven  from  yielding  to  the 
temptation  to  join  the  conspirators,  was  liberally  rewarded,  and 
had  employment  found  for  him  at  his  own  request  in  Candia, 
whence  under  date  of  30th  November  1619  we  find  him  for- 
warding to  Venice  his  plans  for  the  more  efifectual  defence  of  the 
island. 

About  two  years  elapsed  before  the  vesttgea  end  ramifieationa 
of  the  plot  were  ezhauated,  and  before  the  GoYemaent  had  aatiefied 
itaelf  and  others  on  all  pointa.    For  the  time  a  variety  of  epeoial 

preoautions  was  taken  to  prevent  any  fieah  surprises ;  and  guards 
were  stationed  at  many  unusual  places,  especially  at  the  Spanish 
embassy,  avowedly  for  the  protection  of  the  Marquis  of  Bedmar 
and  his  staff.  The  city  was  resonant  with  accounts  of  the  recent 
thrilling  and  tragical  affair,  and  the  Spaniards  were  in  all  mouths  ; 
groups  collected  under  the  windows  of  the  Spanish  embassy,  and 
did  not  diflgoise  their  hoetile  aentimente.  Bedmar  thooi^t  it 
not  inopportune  to  present  himself  to  the  College,  and  protest  the 
entire  innocence  of  his  Cathdio  Majesty  and  himself  of  the  busi- 
ness^ remarking  with  constitutional  effirontexy  that  his  loyalty 
was  known  to  all,  that  his  conscience  was  perfectly  clear,  and 
that  such  proceedings  would  have  been  repugnant  to  Christian 
piety  and  to  any  man  of  upright  intentions.  He  spokp  of  a  wish 
to  go  for  a  short  time  to  Milan,  and  declared  most  solemnly  as 
a  knight  and  a  Christian  ihut  he  Lad  had  uuLhmg  to  do  with 
'  '  KoouuiiQ,  vii.  142. 
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the  late  operatioa;  but  he  suggested  that  the  idea  might  have 
origiiiftted  among  the  pmou  of  ill  lepate  oongr^ated  at  V^iioe, 
and  always  kept  by  him  at  a  distanee.  He  tnuted  that  tuna 
would  prove  the  truth  of  his  wolds ;  but  he  begged  ineanwhfle 
that  his  house  might  be  secoied  from  danger,  as  he  said  that 
the  residences  of  ambassadors  were  ever  held  sacred ;  and  finally 
he  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Republic,  in  whose  goodness 
and  bfniirnity  he  reposed  the  same  confidence  as  his  father  had 
done  and  as  the  king  his  master. 

The  senior  privy  councillor,  Giovanni  Dandolo,  in  reply  to 
this  eourageons  allocution,  drily  said  that  the  matter  should  be 
taken  into  oonsidefation.  Shortly  after,  the  Marquis  took  an 
opportunity  to  state  to  the  Doge  that  he  proposed  to  go  on 
urgent  afiurs  to  Milan,  and  would  be  absent  a  fortnight  or  so. 
The  Doge  cordially  reciprocated  the  desire  of  his  Excellency  to 
see  amicable  relations  between  princes,  and  hoped  that  his 
Catholic  Majesty  would  exhibit  such  a  solicitude.  Bedmar 
termed  himseit  of  all  ambassadors  the  least,  and  so  retired.  He 
was  sucxseeded  by  the  French  representative,  who  complained  of 
the  precipitate  punishment  of  his  countrymen,  and  expressed  his 
disbelief  of  the  existence  of  such  a  conspiracy,  which  he  did  not 
think  it  possible  to  have  matured  in  a  lew  days,  when  so  many 
were  implicated  in  it,  and  (aoooiding  to  his  informants)  fifty 
Venetian  nobles  lending  their  countenance.  It  was  represented 
to  him  that  the  Signory  had  acted  with  the  greatest  deliberation, 
and  held  the  confessions  of  tlte  accused  and  their  appeals  for 
pardon.  If  there  were  Frenchmen  among  them,  they  had  forfeited 
by  their  treason  a  title  to  the  name,  and  so  with  the  Venetians, 
to  whom  he  alluded.  Bruslart,  like  his  Spanish  colleague,  was 
anxious  to  obtain  a  change  of  air,  and  announxsed  his  intention 
to  go  on  a  devotional  visit  to  Our  Lady  ci  Loreto.  In  his  next 
dispatch  to  his  Government^  he  ebaiaoterjaed  the  Venetians  as 
barbarians,  and  dwelt  on  the  idea  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
concoction. 

One  of  the  features  in  the  case  was  the  revelation  of  a  col- 
lateral scheme  on  the  part  of  Ossuna  or  the  Archduke  of  Austria, 
or  both,  for  seizing  the  Istrian  ports  by  means  of  a  man-of-war 
ostensibly  laden  with  salt  for  sale  at  different  points.  The  vessel 
had  left  Barletta  for  TUeste  on  the  5th  May  1618,  but  was  taken 
soon  after  its  depsrture  from  Trieste  by  the  Venetian  oonmiander ; 
and  two  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  matter  w«re  soit  to 
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Venice,  and  vltimatelj  executed.  A  ceitain  Robot  EUjot;  de- 
scribed in  one  yl&ce  as  an  Hungarian,  and  in  another  as  an 

Englishman,  was  a  party  to  the  movpnicnt ;  but  we  hear  nothing 
farther  of  him.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  however,  Sir  Henry 
Wottou,  partly  in  consequence  of  a  rumour  that  the  French  envoy 
and  himself  had  been  charged  with  using  disrespectful  or  malicious 
ezprenioiM  toaGbing  the  BepuUiCi  solicited  en  eudieno^  and 
entered  into  detafls  of  his  aoddentd  knowledge  of  Begnanlt  and 
his  meeting  wiA  him  in  tiie  book^ehop^  of  bis  o0as  of  infonna^ 
tion  and  desiie  to  have  English  lettefs  of  introduction,  and  of  bis 
disdoeares  of  Spanish  designs  on  the  Afinean  coast  Wbtton 
paid  the  Signory  a  second  visit,  because  in  a  mutiny  on  board 
the  fleet  a  number  of  En<^lish  subjects  were  involved,  and  with 
the  rest  suffered  martial  law.  His  Excellency  foreshadowed  the 
r^ntuieut  which  his  Majesty  might  naturally  feel,  particularly 
as  no  distinction  bad  been  drawn  between  the  offenders,  but  all, 
noble  or  otherwise,  had  undergone  the  same  ftite.  At  the  same 
time,  he  presumed  that  discipline  was  essential  to  good  militaiy 
administration.  The  Doge  pointed  out  that  there  were  two 
hundred  persons  concerned,  that  the  Bepoblic  was  placed  in  a  very 
difficult  position,  as  it  was  w*ell  known,  and  that  it  had  merely 
acted  as  other  independent  Powers  were  in  the  liabit  of  acting 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  not  from  the  least  wish  to  affront 
the  King  of  Great  Bniam. 

In  the  winter  of  1618  the  Council  of  Ten  received  a  com- 
munication from  the  Secretary  of  Legation  at  London  about  a 
owtain  Mannering,  an  Englishman,  who  sought  emphqrment  under 
the  Sjgnor}  ,  aiul  his  dissuasion  from  bis  purpose  by  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  who,  understanding  that  he  had  compromised  himself 
by  certain  piratical  acts  with  his  Catholic  Majesty,  promised  to 
obtain  his  pardoTi,  m  ]nn-f  as  he  did  not  serve  the  Venetians, 
adding  that  he  should  ere  long  have  lands  in  Venice  at  his  dis- 
posal, whereupon  Mannering  put  to  him  :  "  And  how  ?  And  is 
Venice  so  easily  to  be  taken?"  His  Excellency  admitted  that 
the  place  was  strong,  but  when  it  was  disanned,  it  would  be  easily 
managed,' and  they  might  leave  the  rest  to  the  Duke  of  Ossuna. 

The  French  ambassador,  in  his  representations  to  the  Doge 
on  two  successive  occasions,  had  on  the  one  hand  put  iorwud. 
the  bold  proposition  that  the  Spanish  plot  was  a  fiction,  even 
^v^tile  he  stated  that  a  considerable  l)ody  of  Venetians  of  family 
were  parties  to  it    His  own  government  was  of  a  different 
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opinion,  as  we  have  seen  ;  and  there  is  a  highly  remarkable  report 
of  a  conversation  on  the  subject  in  the  beginning  of  ,June  1G18, 
between  Eeniero  Zeno,  Venetian  resident  at  Turin,  and  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  who  said :  "  If  those  $ignori  [the  Venetians]  do  not 
take  adirauitage  of  the  preMnt  momsikt^  and  paUiBh  full  patticnkta 
Bod  jaetifyuig  doonxnoiits  of  that  iniqiiitouB  bosmoMt  two  things 
frill  happen ;  the  Spaniards  will  be  saying  that  it  was  an  inven- 
tion, and  was  the  work  of  malcontents  in  Venice,  and  that  those 
nobles,  who  were  put  to  death,  were  the  real  movers ;  so  that  the 
world  will  say  that  the  Signory,  instead  of  discovering  the  fire, 
smothered  it.  The  other  point  is  (and  he  urged  Zeno  to  send  an 
express  home  to  submit  it),  that  they  are  nourishing  a  serpent 
in  tiieir  bosom,  not  perceiving  the  danger,  and  not  remedying  it. 
God  foiUd  (and  he  made  a  feint  of  fiilling  on  one  Imee),  it  nkay 
not  torn  to  their  and  mj  disoomfitiue  1  Signer  Zeno,  it  does  not 
end  here  (the  Bnhe  spoke  in  a  low  tone) ;  there  were  Frenchmen 
in  it ;  I  do  not  speak  of  the  king,  for  there  are  no  better  men, 
but  of  corrupt  ministers,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  communicated 
to  him  80  abominable  a  wickedness,  but  simply  to  have  spoken 
of  a  stroke  to  weaken  and  mortify  the  Republic  .  . 

The  central  crisis,  so  long  in  process  of  maturity,  had  been 
averted  by  the  removal  of  the  foreign  principals  and  tJie  eradica* 
tion  of  the  etiU  more  serious  and  alarming  element — the  traitois 
at  home»  the  comtpt  blood,  which  began  to  vitiate  tiie  national 
life.  The  peril  had  been  infinitely  greater  than  any  one  ontside 
the  councils  and  the  prisons  erer  suspected;  and  the  diifienlty 
of  grappling  with  it  was  immense.  The  seizure  of  the  persons 
of  the  secret  ringleaders  in  the  movement  and  the  dispersion  of 
their  accomplices  would  have  been  tolerably  easy ;  the  normal 
police  and  a  stronL'  detacliment  of  marines  would  liavc  perfunni  1 
the  tu^k  wiiliuut  risk  and  without  impediment.  But  the  large 
body  of  foreign  mereenazies  in  the  capital  at  the  moment,  with 
the  possibility  of  a  anrvival  of  local  disloyalty  among  the  needier 
nobles^  renderad  the  display  of  armed  force  a  dnhious  ezpexsment^ 
for  the  Government  could  not  calculate  on  the  turn  which  such  a 
step  might  have  given  to  afifairs.  It  might  have  provoked  a  riot 
or  even  a  revolution.  Hence  proceeded  an  apparent  dilatoriness 
in  striking  thr  decisive  blow,  and  forcing  an  issue.  Tlie  relief 
was  probably  iiiLtuse,  when  there  was  a  fair  certainty  that  the 
city  itself  was  no  longer  in  jeopardy. 

The  recent  appalling  experience  whfle  it  appeared  to  betray 
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tome  deficiency  in  the  system  of  protecting  a  capital  so  aedoualj 
erposed  to  danger,  less  from  external  attack  than  from  machina- 
tions concerted  within  between  aliens  and  national  malcontents, 
and  accordingly  to  impeach  the  wisdom  or  vigilance  of  the 
oligarchical  rule,  ultimately  tended  still  farther  to  fortify  the 
general  trust  in  the  Council  of  Ten  and  its  delegates,  the  inquisi- 
torial trnunTizato,  ainoe  the  oouiaa  of  avanta  and  the  ditfb  of 
Gonatitational  ctaangaa  had  united  to  deprive  the  Bepublio  of  any 
ptactieal  altematiTe.  The  key  to  the  deoemTiial  mipnmaiBj,  and 
its  succesafnl  laaiBtance  to  attack,  was  its  unquestionable  integrity 
and  its  absence  of  bias — qualities  to  which  the  increasing  symptoxna 
of  loss  of  caste  and  independence  among  certain  impoverished  con- 
stituents of  tlie  Great  Council  naturally  lent  an  enhanced  value.^ 
It  does  not  appear  possible  to  judge  with  precision  when  the 
Government  hrat  satisfied  itself  as  to  the  exact  bearings  and  reach 
of  the  teirifie  danger,  and  its  action  waa  hampered  by  the  painM 
doubt  of  the  extent  to  whidi  aubjects  of  the  Beputalio  were 
implicated;  theinterral  between  the  atage  of  auapioion  and  that  of 
approximate  certainty  strikes  us  as  a  very  long  one ;  and»  on  the 
other  hand,  the  hand  of  the  authors  of  the  plot  almost  seems  to 
have  been  stayed  by  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  design  and 
the  dread  of  a  secret  knowledge  of  the  facts  by  the  authorities. 

Tlie  discontent  of  the  Neapolitans  at  the  oppressive  govern- 
ment of  Ossuna  led  to  liis  recall  in  1G2U  and  the  appointment 
of  OaHlna]  Borgia  in  his  pkoe.  The  Ctaidinal,  finding  a  difficoltj 
in  gaining  an  entnmce  into  the  city,  owing  to  the  leluotaace  of 
the  Duke  to  relinquish  hta  post,  succeeded  in  bribiug  the  guard 
or  garrison  of  Castelnuovo,  and  when  Ossuna,  hearii^  the  salute 
fired  in  honour  of  his  successor,  hastened  to  the  Castle,  they 
refused  him  admittance.  "  Am  I  not  the  Viceroy  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 
"The  Viceroy  is  in  the  castle,"  was  the  answer  given.  About 
the  same  time  the  French  Ambassador  was  replaced,  and  so  three 
of  the  principal  actors  iu  the  dramu  just  closed  quitted  the  scene, 
leaving  the  Bepublic  to  deal  with  other  ocenixences  ksa  giaTCp 
yet  scansely  less  strange  or  less  monmfiiL 

The  Spanish  conspiracy,  of  the  reality  of  which  no  dia- 
paasicmate  mind  can  entertain  the  slightrat  doubt,  left  behind  it 
just  suoh  traces  aa  ita  insidious  oonduct  and  deadly  object 

'  Many  copies  in  diirurcut  lauguages  of  au  account  of  the  SpaoUh  plot  exist  io 
MS.,  aod  are  all  equally  untniit«wrtltj*  Qm  ill  tlM  BiMiotUqiw  at  Ptria  in 
IteUn  «M  mad  bgr  Dtm. 
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might  be  expected  to  preserve.  A  (ioverunieuL,  uevei  prone  to 
overweening  contidcuce  in  those  Powers  with  which  it  maiutained 
the  ordinary  diplomatic  relations,  and  at  all  times  peculiarly 
Boeptical  in  ngpucd  to  Sp«m»  was  just  at  piesent  animated  fay  a 
ferensh  distnut  and  a  nervous  dread  of  all  wbo  were  snppoeed  to 
be  in  touch  with  the  Coturt  of  Madrid  in  a  direct  or  indirect 
manner,  while  at  home  it  was  oigaged  in  repressing  with 
exemplary  severity  electoral  and  other  parliamentary  abuses  and 
scandals,  some  of  the  Barnabotti  or  poor  patricians  having  been 
convicted  of  tampering  with  the  ballot  in  order  to  secure  their 
return  to  offices  of  emolimient.  In  one  case,  Giaiubattista 
Bragadiuo  confessed  to  having  been  in  intimate  relations  with 
Bedmar  and  his  saccessor,  and  his  aooomptioe  lifinotto  receiTed, 
it  appeared,  200  scndi  a  month  from  Spain.  Bragadino  was 
hanged,  and  Minotto  eommitted  to  the  Lower  Dungeons ;  and  the 
Spanish  Ambaassdor  found  it  convenient  to  apply  for  his  passports^ 
nor  was  any  other  representative  of  the  countrj'  appointed  for 
some  time.^  Those  ominous  symptoms  were  overshadowed  for  the 
moment,  however,  by  an  event  of  which  the  origin  dated  back 
to  1611  or  1612,  when,  it  having  been  discovered  that  the  tenor 
of  dispatches  addressed  by  the  Cavaliere  Antonio  Foscarini, 
YoietUia  AmbasBftdCT  to  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  had  been 
divulged,  and  the  Uame  being  attached  to  the  Secretarj  of 
Legation,  Scaramelli,  who  kept  the  seals,  he  was  recalled,  and 
Giulio  If  uscomo  sent  to  take  his  place.  Foscarini  and  Mus(K)mo 
after  a  while  had  serious  disagreements,  and  the  latter  proceeded 
by  artful  intrigue  to  ruin  his  chief.  Ff>scarini  was  a  nobleman 
of  high  family  and  honourable  reputation,  who  had  filled  many 
responsible  positions  with  credit ;  but  he  was  fond  of  pleasure, 
giddy  in  his  beliaviour,  and  indiscreet  in  his  conversation.  11  is 
seotetaiy  was  also  partial  to  society,  could  sing  and  play  well, 
and  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Queen  and  some  of  Ytet  ladiea 
Ihe  breach  between  the  two  Venetiaii  oflftcials  gradually  widened. 
Musoomo  began  to  whisper  insinuations  against  his  oollMgUfl^ 
and  was  assisted  by  the  Cavaliere  Biondi  in  drawing  up  and 
privately  circulating  a  contemptible  libel  entitled,  Sai/in//s  and 
JDoinys  of  the  Ambassador  Foscarini  ;  and  he  actually  prevailed  on 
the  Council  of  Ten  to  accord  him  leave  of  absence  from  London 
to  see  his  aged  father  at  Venice,  and  to  trau^aci  other  urgent 
£unOj  business.    Interrogated  by  the  Inquisitofs  U  State,  the 

1  BaamiR,  yiL  18S. 
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secretary  furnished  such  an  nn  satis  factory  account  of  Foscarini, 
alike  in  his  public  and  private  capacity,  that  it  was  decided  to 
send  back  in  his  place  Giovanni  Rizzardo,  a  notary  attached  to 
the  Chancery,  to  collect  whatever  inf  ormation  he  could  find  in 
relation  to  the  matter,  and  transmit  a  couiidential  report.  The 
remit  waa  that  opinion  in  London  and  about  tho  Gout  waa 
dividedp  and  tliat  the  balance  was  fovonrable  to  the  aocnaed; 
the  King  and  the  Frimate  weate  both  well  diapoeed  toward  him; 
and  the  Qneen,  althongh  her  Majesly  had  taken  momentary 
umbrage  at  some  expressions  on  his  part,  was  once  more  perfectly 
cordial,  and  it  was  said  that  Foscarini  had  been  a  special  favourite 
of  the  late  Princ«  Henry.  But  advices  from  other  quarters, 
particularly  from  the  Venetian  representative  in  France,  who 
had  seen  a  couuLrymau  just  arrived  from  the  English  metropolis, 
fall  of  gossip  about  the  imgnlaiitieB  and  levities  ol  the  Ambaa- 
aadoiv  his  loose  oonrse  of  life,  which  made  him  pass  with  many 
for  a  fool,  his  nnanthorised  coneapondenoe  witih  the  Frenoh 
HogaenotSk  and  other  things,  asserted  to  be  the  common  talk 
in  Paris,  seem  to  have  outweighed  all  other  considerations ;  and 
after  a  sufficiently  long  inter\'al,  to  preclude  the  risk  of  a  false 
step  in  the  face  of  snrh  conflicting  statements  by  e(jually  responsible 
and  trustworthy  inluimauts,  Foscarini  was  recalled.  Prior  to  his 
departure  he  went  to  Greenwich,  and  met  with  a  most  gracious 
leoeption  at  the  handa  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  who,  he  states  in  a 
letter  &om  Oahis^  1st  Januaiy  1616,  sat  down  and  made  him 
sit  bj  her,  and  be  coyered,  while  thej  coiiTeaed.  But  on  his 
arrival  at  his  dsatination  he  and  his  yalet  Ottavio  Kobazza  were 
at  onoe  arrested  and  committed  to  prison.  A  long,  intricate,  and 
tedious  process  of  examination  and  trial  succeeded.  Elaborate 
efforts  were  made  through  the  Secretary  Lionel lo  in  London  to 
obtain  proofs,  first  of  the  treasonable  betrayal  ni  confidence,  and 
secondly  of  private  misconduct.  As  mucii  as  a,  year  and  hail 
posterior  to  the  disgrace  of  the  unhappy  man,  the  liiquisitom 
forwarded  to  En^and  a  series  of  intenogatoiies  for  solution  by 
his  sucosseor  Barbarigo ;  the  question  waa  finally  nSttmd  to  a 
committee  of  seven,  including  the  Inquisitors,  and  on  the  30th 
July  1618,  after  two  years  and  a  half  of  cruel  suspense,  Foscarini 
was  honourably  acquitted,  and  Mnscorno  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment  in  a  fortress.  The  treatment  of  both  amounted  to 
a  mockery  of  justice.  The  scoundrel  Muscorno  assuredly  as  well 
deserved  the  cord  or  the  halter  as  any  of  those  who  had  recently 
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Buffered,  while  to  Foscarini  even  his  full  reinstatemeat  in  favour 
was  an  inadequate  compensation  for  such  lengthened  persecution 
and  obloquy.  The  simple  fact  was  that  the  valet  liobazza  had 
been  Inibed  by  forSt,  a  French  spy,  in  the  abeenoe  of  the 
AwibiMMdor  at  NewiiMurk^t  and  elaewheie,  to  admit  him  to  Che 
room  where  the  papers  weva  ray  incaatunisly  left  open,  and 
that  Fordt  had  copied  them.  Bobaaia  lost  his  right  hand,  and 
was  condemned  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment.  On  the  19  th 
December  1618  Foscarini  at  last  delivered  in  the  Senate  his 
Relation  of  his  French  and  English  embassies,  nearly  three  years 
after  date ;  and  he  there  took  occasion  to  state  that  the  expenses 
which  he  had  necessarily  incurred  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of 
his  oonntry  had  impoTedahed  his  estate  to  the  extent  <tf  between 
14,000  and  16,000  dncate.  He  enbeeqiMiitly  fiUed  a  svooeuiia 
of  hi^  employments,  was  ncsived  on  all  sides  wtth  unabated 
respect  and  affection,  and  had  the  gratifioation  of  hearing  the 
British  Ambassador  reiterate  in  the  Senate  the  assurance,  previously 
tendered  to  him  penonally,  of  his  complete  innocence  of  the 
calumny. 

Muscorno  underwent  his  very  lenient  sentence,  and  emerged 
with  the  fullesL  intention  to  renew  his  attempt  to  undermine  and 
destroy  the  man  whom  he  chose  to  leg^  es  his  atch-enemy. 
His  new  plans  were  of  course  governed  bj  tiie  altered  drcom- 
stsnces.  The  Esrl  and  Countess  of  Aiondel  and  Snney'  had 
settled  in  Italy  since  1619,  in  order  to  avail  themsehres,  in  the 
education  of  their  two  young  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  was  at  a 
later  period  owner  of  the  Arundelian  Marbles,  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  University  of  Padua.  They  had  a  palace  at 
Venice '"'  and  a  country  house  at  Dolo  in  the  neighbourhood,  not 
far  from  the  university ;  and  there  Lady  Arundel  spent  much  of 
her  time,  her  husband  being  firequently  absent  Her  ladyship 
was  said  to  dislike  England,  because  she  had  been  brought  up 
as  a  good  CSatholic ;  and  she  probably  prafiBned  the  ourricolum  at 
Padua  for  her  children  on  the  same  account.  Among  the  guests 
at  the  Villa  Dolo  were  the  English  Ambassador,  the  Tuscan 
resident  Sacchetti,  the  Imperial  delegate  Rossi,  the  Spanish 
Secretary  of  Legation,  and  Others,  including  one  Girolamo  Vaoi, 

'  Romaniii,  vil.  132,  inislfd  by  RawJuu  Brown,  reportjs  her  as  Lady  Arundel  of 
Wardour,  although  he  elsewhere  gives  a  letter  from  her  ladyship  subscribed  Ahthca 
Arundel  Olid  Surrey. 

^  The  Cm  M Qoenigo,  wUre  Lidy  Wortlsj  Montagu  and  Lord  Byraa  aftamwd 
stayed. 
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wlium  his  hostess  did  uut  uf  course  recoguise  as  a  commoD 
infonuer;  and  Foaoaxini  caina  Taiy  oocaaioaally.^  Yet  it  was 
upon  tlua  basis  that  Musoorao  built  ap  his  second  case  against 
his  fonner  chief;  and  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  ooUaaion  of 

Rossi  and  of  a  friend  of  the  latterp  Giulio  Cazzari,  who  fabricated 
between  them  a  series  of  papers  incriminatiDg  Foscarini  Tius 
distressing  affair  differed  from  the  preceding  one  so  far  tluit  a  very 
lirief  space  of  time  sufficed  to  impress  the  (lovernment,  witii  these 
liruments  before  them,  of  the  treasonable  correspond  en  ci'  the 
Uavaliere  with  Milan,  tije  Emperor,  and  Spain ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  8th  April  1622,  as  he  was  leaving  the  Senate, 
Foscarini  had  a  doak  suddenly  thiown  ont  him  '  and,  so  muflkd, 
was  cairied  to  priaon  under  a  wanant  from  the  Inquisitois  of 
State.  The  latter  had  been  supplied  for  a  stipulated  amount  by 
Girolamo  and  Domenigo  ^'ani,  of  wliom  the  first  has  been  named 
as  an  unsuspected  frequenter  of  the  Villa  Do!o,  and  who,  as  some 
said,  were  uncle  and  nephew,^  with  the  entire  seri^  of  rejtuted 
communications.  The  two  Vani  swore  that,  besides  their  own 
evidence  and  tlie  written  record,  one  Giovanni  Battista,  who 
served  the  Spanish  agent,  knew  these  facts,  and  would  depose 
to  them.  The  Mantnaa  resident  at  Venice  fsHBrs  to  Foscarini 
as  a  senator  with  wide  skeres,  or»  in  other  woxds,  of  the  first 
rank. 

It  was  alleged  that  Foacarini  frequented  the  residence  of 
I^dy  Arundel  at  night  and  unaccompanied,  dressed  in  a  fantastic 
manner ;  but  the  main  charge  was  that  he  paid  these  visits  in 
order  to  carry  on  a  clnndestine  negotiation  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Emperor  and  witli  S|)ain,  and  that  he  enjoyed  for  his 
services  a  pension  of  6000  gold  crowns  a  year.  The  guilt  of 
the  priscmer  appeared  to  his  peoa  and  judg»  so  manifest  that 
on  the  20thj  out  of  fifteen  votes,  thirteen,  the  Doge  himself 
included,  were  in  favour  of  capital  punishment  by  stmngnlation 
and  subsequent  exposure  between  the  Columns.  The  deliberations 
had  lasted  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  between  seven 
and  eight  Foscarini  was  no  more.  He  had  left  a  will,  witnessed 
bj  the  prison  officials,  whereby  be  bequeathed  sums  of  money 

•  The  above  naiiiwl  Siiccli<.  tti,  in  a  di.spatch  to  his  CoTernment,  2l8t  April  1622, 
mj»t  "il  aeutor  Foscarioi  ch'  et»  aUto  amboaciAtor  in  lughUtem  la  yiaiUTa 
^wldte  Tolt«^  m  bm  pfnttoato  nritriine  Totte.**  Bmuain,  tU.  16S. 

»  Btliquiae  WoUonumne,  1672,  p.  808. 

*  Ibid.  p.  307,  where  there  is  a  letter  to  &u  &Qonymotu  comspoDdeut  about 
tha  hmlinwi 
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to  various  friends,  including  Fra  Sarpi;  but  all  the  legatees 
lenoimced  their  dainu.^  To  tlie  nugoritft  who  beheld  the  die- 
figmed  oorpie'  dangling  from  the  gibbet  till  aunaetk  the  gruesome 
spectacle  was  the  earliest  knowledge  of  the  tragedy. 

The  judgment  was  subscribed  by  the  Doge  and  other  members 
of  the  Council,  and  concluded  with  these  words :  "  This  judgment 
absolves  the  tribunal  from  the  imputation  of  having  suffered  itself 
to  fedl  into  error  or  of  having  acted  arbitrarily  in  a  matter  affect- 
ing the  honour  and  life  of  the  citizens." 

The  same  day,  Wotton,  having  understood  that  Lady  Arundel 
contemplated  a  visit  to  Gssa  Mocenigo,  dispatdied  a  secretary  post- 
haste to  Ddlo  to  communicate  what  had  happened,  to  say  that  the 
Signory  spoke  of  ordering  her  ladyship  to  quit  the  Dominion 
within  three  dajrs,  and  to  recommend  her  to  countermand  her 
journey.  The  messenger  found  Lady  Arundel  from  home,  and 
followed  her  as  far  as  Lizza  Tusina,  where  he  delivered  his  clmrge. 
Its  effect  was  to  confirm  her  ladyship  in  her  resolution  to  proceed 
to  Venice,  where  she  arrived  very  late  in  the  evening.  It  was 
with  some  dilhculty  that  Wotton  prevailed  on  her  to  wait,  till  an 
interview  with  the  Signory  could  be  arranged.  But  she  ulti- 
mately wrote  a  polite  lettor  to  the  Doge^  in  which  she  protested 
her  complete  innocence  of  any  connection  with  the  case,  and 
respectfully  soUoited  an  audience,  which  was  accorded  to  her  on 
the  29  th.  She  was  accompanied  by  Wotton,  and  placed  on  the 
right  hand  of  his  Serenity  in  the  Council  of  Pregadi.  The 
Countess  delivered  her  statement  in  English,  "Wotton  following 
with  an  Italian  version,  both  alike  aflnming  that  she  had  not 
seen  Poscarini,  nor  heard  from  kim,  in  the  last  eighteen  months, 
and  that  she  was  eager  to  dear  hersdf,  her  name,  and  her  nation 
of  such  an  unjust  accusation;  and  the  reply  of  the  Doge,  pre- 
viously settled,  was  read,  exoneiating  her  ladyship  fiwm  all  blame, 
and  adding  that  steps  had  been  taken  to  explain  to  the  Earl 
Marshal,  through  the  English  Legation,  the  whole  of  the  circum-> 
stances,  and  to  intimate  tho  profound  goodwill  of  the  Signory, 
and  its  pain  at  the  iiiadv,  rtence.  A  propitiatory  oblation  of 
confections  and  wax  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  ducats  was  at  the 
same  time  made  to  the  aggrieved  lady ;  and  a  dispatch  had 
already  been  addressed  on  the  28th  to  the  Venetian  Embassy  in 

*  See  Fra  Rnrpi's  Icttpr  in  RoiniTiin,  vii.  ICS. 

*  Wottoa  says  that  his  face  was  bnuseil  by  being  dragged  along  the  ground  ;  bat 
1m  anggNts  that  this  nu^  h*T»  bem  dona  to  diagiuM  bis  idmtity. 
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London  to  do  what  was  necessary  to  restore  amity.  Lady 
Arundel  was  ])robably  the  onlj  woman  who  evtf  made  one  in  that 
august  assembly. 

Her  ladyship  had  not  waited  for  the  \iew8  of  the  Senate  to 
transmit  to  the  Earl  in  England  a  full  narrative  of  tiie  whole 
biuiness,  and  Uie  text  of  her  foitbooming  vindication,  by  her 
DMIjjor-domo  VeroeUixiL  Both  Lord  Arundel  and  the  King  were 
aatiafied  with  what  ahe  had  done ;  but  th^  ooneoned  in  feeling 
that  Wottott  exposed  her  to  too  giave  a  risk  in  not  absolutely 
refusing  to  sappcnt  her  personal  appeal  to  the  Signory,  from  which 
some  unpleasant  consequences  might  have  ensued.  It  dofs  imt 
transpire  that  his  lordship  moved  any  farther  in  the  case  ;  but 
James  I.  sat  down  on  the  10th  June  1622  to  write,  "from  our 
I'alace  ut  Greenwich,"  a  letter  ^  to  the  Doge,  thanking  hiui  for 
exonoating  our  moat  dear  kinawoman "  ttom  an  ni^juat  aoi^- 
don,  stating  his  readiness  at  all  times  to  reciprocate  such  good- 
wiU,  and  expressing  the  gratification  of  the  Earl  Marshal  at  the 
honour  done  to  his  wife,  and  so  forth.  Lady  Arundel,  however, 
removed  shortly  after  to  Turin,  where  she  lived  till  the  circum- 
stances had  been  forgotten." 

But  the  worst  and  most  cruel  part  was  to  come.  The 
employers  of  the  informers  Vani,  not  satisfied  with  having  dis- 
posed of  one  victim,  next  proceeded  to  deuouuce  a  second  noble- 
man inimical  to  the  Spanish  party,  named  Marco  Miaui  Sir 
Heniy  Wotton  writes  from  Venice  to  a  correspondent*:  "But 
one  of  the  Inquisitors,  either  by  nature  mora  advised  than  the 
rest,  or  intenerated  with  that  which  was  already  done,  would  by 
no  means  proceed  any  farther  without  a  pre^amination  of  the 
aforesaid  fliovau  Battista,''  which  might  now  the  more  con- 
veniently, and  the  more  silently,  be  taken,  because  he  had  left 
the  house  of  the  Spanish  Ai,'ent,  and  was  married  in  the  Town  to 
a  Goldsmith's  Daughter.  Tu  nmke  short,  they  draw  this  niau  to 
a  secret  account,  where  he  doth  not  only  disavow  the  having  ever 
seen  any  QenUeman  in  the  Spanish  Agent's  house,  but  likewise 
all  such  interest  as  the  Accusers  did  pretend  to  have  in  hia 
acquaintance,  having  never  spoken  with  any  of  them,  but  only 

*  Printed  in  Rotnaxiiii,  vii.  194-6. 

2  The  Earl  died  at  Padua  in  1646. 

s  Jttiiquiie  tFotttmiatue,  1672.  pp.  308-9. 

*  Romanin,  Til  196,  Mtmt  to  M  at  fault  Ittre,  for  1i«  mittt : — ^**iiMiiap]ttuno 

p^r  (inali  iinlizii  od  accusr,  ma  ciit  i  «'  i  hc  coiuiiiciaioiio  a  aatgm  Mipatti*  ,  .  .** 
And  he  applauda  the  avowal  of  th«  Ten  as  "  un  atto  aublima." 
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three  words  by  chance  with  the  elder,  namely  Girolamo,  upon 
the  Piazza  di  S.  Stephano.  Hereupon  the  Inquisitors  confronted 
him  with  the  Accusers ;  they  confess  without  any  torture  their 
malicious  Plot,  and  had  sentence  to  be  hanged,  as  was  afterwards 
done.  But  now  the  voice  running  of  this  detection,  the 
Nephews  of  tiie  executed  Cavalier,  namely  Kioolo  and  Girolamo 
Foacarini,  make  haste  to  prasent  a  petition  (in  all  opiiiion  moat 
equitable)  to  the  Decemvizal  Tribunal,  that  the  fidse  Accusen  of 
the  abovesaid  Marco  Miani  might  be  xe-examined  likewise  about 
their  Uncle.  The  Council  of  Ten,  upon  this  Petition,  did  assemble 
early  in  the  morning,  which  had  not  been  done  in  long  time 
before ;  and  there  they  put  10  voicee,  whether  the  Nephews 
should  be  satisfied. 

"  In  the  hrst  iiailutatiuu  the  balls  were  equal ;  in  the  second 
there  was  one  ball  more  in  the  negetiTe  box,  either  because  the 
fidse  witnesses,  being  now  condemned  men,  were  disabled  by 
couTse  of  law  to  give  any  forther  testimony,  or  fiof  that  the 
Council  of  Ten  thought  it  wisdom  to  smother  an  irrevocable 
enor.  The  Petition  being  denied,  no  possible  way  remained  for 
the  Nephews  to  clear  the  defamation  of  their  Uncle  (which  in  the 
rigour  of  this  Government  had  been  likewise  a  stop  to  their  own 
fortunes),  but  by  means  of  the  confessor,  to  whom  the  Delin- 
quents should  disburtheu  their  souls  before  their  death,  and  by 
him,  at  importunity  of  the  said  Ifl'epibews,  the  matter  was 
revealed.  .  * 

The  two  Vani  were  put  to  death ;  and  the  CouncU  of  Ten 
was  thus,  as  we  seem  to  be  entitled  to  believe,  forced  into  an 
admission  of  having  perpetrated  the  grossest,  most  inexcusable, 
and  most  detrimental  blunder  ever  capable  of  being  laid  to  its 
charge.  It  was  a  poor  atonement  to  the  family,  whicli  the 
tribunni  oH.  t  u  I  wlicn  it  placed  among  its  archives  a  minute  as 
wautmg  111  candour  as  the  proceeding  itself  had  been  in  perspi- 
cacity and  justice.^  After  a  verbose  preamble,  in  which  the 
Council  erroneously  predicated  of  their  measure  that  it  was  a 
spontaneous  one,  it  signified  that  the  representatives  of  the 
deceased  were  to  suffer  no  taint  in  blood  or  forfeiture  of  property, 
and  that  the  resolution  was  to  be  read  in  the  Great  Council  for 
the  information  of  the  world.  Printed  copies  of  it  were  exposed 
for  public  sale,  and  were  sent  to  all  the  Courts.  The  remains  of 
.Foscarini  were  exhumed,  and  were  reinterred  in  the  Church  of 

*  Soe  it  entire  in  Bomanin,  vii  297» 
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the  fkui  ivith  07617  "^^^  ^  qnnpathy  and  attribnte  of  tplendonr. 
A  bust  sumoimtuig  an  maeiiptioii  is  to  be  aaen  in  the  Ghureli  of 
S.  Eustachio  near  the  old  Foacorim  residence. 

Such  was  what  may  be  termed  the  third  act  in  the  great 
Spanish  sclieme  for  breaking  the  power  of  a  State,  wliich  pre- 
sented to  the  subjects  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  the  twofold  aspect 
of  inculcating  principles  antagonistic  to  monarchy  and  popery. 
First  came  the  rupture  with  Paul  V.  during  the  years  1605-7  : 
then  succeeded  the  Spanish  conspiracy,  which  reached  its  climax 
in  1618 ;  and  now  we  may  look  back  on  the  nuaerable  Foecaiini 
mtMsaniage  and  wiong. 

The  Doge  Marco  Foecaiini,  a  centoxy  and  a  half  later,  in  an 
apology  for  the  Tn  piisitors  as  an  institution*  took  occasion  to 
recall  the  painful  misadventure  to  which  his  ancestor  was  sacri- 
ficed, and  said  that  he  held  as  a  household  tradition  the  grateful 
and  tender  recollection  of  that  day,  the  16th  January  1623, 
when  the  Great  Council  by  solemn  resolution,  transmitted  to  all 
the  Courts,  declared  the  tragical  accident  whicli  had  befallen  a 
citiaen  who  had  discharged  the  hi^est  d^nities  in  the  State." 
Bat  the  speaker  pertinently  oonoluded:  "Nothing  is  said  then, 
accept  that  the  fcauds  of  three  villains  had  ontbalanoed  the  per^ 
caption  of  three  inqnisitOTOi"  ^  When  an  executive  organisation, 
such  as  this  before  our  eyes,  was  hoodwinked  and  doped  by  such 
persons,  to  the  degradation  and  ruin  of  a  public  servant  of  long 
and  high  standing,  there  should  be  less  wouiler  that  a  man  of 
such  consummat-e  address  and  profound  craft  as  Jacques  Pierre 
imposed  on  its  credulity  during  months,  and  brought  within  a  point 
or  two  of  snocesa  his  gigantic  aiterpriaa 

The  Franco-Spanish  ague  was  rather  long-lived ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  rdate  an  incident  which  illustrates  the  drastic 
and  impartial  sternness  of  the  Venetian  nature,  and  shews  that, 
on  the  supposition  of  his  guilt,  Foscarini  had  not  been  exception- 
ally punished.  The  Sieur  do  la  TTaye,  who  was  in  the  Venetian 
service  about  1650,  says,  wniuig  about  fifteen  years  later' —  . 
"  About  twenty-six  years  since,  one  of  the  family  of  the  Contarini, 
and  nephew  to  the  Doge  that  was  then,  was  strangled  lu  i'rison 
for  having  been  seen  in  a  Gondoloe  with  a  Secretary  of  Spain." 

'  lie  iuig}it  have  said,  uf  a  Doge,  six  Privy  Couneilluni,  three  Chiefs  of  the  Ten, 
three  Avogwlora,  and  three  InqityitlffilL  Tl»  MBtMM*  ]irapoNcl  hf  tin  DofB ; 
but  Mrb*ps  h*  did  not  vote. 

*  FaUqf  mid  ffMMnmuRl         FcmfiMU^  trtiMlattd  into  Eoglish,  1671,  pp. 

SS. 
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But  the  distrast  extended  to  the  Frtndi  it  seema,  ibr  the  same 
writer  immediately  adds—*'  A  Friend  of  mine^  one  Labia,  a  noUe 
Yenetbn,  who  had  sgmA  much  of  his  time  in  Fmnce,  when 
Monsieur  du  Pleuia  Beean^on  took  his  leave  of  the  Senate,  ad* 

miring  the  beauty  and  accomplishment  of  the  young  Chevalier 
his  Son,  he  could  not  contain  himself  from  accosting  him  and 
paying  his  respects,  but  suspecting  that  one  of  the  Council  of 
Ten  (wlio  are  always  about  the  Aniba-mdors)  had  observed  him, 
he  was  glad  of  his  own  accord  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  those  teirible  Judges,  to  acknowledge  his  fault  and  implore 
their  pardon  *' — and  he  waa  exonsed,  because  he  had  aeted  thna 
promptly,  and  bad  forestalled  an  infinmatioa 

Wliile  all  this  political  trouble  was  agitating  Venice,  Fra 
Paolo  Sarpi  continued  to  lead  a  retired  and  studious  life  in  the 
residence  near  Saint  Mark's,  which  the  Government  had  assigned 
to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  chosen  companions.  His  official 
services  were  occasionally  sought  in  points  arising  between  the 
Signory  and  his  IloUness ;  but  timre  had  not  been  of  late  mucli  to 
occupy  him.  His  health  had  during  some  time  been  affected  by 
certain  ailments ;  but  he  took  little  notioe  of  timn,  until,  being  in 
the  place  where  the  archives  were  preserved,  on  the  26th  Mardi 
1$22,  he  was  seised  with  a  chill ;  he  lost  his  voice,  and  a  catarrh 
and  feveriab  attack  supervened.  These  symptoms  continued 
during  three  months ;  and  his  strength  gradually  failed.  He 
experienced  increasing  difficulty  in  producing  circulation,  and  his 
digestive  organs  were  feeble.  He  was  sufTering  from  the  conse- 
quences of  a  prolonged  neglect  of  liis  health.  It  was  Saturday, 
the  14th  January  1623,  when  he  felt  an  inability  to  rise  in  the 
morning.  Several  distingaished  viaitorB  called  to  inquire  for 
him.  He  was  aware  that  he  was  in  imminent  danger,  but  he  did 
not  part  with  his  cheerfulness.  To  the  Erati  at  his  bedside  be 
said — "  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  comfort  you ;  now  it  is  for  you 
to  keep  in  good  spirits."  Fra  Fulgentio  was  summoned  by  the 
Signory  to  let  them  know  linw  Sarpi  was.  "  He  is  in  (Mfrcniis." 
'  And  liis  mind  ? "  "  It  is  perfectly  clear."  Three  questions  of 
great  public  importance  were  then  confided  to  Fulgentio  to  put 
before  his  friend.  Sarpi  sent  the  replies,  and  the  latter  were  the 
same  evening  read  in  the  Senate,  which  dedded  to  act  upon  them. 
The  dying  man  then  made  one  of  those  near  him  read  aloud  the 
description  of  the  passion  of  Christ  in  St  John's  Gospel,  Saipi 
repeating  the  passage :  **  Qum  pnpotnit  Ikm  nudiaioremptr^iM 
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in  sanguine  mo."  His  medical  adviser  arrived,  and  made  known 
to  him  that  he  had  a  very  short  time  to  livOt  whereupon,  smiling, 
he  said :  **  Blessed  be  God !  that  pleases  me  which  pleases  Him. 
With  His  succour  we  shall  perform  well  this  h^t  act."  The 
physician  j  posed  to  give  him  a  restorative  ;  but  Sarpi  declined 
it.  His  tongue  was  viscous,  and  he  asked  i  m  Marco  to  hand 
him  Iiu  scalpel,  wliioli  vts  not  in  its  Qswl  place.  "  Ah  1 "  he 
cried,  '*heie  it  iB«  Hoke  mora  can  of  it  in  fntore;  it  is  a  small 
thing;''  He  continued  to  talk  in  a  snbdned  tone,  repeating 
several  times  with  satis&ction :  "  CSome,  let  ns  go  where  God  calls 
us."  He  then  fell  into  a  sort  of  stupor,  mottering  to  himself ;  but 
presently  he  lifted  his  voice  audibly,  sajing :  "  Let  us  go  to  Saint 
Mark's ;  it  i^^  late  ...  I  have  murh  to  do."  He  heard  the 
eightii  hour  ^  sLi  ike,  and  counted  the  sounds  one  by  one  ;  and  when 
they  had  cea.sed  he  said :  "  It  is  eight ;  make  haste  to  give  me 
what  the  physician  has  ordered."  It  was  some  muscadel  which 
the  doctor  had  sent  him  fkom  his  own  cellar;  and  he  had  harel7 
put  it  to  his  lips  when  he  refused  more,  observing:  "It  seems  to 
me  strong."  Feeling  faint,  he  motioned  Fra  Fnlgentio  to  his  side, 
embraced  and  kissed  him,  and  " '  Do  not  stay  here  any  hmgee,* 
quoth  he,  '  looking  at  me  ;  it  is  not  right ;  go  and  take  your  rest, 
and  I  will  go  to  God,  whence  vro  Vuivo  all  of  us  come.'  "  Fulgentio 
complied ;  but  he  and  the  others  shortly  returned,  and  kneeliug 
down  round  the  bed,  said  in  low  tones  the  Viyilia  Morimrum, 
Sarpi  repeating  the  words  as  well  as  he  could  after  them.  The 
crucifix  was  placed  in  front  of  him;  he  made  an  eflbrt  to  join  his 
hands,  and  first  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  object,  and  then  partly 
dosmg  them,  he  yielded  up  Us  biave  and  noble  spirit  The  Isst 
articulate  words  he  was  heard  to  pronounce  were:  EsTO 
Perpetua  !  His  beloved  oountiy  was  his  last^  as  it  had  been 
his  chief,  thought. 

His  remains  were  consigned  to  the  earth  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  concourse  of  ecclesiastics  aud  laity  ;  and  the  Hepublic  gave 
direction  for  the  safe  custody  in  suitable  binding  of  all  lus  papers, 
and  for  the  ezecntion  of  a  marble  bust  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Cauuck  of  the  Senri,  as  a  mark  of  pnUio  gratitude  and  respect. 
The  work  was  intrusted  to  Jacobo  Campagna ;  but  tiie  Boman 
Curia  and  its  supporters  at  home  succeeded  in  preventing  any 
progress  with  the  monument.  The  Venetian  Ambassador  at 
Borne  (Beniero  Zeno)  reported  no  modification  of  the  aoimoaity 
1  About  om  o'olook  in  tlia  monJ^g; 
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against  Sarpi,  and  recomnwided  a  policy  of  complalianfift,  adding 

that  the  departed  had  no  need  to  live  in  stone,  as  he  would 
live  in  the  national  annals  with  less  risk  of  oblivion.^  Within 
a  week  of  the  death  a  notification  of  the  event  had  been  sent  to 
the  Holy  See  and  to  the  other  European  courts,  with  an  emphatic 
expression  of  the  general  sorrow,  and  an  account  of  the  last 
honour  paid  to  his  mamory ;  and  tibe  step,  which  might  have  been 
eonsfeniaUe  into  a  caitel  of  defiance  against  Boa^nncesiieh  a  xtie 
homage  was  paid  to  the  Ven^ian  ol  all  Venefeiana  most  diatarte- 
fnl  and  most  formidable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Papacy,  possiUy 
explains  the  opposition  to  the  proposed  moDBoriaL 

Whatever  maj'  be  the  estimated  literary  value  of  his  works, 
or  his  true  place  as  a  theologian,  Sarpi  stands  face  to  face  with  us 
to-day  as  one  of  those  personalities  which  render  hidiury  less 
muiiuLuuoas,  less  iguobie,  and  less  sad  :  for  his  sorrows  were  those 
of  every  strong  spiiit  struggling  for  right,  and  his  pleaanies  those 
of  every  great  mind  seaxching  for  tmth.  The  portrait  which 
aocompanies  some  of  his  hooks  seems  to  have  been  ptodnoed 
under  the  superintendenoe  of  W6tton»  and  it  diqdays  the  scar  left 
by  the  Boman  stilettos 

>  The  ohapel  and  altar  of  the  Vergine  Addolor»ta  »t  the  Servi  were  demolishwl  in 
1828,  bat  tb0  bones  of  Sarpi  into  nmnaHj  ptmurtd  uid  reinterred  at  8a» 
IGctadt    VvnM  on  tiie  15ui  lT«f«mbtr  ti»  mum  yttr. — ^Roaunui,  rii.  81. 
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Europe — Venice  and  the  Netherlands — War  in  tho  Valtcllino  (1620) — Activity 
of  VsiMtiui  Anns  and  DiplomMa[(l 620-S0)<— Pb^  at  Venioe  ( 1 6  3  o )~  Unoraal 
IfortaHtj—DsatiMof  Gudinal  RfebeHea  and  Lods  XIIL  (1M2  4  :i)  -C«fdlaa] 
Mazarin — Threatenwl  flaiigcr  to  C'aiiilia — Pretext  of  the  Iwltfor  going  to  War 
— Scene  at  Constantinople  between  the  Divan  and  the  Diplomatic  Cordis — Com- 
BMBOsniMlt  of  Candiot  War  (1644<46)>-8trenaon8  exertions  of  Venice  to 
preserve  the  Island — Treaty  of  Westphalia  (164S) — Kventiml  surrender  of 
Condia  to  the  I'orte  on  honourable  temta — Kuomious  losses  of  the  Turks  during 
a  fiDar*aail>twni1j  jam*  i&tamiMait  (1646>e9X 

The  sequence  of  the  Doges  since  the  veteran  Nicolo  da  Ponte  was 
chosen  to  replace  that  remarkable  figure,  Sebastiano  Veniero,  in 
1578,  has  been  hitherto  left  unchronicled  as  a  feature  of  secondary 
importance,  and  as  not  otfering  in  itself  any  historical  points 
dMerving  of  8p«cial  atleotioiL  Tho  dtment  in  tlio  ooosfeitiition, 
on  which  all  onoe  leant  and  tmnod,  has  beoomo  little  beyond  an 
official  medimn  and  a  nugestic  or  pompooi  a^jnnet  Da  Ponte, 
if  the  popular  desire  had  been  consulted,  would  have  had  as  his 
successor  Vincenzo  Morosini,  who  in  &ct  commanded  a  mti^nty 
in  the  electoral  conclave.  But  he  was  induced  to  give  way  to 
Pasquale  Cicogna,  who  aggravated  the  dissatisfaction  at  his 
appointment  by  his  frugality  in  scattering  largesse  among  the 
crowd  as  he  was  carried  in  the  chair  round  the  Piazza.  Cicogna, 
a  descendant  of  the  apothecary  who  was  admitted  to  the  Great 
Conncil  after  war  of  Chioggia,  was  happy  in  witnessing  ten 
years  of  psaoe  (1585-95),  persistentiy  maintained  in  spite  of 
evoy  attempt  to  prevail  on  the  Signoiy  to  join  politkal  or 
military  alliances  both  in  westsm  and  eastern  Europe.  Bven 
with  the  Porte  friendly  relations  were  preserved,  and  in  1595  a 
new  treaty  concluded.    But  this  administration  was  distinguished 
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by  many  architectural  improvonents  and  embeUishineiits ;  the 
dacal  paIaoe>  the  public  libmry,  and  the  Mint  were  brought 
nearer  to  complctiou  ;  and,  above  all,  the  famous  Kialto  bridge, 
after  formiTip-  a  subject  of  discussion  and  negotiation  since  the 
commeucemeut  of  the  centurv',  wa.s  thrown,  pursuant  to  a  res*  In 
tion  of  the  Senate  (7th  January  1587-88),  across  the  Grand 
Canal,  from  the  design  of  Antonio  da  Ponte,  in  a  single  arch ; 
the  fiist  stone  had  been  laid  on  the  Slat  May  1585.^  There 
weie  tinee  ocanpetiton,  indiidixig  Seamoasi;  hat  <^»iiiH>ii8''a8  to 
detaila  were  incited,  and  aa  many  as  fonr-and'twenty  pvofMonal 
persons  came  forward  to  offer  suggestions.  They  were  co-oper- 
ating in  a  work  which  scarcely  the  three  interposed  centuries  has 
divested  of  its  uniqueness.  Among  the  designs  submitted  at  an 
earlier  date  (1524-25)  by  Michael  Angelo,  Sansovino,  and  others, 
one  shewed  a  liue  of  shops  on  either  side ;  a  second  propuaed  a 
covered  way.  The  object  was  limited  in  all  cases  to  the  accom- 
modation of  pedefltrian& 

On  the  night  of  the  26th  April  1596,  after  the  death  of 
the  Doge  Cicogna,  a  Tociferona  damonr  spread  oyer  the  precincts 
of  the  palace,  demanding  the  election  of  Marino  Gximani,  who 
was  a  special  popular  favourite,  insomuch  that  there  was  at  one 
moment  a  fear  of  a  tumult.  But  the  next  day  Grimani  was 
actually  returned ;  and  the  general  rejoicing  and  exultation  were 
boisterous,  a  bonfire  being  made  of  the  benches  lying  about 
the  public  offices.  A  large  quantity  of  bread  and  wiue  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor  and  the  boatmen  at  the  ferries.  The 
new  Dege  was  as  lavish  in  hia  laigesse  as  the  Boge  before  him 
had  been  niggard ;  and  the  Dogsxessa  Morosina  Morosini  Grimani. 
threw  money  to  Uie  crowd  beneath  from  the  palace  windows. 

In  the  course  of  nine  hundred  years  only  two  Doges  had 
seen  their  consorts  invested  with  the  ducnl  berretta.  It  was  an 
honour  and  a  homage,  of  which  the  signal  raiity  immensely 
augmented  the  distinction.  Both  the  present  prince  and  his 
wife  enjoyed  au  exceptional  d^ree  of  popularity  and  esteem  i 
and  in  1597  it  was  decided  to  proceed  to  ^  ooronatiom  of  her 
Serenity.  The  ceremony  was  performed  on  Sunday,  May  4, 
with  onpiecedented  magnificence.  The  Signozy,  the  great  officers 
of  State^  thdr  wives  and  dan^ters,  and  the  Trades,  contributed 
to  one  of  the  grandest  spectadea  ever  witnessed.   Three  hundred 

*  Httlitt'a  Coins  of  Euroyx,  1893,  p.  220.    Anwlilvaa  struck  to  oonuuemo- 
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1x>inlMidiQis  led  the  way ;  the  members  of  the  Gilds  followed ; 
next  came  a  procession  of  ladiea  belonging  to  the  aristocracy  and 
the  Oovemment,  attired  in  the  most  costly  material ;  the  nephews 
and  nieces  of  the  ducal  house,  six  damspls  in  green,  and  two 
dwarfs ;  tlien  the  Dogaressa  succeeded,  walking  at  a  stately  pace, 
in  a  niautie  of  cloth -of-gold,  between  the  two  senior  privy 
councillors,  her  head  invested  with  the  berretta;  and  the  pro- 
caiftton  of  Saint  Mark  and  tbe  other  gxand  fonetlonarieB  fonned 
the  rear.  It  was  a  gorgeoiu  and  daizling  gidaxy  of  gold,  silTor, 
v^V6t»  satin,  and  evny  other  imaginable  textnie ;  and  the  Gilds 
had  entered  into  the  proce^ings  of  the  day  with  enthusiasm, 
and  had  set  up  triumphal  arches  and  awnings  along  the  route, 
■which  the  cavalcade  had  to  take  to  Saint  Mark's.  All  entered 
the  Basilica,  and  when  the  dogaressa  had  reached  the  principal 
altar,  the  Grand  Chancellor  read  the  ducal  commission,  and 
tendered  her  Serenity  the  oath  of  allegiance.  A  Te  Deum  was 
snog,  and  the  whole  party  left  the  building,  the  Dogioeasa 
ascending  the  leaden  steps,  which  oonduoted  to  the  palace. 

Tbe  Trades,  pteceded  by  the  bombardiers,  had  taken  poe- 
session  of  the  entrance  hall,  and  had  fonned  in  order,  and  as  the 
Dogaressa  passed  before  them,  the  delegate  of  eacli  gild  offered 
her  sweetmeats  with  Bm  rtgna  Voatra  Strenitu,  to  which  her 
answer  was  altra  voita.  A  noble  banquet  was  afterward  served 
in  the  saloon  of  the  Great  Council,  all  the  members'  seats  having 
been  removed,  and  the  Dogaressa  occupied  the  ducal  throne, 
supported  by  the  privy  councillors,  with  her  ladies  of  honour 
ranged  at  her  feet  or  around  her.  The  confectionery  was  carried 
b^ordiand  by  torohli^t  round  the  Fiassa  in  three  hundred  gilt 
baskets,  and  represented  men,  women,  fountains,  boats,  and  other 
objects  artistically  modelled  in  sugar.  On  the  third  day  her 
Serenity  attended  mass  in  the  liasilica ;  the  Papal  legate  offered 
to  her  acceptance  the  Golden  Rn?c  m  the  part  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiflf,  and  there  was  in  the  alLeruoon  a  regatta  and  water-fete 
on  the  Gmnd  Canal,  in  which  some  Englishmen  tilted  with 
lances  at  each  other.  A  temporary  theatre  had  been  constructed 
on  a  baige  towed  by  fonr  barks,  and  covered  with  sail-cloth 
and  painted  in  oolonrs;  bnt  the  performance,  which  was  to  have 
been  T)y  torchlight  was  frustrated  by  the  weather. 

Such  was  the  splendid  tribute  paid  by  tbe  nation  to  tlie  wife 
of  Marino  (irimani,  a  rite  dictated  by  a  common  affection  for  the 
Doge  and  the  partner  of  his  fortunes.    A  medal  was  struck  to 
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commfiDioiEte  the  anspieious  oocaaioii,  ezhiUting  the  D^gneita 

crowned,  and  on  the  reverse  Mvnvs  Mcmoema*  Ormatuu 
Dvcissae  Venetiar :  1597,  and  was  distributed  among  the  members 
of  the  Executive  and  the  public  officials.  It  is  permissible  to 
infer  that  the  great  lady  wore  the  corno  prior  to  her  visit  to  the 
cathedral,  to  indicate  that  she  owed  it  to  the  complaisauce  of  the 
Goveriiment,  and  not  to  the  Church. 

There  was  no  change  of  adminiitistioKi  till  1606,  the  interval 
presenting  very  little  of  politioal  mtmenA  hqrond  the  addition  of 
Fenaia  to  the  States  of  the  Gbmch  and  the  chionio  neoessily  of 
being  always  piepaied  fat  nnexpected  emeigencies.  But  the 
Uscocdii  oontiniied  to  fom  a  source  of  trouble  and  expense,  as 
well  as  a  cause  of  friction  and  angry  correspondence  with  Austria, 
wliose  maritime  subjects  were  more  than  suspected  of  favoohng 
and  harbouring  tlie  enemy. 

But  the  selection  of  Leonardo  Douato  to  replace  Grimaoi 
wss  itself  a  foreoast  of  a  less  tranquil  prospect ;  and  in  fact  from 
this  point  a  oonseeutiTe  series  of  foreign  and  domestic  diffieultiea 
and  dangers  seemed  to  eTolve  from  each  other,  and,  without 
inrolving  the  Kepublic  in  war,  to  expose  it  to  more  serious  peril 
than  any  hostilities  by  land  or  sea  since  the  Chioggiau  crisis  of 
1379.  All  these  complications  will  be  shown  to  have  been 
the  result  of  a  deliberate  and  persistent  endeavour  by  the  Spanish 
party  in  Italy  to  overthrow  Venetian  independence.  Through 
tlie  whole  space  of  time  from  the  accession  to  the  papal  chair  of 
Fanl  v.,  the  puppet  of  the  Spaniards,  in  1605,  till  1630,  there 
was  scarcely  any  relief  for  the  Government  from  the  painful  and 
ezhaasting  tension  produced  by  oontinusl  revelations  of  oon* 
spiracy  and  treason  within  and  without;  and  Venice  was  only 
saved  from  ruin  by  the  birthday  blessing  of  its  geographical  site 
and  the  sleepless  vigilance  and  nnswer\iiig  loyalty  of  a  solid 
(Jovernment.  J>onato,  who  was  not  less  opposed  to  the  inordinate 
pretensions  nf  tin:  Curia  than  Paolo  Sarpi  himself,  was  an  old 
man,  when  lie  died  in  1612,  after  six  mouths'  indisposition;  but 
it  has  been  said  that  he  accelerated  his  end  by  an  altercation 
with  his  brother  Nioolo  about  the  erection  of  a  residence,  which 
the  Doge  thought  unsuitable  as  to  position  and  extravagantly 
costly  ^ ;  and  he  had  been  worried  by  the  course  of  public  afiTain. 

>  On  the  Foauinmentc  nuovc  near  the  brid^  of  the  Croaeshieri ;  it  wm  tiU 
rcc«nay  (1 858)  in  the  htods  of  th«  fimi]^,  and  WM  1m«ini  a*  tli«  (km  iaXk  Bm; 
Imt  til*  OooAti  liave  liiiM  beeomt  «itlneti 
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His  Serenity  was  probably  inclined  to  be  parsimomou3,  for  there 
is  a  story  that  at  the  very  close  of  his  reigu,  when  he  visited  one 
of  the  diarches,  the  people,  looking  for  the  usual  gratuities,  and 
hmng  diaappointod,  vodf emted :  Vim  U  dogt  Gnmani  padre  dH 
poveri/  Wharenpon  Donato  naolTed  that  he  would  pay  no 
mora  viaits  of  the  kind ;  and  the  spectatois,  at  the  next  anni- 
▼ersary  procession,  that  to  the  Church  of  the  Kedeemer,  seeing 
that  the  Doge  was  absent,  exclaimed :  He  irill  see  the  daij,  wJun 
he  v'iJI  v'ish  to  go  to  chnrrk,  and  will  not  he  able.  The  historian 
Morusiiii,  who  spoke  from  personal  knowledge,  has  left  a  rather 
luiuute  and  a  highly  luvourabie  portrait  ^  of  this  personage,  and 
seems  to  have  thought  that  hia  wont  failing  was  an  indifiiasttice 
to  public  applause ;  and  Saipi  a  second  contemporary  and  eye- 
witness,  and  hia  particular  friend,  speaks  most  highly  of  him, 
and  in  a  letter  to  a  correspondent  tells  him  and  us,  that  the 
Doge  transacted  business  within  a  few  houis  of  his  end.  By  the 
clericals  he  was  held  in  as  poor  odour  as  Sarpi :  and  perhaps  he 
owed  to  thia  circumstance  the  popular  tale  that,  at  his  death, 
straiifTf  cries  and  shrieks  had  l)een  heard  proceeding  from  the 
bedciiamber.    The  Evil  One  had  at  last  claimed  Ids  own. 

The  dogeships  of  Marcantonio  Memo  and  Giovanni  Bemlx>, 
both  members  of  the  Old  Houses  (oue  «ewft«e),  which  had  long 
been  excluded  from  power,  witnessed  a  continuBnoe  of  tiie  same 
genetal  policy  and  of  the  same  unwholeaome  and  dangerous 
symptoms  on  the  side  of  Spain.  The  two  consecutive  nomina> 
tions  appear  to  be  ascribable  to  a  fear,  lest  the  repeat<?d  dis- 
appointment of  candidates  should  have  provoked  at  a  critical 
moment  a  factious  coalition  and  a  popular  commotion.  In  the 
second  case,  that  of  Benibo,  the  hesitation  of  the  electors  was  so 
great,  and  the  delay  so  protracted,  that  the  Privy  Council,  acting 
as  a  provisional  govemment,  sent  three  messages  to  the  Forty- 
One,  each  mora  imperative  than  the  other,  to  force  them  to  a 
decision.  There  bad  been  an  interregnum  of  five  weeks, 
during  which  no  dispatches  were  opened;  and  the  posture  of 
affairs  at  the  close  of  1615  claimed  undivided  attention.  The 
electors  returned  Bembo  as  Doge  with  all  sorts  of  threatened 
pains  and  penalties  in  their  ears,  if  they  were  not  prompt.  The 
successor  of  Memo  had  obtained  a  reputation  as  a  naval  officer, 
and  was  generally  Uked.  But  he  did  not  stomach  the  long  and 
late  hours  of  attendance  at  the  Ck>uncils>  which  sat  till  seven  or 
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eight  in  the  evening,  through  the  winLrr  months,  owing  to  the 
incessant  i^ressure  of  business ;  and  he  declared  to  his  pliyaiciau 
Sivos  that  he  would  rather,  if  he  could  have  got  permissioQ, 
have  gone  to  sea,  and  died  on  the  prow  of  bis  gaUey,  than  die  in 
his  bed  at  the  palace;  and  he  always  lamented  his  hard  fitte 
in  becoming  head  of  the  State  at  eo  perilous  and  fatiguing  a 
juncture. 

The  ducal  eleottons  at  the  present  time  seem  to  hare  caused 

nuusual  perplexity ;  and  there  appears  to  have  been  a  disposition 
to  extend  a  preference  to  those  whose  years  promised  to  secr.re 
an  early  opj>ortunity  of  change  and  to  preclude  a  risk  of  undue 
personal  ascendency.  In  Uie  luterval  between  the  choice  of 
Bembo  and  the  loss  of  the  previous  Serenissimo  the  departmental 
aealots,  the  conectois  of  the  oaUi,  always  anadoua  to  jnatifjiStheir 
ezistenoo,  drew  up  an  elaborate  memorandum,  of  which  ihe 
essence  was  a  more  pnfect  equality  of  civil  rights  for  poor  and 
rich  alike,  an  encomium  on  the  paternal  charity  of  the  Eepublio, 
and  an  instruction  to  the  Poge,  in  such  hours  as  he  could  spare 
from  other  duties,  to  receive  and  hear  nny  complaints  of  im- 
perfect or  tardy  justice,  so  that  ili"  laws  might  operate  for  the 
benefit  of  all  classes,  A  strict  fultiiment  of  this  excellent  re- 
commendation might  have  proved  of  signal  value ;  but  it  would 
have  made  the  Doge  look  even  more  wistftdly  at  his  lot  than 
Bembo  had  done.  Kicolo  Dooato»  an  octogenarian,  was  after 
much  debate  in  the  conclave  pronounced  the  successM  candi> 
dat^  the  two  popular  favourites  being  Antonio  Friuli,  a  man  of 
great  wealth,  and  Giovanni  Giustiniani.  Donato  was  distasteful 
on  account  of  his  meanness,  and  there  was  no  acclamation  for 
him.  no  vivas;  and,  curiously  enough,  he  had  a  nephew  as 
avaiKious  as  himself,  who  was  kept  out  of  the  Senate  on  a 
similar  account,  as,  wheu  liis  uucle  entertained  company,  there 
were  not  enough  sweelaneats  for  the  ladies  owing  to  the 
oifidousneas  of  the  younger  Donato,  and  once,  when  some  ladies 
came  to  the  palace,  he  sent  them  back,  saying,  that  they  had  not 
been  invited.  The  Doge  did  not  long  vex  the  world  with  which 
he  mingled.  A  month  later,  the  votes  were  given  to  Priuli,  who 
had  discharged  many  important  and  varied  trusts,  and  had  im- 
poverished himself  in  the  public  service  to  the  extent  of  30,000 
ducats.  He  was  absent,  when  the  intelligence  of  his  election 
reached  lam ;  and  he  made  u  Limmphal  entry  into  Venice. 
3000  ducats  in  gold  and  small  money  were  distributed  among 
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the  people.  There  were  illiuninatious  aud  other  signs  of  rejoic- 
ing. I'riuli  not  only  possessed  ample  resources;  but  his  son 
Girokmo  had  married  a  lady  with  200,000  ducats  and  300,000 
mora  on  the  doaUi  of  her  mother.  Nevertheless,  the  prasent 
Doge  OEtered  on  office  at  an  exoeptionallj  trying  moment^  when 
Uie  greet  Spanish  plot  was  jnst  ooming  to  a  head.  He  lived  to 
see  that  unexampled  scheme,  as  it  were  by  a  miracle,  defeated,  to 
set  his  hand  to  the  deplomble  warrant,  wLicli  sealed  the  doom 
of  Antouio  Foscarini,  and  to  be  a  witness  of  the  opening  scenes 
of  a  severe  constitutional  agitation,  which  marked  the  years 
1624-28.  The  brief  tenure  of  authority  by  his  immediate 
successor  Francesco  Coutarini  (lG2u-24)  opened  the  way  to  the 
speedy  saooesiion  of  Giovanni  Gomaio*  who  remained  in  offiee 
till  1630,  and  was  constrained  during  the  graater  pert  of  that 
timo»  in  ocnnmon  with  the  Coonoil  of  Ten,  to  endure  the  attacks 
of  a  nobleman,  whose  rank,  character,  and  wealth  rendered  him 
as  fearless  as  he  was  unsparing  in  his  hostility  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  oligarchy  and  the  nepotism  of  the  palace.  It  was 
the  Cavaliere  Keniero  Zeno,  a  personage  of  the  highest  social 
standing,  who  had  in  tnru  filled  all  tlie  most  exalted  and  re- 
sponsible functions,  himself  a  Decenivu,  yet,  who,  like  the 
reformers  of  a  long-passed  age,  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  to  the 
general  interests  of  a  large  oaste  some  of  the  weight  and  ascend- 
ency of  a  narrow,  seetet>  and  arbitnay  tribunal,  of  which  he  had 
enjoyed,  and  might  again  eiyoy,  the  prestigei  But  in  or  about 
1624,  when  Zeno  first  appears  on  the  scene  in  an  unofficial 
character,  t!ie  Ten,  of  wliom  he  had  been  one  and  in  fact  a  Cnpn, 
was  suffering  from  its  ilaf,'rant  betrayal  of  fallibility  in  regard  to 
the  Foscarini  case;  and  the  (ireat  Council  was  all  the  more  pre- 
disposed to  support  liim  uu  the  one  hand  and  protect  him  on  the 
other.  The  matter  belongs  in  chief  measure  to  the  constittttional 
history  of  Venice ; '  but  it  is  coUatnally  remarkable  as  the  final 
act  or  stage  in  the  egregious  Spanish  machination,  of  which  the 
first,  tlio  Papal  interdict,  was  really  the  least  momentous. 

The  desih  of  Heniy  IV.  of  France  in  1610,  and  the  decline 
in  the  power  of  Spain  as  an  active  belligerent  force,  hatl  combined 
with  the  rise  of  Savoy  to  produce  a  change  in  the  relations  and 
alliances  among  the  European  States.  The  Duke  of  Savoy, 
Carlo  Enimauuele,  signalised  his  appreciation  of  Venetian  friend- 
ship and  assistance  by  an  even  importunate  appeal  to  the 

*  See  it  treated  more  ia  deUil  iii  a  later  chapter. 
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E^puulic  to  joiu  liiiu  iu  his  projects  against  the  Spaniards  and 
Alutrians ;  and  these  advances  were  ao  much  the  more  flattering 
and  significant^  that  in  00-openting  vith  the  Savoyaida  the 
maritime  or  naval  tesources  of  Venice  were  not  ealeolated  to 
come  into  play,  and  that  its  military  atiength  waa  judged  hy 
such  a  discerning  prince  as  eminently  worth  securing.  The 
Duke  impressed  on  the  Venetian  resident  at  Turin,  Reniero  Zeno, 
the  vastly  increased  facilities  for  Italian  liberty  afforded  by  the 
disseusitjiis  anionr^  the  (lemians  and  French;  he  tried  to  convince 
Zeno,  that  it  was  a  jjarticularly  fine  opportunity  for  his  country ; 
and  he  even  said  that,  if  he  could  obtain  funds,  he  would  embark 
in  the  entezpriae  against  his  Catholic  Majesty  and  the  Arehdnke 
Ferdinand  aingle-handed.   But  the  BepabUo  hesitated  for  the 
moment  to  respond  to  this  oounsel  and  call,  although  the  views 
of  the  Duke  were  undoubtedly  sound ;  and  all  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  persuade  itself  to  do  was  to  sign  defensive  treaties 
with  Carlo  Emmanuele  and  with  t!ie  United  Netherlands  in  the 
course  of  1619.    At  least  since  1609  there  had  b^en  a  disposi-* 
tion  on  the  part  of  Venice  to  draw  closer  to  ITolhiud;  in  that 
year  the  earliest  formal  settlemeui  of  a  basis  of  iutercoui^e  ou 
the  lines  of  commMce  and  nav^jation  had  been  conclnded ;  some 
yean  later,  the  Signory  had  taken  into  its  pay  the  Walloon 
ooipe  of  Count  lierestein ;  and  the  diplomatists,  sent  to  the  Low 
Countries  to  arrange  the  necessary  details  connected  with  these 
new  departures,  furnish^  their  employers  with  a  picture  of 
Dutch    enterprise   and   prosperity  calculated  to  put  certain 
thoughts  into  the  heads  of  Venetian  statesmen  as  to  the  possi- 
bility in  the  future  of  two  Powers  so  similar  in  their  character 
and  su  iar  apart  iu  their  geographical  position,  proving  of  value 
to  each  other  in  a  mercantile  respect  without  mischievous  rivalry. 
The  observant  Italians,  at  the  siune  time,  noted  for  the  benefit  of 
their  oountrymen  all  the  latest  improvements  in  naval  i^lianoes 
and  in  eveiy  other  direction.    This  growing  national  force,  bj 
its  points  of  resemblance  to  Venice  in  some  respects,  must  have 
awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  ItepubUo  many  useful,  and  some 

mixed,  reflections. 

The  significance  of  the  approximation  of  the  Venetians  and 
Hollanders  was  not  misinterpreted  by  Spain,  which  recognised 
iu  the  movement  the  contingency  of  a  formidable  coalition 
between  two  maritime  States,  neither  of  which  subscribed  to  the 
atreme  tenets  and  demands  of  Romanism.   But  in  1620  f^h 
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oomplicatUMis  arose  on  the  side  of  SifitMrUuid,  and  obliged  the 
Bspafalic  to  knit  itself  in  more  immediate  and  active  union  with 
Savoy.  The  Valtelline,  which  is  the  valley  of  the  Adda  stretch- 
ing from  tlie  head  of  the  Lake  of  Como  to  the  Stelvio  Pass,  liad 
lon*^  been  viewed  by  the  Spanish- Italian  fjovernnient  of  Milan  as 
of  special  value  in  comiecting  the  Milanese  with  ilie  Tyrol,  and 
in  enabling  the  masters  of  it  to  hem  ui  ihe  Venetians  on  all  Bides, 
and  prevent  French  aid  from  reaching  them  by  way  of  Tirano, 
the  Aprica,  and  Edolo.  This  territoiy  was  long  a  anudl  municipal 
government  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Grau- 
hunden  or  the  Orisons;  but  the  Spaniards  in  1620  instigated  a 
massacre  of  the  Protestant  population  and  seized  the  valley.  A 
reli^ous  war  broke  out,  side  by  side  with  that  deadly  one 
beginning  to  rage  in  the  rahaiirUe;  and  it  was  to  stay  the 
bloodshed  and  barbarities  j)erpeuaLed  on  both  sides  thai  in  1623 
a  triple  alliance  was  furuiud  between  Venice,  France,  and  Savoy, 
the  parties  contracting  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  46,000 
men,  of  which  the  Kepublic  was  answerable  for  12,000  foot  and 
4000  cavalry.  The  Oovenunenti  however,  declined  to  perform 
its  share  of  the  undertaking,  unless  the  absolute  independence  of 
the  Valtelline,  the  very  essence  of  the  business  from  a  Venetian 
point  of  view,  was  guaiunteed.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  with  a  con- 
venient forgetfulness  of  French  perfidy  and  duplicity  in  the  past, 
was  immoderately  wrath  with  the  Siguory  for  their  all^d 
breach  of  faith  ;  and  while  the  French,  unsupported  by  Venice, 
were  gaining  a  few  preliminary  advantages,  the  Spanish  forces 
oltimately  triumphed,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  ignoring  the 
Republic  and  Savoy,  at  Uousone  in  Arvegon,  March  6,  1625,  by 
which  the  Valtelline  was  practically  reinstated  in  its  old 
administrative  position,  with  power  leeerved  to  the  Holy  See  to 
occupy  and  dismantle  certain  fortresses.  Such  a  peace  did  not 
carry  much  promise  of  durability ;  the  struggle  lasted  many 
years  longer ;  and  Venice  remained  more  or  less  a  belligerent  or 
a  peculiar}'  contributor  witliouL  any  immediate  interests  at  stake, 
llie  delusive  spirit  of  imperialism  was  ever  lending  to  enfeeble 

and  impoverish  a  States  wfaidi  stood  in  need  of  all  the  mxtM  and 
jesloQs  nurture  attendant  on  peace  and  repose. 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  Valtelline  question,  which  occupied 

and  harassed  the  Signory  at  this  time,  and  engrossed  resources, 
which  the  daily  increasing  competition  of  other  trading  Powers, 
particularly  Portugal,  England,  and  Holland,  ever  tended  to 
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diminish ;  the  diplomatic  activity  of  Venice  had  never  been 
greater  than  it  was  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
in  healing  disputes  and  misunderstandings,  in  restoring  amity 
between  States  whose  united  action  was  likely  to  be  of  service  to 
the  Protestants  of  (iermany,  in  dissuading  alliances  bound  to  be 
iiijanoiu  to  itself,  aa  that  which  the  zepmeiitative  of  Spain  tried 
to  joaku  with  the  Ketheflanda*  and  in  the  maintenance  of  satiS' 
footoij  tdatioiia  with  thoae  oountriea,  which  were  ontaide  the 
immediate  zone;  and  negotiation  was  energetically  seconded  by 
military  and  financial  support  Thus  the  Venetian  sphere  of 
influence  extended  far  and  wide ;  and  the  dolce  maniera,  the 
purse  and  the  sword  jilayed  their  several  parts.  TJIie  two  cardinal 
objects  of  Venice,  apart  from  the  preservation  of  its  commerce,  by 
the  encouragement  of  new  channels  and  markets  indemnities 
for  the  ahrinkage  of  the  Baatem  custom,  were  the  promotion  of 
combinations  against  the  Anetro- Spanish  element  in  the  penin* 
suIa  and  the  indirect  oonniTance  at  any  agency  apt  to  hamper 
and  check  the  Porte  in  the  Levant.  On  tibe  last  account  the 
Waiwode  of  Transylvania  or  Siebenbuigen  met  with  a  friendly 
reception  in  1628  ;  the  Swiss  cantons  were  promised  funds  in 
aid  of  the  pay  of  10,000  infantry  and  1000  horse  for  service 
against  the  conimoTi  eiiemy  ;  and  when,  on  the  failure  of  the 
direct  line  at  Mantua  in  1628,  the  ducal  crown  devolved  on  the 
French  house  of  Nevers,  the  Eepublic  upheld  the  new  ruler 
agaanat  the  Spanish  beaiegem  with  men  and  money.  Between 
November  1629,  and  the  end  of  March  1630,  638*000  dncata 
wore  spent  in  subsidies,  and  in  spite  of  all  precautions  the 
plague,  which  had  travelled  from  Switzerland,  spread  hither  from 
!^lib.n,^  and  raged,  both  in  the  capital  and  on  the  mainland,  with 
terrible  virulence.'  But  the  balance  of  parties  in  Italy  was 
continually  changing;  Savoy  trimmed  between  France  and 
Spain,  the  former  being  the  more  acceptable  ally,  the  latter  the 
nearer  enemy ;  and  at  length  Susa  was  occupied  by  the  French. 
From  the  nnivexsal  chicanery,  corruption,  and  distrust  which 
prevailed,  many  turned  away  in  despondent  moods,  less  because 
those  arts  of  statesmanship  were  distasteftil  than  because  they 
did  not  invariably  succeed ;  and  we  find  even  Bichelieu  assuring 
the  Vcncttau  Ambassador  that  he  was  more  dead  than  alive  with 

I  Tlie  miutian  of  1630,  on  which  Mftuzoni  founded  bia  Pramessi  Spoai. 

*  From  July  1630  to  2l8t  November  1631,  there  wero  46,480  deaths  in 
Venice  aluue  -.  Koniauin,  vti.  306.  Thu  Oiurch  of  the  Salu(«  OWVd  ili  MittMIO* 
to  th«  natioual  gratitude  for  deliveraaoe  from  the  epidemic. 
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the  illniMB  of  the  young  king  and  other  matten,  and  should  like 
to  retiie  into  a  monastery,  to  be  free  from  such  cares  as  his, 
which  were  mortal.^  The  CSaidanal  oomplained  of  the  dearth  of 
talent  in  France,  which  necessarily  made  his  work  heavier. 

The  Venetians  on  their  part  had  reason  U)  be  dissatisfied 
both  Nvitli  ihii  Duke  of  Mantua  and  tlie  French,  even  when 
Kichelieu  came  to  take  over  the  chief  command  of  the  forces, 
sent  in  the  name  of  Loiub  XIIL  to  relieve  the  city ;  too  large  a 
share  of  the  labour  and  danger  was  thrown  upon  them ;  and  they 
were  nnfortnnate  in  thsir  commander  Zaooaria  Sagredo^  who  was 
aeverelj  punished  for  abandoning  lus  positions,  end  supeiseded. 
His  conduct  was  the  more  irritating  that  it  was  Sttspeeted  that 
the  fugitives  from  the  camp  at  Valeggio  were  instrumental  in 
communicating  the  plague  to  the  places  where  they  sought  refuge. 

It  is  truly  surprising  to  find  the  Republic,  labouring  under 
such  difficulties  and  disadvantages  in  many  ways,  and  exposed  to 
such  exceptional  charges  iu  rendering  adsistauce  iu  the  field  to 
its  alliee»  in  so  good  a  position  from  time  to  time  to  undertake 
the  responsibilities  which  it  deemed  nnavoidable;  It  bad  proved 
the  insinosiity  and  untmstworthiness  of  other  Powers  at  sea,  and 
on  that  element  was  always  more  or  less  able  to  hold  its  ground 
without  external  help.  But  in  t!ie  operations  on  the  mainland 
it  incurred  not  merely  vast  outlay  but  perpetual  risk  of  dis- 
appointment and  betrayal.  The  domestic  troubles  of  France  and 
Germany,  and  tlie  len-ithened  inaction  of  the  Porte,  had  been 
tavourabie  circumstuucu^a ;  but  in  Italy  the  interminable  intrigues 
and  hostilities  of  the  Spaniards,  with  the  apparent  impossibility 
of  forming  any  stable  union  among  the  other  States  or  witii 
Fianoe  against  them,  crested  a  position  full  of  danger  and 
menace.  So  often  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  fbre%n  con- 
dottieri,  the  Signoiy  had  of  late  resorted  to  the  experiment  of 
employing?  their  own  commanders;  and  even  this  plan,  as  the  recent 
case  of  Sagredo  shewed,  wa.s  not  always  successful.  Tho  strong 
footing  which  Spain  liad  gained  in  the  Milanese  was  continually 
shaking  the  constancy  of  those  among  Lite  iuiian  principalities, 
which  were  balanced  between  a  desire  to  expel  the  detested 
foimgner  from  their  neighbours*  lands  and  the  dreed  of  his 
absorption  of  their  own.  Even  Savoy  was  not  consistent;  and 
the  treacheiy  and  vacillation  of  the  French  were  proverbial 

I  «*V«dI»«ertoNtiMndl&imtt«nMt6ioaUtewiiiidA^^ 
MM  piM  di  narto."  Tbmt  wm  hb  wotd»  t»  th>  ■mliiMMior.  RwMiifa,  io.  292: 
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The  peenliar  effidencgr  and  grasp  of  tbe  Venetiui  dipIoiiMtic 
eervioe  scarcely  leaves  room  for  any  doubt,  that  every  eflbit  was 
made  to  oiganiae  and  maintain  a  lei^ne  against  Spain ;  and  the 
fiulore  owing  to  raoeessive  defection  of  adherents,  with  the  mortifi- 

cation  caused  by  the  recent  di'^aater  in  the  field  and  the  stunning 
b]  : i\v  milicted  hy  the  terrific  ravages  of  thf^  plague  of  1630-1,' 
led  Venice  to  turn  its  thoughts  once  a<^aiu  in  the  direction  of  a 
watchful  neutrality.  For  there  were  symptoms  that  all  its 
energy  and  capabilities  might  at  no  distant  moment  be  engrossed, 
whexe  the  national  interests  and  honour  weie  fur  more  immediate^ 
involved.  Bnt  all  these  eonaiderations  did  not  deter  the  Govern- 
ment from  asswting  the  title  of  the  country  to  close  the  Adriatio 
against  foreign  war-diips,  even  when  they  had  no  other  object 
than  that  of  conveying  an  Infanta  of  Spain  to  the  port  whence  she 
waa  to  proceed  to  her  nuptials  with  tlie  son  of  the  Empnror :  and 
the  royal  lady  repaired  in  a  Venetian  galley  to  her  destination 
with  every  mark  of  studied  compliment  and  honour. 

The  death  of  Cardinal  HicheUeu,  followed  within  a  few 
months  by  that  of  Lonis  XIII.  (December  1642 — May  1643), 
found  the  Holy  See  at  war  with  Parma,  in  whose  support  Venioe, 
Tuscany,  and  Modena  had  proposed  to  unite  their  forces.  The 
Bepublic  actually  mobilised  2000  foot  and  as  many  cavalry,  and 
concentrated  them  at  Badia  in  the  Polesine  of  Rovigo,  ready  to 
march  into  the  Papal  States;  but  the  other  members  of  the 
league  did  not  move,  and  the  Duke  of  Modena  at  last  seceded, 
and  cast  in  liis  lot  with  the  Spaniards.  Cardinal  Mazarin  '  who 
had  succeeded  Eichelieu,  deemed  peace  even  more  desirable  for 
Itece  than  bis  gxeater  predecessor ;  and  he  ultimately  prevafled 
on  the  Curia  and  the  other  oonfedemtes  to  come  to  terms.  1!he 
treaty  of  Ferrara  was  dated  March  31, 1644,  and  was  proclaimed 
at  Venice  on  the  following  first  of  May.  The  Duke  of  Parma 
thanked  the  Bepublic  for  the  services  which  it  had  rendered  to 
him,  and  more  especially  in  refusing  to  accede  to  the  arrangement, 
unless  there  was  a  distinct  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
Holy  See  in  regard  to  certain  points ;  and  Mazarin  received  the 

1  Tlie  Bowd  of  H«»lt]i  pronmniosd  the  dtjr  tm  from  oontigioii  on  fbe  9Wk 

Novenilwr  1631  ;  and  tliric  was  a  day  set  aj^art  for  rejoicing  aud  th  iiik-;.Tving. 
The  weather  wa»  singiiUrly  tine,  and  the  concouj-se  of  i>eo[)lc  is  described  as  having 
bem  immense,  notwithftoadiog  the  heavy  mortality.    Roniauiu,  vil  307. 

'  "  Figlio  ili  nn  mcrcatantc  siciliano,  ritiratosi  iiegli  stAti  romani,  erasi 
Acquiatato  per  la  gi-azia  dell'  aspetto,  per  la  avegliatczza  dell'  iugegno  e  1'  amabilitii 
dci  nodi  la  proto^oiie  di  akuiM  cm  potniti  di  Boaifc'*— Bonwnin,  vii.  388. 
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acknowledgments  of  the  signatories  for  his  mediatorial  offices. 
The  clauses  almost  exclusively  affected  Parma  and  Rome.  But 
to  no  Power  was  the  settlement  more  welcome  than  to  Venice. 

The  quarter,  from  which  tlie  Ilepublic  had  during  some  time 
been  advised  by  its  represeutativea  abroad  to  count  upon  fresh 
dATelopmeiits,  was  the  Sublime  Porte.  Having  held  Cyprus  since 
1570,  tbe  Saltan  wai  now  prepared  to  aeiae  the  earliwt  oppor* 
taniCj  of  malciqg  himaelf  master  of  Candia,  whieh  had  beloDged 
to  the  BepnUic  since  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  possession 
of  which  was  endeared  by  the  labour  and  sacrifices  whieh  it 
formerly  cost  to  hold  it,  no  less  than  hy  the  very  circum3tance 
of  Cyprus  being  no  longer  Venetian.  The  Porte  was  unable  to 
advan(  any  claim  to  the  island,  and  waited  a  more  or  lesji 
substantial  pi-etcxt  for  occupation  or  attack;  nor  was  such  a 
pretext  long  wanting. 

The  lawleaa  and  danfnoQS  condition  of  the  Meditenaaean 
and  Adriatic  Seas  at  this  period  seemed  to  exhihtt  a  tendency  to 
grow  more  serious  and  inemediable ;  the  Turks  had  repeatedly 
oomptlained  of  the  neglect  of  the  Republic  to  protect  navigation 
and  commerce  on  its  own  waters,  although  great  and  constant 
exertions  were  nsod  for  such  a  purpose.  But  the  numbers  and 
resouixjes  of  the  buccaneers  ever  increased ;  and  as  they  com- 
prehended men  of  several  nationaliti^,  Algerines,  Tuscans, 
Pontificals,  they  passed  under  the  general  name  of  Ponmtini. 
Among  these  the  meet  actiTe  were  the  Kni^ts  of  St  John  of 
Jeruttdem  at  Malta,  who  in  common  with  tbe  Knights  of  St. 
Stephen  at  Florence,  under  colour  of  protecting  the  Cross,  exer- 
cised an  open  and  systematic  trade  as  filibusters  side  by  sid^ 
with  those  of  Algiers  and  Dalmatia.  The  Government  had  re- 
peatedly expostulated  with  the  Grand  Hospitaller,  laying  before 
him  the  critical  situation,  in  which  these  outrages  at  sea  placed 
the  Signory ;  the  receiver  of  the  property  of  the  Order  in  the 
Venetian  territories  was  summoned  to  attend  a  sitting  of  tbe 
College,  that  he  mig^t  hear  a  fiortber  and  Mler  communication 
read,  before  it  was  dispatched  to  Malta;  and  that  fonotionaiy 
was  informed  that,  if  redress  was  not  afforded,  and  the  scandal  and 
evil  were  not  stopped,  the  estates  of  the  Knights  in  the  Dominion 
would  he  attached.  But  no  cognisance  was  taken  of  these 
remonstrances;  and  a  comparatively  unimportant  incident  in 
1644  brought  relations  between  Venice  and  the  Porte  to  a 
crisis.    A  Turkish  dotiila,  conveying  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  and 
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freighted  with  a  rich  cargo,  was  overtaken  and  seized  in  the 
Archipelat^o  by  a  Maltese  squadron  which,  on  its  return  touched 
at  KaliBiueue  in  the  southern  part  of  Candia,  where  there  was 
an  insuSicient  defensive  force,  took  in  water  and  provisions,  and 
landed  some  hones  and  soine  Greeks  rescued  fipom  the  Tnrkish 
galleTB,  The  SCaltese  then  endeavouied  ftt  another  point  to 
effeei  a  landing,  but  vrare  opposed  hj  the  Venetian  garrison,  and, 
proceeding  to  Cerigo,  met  with  a  similar  reception.  They  finally 
abandoned  a  Turkish  prize,  which  they  had  taken,  and  retraced 
their  course  hoTneward.  The  Sultan  was  furious.  He  ordered 
his  secretary  and  the  Cadi  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  whole 
diplomatic  body  in  Constantinople  with  a  view  to  eliciting  the 
true  lactsj  only  France,  Holland,  and  Venice  appear  to  have 
responded ;  the  BqpnUie  was  represented  by  its  Bailo,  Oioranni 
Sonnzo,  who  has  left  as  an  account  of  the  edifying  and 
nngatoiy  consultation.^  The  Osdi  stated  that  his  Mtgeety  had 
sent  for  tlinn  in  order  to  learn  what  they  knew  about  the 
matter.  The  French  and  Dutch  Ambassadors  denied  any  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  affair  beyond  what  they  had  gleaned  there ;  and 
Soranzo  said  the  same.  The  Cadi  said :  "  the  Sultan  is  con- 
vinced that  one  of  you  knows,  but  will  not  speak."  They  re- 
iterated their  assurances  to  the  contrary.  Tiie  Secretary  warned 
them  not  to  irritate  the  Soltan  by  denials,  and  executed  a 
gesture  with  his  hand  significant  of  decapitation.  The  Fkench 
envoy  lost  heart;  but  Soranso  told  his  dragoman  GtiOo  to  reply, 
that  they  aU  looked  for  perfect  good  faith  from  his  Majesty,  and 
that  they  were  there  under  the  pr^eetiou  of  treaties.  The  Secretary 
pointed  out  that  th?«?  \vm  a  case  in  which  the  Rnltan  would  not 
pardon  liis  own  ru  jLher,  that  he  was  sure  tbnt  th*;  Maltese  had 
boarded  the  Turkish  slup,  and  that  they  must  kru  w  what  had 
become  of  iL  The  Frenchman  answered  that  Malta  lay  at  a 
great  distance  from  France,  and  roughly  sketched  on  a  piece  of 
papor  the  rdative  positions*  Soranso  added  that  Malta  was  an 
independent  State ;  and  the  Hollander  capped  the  aigument  by 
observing  that  the  religion  of  the  Maltese  wss  diflfeient  iiom  that 
of  his  employen,  and  that  there  was  no  correspondence  between 
them.  "Then,"  retorted  the  Turk,  "if  their  religion  differs, 
they  must  be  your  enemies,  and  you  will  surely  join  the  Sultan 
in  attacking  them."  The  Hollander  thought  that  \m  principals 
might  do  so,  if  his  Majesty  would  help  the  latter  in  fighting 

*  BomAuio,  vii.  348  a  seqq. 
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their  battles.  "  Wlio  are  your  enemies?  "  nsked  the  Cadi.  "  The 
Spaniards,"  replied  the  other.  "  0.  then,  you  are  on  our  side  all 
the  same,  for  the  Spaniards  are  %vith  the  Maltese." 

Soranzo  remarked  that  the  Turkish  secretary  was  asking  for 
something  in  a  very  excited  and  angry  manner ;  and  it  presently 
appeared  tbat  1m  requtied  a  notaiy,  wbo  enterad,  aod  seated 
bimaelf  between  the  ambanadon  and  the  Turkish  delegates. 
The  secretary  then  oalled  on  the  diplomatiste  to  make  their  state- 
ments  in  turn,  and  the  Frenchman  was  beginning;  when  Soranzo 
intervened,  telling  him  that  such  a  course  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  Venetian  hereupon  instructed  liis  dragoman  to 
intimate  that  they  did  not  understand  Turkish,  and  would  not 
be  bound  by  what  the  notary  set  down.  The  s«;retary  averred 
that  this  was  done  to  thwart  his  Majesty,  and  repeated  his  per- 
suasion that  the  galley  was  somewhere  in  Candia.  •Soranzo 
expressed  perfect  confidence  that  the  llaltese»  with  the  Turkish 
ship  in  tow,  had  not  tonched  et  any  {dace  in  the  island  within 
reach  of  tibe  Venetian  guna.  Tlie  notary  prepared  to  write 
down  these  words  as  interpreted  by  Grillo;  but  his  chief  drew 
him  back,  and  rose,  declaring  to  the  French  Ambassador  that  he 
would  submit  to  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  Frenchman  said : 
"But  what  is  to  be  done  ?"  Somnzo  tlien  gave  the  i\y<>  Turks, 
liiruuj^h  Grillo,  to  understand  LliaL  if  they  wished  for  an  answer 
in  writing,  he  would  supply  it ;  and  to  thia  proposal  the  Oadi 
and  Secretary,  after  whispering  to  each  other,  agreed.  The 
IVenchmsn  candidly  recognised  their  common  obligation  to 
Soranzo  for  his  manly  attitude,  in  the  absence  of  which  they 
might  all  have  been  in  worse  case;  but  after  the  conference  one 
of  the  Turki.sh  officials  let  drop  a  proposition  that  Candia  rpally 
belonged  to  the  empire,  of  wliich  his  master  was  the  existing 
sovereign,  having  been  merely  pledged  to  the  Kepublic  as  security 
for  a  payment — a  piece  of  hi.<3tory  for  wliich  the  vouchers  might 
have  been  sought  without  success.  The  parley,  however,  amounted 
to  nothing;  The  Porte  had  fixed  its  mind  on  possesring  Oandia, 
and  was  already  preparing  for  a  struggle  of  which  it  probably 
foresaw  Ae  sevodty  to  some,  yet  by  no  means  to  the  full,  extent 

Venice  on  its  part  realised  the  futility  of  farther  negotiation, 
and  hastened  to  throw  men  and  material  into  tlie  strong  places, 
which  would  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  hostile  attack  now 
believed  to  be  imminent :  two  thousand  five  hundred  troops 
under  two  condottieri,  some  ships  of  war,  engineers,  com  (of 
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wliich  the  island  produced  little),  and  rice,  and  100.000  ducats 
in  specie  for  the  pay  of  the  forces.  The  Government  recom- 
mended the  proveditor-general  to  lose  no  time  in  strengthening 
the  fortitications,  and  to  raii>e  additional  men  in  the  island ;  and 
it  iHKMDued  oontinaed  support  and  supplies^  The  octogmiion 
Doge  Tolanteeied  to  put  bimBelf  at  the  hewl  of  the  expeditioa ; 
but  his  deeth  closely  followed  Uie  aooeptanoe  of  his  serviees. 

The  Ottoman  fleet  of  about  400  sail,  canying  50,000 
fighting  men,  left  the  Dardanelles  on  the  last  day  of  April  1645, 
professedly  bound  for  Malta.  It  received  reinforcements  at  Tino, 
and  proceeded  to  Navarino,  from  which  it  directed  its  course, 
not  for  Malta,  but  for  Candia,  in  sight  of  which  it  arrived  ou  the 
2jrd  June.  The  Government  at  home  ^Yas  engaged  in  treating 
with  o^Mff  Foweis,  and  in  cmdeavouziDg  to  pacify  the  leligious 
tioaUes  of  Eur^^  as  wdl  as  in  solving  the  {NroUem  of  obtain* 
ing  the  neosssaiy  fuilds  for  a  war  of  whdly  uncertain  doiation; 
and  whiles  instead  of  a  prompt  concentrated  efforts  it  lost  time  in 
irnitless  appeals  for  help,  tluB  enemy  had  taken  possession,  after 
strenuous  resistance,  of  Canea ;  and  the  garrison  evacuated  the 
place  unmolested.  The  conquerors,  remembering  the  fall  of 
Famagusta  nearly  a  century  before,  might  have  anticipated  a 
prompt  settlement  of  the  question  and  the  easy  annexation  of  the 
island  to  the  Turkish  empire.  But  this  was  a  case,  where  the 
first  step  was  the  simplest  and  moet  ready  oi  adiieTMnttit 
Betwesn  the  fate  of  Candia  and  that  of  Qypnis  there  was  no 
analogy.  A  few  months  witnessed  the  investment  and  the 
surrender  of  Famagusta ;  and  the  wliole  possession  was  involved 
in  the  same  fortune.  The  acquisition  of  Canea,  owing  to  official 
impediments  and  dilatoriuess,  was  deceptively  rapid;  it  fell,  as 
Famagusta  had  fallen ;  but  the  conquest  of  the  remainder  was 
to  occupy  a  period  longer  than  that  covered  by  the  Trojan  war, 
to  exhaust  t^e  lives  of  more  than  one  Sultan  and  of  many  Doges, 
and  even  at  Iast»  while  it  weakened  the  Porte  as  much  as  it 
weakened  Venice,  to  remain  infiomplet&  To  become  the  masters 
of  Candia,  the  Turks  found  it  necessary  to  submit  intermittently 
dttiiBg  four-and'twen^  yesis  (1645-69)  to  a  reckless  sacrifice  of 
men,  material  and  treasure;  the  Republic,  by  a  series  of  financial 
expedients  unpalatable  to  many,  rose,  when  it  had  only  too  late 
learned  to  depend  on  itself,  instead  of  waiting  for  useless  allies, 
and  iiamperiug  the  direction  of  its  ofticers,  to  a  sense  of  the 
situation  and  of  the  national  dignity  worthy  of  older  and  better 
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times,  and  learned  to  allow  that  freer  hand  to  commanders  at  a 
distance,  which  had  secured  such  repeated  advantages,  while  the 
Doge  enjoyed  an  anthoiity  unfettered  by  councils  and  parlia- 
ments. 

The  war  of  Candia  deserves  to  be  viewed  and  studied  as  a 
liistorical  drama  cuiupleLe  iu  it^eii.  iiie  century  to  wiiich  it 
beUxQgs  hM  no  episode  to  offer  to  our  ecHBBidenitio&  moie  atriking, 
moce  petiiotic,  moie  noble.  With  means  even  move  sbraitraed 
than  tliflee  at  tbeir  disposal  vhen  Cypnu  was  kst^  tbe  Tenetisiia, 
with  Et&  more  external  sssiBtance  than  they  derived  from  hired 
troops,  sustained  during  a  generation  the  shock  and  w^ht  of  the 
entire  available  refonroef  of  opponents  who,  to  their  own  appa- 
rently luiliinited  power  ot  raising  and  maintaining  tieets,  added  the 
too  willing  co-operation  of  the  buccaneers  of  all  flags  ;  and  we 
hesitate  to  blame  the  policy  which  placed  above  all  other  seuti- 
ments  and  motives,  in  such  an  acute  crisis,  the  lesistaQoe  at  all 
eosts  of  a  fiofher  dkintegiation  of  the  empire.  7»000,000  dvcats 
were  raised  hy  the  admission  of  new  ftndlies  to  the  Oreat 
Gonneil ;  bat  a  b*«m"i'«*g  relnctance  was  eensible,  even  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  to  legalise  any  general  princij^  of 
registration  on  the  Book  by  virtue  of  a  pecuniary  fee,  however 
large;  in  1646  a  resolution  of  this  class  paascd  the  Senate,  but 
was  defeated  in  the  Upper  Chamber  by  528  votes  to  378  ;  and 
in  1664,  while  the  Cretan  difi^culty  still  weighed  on  the  He- 
public,  and  funds  were  scanty  enough,  an  offer  of  100,000 
duicats  was  lefosed  by  the  Senate  itself;  bat  a  snbseqnent 
resolntion  dedared  that  soeh  evidenoes  of  public  monifioenee 
mi^t  be  aocepted,  if  fonr^fifths  of  the  Senate  and  two-thirda  of 
the  Great  Council  concurred.  The  Cretan  positions  olEofSd  an 
obstinate  resistance  to  the  Turkish  besiegers,  and  the  movements 
of  the  latter  were  at  length  reduced  to  a  blocknde,  ^.vhi^c  the 
Venetian  fleet  m  ler  marvellously  efficient  and  heroic  leadership 
performed  wouJers  in  the  Dardanelles  by  intercepting  reinforce- 
ments from  Constantinople,  and  was  only  restrained  by  the 
Older  of  tbe  Senate  from  entering  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and 
bombarding  the  Tuddsh  capital.  O|ilmon  at  home  was  divided 
on  this  point ;  bat  the  step  was  rdrnqnulied  as  too  hazardooa 
On  the  whole,  both  on  land  and  at  sea  the  Eepnblio  was  admirably 
senred,  and  Lazzaro  Mocenigo  stands  out  even  among  many 
distinguished  names,  as  a  prodigy  of  valour,  dannt!,  and  ^kilh 
In  1656  Tenedos  and  Leomos  were  recovered,  and  iSamos  tendered 
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its  submission.  It  muBt  have  been  when  the  Venetians  once 
more  obtained  possession  of  Tenedos,  coveted  on  account  of  it8 
conimaiiditig  position,  that  an  officer  who  served  under  Mocenigo, 
the  Sieur  de  la  Haye,  saw  five  hundred  Frenchmen's  heads  on  the 
wvfli.  Bef<m  Mocenigo  made  his  way  to  the  front  rank  by  the 
proof  of  Bttdi  a  rare  fnaaAmt,  the  employment  of  a  leas  capable 
commander  had  enabled  the  Ptete  to  force  the  paenge  d  the 
Dardanelles,  and  to  send  large  reinforcements  and  stores  to 
Candia  (1646-7).  Now,  in  spite  of  the  hesitation  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  lend  its  sanction  to  the  operations,  Mocenigo  contemplated 
in  1657  an  advance  with  his  squadron  on  Constantinople;  Init 
the  cannonade  from  the  forts  was  ovei-wlielming  ;  the  Adniirars 
ship  was  struck  by  a  shell  which  set  fire  to  the  magazine,  and 
the  man,  on  whom  more  than  any  oUier  individual  his  country  at 
that  moment  depended,  was  crashed  by  a  Ming  yard.  His 
death  opened  the  Daidaneilles»  and  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
affiuiB.  He  had  ahready  lost  an  eye  in  his  danntlesa  disregard 
of  his  own  safety,  with  a  single  supreme  aim  in  view. 

"  The  brave  Mocenigo,"  says  De  la  Haye,  "  who  died  with  so 
much  honour  at  the  head  of  his  fleet,  was  not  complete  five-and- 
thirty  years  old,  and  doubLless,  had  he  escaped  that  misfortune, 
the  great  designs  he  had  on  foot  (which  yet  were  ea.sy  with  his 
conduct)  would  questionless  have  succeeded.  .  .  .  lu  $peak  the 
troth,  there  were  many,  and  those  considerable,  emna  in  that 
ei^agement»  which  I  have  heard  many  grave  captains  ennmeiate 
and  prove." 

The  actual  losses  of  the  enemy  in  these  protracted  operations 
mnst  have  been  enormous.  While  in  Candia  itself  an  obstinate 
stand  was  being  made  to  the  Turkish  forces,  continually  reinforced 
and  victualled  since  the  deplorable  death  of  Mocenigo,  every 
opportunity  was  seized  at  sea  of  harassing  and  occupying  the 
naval  levies  of  the  Porte.  But  even  where  heroisui  and  devotion 
had  been  so  prodigally  displayed,  an  exploit,  conspienons  and 
bnlHant  b^ond  all  others  hy  its  fortnitons  and  singular  chaiacter, 
was  perfoiDwd.  The  gall^  of  Tonunaso  Mbroaini  having  been 
driven  by  the  wind  in  1647  ckee  to  the  roads  of  Negio- 
pont,  and  so  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  fleets  was 
attacked  by  forty-five  Turkish  men-of-war  which  attempted  to 
board  it;  Morosini  and  his  followers  defended  themselves  and 
held  their  ground  till  the  Admiral  sent  a  detachment  to  their 
relief,  and  committed  immeuse  slaughter  on  the  enemy.  Both 
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Iforooni  and  the  capitan  bassa  weie  among  the  alain;  but  it 
cveated  eqnal  aatonishment  and  indignation  at  Con8tantinopS«» 
"when  the  news  arrived    One  of  the  earliest  incidenta  of  the 

war  had  l>een  the  resolute  act  of  the  commandaut  of  San  Teodoro, 
two  miles  fidiii  Canea,  who  blew  the  fortrefia  into  thf-  an  and  with 
it  himself,  his  companions  in  arms,  and  many  of  the  hssm ilfinls, 
when  he  despaired  of  hia  ability  to  defend  the  position  a;^ain8t 
superior  numbers.  It  was  from  the  outset  felt  to  be  a  fight  of 
life  and  death;  and  if  the  Turks  from  reUgiona  motiveB  were 
indiifeient  to  their  late»  on  the  Venetian  aide  there  was  a  tneoea- 
aion  of  leaden  equally  prepared  on  a  mora  piaotical  pound  to 
tveat  their  personal  safety  as  a  jest 

Meanwhile  the  Republic  was  doing  its  utmost  to  protect  its 
Dalmatian  frontier,  and  to  create  a  diversion  on  that  side  ;  and  its 
diplomatists  were  incessantly  labouring  to  promote  a  general 
European  pacihcation  favourable  to  the  release  of  certain  Powers 
from  their  present  engt^ments,  so  that  they  might  co-operate 
against  the  common  foe  of  all  Cfluistian  communities,  Yeniee 
ahraady  perceived  the  arduous  nature  of  the  contest  in  which  she 
was  in^lved,  and  the  Sieur  de  Yaiennes^  on  his  return  from 
Constantinople  to  Paris  in  1645,  had  been  at  the  pains  to  impress 
on  the  Signorj'  his  conviction  that  the  war  would  prove  a  terrible 
one,  and  that  the  wisest  course  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  to  treat 
for  peace.  Such  counsel  might  reflect  the  appreheiision  of 
Mazarin,  lest  by  any  official  or  national  movement  on  Ijehalf  of 
the  Siguory  France  might  excite  jealousy  and  distrust  in  the 
minds  not  only  of  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  but  of  the  Saltan, 
neither  of  whom  the  Cardinal  cared  to  olfimd;  and  in  faot  the 
mission  of  Varennee  had  had  for  its  ohject  an  assuzanoe  to  the 
Forte  that  the  military  armaments  at  present  in  progress  in  his 
country  were  solely  with  a  view  to  Italian  exigencies.  The 
laborious  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the  lamentable  war, 
which  since  1618  had  been  desolating  the  Palatinate  almost 
beyond  recovery,  extended  over  four  years  and  a  lialf,  and  liiially 
resulted  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1G48),  so  important  in 
many  of  its  results,  particularly  to  the  Low  Countries  and  to 
Switzerland  The  relief  to  Germany  and  Europe  was  immense ; 
and  gratitude  fox  the  dose  of  the  thirty  years'  struggle  was  laigsly 
due  to  the  assiduity  and  address  of  tlie  Venetian  mediator,  Lnigi 
OontarinL  The  immediate  benefit  to  the  Bepublic  was,  however, 
not  appreciable;  and  at  this  advanced  stage  of  the  Cretan  war,  which 
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witnessed  the  splendid  achievement'^  and  fall  of  Mocenigo  (1656- 
5Y),tlie  whole  burden  lay  on  the  principal  belligerent, whose  courage 
and  constancy  were  applauded  by  passive  allies.  It  had  been  hoped 
that  by  the  poUtic  recall  u£  the  Jesuits  the  Holy  See  mighL  have 
been  eondlkted  and  enoooraged ;  but  the  Fbpal  oontingent  was 
tardy  and  insignificant  Upon  the  duastwos  Ioib  of  the  Captain- 
Oenexal,  an  attempt  was  made  to  anange  a  Betdement;  Init  the 
Sultan  refused  to  agree  to  anything  leaa  than  the  absolute  oeeeion 
of  the  island.  As  a  successor  to  Mocenigo  the  Qovetnsrait 
nominated  Francesco  Morosiui  who  had  been  hitherto  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  Candia ;  and  it  was  determined  that  hostilities 
sliould  continue  A  communicatiou  in  the  name  of  the  Doj^e 
was  sent  to  the  represeuuitive  at  Coustantiuopie  to  the  efiect 
that  the  demand  of  the  Oiaad  Viaer  for  the  stmender  of  Candia 
waa  too  hard,  and  that  it  was  tepugnant  to  all  hnman  aod  divine 
oonaideiatunis  to  abandon  the  moat  legitimate  and  moat  andent 
of  the  pOBsessions  of  the  Signoiy  (Vth  January  1658).  Offers  of 
money  continued  to  come  from  all  sides.  The  Doge,  Bertucci 
Valiero,  who  was  a  personal  supporter  of  the  war,  set  the  example 
by  subscribing  10,000  ducats.  In  1648  Fretich  volnnte«^rs  hnd 
already  unofficially  enrolled  tlieniselves  iu  tiie  A  enetiun  service; 
and  ou  two  iaier  occaaions  coutingents  from  tiie  same  quarter, 
composed  of  gallant  and  impulsive  soldiers,  eager  to  signalise  their 
valour  and  orthodoxy^  airived  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  (1660- 
67).  Bnt  their  suocoor  was  tempoxaiy  and  delnsive.  Onoe  more, 
while  the  Saltan  was  tnniing  his  attention  to  Hungarian  aflhiis» 
the  Signory  approached  the  Porte  with  a  proposal  to  terminate 
the  contest,  but  without  result.  In  1667,  so  slow  and  indecisive 
was  the  progress,  that  the  Sultan  sent  the  Grand  Vizier  with 
heavy  reinforcements  to  bring  mattera  to  a  climax ;  but  the 
Signory  on  its  part  committed  to  Francesco  Morosiui  the  task  of 
de&nce,  famishing  him  with  ample  supplies  of  every  kind, 
including  400  pieces  of  artillery;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
generals  at  sea  were  gaining  advantages  over  the  enemy  in  many 
directions.  Nevertheless  Morosini  gradually  became  less  sanguine 
of  ultimate  success,  the  Turkisii  engineers  having  undermined  the 
positions,  and  the  last  Frencli  soldier  having  re-embarked  for  his 
own  country.  In  1668  the  Sultan  grew  so  impatient  of  the 
delay  and  of  the  interminable  demand  for  fresh  reinforcements, 
that  he  quitted  the  capital  and  personally  approached  the  seat  of 
operations.    This  step  animated  his  lieutenant,  who  might  think 
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liis  head  in  jeopardy;  and  efforts  were  redoubled.  Tlic  Grand 
\  izier  plauued  a  cmp  de  main  for  cutting  off  provisions  Irom  tlie 
besieged,  aud  secretly  dispatched  a  squadron  in  the  night  to 
attack  that  under  Lorenzo  Comaio,  which  was  guarding  the 
a^jMent  waters  Motonni  gpuned  intdligeiice  of  the  stnitagem, 
ooUected  twenty  ^aXlx^  and  proceeded  to  attack  the  enemy  with 
fttrioiu  detenaination*  The  Turkish  commander  mistook  his 
assailants  for  the  fleet  of  Cornaio ;  both  sides  fought  desperately 
in  the  dark ;  and  the  movement  "was  signally  defeated  to  the 
equal  satisfaction  of  ^fnrn-iiii  nnd  the  Government.  The  Turks 
did  T)ot  (iiseover  tlie  trutli,  until  the  Venetians  kin  ih  d  torches 
and  liitworks,  and  enabled  them  to  perceive  how  they  had  been 
out-nianceuvred. 

Sncb  an  eiqiloit  tended  to  demoiutmte  to  the  Potte  the 
appaxently  inexhaustible  elasticity  of  Yenetiaa  xeeonices  and 
conxages  but  Mofoeini  came  to  the  ooncliision  that  it  was 
necessaiy  to  look  boldly  in  the  face  the  hopelessness  of  ftrther 
resistance,  and  the  probability  that  the  conditions  of  peace  would 
grow  harder,  as  his  situation  grew  less  tenaMe.  The  Captain- 
General  wrote  to  the  Senate  that  he  had  concluded  peace  with  the 
Sultan  on  the  following  terms  after  considerable  difficulty, 
namely,  that  lives  aud  property  were  guaranteed;  328  guns 
were  saved ;  the  Cratan  fntreseea  of  Ouabasa,  Spinalunga  and 
Snda»  and  Clissa  and  all  other  places  in  Dahnatia  and  Bosnia  at 
present  ooonpied  by  the  ISgnoiy,  were  to  lemaan  Venetian ;  and 
the  Porte  claimed  nothing  by  way  of  expenses  or  indemnity.  On 
the  26th  September  the  garrisons  and  such  of  the  inhabitants  aa 
did  not  desire  to  continue  under  the  new  rule,  marched  out  with 
all  the  honours  of  war,  the  last  to  quit  being  the  Duke  of  Candia, 
Zaccaria  Moceuigo,  and  the  proveditor-general  Battaglia.  To  the 
4000  Candiots,  who  elected  to  abandon  their  homes,  a  new 
settlement  was  assigned  by  the  Signory  in  Istria,  where  their 
descendants  yet  preserve  traces  of  their  mgai  in  their  language, 
their  dress,  and  llieir  customs.  The  letcncion  of  Snda  was 
influenced  by  the  valve  of  its  bay  as  the  best  anchorage  for 
flipping  on  the  coast 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  a  struggle,  which  had  commenced 
in  1644,  and  which  had  cost  With  sides  in  human  life  and  in 
money  a  total  exceeding  any  experience.  Tlie  Turi  s  are  said  to 
have  sacrificed  108,000  men  in  the  siege  of  the  capital  alone ;  and 
it  was  a  victory  which  they  gained  at  the  price  of  sapping  the 
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fdandations  of  their  empire.  To  the  Bepublic  it  had  been  an 
enterprise,^  on  which  the  expenditure  was  spread  over  a  long  series 
of  years;  and,  apart  from  other  wenkenin^  agencies,  it  was  one, 
from  which  it  might  well  have  gradually  and  completely  rallied. 
The  Yenetiaii  policy  and  attitude  had  thiougbout  commanded 
the  napeot  and  tdmiiation  of  Europe ;  and  the  limited  extent 
to  which  Fnnce,  England,  Gemiaiiy,  and  other  ooimtries,  in 
sympathy  with  the  Bepublii^  eo-opemted  in  the  causes  waa  laigaly 
due  to  grave  local  preoccupations.  The  Pope,  in  oonveisati<»i 
with  the  Venetian  Ambassador  at  Eonie,*  was  most  effusive  in 
his  praises  of  the  bravery  and  all  other  admirable  qualities  dis- 
played by  the  Captain-General,  and  in  nothinri  3'i  sjgnally  as  in 
the  wonderful  dexterity  with  whicli  under  tlie  circumstances  he 
had  extricated  the  Signory  from  the  crisis.  His  Holiness  declared 
that  the  leeult  seemed  to  him  almost  inezedibl& 

Thexe  was  a  party  at  Ve&ioe,  however,  which  viewed  the 
conduct  of  Moxoeini  with  other  eyes,  and  which  gave  public 
expression  to  the  opimon,  that  he  had  exceeded  his  authority  as 
a  subject  and  a  public  servant  in  coming  to  terms  with  the  Porte, 
and  merely  acquainting  the  Senate,  when  all  was  settled ;  that  he 
had  obtained  his  procuratorship  in  an  irre^ilar  manner;  and  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  corrupt  practices  in  Candia.  These  charges 
were  introduced  in  the  usual  manner  into  the  Senate,  and  were 
discussed  by  speakers  on  both  sides;  bat  the  Great  Council 
marked  ita  appseetation  of  the  movement  and  of  the  great  man, 
whose  diarscter  it  waa  intvided  to  tradnoe*  when  it  acquitted 
Morosini  by  a  majority  amounting  to  a  censure  of  his  accusers. 
When  we  peruse  the  elaborate  and  verbose  arguments  employed  to 
degrade  and  ruin  him  at  the  time  by  a  minority  in  the  Councils, 
we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  understand  such  parliamentary 
tactics,  since  the  conditions  won  from  the  Sukau  were  such  as  no 
other  Venetian  would  have  probably  dared  to  demand,  or  have 
presumed  to  expect 

But  the  superlative  gifts  of  this  extiaordinary  petsonage  must 
not  shut  out  from  view  the  egrsgious  merits  of  many,  or 
indeed  most,  of  those  who  sei  \  l  1  th  I ;  public  in  this  arduous 
exertion  to  hold  Candia.  The  Venetian  forces  were  led  by  a 
succession  of  men  of  lofty  capacity  and  of  dauntless  spirit  worthy 
of  the  Crusades.    There  is  an  anecdote  of  the  captain-general, 

*  It  fa  mU  that  til*  Vcoetiana  spent  altognther  12S  "rfltil?""  of  dllOftti. 

*  Aonumin,  vii.  466. 
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Loigi  Leonardo  Mocenigo,  who.  whMi  a  mine  had  exploded,  and  an 

officer,  exclaiming  Al^  is  hs^ waa  about  to  flee,  cried,  "Then  let 
us  die  with  our  arms  iti  our  hands."  The  words  stimulated  all 
within  heanug  to  fresh  exertions ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  step 
cost  the  Porte  twentj  years'  prolongation  of  the  war. 
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Sequence  of  Doges  (1630-84) — A  UDgiilar  electoiul  incident — Exertions  of  the 
Goveniment  to  encourage  and  promote  Material  ProB|)erity,  and  restore  the 
Finances — Sonic  ]iolitic^  changes  in  Europe — 0|>eration«  in  the  Morea  under 
Francesco  Morosiui— Entrance  of  Poland  and  Russia  on  the  scene  as  Opponents 
of  the  Porte — Successes  of  Morosini  in  the  llorea — Joy  of  the  country  and 
lioiioan  to  ths  Oenenl — QoTentnMiit  of  the  Peninsula — V«netiui  oomiiMroial 
idets — BeetiOBoflCorothii  totbe  Dogeahip  (1688)— H«  t«edT«atiwOoiimttiid< 
in-chief — Projects  oF  Morosini  for  the  recovery  of  lost  Trm'tory — Failnrcof  his 
healtb.aud  return  home — His  solemn  InvestiUire — Com  jili men tary  offering  from 
the  Pope — Ketum  of  the  Doge  to  the  Morea  (1693)— His  dafttil  at  Kaujilia 
(1694)— Misfortunes  of  the  new  Captain-General — His  disgrace — Oratifying 
operations  of  his  sucxjcsRors  Alessandro  Molini  and  Girolanio  Dolfino — Bcuchcial 
fruits  to  Venice  of  the  \ictory  over  tlie  Turks  at  Zonta  by  Prince  Kugene  (1697) 
— llsdiatoriAl  lerrioM  of  the  Republic  sought  by  Puma  and  fiaaoa — £m- 
bnTHMMnti  of  Loidi  XTV. — BwMng  bopes  of  ItsUaa  Ooaied«ntioti~Fnoe 
of  Rys%nck  (1697)— Peace  of  Carlo\%-itz  (1699)— Death  of  the  Doge  SilvestPO 
Valiero  (1700) — His  ooosort  the  last  Dogaressa  honoured  by  C<»t>iiatioiu 

Tla  sacceanons  to  tiid  Dv^geship  during  upward  of  half  a  oentuiy 
coiutititte  file  laaafc  Impoitant  feature  in  the  nanative  btfoie  ua. 
From  1630  to  1688  there  were  several  reigns  of  unequal  dura- 
tion, where  the  personality  of  the  head  of  the  State  was  lost  in 
the  administrative  system,  of  which  he  made  part,  and  which  now 
demanded  strong  individuality  of  character  to  enable  the  occu- 
pant of  the  throne  to  stand  out  as  a  distinct  unit.  The  names,' 
which  continue  and  prolong  the  line  of  sovereigns,  aie  tliose  of 
meritoRoiia  citisttii^  who  diaehaiged  their  exalted  ftaneHoiui  with 
oiedit  and  advantage,  but  whoae  private  and  domeatio  xelatibna, 
and  independent  ahaie  in  the  progteas  of  events,  have  no  hiatoii* 
cal  interest  l  eyond  an  incident  which  occurred  in  1676,  on  the 
death  of  Nioolo  Sagreda   It  appeara  that  Giovanni  Sagiedo^  of  a 

J  Nicolo  Contarini  (1630  1),  Francesco  Erizzo  (1631-4(5),  Franceaoo  Molioi 
(1616-55),  Carlo  Contariai  (1655-6),  Fraoce«eo  Oomaro  (16561  Bertuocio  Valiero 
ie66*aX  OtwvsRiii  P«Mi«  (1658-9X  II«iMaig»CiNit«riiii  (1609>74X  V*m1o  Signdo 
WM%  Ltttgi  Contarini  (1«76-8SX  Uuetntonio  Oitutinkni  (laSS-Se). 
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different  branch  of  the  same  family,  bad  been  told  bj  a  French 
astrologer  that  he  would  become  Doge ;  he  had  at  first  spent  too 
freely,  and  impoverished  liis  fortune ;  and  a  son  had  discredited 
him  by  certain  otficial  irre*;ularities,  which  procured  him  a  term 
of  impn.soumeut ;  but  the  lather  succeeded  in  retrieving  his 
position,  and  made  friends  among  the  more  influential  nobles, 
with  a  view  to  verifying  the  prophecy.  He  in  &ot  attained  the 
procotatorial  dignity,  and  diatingninhed  himself  in  1669  as  an 
apologist  tat  i^oesco  Morosini,  when  the  ktter  was  anaigned 
for  Qsorpation  of  authority  and  other  aetL  Sagvedo  was  a  public 
servant  of  some  mark ;  he  had  been  accredited  to  the  courts 
of  England  and  i?"rance,  and  had  done  his  best  to  persuade 
Cromwell  and  Mazariu  to  lend  their  help  against  the  Turks. 
Aii  anecdote  of  his  French  mission  has  come  down  to  us. 
The  Cardinal  found  fault  with  Venice  for  seeking  to  gr&yp  too 
much;  he  said  to  the  Ambassador,  "Your  Excellency  ehaiges 
itself  with  too  many  head-breaking  matters;  the  world  is  too 
latge  to  admit  ^  protection  €t  tSX;**  whereupon  Sagiedo  re- 
joined, "Your  Eminence  shoold  consider  that  a  citizen  of  a 
republic  without  human  sympathy  resembles  a  spray  of  flowers 
without  fruit  My  country  has  Keen  educated  in  piety  toward 
strangers ;  and  would  your  Eminence  desire  it  to  dej^enerate  ?  " 
Upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  1G70,  Sagredo  proceeded, 
without  taking  advice^  to  have  im  name  posted  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Dogcship,  and  of  the  deven  in  the  Great  Ckmncil.  who  ohose 
the  Forty-one,  eight  were  in  his  &vonr.  His  opponents  were 
without  exception  personages  who  had  been  long  mentioned  in 
political  circles  as  likely  to  succeed  in  gaining  their  olgect :  men 
of  unexceptionable  antecedents,  signal  merit,  TeneiaUe  years,  and 
great  fortune,  while  Sagredo  was  unpopular  on  account  of  his 
n)eannes8,  and  was  mercilessly  taunted  with  the  escapades  of  his 
sou  Pietro,  who  was  called  tiie  son  of  the  prince  with  the  wide 
sleeves."  ^  His  acceptance,  however,  among  his  own  class  was 
more  general  than  among  the  people  at  laige.  On  Monday,  the 
24th  July,  in  the  afternoon,  a  report  was  current  in  the  city  that 
Sitfpndo  had  been  nominated ;  and  he  distributed  wine  and  bread 
among  the  poor,  and  gratuities  to  the  boatmen  at  the  ferries,  that 
they  might  shout  his  name,  when  the  Forty-one  came  to  the 
ballot.  But  the  people  began  to  manifest  their  dislike;  some 
said  that,  if  Sagredo  was  related  to  the  late  Serenissiiuo,  he  was 

>  "  Figlio  del  prandpe  alls  mMiicli*  ktfbs."— Romuuiiii,  rii.  478,  note. 
VOL.  II  18 
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the  reverse  of  the  rnetlal ;  others  cut  an  effigy  in  stone,  supposed 
to  resemble  the  cAudidate  ;  poor  women  in  the  streets  threw 
doubU  on  his  nobility  ;  tlie  gondoliers,  whom  he  wa.s  too  ]>arsi- 
mouious  to  employ,  raised  au  outcry,  and  while  the  electors  were 
engaged  at  the  ballot,  a  crowd  ontaide  waa  vodfeiatiug  M/ 
No!  mi 

The  younger  boh  of  Si^predo  besought  hia  fkther  to  retire ; 

but  he  was  self-complacent  enough  to  bdieve  that  he  could 
ignoce  the  plebiscite  against  him.  When  his  own  friends,  how- 
ever, refused  to  enter  the  electoral  conclave,  tlie  Gre^t  Council 
deemed  it  opportune  to  interfere,  and  to  cancel  the  nomination  ; 
and  Luigi  Contarini  was  returned.  These  exliibitiona  of  public 
sentiment  and  bias  had  not  been  mifrequent  in  tht>„  latex  times ; 
And  the  present  piece  of  constitutional  by -play  possibly  had 
more  influMitial  :  u^j^  urt  than  is  appaie&t  to  ua  Sogredo  took 
hia  defeat  in  good  part;  he  lived  for  a  abort  time  in  retirement 
at  hia  country  seat  at  Monselice ;  but  he  subsequently  filled 
several  responsible  offices ;  and  he  died  at  Venice  in  1682.  He 
is  a  little  known  to  literature  as  the  author  of  a  volume  on  the 
Sultans  of  Turkey,  published  in  1673. 

His  most  signal  political  service  was  pjrliaps  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  reform  of  the  Council  of  Ten  in  1676,  when  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  propose,  after  several  attempts  by 
other  legislators,  a  resoltttion  and  a  scheme,  whioh  the  Great 
Coundl  adopted. 

It  has  thus  proved  necessary  to  devote  to  an  historiette,  of 
which  an  unsuccessful  competitor  for  the  benetta  waa  the  hero, a 
larger  space  than  that  accorded  to  something  approaching  a 
dozen  of      contemj»oraries,  who  sat  in  the  ducal  chair. 

When  we  come  down  to  1G84,  there  is  a  recommencement 
of  military  operations  on  an  important  scale,  and  the  history  of 
Venice  begins  to  merge  in  the  history  of  an  individual — that 
Fmnoesco  Moroeini,  who  has  already  appeared  on  the  scene  aa  a 
ruling  and  potential  spunt  for  good. 

In  the  course  of  about  half  a  century  (1630-74)  many 
alterations  bad  taken  place  in  other  parts  of  Italy  and  through- 
out the  European  continent  In  England  the  house  of  Stuart 
had  been  dethroned,  a  republic  and  protectorate  had  enjoyed  a 
short  but  glorious  career  under  the  auspices  of  Cromwell,  and 
the  Stuarts  had  been  restored  in  the  person  of  Charles  II.  In 
France  Louis  XIV.  bad  succeeded  his  father  iu  1043,  and  still 
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occupied  a  throne  which  was  to  see  no  other  claimant,  till  the 
next  century  had  well  advanced.  In  the  north,  Swetlon  and 
Poland  had  been,  since  the  Thirty -Years'  "War,  appreciable 
factors  in  nil  political  movements  and  combinationsi,  and  the 
latter,  in  conjunction  with  Russia,  was  dei^tiued,  when  the  in- 
fluence wa8  too  late  to  be  eminently  beneficial  to  the  Eepublic,  to 
operate  in  dieeldng  and  bveaking  the  power  of  Turkey.  The 
naval  growth  of  England  and  the  Netherlands  had  begun  in  a 
nmilar  way  to  aaeiat  in  the  repraasion  of  the  widely  tptead 
iTStem  of  piracy,  which,  from  being  confined  to  a  few  isolated 
adventurers,  had  become,  to  the  immense  detriment  of  all  com- 
mercial centres  and  to  the  destruction  of  all  pri%'ate  sectirity, 
a  common  and  lucrative  employment  pursue<l  by  men  of  nearly 
every  nationality,  and  even  l»y  .such  religious  brotherhoods  as  the 
Knighte  of  St.  John  of  JerujBalem  and  St.  Stephen  uf  Florence. 
The  gemml  condition  of  the  continent  was  unsettled  and  un- 
healthy ;  and  if  the  other  Chiistian  States  w«»  sincere  in  their 
professions  of  homage  to  the  wonderful  gallantly  of  the 
Venetians  in  withstanding  the  enormous  concentration  of  force 
upon  Candia  by  tlu-  Porte,  they  were  at  lea.st  equally  so  in  their 
avowals  of  inability  to  render  them  effectual  assistance. 

The  first  care  of  tlie  Signory.  even  before  the  ratitications  of 
the  treaty  of  1609  had  been  exchanged,'  and  certain  readjust- 
meuts  of  frontier  were  complete,  waa  to  recruit  the  tiuaucee,  and 
to  take  every  possible  step  to  promote  trsde.  There  was  an 
incipient  tendency  to  encourage  shipbuilding  by  the  grant  of 
bounties  or  subsidies,  to  reduce  cusUnns  and  tarifb,  and  to 
encourage  agriculture  by  facilitating  the  cultivation  of  waste 
landa  Since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  itntnaw 
tracts  had  been  reclaimed  by  embankment  and  drainage ;  and 
recent  events  seemed  to  recall  attention  to  the  suliject,  and  to 
empha.sise  tlie  ur;^M'ncy  of  developing  tlie  territories  nearer  liome, 
and  Htudying  the  pu»sibililie8  of  rendering  the  river  traiiic  lu 
Venetian  Lombardy  more  practicable  and  more  lucrative.  Three 
very  prominent  possessions  had  been  lost  in  turn:  Negropont, 
Cyprus,  Oandia;  and  with  an  empire  to  that  grave  extent 
oontrscted  in  area  the  leading  minds  in  Venice  naturally  and 
properly  addressed  themsdves  to  the  task  of  utilising  all  that 
renuiined,  while  others  were  not  strangers  to  the  dream  of 

t  Tliia  did  not  ha^m  till  SOth  Ootolwr  1971,  owing  to  vtrioui  diipntei 
and  difflcnltiet. 
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zieoovering  all  that  had  heen  so  reloctantlj  abandoned — the  fruit 

aud  monument  of  the  toil  and  intellect  of  so  manj  generations. 
But  the  Sultan  had  also  set  foot  in  the  Morwi,  and  several 
places  were  occupied  by  his  troops ;  Turkish  garrisons  were  in 
Athens  and  Sparta;  the  I'arthenon  had  heen  converted  into  a 
Mohammedan  infirmary;  aud  in  Dalmatia  the  Porte  appeared 
in  arms  to  dispute  with  Austria  the  lordship  over  positions,  of 
which  tiie  Republic  treated  both  as  equally  usurpets. 

The  Government  had  at  the  same  time  the  delicate  and  per- 
plexing task  brfore  it  of  placing  the  reTULoe  and  the  public  debt 
on  some  basis  consonant  with  the  possibilities  of  the  case  and 
with  the  equitable  adjustment  of  burdens.  The  demands  on 
tho  trt»<isury  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  had  been  absolutely 
unparalleled  iu  the  annals  of  Venice  or  any  other  State  in  the 
seventeenth  century ;  the  entiro  hill  for  the  Candiot  war  was 
126,000,000  ducats,^  and  national  insolvency  was  imminent. 
A  eommeroial  people  had  cast  behind  them  all  commeioial  cal- 
culatioiis,  and  had  staked  nearly  all  that  they  were  worth  on  an 
island,  ponibly  not  because  there  was  the  sentimental  feature 
about  it,  that  it  was  one  of  their  earliest  important  acquisi* 
tions,  but  rather  from  the  conviction  that  it  was  imperative  to 
arrest  the  tendency  to  drift — not  to  let  Candia,  if  it  could  be 
helped,  be  taken  from  them,  as  Negropont  ami  Cyprus  had  Ijeen. 

The  straitened  pecuniary  conditions,  for  which  a  consolida- 
tion of  Goveruuieiit  Stocks  aud  a  sale  of  Treasury  Bonds  under 
their  value  were  only  partial  and  imperfect  remedies,  had  at  all 
events  the  eflect  of  restraining,  and  in  bet  disabling,  the  Signory 
from  engagmg  in  any  movement,  apart  from  sheer  self-protection, 
wliich  involved  military  or  naval  equipments.  The  cession  of 
Casaki  by  the  Duke  of  Mantua  to  France  and  other  more  or  less 
secondary  events  in  Lonibardy  and  Dalmatia  were  allowed  to 
pass  unobserved ;  the  most  essential  thought  of  Venice  was 
declared  by  those,  who  had  its  real  interests  at  heart,  to  be  the 
restoration  of  its  credit  and  the  repair  of  its  works  of  defence  on 
all  aides ;  for  even  if  an  interval  of  repose  was  permitted,  there 
was  abeady  a  strong  pieeentiment^  that  the  relations  with 
Turkey  were  &r  from  secure,  and  that  the  Porte  would  seize  the 
first  convenient  opportunity  or  excuse  for  striking  another  blow 

^  The  Vent'tian  ducat  — aLout  9s.  f"!.  of  Knglish  niOTn-y  ;  hut  Vtic  difTeroiicft  of 
ta1o«  200  yoara  ago  must  be  borne  in  mind  ;  and  we  msem  to  reach  a  sum  of  at  loaat 
ieB0O,O0O,O04),  if  IP*  take  moMy  in  1644o69  to  lum  iMan  worth  ftvo  tiaiM  ito 
pment  r*t*. 
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at  the  posaegsions  iu  the  T^vant.  The  pre«*nt  policy  tlierefore 
was  one  of  strict  lunitiality  iinil  steady  [(reparation  ;  and  during 
some  years  this  attitude  wati  BuccesBluIly  and  udvaiiUigeouBly 
maintained.  The  Candiot  iror,  notwitbstandiug  its  weakening 
and  impoveriahing  influence  on  the  enemy,  did  not  pradude^ 
however,  the  xesiimption  of  hostilitiee  in  Hungaxj;  and  the 
Emperor  and  hia  Poliah  allies  made  it  anfficientlj  plain  to  the 
Signory  that,  so  soon  as  the  Turkish  forces  were  released  in  that 
quarter,  the  next  project  of  the  latter  would  be  the  complete 
subjection  of  the  Murea. 

A  combination,  in  whifh  Venice  was  to  join  the  Emperor 
and  the  King  of  Foland,  with  the  prospect  of  the  ulterior 
adhesion  of  the  Csar  of  Muaoovy,  tempted  the  GoTermnent 
to  leave  its  pacifio  lines,  and  to  enter  into  a  lesgue,  whidi 
certainly  ptonused  to  become  a  nune  elfectual  bar  to  Osmanli 
conquest  than  any  alliance  hitherto  formed.  Francesco  Morosini 
was  appointed  captain^general  with  an  army  of  9500  men  and 
apparently  without  any  proveditorial  impedimenta,  and  was 
flattered  by  tlie  rlioice  of  another  to  the  vacancy  in  the  dogeship, 
in  tTannary  IGiS-i,  on  tlie  avowed  ground  that  hi'^  own  services 
elsewhere  wei"e  positively  indispensable.  Ou  the  25ih  April,  the 
day  of  St  Mark,  when  the  Boge  Giustimani  and  the  imperial 
ambassador.  Count  Thum,  were  attending  mass  together  at  the 
Basilica,  l^e  courier  of  the  Venetian  representative  at  Vienna 
arrived  from  Lintz  with  the  treaty ;  the  Bailo  of  Constantinople 
was  recalled ;  and  war  was  forthwith  declared  The  peace  had 
been  broken  by  operations  in  Dnlmntia,  where  the  Turks  defeated 
the  Venetian  proveditor  in  an  obstinate  engagement.  But  the 
real  theatre  of  war  was  ou  other  ground  under  another  and 
greater  leader.  Morosini  inaugurated  the  Peloponcsan  campaign 
by  the  recovery  of  Koron,  a  position  of  vast  strength,  with  all 
^e  guns,  ammunition,  and  stores ;  and  the  whde  of  llbina  was 
soon  in  Venetian  hands  and  in  charge  of  a  Venetian  governor. 

The  Swedish  geneial  Count  Eoningsmark  now  entered  the 
service  of  the  Signory  with  a  nlaiy  of  18,000  ducats  for  himself 
and  his  troops  ;  and  it  became  n,  question  at  a  council  of  war 
whether  the  next  effort  should  be  to  regain  the  rest  of  the  Morea, 
or  Negropunt,  or  Scio,  or  Candia.  Opinions  were  in  favour  of 
completing  the  movement  aheady  su  auspiciously  commenced ; 
and  it  vros  decided  that  Koningsmark  and  his  mercenaries 
should  first  invest  Navarina    The  triumph  of  the  Venetian 
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firm<j  was  complete;  victory  fifter  victory,  recalling  the  best  days 
of  the  old  Eepublic,  crowned  the  exertions  of  Morosini  and  his 
lieutenant,  and  the  tide  ot"  fortune,  if  by  sympathy,  was 
turning  iu  Dahnatia,  where  the  Morlachians  proved  of  immense 
value  to  the  Republic  by  their  loyalty  and  valour,  while  the 
imporiAlistB  in  Hungary  wore  cmatiiig  an  opportune  diTenion 
in  aoqmrmg»  after  idtMated  efiRxrtSj  the  commanding  fortress  of 
Sing,  the  key  of  Herzgorina,  and  winning  important  advantages 
over  the  Turks.  It  was  a  stimulating  and  comfbiting  influenoe 
for  Venice  to  find,  after  so  long  and  unequal  a  contest  with  a 
great  naval  and  ndlitarj  State,  prepared,  like  the  Porte,  to  fling 
its  strength  improvideutly,  almost  madly  away,  that  at  last 
there  were  other  countries  awakening  to  the  seu^e  of  a  common 
interest,  and  beginning  to  share  a  burden  too  weighty  for  the 
Signory,  with  all  their  western  lesponsibilitieB,  to  bear  alone. 

A  felncca  axriTsd  at  Venice  on  the  11th  August  1687,  with 
the  news  of  the  triumphant  ptogrees  of  the  army  in  the  Mores, 
just  when  an  election  waa  taking  place  in  the  Great  Council ; 
and  the  proceedings  were  suspended  while  the  dispatches  were 
read.  The  enthusiasm  and  gratitude  were  so  vehement,  that  the 
current  busines-s  was  relinquished,  while  all  repaired  to  the 
Basilicii  to  render  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  His  goodness. 
The  Senate  decreed  that  a  bust  of  the  hero  should  be  executed 
in  bronae  and  plaoed  in  the  saloon  of  the  DeoemvizB  with  the 
inscription:  Fbamcibco  MAVROcufo  Fiu>fonisuco  Adhuc 
ViTiBTi  SiNATUS;  near  it  was  huD^  the  standard  taken  fsam 
the  Seiaskier,  and  the  Doge  addressed  a  letter  to  the  hero 
couched  in  the  warmest  and  most  flattering  terms,  commencing : 
Vi  lodiamo  col  Senato.  Count  Koningsmark  and  the  other 
oliicers  who  had  served  under  Morosini  with  distinction  were 
generou.^ly  requited.  The  historical  carapnign,  so  peculiarly 
identified  with  the  name  and  genius  of  Morosini,  was  immeasur- 
ably briefer  than  the  Candiot  struggle  and  immeasurably  mora 
plentifid  in  incident  With  the  temporary  and  resultless  ezten^ 
sion  to  Candia,  Negropont,  and  Sdo,  it  is  divisible  into  two 
unequal  periods :  the  term  during  which  the  master-spirit  person- 
ally conducted  the  movements  (1684-93),  and  that  which  elapsed 
from  his  death  at  Nauplia  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Carlowitz  (1693-!)'*V 

The  cordial  siiti^taction  and  unqualified  confidence  manifested 
toward  him  by  all  classes  in  Venice  encouraged  the  Captain- 
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Qenenl  to  embark  in  farther  schemes  of  conquaet  Attica  and 
Laoeda»mon  were  overrun  by  the  Venetian  troop?? :  and  Athens 
and  Sparta  were  taken.  The  Turks  liad  redtjccd  the  whoh*  country 
to  desohitiou,  and  had,  through  their  uaturul  inditiereuce  to 
uiouumeuts,  with  which  they  had  no  sympathy,  and  their 
barbarous  jferocity,  ruined  many  of  the  noblest  architectural  and 
artistio  mnains  handed  down  by  the  ancient  Greeke  to  thoee 
who  inherited  nothing  bnt  the  name.  An  unhappy  oasualily 
added  to  the  deplorable  story  of  wanton  and  ignorant  havoo. 
At  the  bombardment  of  Athens  a  Venetian  shell  eeverely 
injured  the  already  roofless  rarthonon,  i^nitinj^  a  store  of  gun- 
powder kept  there  by  the  Turks,  and  shattering  the  greater  part 
of  the  interior.  I^Iorosini,  educated  in  a  reverence  for  antiquities, 
was  immeasurably  distressed  by  the  accident,  partly  due  to  the 
exposed  situation  of  the  building ;  and  when  he  contemplated  the 
general  deeecratioii  and  wreok  of  Attio  taste  and  q>Iendour,  ha 
was  heard  to  ezolaim :  "  0  Athens  I  0  nniseiy  of  the  arts  I  to  what 
hast  thon  oomef  He  removed  the  colossal  lions,  whidh  still 
adorn  the  entrance  to  the  Arsenal,  and  he  endeavoured  to  eeonre 
some  of  the  statues;  but  they  were  broken  in  the  process  of 
shipment  by  the  iinskilfnl  hands  to  which  they  were  onfirle^l 

The  iiepublic  hastened  to  take  measuras  lor  the  reduction  of 
the  government  of  the  Morea  to  orderly  principles,  to  estaldisJi 
local  institutions,  to  regulate  the  land-tenure,  and  to  bring  the 
BoU  into  more  general  cnltivatlon.  Mocoeini  himaslf,  befiare  he 
quitted  Greeoe,  and  those  who  acted  under  him  or  followed  in  his 
footsteps,  were  not  wanting  in  goodwill  and  intelligence ;  but  they 
dealt  with  a  mixed  population,  jealous  and  distrustful  of  each 
other,  swayed  by  hereditary  and  deeply -rooted  prejudices:  de- 
ninnili^fd,  priest-ridden,  and  indij^put.  Tlie  country  liad  unlimited 
ca])abilitieB ;  its  chief  products  were  wine,  nqua  vita;,  oil,  wilt,  and 
tobacco  ;  l)ut  sjenerations  were  demanded  to  retrieve  the  fruits  of  a 
lengthened  term  of  anarchy  succeeded  by  a  lengthened  term  of 
mismla  Ncr  were  the  YenetiaiiB  lil^  to  be  very  suooessfol  in 
aooomplishing  the  desiied  result,  even  if  their  political  authority 
had  bem  more  uninterrupted  and  prolonged.  Mcvosini  himself 
ssems  to  have  committed  the  mistake  of  creating  a  nunil>er  of 
pet<y  proprietaries  which  were  incessantly  involved  in  dissensions  ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  earnest  appeals  of  the  more  enli^ditenod 
Venetian  officials  on  the  H}X)t  the  lve]»ul)lic  obstinately  clang  to 
its  old-fashioned  ideas  of  commercial  protection.    One  of  the 
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proveditore  is  found  saying:  "The  principal  sonme  of  prosperity 
is  trade;  only  liberty  and  security  can  foster  it;  its  security 
depends  on  that  of  th(!  sea,  its  liberty  on  the  removal  of  all 
restrictions."  Others  spoke  in  a  similar  strain.  But  the 
Government  hesitated,  and  buyers  sought  other  and  oheaper 
marketB,  finding  even  tihme  of  Torkey  more  advantageons ;  and 
befora  the  error  was  dinoTered  and  xepaiied,  tbe  opportunity  had 
been  lost.  In  one  respect  the  Venetian  domination  was  beneficial ; 
by  facilitating  imini^THtion  firom  other  parts  of  Greece  and  from 
Roumelia,  the  inhabitants  not  only  multiplied  but  improved ;  and 
in  1692  the  numberH  had  risen  from  87,000  to  160,000,  and 
in  1701  to  upward  of  200,000.  This  amelioration  of  the 
prospects  of  the  immediate  region  was  favourable  to  Venice  in 
raising  the  standard  of  the  people,  and  in  tending  to  propagate 
an  ae^Te  sympathy  with  the  anthon  reform  imd  the  liberatorB 
from  Torldflh  der^tism.  But  the  obstades  to  any  durable 
aovere^ty  over  Greece  itself  were  irnmenwe  Neatly  everywhere 
symptosns  of  the  same  eonruption  and  degradation  were  manifest, 
the  same  sloth,  ignorance,  lawlessness,  and  venality ;  and  while 
on  the  one  hand  the  population  was  always  open  to  external 
intrigue,  on  tlie  other  the  administrators  sent  by  the  Signory 
were  not  always  superior  to  local  bribery. 

The  Doge  Giustiniani  dying  in  March  1688,  Francesco 
Motoeini  was,  without  a  dissentient  voioe,  chosen  to  suooeed  him ; 
but,  his  pzeeence  abroad  being  judged  essential  to  the  public 
senrioe,  the  totally  exceptional  oonzee  was  taken  of  intimating 
to  him  that  his  formal  instalment  in  the  office  might  be  postponed 
to  ft  more  convenient  opportunity.  The  Great  Council  unani- 
mously resolved  that  under  the  special  cireumstances  expense 
in  doing  honour  to  Morosini  should  not  be  considered.  The 
Captain-Greneral,  who  tliua  for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  the 
fifth  Crusade  united  in  his  own  person  two  independent  dignities, 
and  in  whom  even  tbe  jealous  oligaiehical  ExeoutiTe  at  home 
was  content  to  veat  an  absolute  discretion,  with  all  its  knowledge 
of  his  daring  assumption  of  authority,  was  at  present  entertaining 
the  ambitious  and  romantic  hope  of  WTesting  Itack  not  only 
Negropont,  but  Candia,  Scio,  and  other  Turkish  spoils.  He  was 
as  proud  of  his  country  as  that  was  of  him,  and,  above  all, 
a  fighter ;  and  he  had  been  successful  and  fortunate  beyond 
expectation.  His  new  plans  appear  to  a  dispassionate  observer  too 
vast  and  too  vague,  too  costly  and  too  specious,  looking  at  his 
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advanced  period  of  life  and  at  the  extent  to  which  the  result 
probably  df;[>ended  on  his  pprsmnal  8ii|icrintciuleiico  But  \rorosini 
did  not  take  this  view,  hdiI  his  countrv  was  with  iiim.  A  council 
of  war  held  iu  June  1G88,  to  determiue  whether  Negroptint  or 
Candia  should  be  the  first  point  of  attack,  auppurtcd  the  opinion 
oi  the  generalisaimo  that  the  fnmer  was  preferable,  inasnmoh  aa 
its  reoorerj  might  aaaiBt  liirtber  morementSi  and  the  Turka  had 
ao  Btrengthened  the  defences  of  Candia  aa  to  lender  its  zednodon 
eztvemely  dubious,  while  the  approptiataon  of  a  force  adequate  to 
the  paipoae  would  leave  the  Morea  unprotected.  The  arrange- 
ments  were  on  an  ample  scale.  Over  two  hundred  vessels  were 
employed  in  conveying  the  besiegers  in  July  1688  to  their 
deetiiuition. 

The  enterprise  at  hrst  promised  to  succeed,  and  a  few  positions 
were  gained ;  but  the  Porte  had  put  the  walls  and  gates  of  the 
town  itself  in  thorough  order;  the  loss  of  lifb  was  turiblj 
heaT7«  and  diaeaae  and  insnbordination  spteed  among  the  German 

mercenaries/  of  whom  many  deserted,  and  man^  more  clamoured 
for  discharge ;  while  the  citaddl  was  almost  inaccessible,  the  sole 
approach  being  by  u  steep,  narrow,  and  tortuous  defile,  which 
admitted  the  pa^ssitge  of  only  a  single  horpr  or  two  men  on  foot 
at  a  time.  The  Doge  sent  away  tlie  malcontents,  but  did  not 
yet  despair.  lie  proceeded  to  erect  two  towers,  which  might 
command  the  burgh,  and  from  which  the  latter  might  be 
effectively  shelled.  While  this  bold  idea  was  in  progress^  how- 
eyer,  winter  set  in ;  and,  the  health  of  Morosini  giving  way,  he 
was  obliged  to  seek  relief  from  his  trying  post  The  Doge 
letmaed  home  to  obtain  such  repose  as  his  restless  and  adven- 
turous character  was  ever  likely  to  admit,  and  to  receive  official 
investiture  with  the  berretta.  Alexander  VIII.,  of  the  Venetian 
house  of  Ottoboni,  was  elected  I'upe  just  at  the  same  time,  and 
sent  Morosini  the  sword  and  cap  of  maintenance.  These  iuijignia 
were  exposed  to  public  gaze  in  the  Basilica  as  a  method  of  recon- 
ciling spectators  to  a  continuance  of  the  holy  war  against  the 
infidels ;  and  the  Senate  approved  the  issue  of  an  ossUa  or  medal 
bearing  on  one  side  the  normal  design  of  the  Doge  kneeling 
before  St  Mark  with  the  legend:  S  -  M'  Ven  •  Franc  •  Mavroce  ■ 
JD  VX '  Anno  IV,  and  on  the  reverse  Morosini  enthroned  amid 

'  "1  Tedcsdii,  iiics[iirti  Tulln  puerra,  atti  solo  a  rubar«,  come  facevano  ove 
cadcva  lum  buiuba.    Iu  ]wir  luu  Ungo  che  qucsta  sia  U  piu  vilo  canaglia,  rale  a 
diK  in  una  parola  la  foccia  di  tutta  Gerniania."<^AilnK<  /rvjn  a  Diaqf  i^  tke  Siege 
Corfu  (1710),  ^noted  by  fiomaDin,  viii  50. 
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trophioB,  wearing  a  milltar7  oap  and  holding  a  maisbal's  batcm, 
with  Mavroc  •  Peloponesiaeo  •  Viventi  •  S.C. 

The  place  of  generalissimo  had  been  conferred  on  Girolamo 
Cornaro,  who  had  done  .such  cxcellont  service  in  Dahnatia  ;  but  the 
siege  of  Negropont,  in  which  Morosini  had  had  the  misfortune  to 
lotie  hiH  excellent  lieutenant,  Count  Kouingsmark,  was  abandoned 
fat  the  piwent ;  and  Cotwto  addreaaed  bimBelf  with  oonspieiioiis 
BOOceBB  to  the  ofunpletioik  of  the  zeconqaest  of  the  Mozea.  He  was 
a  lenmrkably  aUe  officer,  and  was  equally  qualified  for  oommand 
hf  land  and  stm ;  he  gained  Malvaaia  and  Yalona,  and  routed 
the  Turkish  fleet  ofl^  Mytilene.  But  he  was  unfortunately  struck 
down  by  fever  at  Vulona,  and  still  more  unfortunately  succeeded 
by  Domenigo  Moceuigo/  a  personage  wanting  in  decision  of 
character  and  rapidity  of  judi^nnent  The  ground  maintained 
by  the  Venetian  arms  in  ijaimaiia,  and  uy  tiic  iiupenaliata  in 
Hungary  againat  the  Tuilai^  affiwded  9om»  oonaolatoi  for  the 
disappointment  elaewhere;  hot  the  incapacity  of  Mocenigo 
promptly  betrayed  itself  in  hig  failnxe  to  eeize  an  unique 
opportunity  of  becoming  master  of  Canea,  persisting  in  the 
belief  that  the  Turks  were  close  at  hand  with  large  reinforce^ 
raentfl,  when  his  oflicers  were  tolerably  confident  of  success  by 
a  coup  de  main.  The  Captain-(jenonil  was  recalled  and  degraded  ; 
and  in  the  Senate,  when  the  votes  for  supplying  the  vacancy 
were  counted,  the  Doge  was  at  the  head  of  the  list  with  ninety- 
fLve  soflhiges.  His  Serenity  was  approached,  and  declared  himself 
willing,  old  and  infirm  as  he  was,  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  country ; 
and,  a  second  ballot  in  the  Great  Counoil  having  been  waived, 
the  election  was  confirmed.  The  Doge  spontaneously  rose  from  his 
ehair  in  the  Upper  Chamber,  raised  the  berretta,'  and  thanked  the 
assembly  for  the  honour  which  it  had  vouchsafed  to  pay  to  him. 

On  the  24th  May  169!^  Morosini  embarked,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  an  imposing  ceremony  in  the  Basilica,  to  which  the 
public  bodies,  the  clergy,  the  ducal  household,  and  the  relations 
and  friends  of  the  hero,  went  in  solemn  procession,  the  Doge 
between  the  Fapel  nuncio  and  the  French  ambassador,  wearing 
the  grand  mantle  of  captain-geneial,  of  superfine  cloth  brocaded 

'  Entrieit  in  diaries  are  contributory  evidence  of  the  ooiwtaot  and  keen  interest 
felt  by  England  in  wliat  was  (massing  in  Venice  or  fat  tb«  TtOtftian  territories.  Re- 
ferring  to  the  anluous  campaign  in  tlic  Morca  from  1684  to  1718,  the  first  Earl  of 
Bristol  notet»  uudw  Ist  October  1690  :  '  Died  y  Venetian  Captain-General  Cornaro 
rniuto  asUUit  69  ;  Mocenigo  succeeds  him." 

'  This  WM  the  soile  iutAnce  in  which  such  %  oonne  wm  takm. 
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with  gold,  and  liolding  in  his  hand  the  luaishal's  baton.  Tlie 
whole  city  was  in  holiday  humour  and  attire ;  there  were  crowds 
on  the  housetops  shouting  applause  and  God- speed;  and  the 
roate  to  the  CSathednJ  and  to  the  plaoe  of  embarkation  waa 
deooiated  with  triumphal  axchea  and  banneta  The  Giand  Canal 
was  brimming  with  life  and  resonant  with  notes  of  rejoicing ; 
theie  were  salvos  of  artiUeiy,  and  cries  of  Viva  U  principe  e  capi- 
tano  !  l.idieH  and  stmngrers  crowded  the  quays,  as  the  J  )ogo  and 
his  retinue  mounted  the  Bucentaur  to  proceed  to  Lido,  where, 
after  a  second  religious  service,  they  took  their  final  dejmrture 
for  Malva.sw.  Two  councillors  formed  part  of  his  staif,  to  assist 
the  veteran  in  any  official  details  or  correspondence  arising  from 
his  dual  fiinctiona;  and  Fianoesoo  Mooenigo  was  assigned  to 
him  as  his  lieutenant 

The  Doge,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  advices  received  by  him  on  the 
way  to  the  M(nea,  hastened  to  the  defence  of  Corinth,  and  ob- 
tained a  few  advantages,  withdrawing  into  winter  quarters  at 
Nauplia,  where,  on  the  0th  January  1694,  one  of  the  most 
impressive,  most  patriotic,  and  most  valuable  careers  in  the  whole 
Venetian  story  was  unexpectedly  brought  to  a  close.  Morosini, 
with  generous  unseliishuess,  had  sacrificed  his  life  to  the  public 
servioe ;  and  his  grateM  countty  could  only  pay  the  last  honours 
to  his  remains,  and  do  its  part  in  preserving  the  leooUection  of 
such  unpaiallded  devotion  and  such  commanding  gifts.  The 
Senate  decreed  the  erec^<m  of  a  marble  arch  in  the  Sala  dello 
Serutinio  with  an  appropriate  inscription  and  trophies ;  the 
tomb  of  this  magnanimous  and  suroessfnl  soldier  may  be  still 
seen  in  the  Augustinian  Church  at  San  Stefano ;  and  his  repre- 
sentatives cherish,  after  two  centuries,  in  the  old  Morosini  Palace 
near  at  hand  the  objects  which  the  great  Doge  collected  around 
him,  and  on  whidi  his  eyes  must  have  often  rested.^ 

As  a  successor  in  the  ducal  ofBce  the  BepuUic  chose  Silvestio 
Yaliero;  and  the  new  captain-general  was  Antonio  Zeno^  who 
had  served  a.s  a  youA  of  seventeen  in  the  Candiot  campaign,  and 
who  had  afforded  excellent  promise  for  the  future  by  his  naval 
achievements,  hnt  who  laboured  under  a  natural  di8ad\'antage  in 
immediately  foHowing  such  an  exceptional  precedent,  and  l>eing 
overahndowed  by  such  trying  prestige.  For  the  fourth  and  last 
time  the  Dogaressa  received  tlie  honour  of  coronation  ;  it  appears 

1  An  Mcoont  of  the  p«I«z«q  Monwini  and  it»  hutorioal  relics  will  bo  found  in  » 
Incn  ohftpter. 
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to  have  Ijeen  h.  roinpliment  offered  Ly  the  courtt'sy  of  the  Signory, 
where  a  lady  or  her  husbaud,  or  both,  were  uiiu.sually  popular; 
but  the  most  re^.eiit  object  of  favour  hud  been  the  consort  of  the 
Doge  Grimaui  nearly  a  hundred  years  before. 

Duriug  the  same  autumn  the  Yenetian  focoefl,  under  the 
sapveme  ootninuid  of  Zeno,  aucoeedad  in  gaiiimg  poeseanioii  of 
Soio,  and  in  repelling  a  Turkish  fleet,  which  approaehed  to  the 
relief  of  the  garrison.  But  the  hour  was  aheady  late ;  and  the 
Captain-General  he.sitated  to  ]^N)oeed,and  the  next  day  pleaded  to 
those  about  him  the  «  t  liency  of  awaiting  reinforcements.  The 
tleet  retired  towanl  Mytilene,  and  subsequently  moved  in  the 
direction  of  Smyrna,  whicli  the  joint  solicitations  of  the  EuLdis!) 
Frencbj  and  Dutch  oonsuLs  deterred  him  from  bombardiuj^.  He 
then  returned  to  Scio,  and  eventually  advanced  to  engage  another 
TnrkiBb  i^quadron,  which,  in  spite  of  the  most  beroio  efforts  of 
some  of  his  ofBoeiB,  oompelled  him  to  £gdl  back  onoe  move  on  the 
idond  with  severe  kesea  Li  the  oonrse  of  the  next  few  days  he 
met  with  a  seeond  reverse,  and  determined,  in  ojq^tion  to  the 
views  of  others,  who  held  tliat  the  citadel  was  capable  of  defence, 
and  offered  to  resist  the  enemy,  to  alKnidiiii  the  strugj^le,  and 
return  home.  The  evacuation  was  acconiplibhed  in  the  night  of 
the  21st  February  1C95  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Turks  themselves 
were  equally  astonished  and  delighted  at  the  ease  with  which 
tbtj  won  so  strong  a  place. 

Tbeie  was  a  good  deal  of  noisy  and  indignant  deeUunation  in 
the  Senate  on  the  receipt  of  these  bad  newa  Speakers  lamented 
the  dBgenevacy  of  the  times,  the  absence  of  dne  attention  to  dis- 
cipline, the  want  of  care  in  the  choice  of  commanders,  and  the 
eppfi  1I  incapacity  of  Zeno,  who  had  lost  the  resj^)ect  and  confidence 
ol  111-  sultaltems.  An  inquisitor  was  dispatclied  to  make  full 
mqujrieii  on  the  spot ;  and  Zeuo  and  thirteen  of  his  staff  were 
remanded  in  custody  to  Venice,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Lower 
Dungeons  pending  their  trials ;  but  the  Captain-Geneial,  who  had 
shown  the  most  deplorable  irieeolution,  died  in  confinement  in 
1697f  before  his  case  was  heard.  He  left  a  vindication  of  his 
conduct,  which  was  printed  with  official  sanction,  and  in  which, 
after  dwelling  on  his  anteci;dents  and  motives,  he  protests  that  the 
cession  of  Scio  was  supjiorted  by  tlie  \manimous  voice  of  a  council 
of  war.'  The  whole  tenor  of  the  circumstantial  evidence,  taken 
with  what  succeeds,  convicts  the  writer  of  mis/;onduct  and  breach 
*  The  dooument  is  gives  «r  erUmo  by  Romanin,  viL  &13-15. 
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of  trust,  which,  had  lio  Rnrvivoil,  would  have  rendered  him  liable 
to  a  heavier  juiuishmont  Umu  he  experienced.  The  acquie?cence 
of  the  Grovemment  iu  the  publication  ot  his  apology  l>e»pe4iks  a 
sense  of  the  weakneus  of  that  documcut,  if  not  of  indifference  to 
the  case  after  the  lapse  of  thrse  years,  and  in  the  iaoe  of  moie 
important  and  move  aatasfiMstoiy  evente. 

The  Bepablic,  in  Uelt,  had  the  almost  incredible  good  fortune 
to  secure  tlio  services  in  the  room  of  Zeno  of  Alcooandro  Molini, 
who  proved  almost  a  second  Morosini ;  and  concurrently  with 
him  Girolamn  Pnlfino  achieved  successes  %vhich  his  employers 
deemed  sutliciently  momentous  and  gratifying  to  communicate 
otticiiilly  to  the  Europt^an  Courts.  Molini  himself  not  only  pro- 
tected the  Morea,  but  beat  the  Turks  in  a  great  battle  off  Scio ; 
daring  the  years  169S-7-8  them  waa  one  unbroken  series  of 
triumphs,  levealing  the  possibilities  of  Venice  under  efficient 
leadership ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1697  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy 
gained  against  the  army  of  the  Porte  the  decisive  battle  of  Zenta, 
where  the  Sultan  narrowly  escaped  capture,  where  the  grand  and 
four  other  viziers  were  among  the  thirty  thousand  dead,  and 
where  the  immense  booty  included  the  great  seal  of  Turkey.  At 
the  same  time  the  Venetian  Admiral  ('(jriiaro,  who  had  replaced 
Molini,  was  in  the  Dardanelles  uuoppoiied,  and  threatened  to 
reduce  CkHutantinopte  by  fioniae. 

Some  years  since,  the  Senate  had  been  invited  to  act  as 
mediator  or  umpiie  between  Parma  and  Tuscany  in  a  question, 
which  was  not  a  new  one,  of  respective  boundaries.  The  august 
body,  to  which  those  disputants  resorted,  enjoyed  the  credit  of 
being  equitable  and  unbiassed,  at  least  where  its  own  interests 
were  not  immediately  touched;  and  in  1696  an  infinitely  more 
flattering  prwf  of  the  high  estimation  of  the  Signory,  not  merely 
'  as  a  diplomatic  medium,  but  us  a  weighty  belligerent  force,  was 
furnished  by  the  confluence  which  the  Itoch  Secretary  of  State, 
Pomponne,  sought  with  the  ambassador  of  tiie  Republic  at  Pads, 
Kicolo  Erizao,  with  a  view  to  the  general  pacificatiw  of  Surcpe 
through  Venetian  instrumentality,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia.  The  interview  between  these  two  pabUc  men 
was  remarkable  as  shewing  the  straits,  in  wliich  incessant 
hostilities  had  placed  I^uis  XIV.,  and  the  general  feeling  of 
confidence  in  the  political  address  and  integrity  of  the  Venetian 
representatives  abroad.  Pomponne  assured  £ri/zo  that  his  master 
and  himself  eamertly  desired  peace,  and  were  prepared  to  confide 
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to  the  Signory  the  task  of  settling  all  Italian  questions  now  at 
issue.  The  French  minister  expressed  the  opinion,  that  passed 
experieuces  should  have  taught  the  States  of  the  peninsula  the 
necessity  of  guarding  against  future  dangers ;  and  be  suggested 
that  they  ought  to  take  Btqpa  to  orgaiiiso  ft  oon&dAntiOD  aidoii^ 
tfaemaelTes  on  tbe  German  model,  with  the  obligation  to  oon- 
trihate  their  aerenl  quota  of  troops  in  the  event  of  war,  so  that 
th«(e  might  he  no  difficulty  in  protecting  hy  joint  action  any 
given  points  of  attack.  He  proposed  that  the  Republic,  as  l>y 
far  the  most  potent  and  enlightened  of  the  Italian  communities, 
should  be  constituted  the  head  of  such  an  union ;  and  he  dwelt 
on  the  particular  interest  which  the  Veuetiuus  bad  in  drawing 
their  neighbours  together  in  close  defensive  alliance,  seeing  that  the 
Emperor  might  at  any  moment  senew  his  pretensions  to  portions 
of  their  continental  tnzitories.  Eduo  ooold  onlj  reply,  that 
the  most  serene  Bepnblic  ardently  sooght  a  cessation  from  war, 
and  was  always  aiming  at  such  an  object^  as  it  was  difficult  for 
the  Signory  to  contend  witli  a  Power  which  bad  at  its  com- 
mand such  large  forces  by  sea  and  land.  This  was  in  1696  ; 
and  in  1699  the  ambassador  of  Savoy  spoke  in  nearly  identical 
term^  ut  Foutaiuebl&au  to  the  successor  of  Erizzo,  his  persuasion 
that  a  new  Italian  League  was  expedient  and  practicable  under 
Yenetian  oontzol  being  not  less  distinct  But  Pomponne  had 
a  seoond  conversation  with  Erisso  himself  in  1697,  and  lelerred 
to  the  Swedish  offer  of  mediation  between  Fkanoe  and  the 
Emperor,  which  had  miscanied  on  account  of  the  unreasonable 
demands  of  Leopold. 

The  Peace  of  Kyswyk  was  ultimat<>ly  concluded  in  tbe  same 
year  (May-October  1697)  after  difliculties  and  objections  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  parties,  which  long  appeared  insuperable. 
The  signatories  were  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Emperor,  Spain, 
and  Holland ;  and  Venice  was  a  gamer  1^  Uie  rdease  of  the 
Impoial  arms  firom  service  against  the  French,  and  by  their 
empkyment  under  Prince  Eugene  against  the  Porte,  which 
sustained  in  consequence  the  crushing  defeat  at  Zenta,  even 
before  the  diplomatic  arrangements  had  been  actually  completed. 
Two  years  later,  followed  the  even  more  important  and  significant 
Peace  of  Carlowitz,  which  was  retarded  by  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  the  Turkish  plenipotentiaries  to  conditions  which  they  con- 
isidered  to  be  iuadmisjaible ;  and  the  conference  was  more  than 
once  on  the  eve  of  being  dissolved.   At  hot  the  lepresmtatives 
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of  the  Porte  left  for  Belgrade  and  the  others  for  Peten^'ardein, 
whither  Carlo  liuzzini,  who  was  acting  for  the  Republic,  followed 
them.  liuzziiii  couibuted  ull  the  points  on  which  he  wus  iu- 
Btrtictod  to  inaiBt ;  but,  seeing  the  inutility  of  &rtber  opposition, 
and  not  cuing  to  incur  the  leBpoosibiMty  of  continuing  the  wn, 
he  gave  way,  and  the  articles  weie  signed  on  the  2  let  Februaiy 
1699.  Certain  supplementary  clauses  were  afterward  added  at 
the  instance  of  the  Senate  through  the  able  management  of 
Lorenzo  Soranzo,  in  regard  to  navigation  and  other  matters,  but 
not  affecting  any  main  principles. 

The  attitude  of  Venice  l>efore  the  Congress  wda  uut  un- 
naturally influenced  by  the  proud  exploits  of  Morosini  and  some 
of  his  successors  in  the  field  and  at  sea.  For  the  Porte  the 
settlonent  was  fiur  from  gratifying ;  and  its  terms,  by  which  the 
Emperor  resumed  all  the  Turkish  conquests  in  Hung^  and 
Transylvania,  and  the  Republic  the  greater  part  of  its  possessions 
in  the  Morea  and  Dalmatia,  explain  the  hesitation  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaries  of  tlio  Sultan  to  affix  their  names  to  it.  ITis  Majesty 
obtained  no  indemnities  whatever  for  his  enormous  losses  of  all 
kinds ;  he  had  had  the  mortification  of  accepting  Christian  help 
in  extricating  him  and  his  subjects  from  an  extremely  diihcult 
and  damaging  position ;  and  his  ministers,  if  not  himself,  must 
have  appreciated  the  dangerous  developments  in  the  North  and 
East  off  Europe,  which  promised  to  relieve  the  Venetians  not  a 
moment  too  soon  from  an  oppressive  single-handed  strug^,  and 
at  no  remote  date  to  readjust  the  Eoropenn  l^iilance  of  power. 

The  Doge  Yaliero  was  succeeded  in  1700  by  Ahngi  or  Luigi 
Mocenigo.  It  was  in  j.)erfect  keeping  with  the  constitutional 
e]»irit  and  the  Vfrictiau  humour,  that  the  Correctoi^  of  the  Oath 
recommended  and  carried  a  new  and  peremptory  clause  to  the 
effect  that  no  Dogaressa  was  henceforth  to  be  invested  with  the 
berretta,  that  honour  having  been  accorded  to  the  wife  of  the  late 
Serenissimo,  and  it  being  pedups  apprehended  that  the  next  Doge 
might  look  for  a  similar  compliment ;  but  at  the  last  vacancy  in 
1694,  on  the  death  of  Francesco  Morosini,  a  far  more  curious  pro- 
vision was  made  on  the  ground  of  expense,  by  which  the  holder  of 
the  ducal  office  was  absolutely  debarred  for  tlic  future  from  accept- 
ing the  poet  of  captain-general,  and  the  mode  of  prix^'eding  to  the 
election  of  the  latter  was  aurrounded  by  additional  safeguards. 
The  precaution  was  surely  superfluous;  and  Morosini  himself 
undertook  the  charge  in  the  absence  of  any  fitter  candidate  and 
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at  the  peril  of  his  life  in  res^wnse  to  an  enthusiastic  vote  of  the 
Great  CounciL  Nor  waa  it  more  than  an  accidcuul  circumstance, 
either  that  another  J)oL,'aressii  was  not  crowufd,  or  that  another 
Doge  was  not  appoiuted  u>  the  cummand  of  the  forces. 

The  iHriUiAnt  suocesaes  and  chivalzous  exploits  of  some  of 
their  oommandeiB  in  the  Mam  and  elwwhere,  especially  of 
LasHuro  Mooenigo,  Fninceaoo  Moroeini,  and  Aleesandio  Mcdini, 
had  ezeidaed  on  the  mind  of  the  VenetiAns  an  efliwt,  which  was 
not  free  from  disadvantage.  For  this  evidenoe  of  a  power  to 
resist  the  Porte  by  laud  and  sea,  and  to  maintain  or  restore  the 
iuiegrity  of  the  Ivcvautine  portion  of  the  empire,  was  so  far  im- 
perfect and  delusive,  that  a  continuance  of  good  fortune  seemed  to 
depend,  not  on  the  Grovernment  at  home  so  mucii  as  on  the  ability 
to  rely  on  a  constant  renewal  of  capable  leaden ;  and  such  an 
ezpeetation  was  obviously  vain.  The  BepnUio  had  not  the 
benefit,  whioh  we  enjoy,  of  surveying  at  our  Idsore  events  as  they 
unfolded  themselves ;  it  did  not  know  that  Morosini  was  almost 
the  last  of  its  heroes ;  it  never  despaired  of  driving  out  the  Turks 
from  its  possessions,  looking  at  the  prodigal  manner  in  wliich  they 
were  exhausting  their  resourcrs  ;  and  it  proba])ly  never  occurred 
to  Venice,  that  the  relinquishment  of  the  Levant,  with  the  re- 
servation of  full  trading  rights,  which  an  uncommercial  people 
might  have  been  readily  induced  to  concede,  would  have  been  in 
the  seventeenth  centnry  a  wise  depsrtnxe.  Bat  the  vadllatipg 
and  inoonsistentpolioy  toward  the  Porte  from  the  bflgi'nning  indicates 
the  excessive  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the  question,  to  which  its 
religious  side  imparted  additional  complication ;  and  it  can  only 
be  said,  that  the  Republic  paid  the  penalty  of  having  endured 
long  enoutrh  to  see  acquisitions,  which  at  first  appealed  80  covet* 
able«  prominently  contribute  to  its  ruin. 
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War  of  the  Succe«!uon — Overtures  to  the  Signory  from  both  sides — Venice  remains 
neutral — The  ooiuwqiwnoee — Preoccapstioa  of  Venetuin  foroM  in  tb«  Mona 
•nd  Dalmtlai— Tit*  TMntians  join  F^mno*— UnsoooaMftil  mgt  of  Tunn  hjtim 

AlliLs  T  I  'ihle  winter  of  1709  and  general  nusf^nr  in  Earope — TI»o  King  of 
Deuuiaik  aL  Venice  (1709) — Thre«  guns  caat  under  his  own  eyes,  and  prest  ut^d 
to  him— Aiixie^  of  France  to  secure  pe«ce — Venice  sought  as  a  Mediator^ 
Louis  XIV.  ap])eals  to  Kngland,  which  dccUros  for  him  —  Quarrr-l  of  the 
Signory  with  France — Renewal  of  friendly  relations — Treaty  of  Utrecht  (17 la) 
— Tiilk  of  an  I'nitcd  Italy — Changes  in  £uro[)e  (1701-20) — IMplomatic  activity 
and  prestige  of  Veiiioe — Deoliue  of  its  rssonross  and  distrsai  among  the  Molds 
— Ths  Uorea  ones  man  in  dangsr — Lom  of  the  Horsa — ^Defeat  of  the  Tons 
)»y  rriiut'  Eiifjcnp  !it  Potrnxardciii  (]7^f>) — Retirfment  of  tln'  Tiirkn  ftnm  the 
siege  of  Cortu  (171ti) — Inclination  of  the  Porte  to  Peace — Ti  caty  of  Pa^rovitz 
(171 8) — Its  terms —  Venice  adoptsa  policy  of  Neutrality —  Relaxation  of  Customs 
tariff  (1736) — A  great  Empire  reduced  to  a  great  City — DitlVreiieea  with  the 
Holy  See  and  other  Powers  adjusted — CleiHout  XIII,,  s  Vtuetian,  becomes 
Pope  (1758) — He  sends  the  Dogo  the  Golden  Rose  —  Internal  resources  of 
Vsnioe— Soooession  of  the  Dogss (1700*62)— Prqisotsaud  Bsforms — Commoroial 
SAtMly. 

The  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  without  iwtu  in  1700  was 
destined  in  the  year  immediately  succeeding  the  treaty  of  Carlowits 

to  plnn«'e  Furope  once  more  into  war,  and  to  involve  in  a  costly 
and  destructive  contest  all  the  Powers  affected  by  the  last  testa- 
mentary diaposition^j  of  tliat  monarch.  The  interest  of  Venice 
was  reaiiy  limited  to  the  security  and  protection  of  its  own 
dondmon  in  Lombardy  and  Dalmatia ;  and  there  was  the  etiongost 
deeiie  to  observe  a  atriotly  neutral  attitude  in  a  question  which 
it  mig^t,  aooording  to  pieoedent,  demand  yeuB  to  faring  to  a 
settlement.  The  complex  relatioDS  which  the  French  and  Spanish 
acquisitions  in  Italy  had  created  {(X  all  the  independent  States, 
the  Republic  inclusive,  imparted  an  entirel\  new  character  to 
every  political  and  belligerent  movenient,  while  the  extension  of 
Venetian  territory  over  a  larc^e  ami  important  portion  of  the 
peninsula,  and  the  claims  of  the  Holy  .See  to  what  were  known  as 
VOL.  n  19 
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the  Ecclesiastical  States,  were  two  other  agencies  pei'petually 
tending  to  make  dissensions  more  frequent  and  serious,  and  their 
adjustment  more  difficult  and  unstable.  The  constant  jealousy 
mid  animosity  between  France  and  Spain  in  regard  to  the 
Milanese  had  become  the  greatest  source  of  anxiety  and  peril  to 
the  Venetiaofl,  not  only  from  the  comparative  proximity  of  the 
dukedom  to  the  lago(Hi8»  but  owiDg  to  the  aupfKurt  lent  to  the 
Spanish  pretensions  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  and  the  brilliant 
militaiy  talents  of  his  generalissimo,  Frinee  Eugene  of  SaToy» 
whose  prior  offer  of  service  to  Fi-ance  it  was  one  of  the  nomerous 
errors  of  Louis  XIV.  to  have  spumed. 

Whatever  its  inclinations  might  be,  the  SiL^Tn  ry  s  u  received 
the  most  pressing  overtures  in  succession  from  J  ranee  and  the 
imperialists  to  take  a  sida  The  Government  of  Louis  XIV.  sent 
the  Cardinal  IVEsti^  to  Venice  to  do  his  utmost  to  persuade 
the  Bepnblio  to  support  the  French  cause  in  the  impending 
operationB,  and  to  dose  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol  against  Prince 
Eugene.  The  Executive  committed  to  the  Cavaliere  Bene- 
detto Cappello  the  task  of  conferring  with  the  envoy ;  and  they 
held  their  parley  in  a  cell  at  the  Frari  T)'Estr(!'es  employed  all 
his  eloquence  and  dexterity  in  endeavouring  to  prevail  on 
Cappello  to  see  the  matter  with  his  or  his  mast*?r*s  eyes.  He 
dwelt  on  the  solicitude  of  the  king  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world,  which  his  Majesty  had  proved  by  his  moderatiim  in  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswyk ;  and  his  Eminence  farther  pointed  out  how 
Louis,  instead  of  placing  the  crown  of  Spain  cm  his  own  head,  had 
^ven  it  to  his  nephew  Philip ;  and  now,  behold !  the  Emperor 
was  advancing  inadmissible  pretensions,  particularly  on  Italy,  and 
menacing  that  country  with  a  cruel  war.  The  King  his  master, 
he  said,  had  30,000  men  in  Danphiny,  ready  to  co-operate  with 
the  Republic  at  any  moment :  he  was  prepared  to  enter  into  a 
sincere  and  steadfast  alliance  with  it  on  the  part  alike  of  France 
and  Spain;  and  his  Majesty  fully  acknowledgsd  the  glorious 
oousags  with  whidi  Venioe  had  at  all  times  defended  and  preserved 
Italian  liberties.  As  for  his  master,  the  latter  did  not  covet  a 
foot  of  ground  in  the  peninsula,  as  he  had  demonstrated  by  ceding 
Casale  and  Pinerolo.  And  he  asked  the  Republic  whether  it 
tliouf^ht  it  better  to  leave  the  frontier  open  to  the  inroads  of  a 
ferocious  and  undisciplined  soldiery,  which  would  plunder,  wherever 
it  set  its  foot,  or  to  embrace  the  friendship  of  the  loyal  and 
orderly  French.    Cappello  could  only  reply  in  general  terms,  that 
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his  countrymen  wanted  peace,  that  they  should  do  what  was 
possible  to  shield  their  fellow-subjects  on  the  terra  firma  from 
attack,  aud  lliat  they  must  leave  the  re:>t  to  God. 

The  queatioii  was  debated  at  considexable  length  in  the  Senate, 
wh^  there  was,  as  nsual,  a  war  party  and  a  peace  party.  The 
main  and  cential  difficulty  was  the  i»roviBion  of  means  of  defence 
for  the  provinces  against  the  early  oontingency  of  an  invasion  by  one 
or  botli  of  the  belligerents ;  and  there  might  have  been  a  disposi- 
tion to  take  part  with  France,  had  not  that  country  proved  itself 
on  all  occasions  fickle  and  treacherous.  Cappello  was  directed  to 
inform  the  C'nrtiinal  that  the  Signory  could  not  cuinply  with  the 
demands  of  the  Kiug  without  oHending  his  Impenal  Majesty,  with 
whom  it  was  not  merely  at  peace,  but  in  actual  alliance  against 
the  Porte,  and  that  if  it  supported  France  the  Emperor  might 
retaliate  by  attacking  the  Venetian  posseeuons  in  Dalmatia ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  attempt  of  Leopold  to  win  over  the  Republic 
to  his  aide  met  with  no  better  success.  The  result  was  that  the 
Austrians  under  TVinee  Eugene  poured  into  Italy,  and  that  the 
Venetian  provinces  became  the  common  battlefield  and  forak'ing 
i^rmmd.  The  soldiers  at  first  paid  lor  their  re(|ui.sition.s,  but  soon 
ie^inied  to  adopt  a  cheaper  method  j  tlie  loHsea  aud  sutferings  of 
the  population  were  frightful ;  the  liepublic  complained  and  pro> 
tested  in  vain ;  and  so  ailiuzs  proceeded  in  this  deplorable  manner 
during  1701  and  the  following  years,  success  almost  invariably 
attending  the  Austrian  arms.  The  whole  country  between  the 
Adige  and  the  La<;o  di  Garda  was  overrun,  and  the  French  governor 
of  Milan  spoke  of  coming  to  eat  a  trout  in  the  lake.  The  enemy 
rearhf'd  Kivoli.  The  Venetian  proveditor  at  Verona  kept  his 
Government  informed  of  all  tlmt  passed ;  but  nothing  decisive  was 
done,  till  an  Austrian  vessel,  crossing  the  Gull  in  search  of  pro- 
visions, wa.s  pursued  by  a  French  tlotilla  into  the  very  port  of 
Chioggia.  This  outrage  led  to  angry  representations  at  Paris,  and 
to  a  rejoinder  that  if  the  Bepublic  would  take  steps  to  prevent 
Prince  Eugene  from  obtaining  supplies  in  thk  way,  France  would 
be  happy  to  withdraw  its  ships ;  and  a  squadron  was  therefore 
fitted  out  with  the  double  object  of  patrolling  the  gulf  and 
protecting  the  islands. 

It  was  very  well  for  the  proveditor  at  Verona  to  blame  the 
central  authority  for  not  immediately  acting  on  the  offensive,  and 
almost  to  upbraid  it  with  merely  paileyiug  and  expostulating; 
but  tlukt  fiuwtionary  could  hardly  be  unaware  in  the  firMr  pkoe 
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of  the  exhaustion  of  the  national  finances  by  the  prolonged  Candiot 
war,  or  secondly  that  it  had  till  quite  recently  maintained  two 
armaments,  one  in  the  Morca,  the  other  in  Dalnmtia  ;  and  conse- 
quently the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  came  at  a  most 
inopportune  juncture,  when  the  tdroeaJtet  of  neutatlity  and 
passive  obaenration  were  able  to  justify  their  counsel  by  pointing 
to  a  depleted  exchequer,  as  well  as  to  the  fidthlessness  of  Allies. 
The  AuBtrisDs  had  hitherto  maintained  the  ascendency;  but 
fortune  proved  rather  variable ;  and  neither  side  had,  at  the  end 
of  six  years,  secured  any  permanent  or  distinct  advantage.  It 
was  the  prevailing  ^'enetian  view  that,  if  the  llepublic  l.)ecanie  a 
party  to  the  war,  its  true  policy  was  to  espouse  the  French  cause, 
to  throw  itH  weight  into  the  scale,  as  it  liud  previously  done,  on 
the  weaker  side.  In  &et,  a  Yenetian  contingent  marched  on 
Turin  to  take  part  in  the  siege.  The  j^ace  was  saved  from 
fidling  by  a  surprise  only  through  the  heroism  of  a  soldior,  who 
blew  up  one  of  the  gates,  and  perished  in  the  ruins ;  and  the 
French  were  utterly  routed  under  the  walls  of  the  capital  l»y  the 
allied  Savoyaitls  and  Austrians  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
Vittorio  Amadeo  and  Prince  Kugcne,  meniliers  of  the  same 
house,  who  met  in  a  pleasant  meadow  at  Curniagnola,  and  there 
planned  together  the  battle,  which  was  to  prove  for  them  so  signal 
a  triumph. 

Hie  wsr  continued  with  unabated  vigour,  and  the  Frmeh, 
whom  their  Venetian  alliee  no  longer  supported,  lost  ground  day 
by  day.  The  Austrians  invaded  the  Dukedom  of  Parma  and  the 
States  of  the  Church:  axkd  Modena  only  saved  itself  from  a 
similar  fate  by  trimming  with  the  victorious  side.  Italy  was 
torn  and  impo\-pr!^bed  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  these  opera- 
tions;  and  tht  n  Ii  le  of  Europe  was  equally  unsettled  and  dis- 
tracted. A  winter  of  unexampled  severity  came  in  1709  to 
intensify  the  diflficulties  and  the  misery  everywhere.  Venice 
alone  tbood  aloof,  painfully  sensible  of  the  humDiatii^  straits  to 
which  cixoumstances  reduced  her,  yet  scarcely  in  a  poataon  to 
refer  to  any  Power,  which  was  just  then  more  or  even  so 
fortunately  situated. 

The  frost  took  possession  of  the  lagoons  and  canals ;  and  pedes- 
trians could  reach  Mestra  on  foot.  It  was  a  spectacle  which  had 
been  very  rarely  witnessed  before  ;  and  the  King  of  Denmark, 
who  paid  a  visit  to  the  capital  at  the  end  of  February,  was 
perhaps  as  greatly  surprised  at  the  aspect  of  the  place  (so  unlike 
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what  he  might  well  have  anticipated)  as  he  was  enchanted  by 
the  splendid  reception,  by  which  he  was  honoured.  The  Doge 
presented  his  Majeaty,  when  lie  left  on  the  6th  March,  with 
three  cannon,  expressly  cast  for  the  purpose  under  his  eyes,  with 
appropriate  and  complimentary  iuscriptiona.  The  royal  guest 
belonged  to  that  group  of  NofChem  Pk>wen,  which  it  was  the  vise 
aim  of  Venice  to  conciliate  as  oonnteipoifles  to  Tiirk^. 

All  Europe  was  in  arms,  and  no  Power  waa  perhape  lees  de- 
aixous  of  repose  than  Venice,  or  in  greater  want  of  it  The 
gpographica!  situation  of  the  capital  happily  limited  the  primary 
requirements  of  the  Kepublic  to  the  protection  of  tlir-  trtilf  and  a 
vigilant  control  over  the  river  traffic  of  the  immediate  terra  Jirma^ 
But  the  great  continental  States,  possessing  extensive  frontiers 
ooQBtantly  exposed  to  attack,  and  multiplying  their  responaifaili- 
ties  by  unprofitable  conquests,  wen  in  a  fiur  less  eeoure  and 
enviable  condition ;  and  Fkance,  abore  all,  operating  on  bo  manj 
points  at  8  distance  firom  its  basCt  was  exhausted  by  the  disaatious 
and  barren  campaigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  lieutmants.  The 
French  Minister  of  State,  the  Marquis  de  Torcy,  represented 
to  the  Venetian  Ambassador  at  Paris  the  view  of  his  royal 
master,  that  the  Signory  might  beneficially  and  efiectimlly 
intervene ;  and  the  Cavaliere  Sebastiauo  Foscariui  was  accredited 
as  a  plenipotentiary  to  see  what  could  be  accomplished.  Tlie 
rrendi  Govemmokt  h%hly  approved  of  the  appointaumt  of 
Foecarini,  and  again  dwelled  on  the  possibility  and  valne  of  an 
Italian  League,  of  which  Savoy  should  form  part ;  De  Torcy  said 
that  his  muster  was  willing  to  place  himself,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  the  hands  of  such  a  personage  as  the  Signory  had  selected ; 
but  the  great  difficulty  lay  in  the  extravagant  demands  of  the 
Emperor.  Foscarini,  however,  in  a  communication  to  his  own 
(lovemment,  stated  that  the  Holy  See  seemed  to  be  indifi'erent 
to  any  interests  but  its  own,  and  that  the  terms  of  the  .tUIies  were 
exorbitant,  ostensibly  growing  more  so^  in  proportion  as  Louis 
betrayed  his  anxiety  for  a  settlement  by  enlisting  tiie  mediatorial 
offices  of  the  Venetians  on  his  side. 

Foscarini  found  that  he  was  powerless,  more  especially  when 
fresh  reverses  befell  the  French  arms  in  1709  ;  and  the  King,  as 
a  last  resource,  appealed  to  England.  The  Tory  Ministry  of 
Queen  Anne  decided  to  support  him  ;  and  the  personal  visit  of 
Prince  Eugene  to  Lojidon  failed  to  shake  the  resolution.  This 
change  of  front,  and  ucceasiou  of  at  least  moral  influence,  were  > 
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fovonrable  to  the  cause  of  peace.  But  just  at  that  moment 
occnrred  a  diplomatic  rupture  between  France  and  the  Signory 
in  consf-fiupnce  of  the  Venetian  Cardinal  Ottolxtni,  a  personage 
of  gieut  mark  aud  of  wide  culture,  having  accepted  without  the 
sanction  of  Venice  the  post  of  French  representative  at  the 
Yatican.  It  had  long  been  a  strict  rule,  that  no  Venetian  subject 
should  enter  into  the  empk^ment  of  a  Ibragn  Power,  unless  the 
proceeding  was  first  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  approved  fay 
that  body;  the  lengthened  absence  of  any  breach  of  the  law 
perhaps  led  to  ite  lapse  into  oblivion ;  and  in  1699  the  neosssity 
arose  for  its  re-enactment  owing  to  the  strange  case  of  Vincenso 
Grimani.  This  nobleman,  during  the  carnival  of  1690,  bad 
secretly  arranged  at  Venice  an  accommodation  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  he  subsequently  removed  to 
Vienna,  where,  deaf  to  the  summons  of  his  country  to  return 
home,  he  so  ingratiated  himself  with  Leopold  I,  that  he  obtained 
through  his  Majesty  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  in  1708  was  sent  by 
his  august  patron  as  viceroy  to  Naples,  while  it  was  in  Austrian 
hands.  The  Senate,  on  the  commission  of  the  same  constitu- 
tional misdemeanour  by  Ottoboni,  at  once  took  action,  and  called 
on  the  Cardinal  to  renounce  his  new  functions  at  Rome.  Instead 
of  complying,  he  sought  refuge  in  France ;  whereupon  his  name 
was  erased  from  tl^e  TAhro  r/'  Oro,  his  property  was  confiscated,  and 
his  family  was  disgraeed.  Louis  w^as  highly  incensed  at  a 
messure  whidbi  he  chose  to  interpret  as  an  afflront  to  himself: 
and  the  Vmefcian  Ambassador  vainly  endeavoured  to  convince 
him,  that  the  laws  of  the  Bepublic  were  entitled  to  obedience. 
The  French  envoy  at  Venice  was  recalled,  and  the  Voietian  one 
at  Paris  received  his  passports.  The  Republic,  however,  was  too 
valuable  an  ally  to  be  long  out  of  favour.  The  French  Minister 
shortly  signified  (December  1 712),  that  his  master  was  desirous 
of  the  re-establislnnent  of  friendly  relations,  and  that  the  ad- 
vantages to  the  most  Serene  Republic  of  a  close  alliance  with  the 
most  CSuistias  king  were,  moreover,  manifest 

No  direct  result  followed  these  overtures;  but  meanwhile 
Carlo  Russini  had  succeeded  the  Cavaliers  Foscsiini  as  the 
Venetian  plenipotentiary  to  tlie  congress,  which  was  now  ap- 
pointed to  assemble  at  Utrecht.  The  countries  represented  were 
England,  France,  Austria,  Savoy,  Holland,  and  Venice.  Other 
Italian  States  sent  envoys  to  the  conference  ;  but  only  Savoy  and 
Venice  had  seats  at  the  board.    The  most  active  and  influential 
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member  ot  ihe  fliplomatic  corps  was  probably  Ruzzini,  who  tned 
to  approach  all  his  associates  in  turn,  and  arrive  at  some  prac- 
tioal  basis  of  negotiation.  He  had  an  interesting  conversation 
with  one  of  the  English  delegates,  Lord  Stntfford,  who  reflected 
the  prevailing  opinions  at  home,  and  spoke  tbij  frankly  of  the 
selfish  ambition  of  Austria  and  its  aim  at  aggrandisement  in 
Italy,  which  should  and  c  ul  1  !)e  resisted  by  an  union  of  Ae 
Italians  among  themselves,  liuzzini  testified  his  warm  apprecia- 
tion of  the  sympathy  and  gfjod-will  of  England;  he  similarly 
approached  his  other  colleagues  ;  he  found  the  French  Ambassador 
earnest  and  cordial  enough  in  his  wishes  and  hopes  for  Italian 
happiness  and  tranquillity  and  a  general  European  concert ;  but 
when  he  came  to  the  Italian  diplomatists  themselTes»  there  was 
little  else  than  inreeolation,  tinuditj,  and  mntnal  distmst  Hie 
bias  of  the  English  sovereign  and  cabinet  was  adverse  to  Anstm ; 
Lord  Straffdd  told  Rnzzini  tiiat  his  oonntry  had  spent  immense 
sums  in  these  wars,  which  seemed  to  promise  the  acquisition  of 
preponderance  either  by  the  French  or  the  Anstrians,  but  that 
the  object  of  the  t^^een  was  to  secure  a  general  peace,  and  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  power  for  every  country,  Italy  included. 
After  all,  however,  the  grand  obstacle  to  success  lay  in  the  recon- 
cQement  of  the  respective  claims  of  Franco  and  Austria.  Savoj 
had  every  disposition  to  make  oommon  cause  with  the  Signoiy ; 
and  the  friendly  leanii^  of  En^and  toward  1*^00  had  its 
obvious  utility.  The  probability  was  that  in  whatever  arrange- 
ments the  Venetians  and  Savoyards  were  able  to  make,  the  rest 
of  the  Italian  Powers  would  sooner  or  later  acquiesce. 

Huzzini  perceived,  and  advised  his  Government,  that  France 
did  not  (he  thought)  really  wish  to  see  an  united  Italy ;  and 
even  England,  when  the  congress  actually  met  in  the  spring  of 
1713,  treated  that  point  with  an  indifference  and  lukewannth 
suggestive  of  inspixation  from  Paris  or  of  a  fear  on  the  part  of 
the  Tories,  lest  their  impatience  for  a  pacific  arrangement  might 
he  disappointed  by  the  conflict  of  opinion  among  so  many  inde- 
pendent princes. 

The  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  for  which  Europe  was  unquestionably 
indebted  in  a  very  large  measure  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
Buzziui,  who  more  than  onc«  almost  despaired  of  success,  and  who 
had  lavished  ail  his  eloquence  and  tact  in  bringing  over  to  his 
side  Lord  StrafTord,  Lord  Peterborough  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  the 
Abbot  of  Polignac,  Conte  Maffei  (the  Savoyard  envoy),  and  every- 
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body  calculated  to  promote  the  desired  end,  was  at  leugth  signed  on 
the  11th  April  1713  by  France,  England,  Holland,  Portugal, 
Prussia,  and  Savoy,  with  power  to  Spaiu  to  join  hereafter.  But 
Austria  withheld  its  cohesion  till  the  following  year,  when,  the 
French  under  the  Maraehal  de  Villais  havuig  obtained  aome 
«QOoe0B6B  ovor  Prince  Eugene*  the  two  onmnenden  oonduded  an 
annistioe  at  Bastadt  (March  6,  1714),  which  was  confimed  hj 
the  Peace  of  Baden  (September  7).  These  dispoeitions,  apart 
from  other  points,  affected  Italy  in  more  than  one  material 
respect.  The  greater  part  of  the  Milanese,  Naples,  the  Porti  di 
Prasidw  in  Tuscany,  and  Sardinia,  were  adjudged  to  Austria, 
which  also  gjiined  Mantua,  Monteferrato,  and  Mirandola.  The 
rest  of  the  Milanese  went  to  Savoy. 

The  Venetian  seereUiry  of  legation,  writing  h<»ne  in  the 
absence  of  hiB  chief,  did  not  expresB  himself  very  sanguinely  as  to 
the  likelihood  of  proloi^^  benefits  from  all  these  labOTious 
parleys  and  di8casBion8»  The  treaties  of  Utreoht  and  Baden,  so 
far  as  Italy  and  Venice  were  concerned,  were  too  much  on  exist- 
ing lines  and  too  renif'tp  from  any  attempt  or  approach  in  the 
direction  of  Italian  unity  and  welfare,  to  last  very  long.  There 
was  usually  a  considerable  distance  even  in  these  comparatively 
modern  times  between  the  text  and  execution  of  compacts  among 
States.  In  1716  the  Porte  had  not  yet  fulfilled  some  of  the 
clauses  of  the  treaty  of  Ctolowits,  then  seventeen  years  old. 

The  year  1714  witnessed,  in  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
BmnswidE  to  the  British  throne,  a  great  political  and  constitu- 
tional change;  and  another  twelvemonth  brought  to  a  term  the 
extraordinarily  prolonj^ed  and  checkered  career  of  Louis  XTV. 
From  the  century  also  dated  an  event,  of  which  the  ultimate 
importance  w?is  not  at  first  appreciated,  in  the  erection  of  Prussiu 
(1701)  into  u  kingdom  under  the  Margraf  of  Brandenburg;  and 
not  long  after  another  kingdom  arose  by  the  union  of  Savoy  and 
Sardinia  in  1720  in  the  person  of  Vittorio  Amadeo  XL 

The  prominent  part  readily  conceded  to  Tenuse  in  the  recent 
transactions  was  a  flattering  tribute  to  its  diplomatic  energy  and 
its  living  political  force,  yet  t!ie  nearly  chronic  neutrality,  which 
partly  commended  the  Ilepublic  as  a  TnO'liator.  partly  implied  its 
wane  as  a  Power.  New  conditions  and  new  principles  were  spring- 
ing up  on  every  side.  The  maps  of  Italy  and  Europe  had  been 
again  and  again  reconstructed.  That  of  the  world  was  periodi- 
cally receiving  fresh  and  strange  munes ;  unknown  lands  began 
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to  occupy  places  where  the  earliest  draughtsmen  knew  only  an 
unbroken  watery  expanse  ;  and  the  merohant  and  the  traveller 
ploughed  unknown  seas.  New  chamiL'ls  of  mdustry  had  been 
opened.  Portugal  and  Spain  had  enjoy t  J  a  transient  ascendency, 
and  had  made  way  for  England  and  Uollaud,  of  wluch  both  had 
thdr  oompameB  tmdiiig  to  the  Indies ;  and  tiie  State  which  ms 
the  pioneer  and  model  of  them  all  and  the  oldest  mercantile 
commoni^  in  western  E«xope»  pkyed  the  part  of  a  xetiied 
capitalist  of  an  anterior  school,  whose  experience  and  impartiality 
were  held  in  general  respeet 

But  while  commerce  and  the  revenue  were  constantly 
suffering  a  decline,  private  expenditure  did  not  seem  to  almtc,  and 
with  a  luxury  and  splendour,  quite  vying  with  jx  i  lods  ot  mrinitely 
greater  prosperity  and  atflueuce,  there  had  in  the  eighteenth 
century  set  in  a  corruption  of  manners,  a  less  keen  sense  of 
honour,  and  a  less  straiuous  patriotism.  In  the  closet  and  at  the 
oonncil'board  wise  views  and  lofty  sentiments  were  expressed  hy 
certain  distinguished  men ;  but  the  interests  of  the  public  senrioe 
were  ncig^ted;  money  grew  scarcer  and  scarcer;  private  sub* 
sidies,  once  so  prompt  and  so  abundant,  were  grudgingly  contri- 
but^'d  in  a  constantly  reduced  ratio ;  additional  taxation  was 
reseiiUid  by  the  people  at  largo,  spoiled  by  the  innneinorial  and 
exceptional  lightness  of  their  burdens ,  and  when  from  diplomacy 
the  Government  found  itself  obliged  to  turn  to  a  different  sphere 
of  activity,  where  men  and  material  of  war,  instead  of  speeches 
and  arguments^  were  demanded,  the  cry  was  xaiBed  that  the 
Arsenal  was  nearly  denuded  of  ships  and  that  the  Exchequer  waa 
nearly  destitute  of  specie. 

The  Republic,  while  its  Government  accepted  the  position  of 
umpire  or  referee  between  the  western  Towers,  and  while  every 
effort  was  being  made  on  its  own  part  to  avoid  war,  had  been 
strongly  befriended,  so  far  m  the  relations  with  the  Porte  went, 
by  the  aggressive  and  successful  niuvemeuts  of  the  imperialists 
and  the  Russians  from  different  points  on  the  Ttokish  frontiers, 
and  the  heavy  and  continuous  losses  of  the  Sultan ;  and  the  oppor- 
tunities affoided  by  these  diversions  diould  have  enabled  Yenioe 
to  or^mise  its  resouroes  and  place  its  outlying  territories  in  a 
posture  of  defence.  It  might  already  be  perfectly  possible  to 
foresee  the  not  very  remote  consequences  of  the  reckless  policy 
of  Turkey  ;  but  at  present  that  empire  merely  emerged  from  one 
war  to  plunge  into  another.    The  Grand  Vizier  had  concluded 
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peace  with  Eussia.  The  Emperor  Charles  VI.  was  growing  tired 
of  the  struggle  in  Hungary,  aggravated  by  the  disaffection  of 
Transylvania.  Poland  was  absorbed  by  internal  disf^ord ;  the 
Swedes  were  directing  their  anus  elsewhere ;  and  tiie  juncture 
appeared  to  be  altogether  propitioiu  for  retnnuiig  to  the  Morea, 
wheie  Yenioe  was  unprepared  for  attack,  and  whese  no  Moroeiiii 
atood  between  the  Porto  and  ao  covetod  a  poMeesion.  The  Senate 
had  ordered  n  w  fortifications  in  that  pemnanla  in  1 712,  and 
aome  progress  had  been  made  with  them ;  but  tiie  province  waa 
in  a  deplorable  state  owing  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  rule; 
the  garrisons  were  inadequate ;  and  ammunition  and  money  were 
short.  The  local  represent-atives  of  Venice  wore  not  deficient 
in  energy  and  good-wiil ;  but  their  employers  failed  to  render 
them  the  necessary  support. 

Heavy  armaments  had  been  daring  some  time  in  prepress  at 
Conatantinople,  and  were  said  to  be  deatined  for  operations  at 
Malta  and  in  Montenegro ;  bat  the  Venetian  Bailo  advised  the 
Signoiy  what  their  real  object  was ;  and  the  authoritiea  in  the 
Morea  equally  put  tlie  Government  at  home  on  its  guard  by 
reports  of  movements  evirlontly  threatcnin;:r  the  ^^ame  point.  The 
Signory  songlit  with  the  usual  result  to  enHbL  in  its  cause  some  of 
the  other  Christian  communities,  with  which  it  had  so  recently 
been  in  active  and  amicable  diplomatic  correspondence ;  and  it 
waa  therefore  vain  to  reckon  on  alliea  in  the  evidently  fbrth- 
eoming  ooUision.  If  a  pretext  on  the  side  of  the  Porte  waa 
deemed  necessary,  it  soon  existed  in  the  seizure  of  a  richly  laden 
Turkish  vessel  and  its  detention  by  the  Venetian  commandant  of 
Cattaro ;  and  the  Bailo  of  the  Republic  at  Constantinople,  after  a 
sharp  and  bitter  reprimand  by  the  Grand  A^i  -ier,  was  committed 
to  the  fortress  of  Abydoa  as  a  hostage  for  tlie  Turkish  residents 
at  Venice.  The  Forte  notified  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  the  fact 
of  the  rupture ;  and  Prince  Eugene  offered  his  intercession,  which 
was  reliiBed.  Meanwhile  a  fleets  which  had  been  placed  under 
the  command  of  the  captain-genmal  Dolfino»  was  fbond  incapable 
of  filing  the  snperior  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  the  leinforcemente 
asked  and  expected  never  arrived.  The  consequence  was  that, 
the  naval  squadron  being  involuntarily  passive,  and  the  fortresses 
being  ill-protected,  not  only  the  Morea,  which  it  had  cost  the 
Republic  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  century  so  much  labour  and 
skill  to  recover,  but  the  reserved  places  in  Candia,  were  in  the 
course  of  two  years  from  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  entirely  and 
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pemunently  lost  (1714-16);  and  Gotta  nanowly  escaped  eaptare 
by  the  TutIeBv  pordj  owing  to  a  iuooeasftil  sortie  and  partly 

to  the  effect  of  the  total  defeat  of  the  army  of  the  Sultan  at 
Peterwardein  by  Prince  Eugene  (5th  August  1716).*  The 
Venetians,  it  is  tnie,  in  the  pre\nous  April  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Emperor,  renewing  that  of  1684 ;  but  the  sole 
advantage  reaped  from  this  arniugement  was  the  goodwill  of  the 
prince  and  his  master,  and  the  indirect  service  involved  in  the 
late  important  military  diveraioa.  The  want  of  a  capable  leader, 
added  to  that  of  the  stimnlating  and  snttaining  inflnence  of  a 
strong  central  power,  hugely  explamed  this  capital  disaster ;  yet 
there  seems  to  have  heen  some  sheer  cowaxdice  or  fatuity, 
where  so  impr^poablc  a  position  as  Malvasia  surrendered  without 
waiting  for  the  fleet  and  witliout  firing  a  shot.  Such  pusillanimous 
and  tui'^nMicrlike  hehaviour  tilled  Venice  with  indignation  and 
the  Turks  themselves  with  amazement.'  The  commandant  of 
Malvasia  ended  his  days  in  prison. 

The  Austrian  victory  at  I'eterwardeiu  probably,  however, 
saved  CMi  itself,  and  animated  the  BepnbHo  wi^  courage  to 
resume  the  offensive.  The  gratification  on  the  receipt  of  the 
news  was  intense.  The  Government  displayed  characterislie 
giatitude  toward  those  who  had  contributed  to  redeem  the 
national  honour ;  to  Marshal  Schulemburg,  leader  of  the 
heroic  sortie  which  turned  the  scale  at  Corfu,  it  granted  an 
annuity  of  5000  duc^its  for  life,  presented  him  with  a  jewelled 
sword,  and  erected  a  statue  to  him  in  the  old  citadel,  with  an 
inscription,  in  which  he  was  termed  the  generol-iu-cliief,  not  of 
Venioe,  but  of  the  Christian  commonwealth.  The  battle  of 
Peterwardein  and  the  relief  of  Corfti,  to  which  the  Venetians  now 
brought  provisions,  stons,  and  mon^,  were  followed  by  a  series 
of  advantages  at  sea  over  the  Porte  and  by  the  invaluable  con- 
current repulses  of  its  arms  on  land  by  Austria  and  Kussia.  The 
Venetian  naval  commanders  displayed  equal  judgment  and 
heroism  ;  and  a  contemporary  authority^  celebrates  the  exploits  of 
two  vessels  engaged  in  one  of  the  numerous  contlicts  with  the 
enemy,  the  ISalute  and  the  Madvnna  ddl'  Arsenale. 

The  Turks  found  thonselves  environed  by  hostile  forces  on 
all  sides;  and  the  tide  of  fortune  was  turning  against  them. 

*  Tho  evaciiatioQ  by  the  Turks  of  Corfu  waa  immediately  noosed<d  by  ft 
trrmpTidous  thundwitonD,  in  which  thsir  fleet  luffend  great  daiDag«, — BoniMiia, 

viii.  51,  62. 

s  BamMiii,  viiL  46,  46.  •  Cited  by  BMnuiia,  vttL  S4. 
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They  opened  negotiations  for  peace  with  Vienna,  and  even  solicited 
the  good  offices  of  En^^and  and  Holland  in  a  similar  direction. 
At  fii-st  the  Austrians  sought  to  exclude  Venice  from  the  operation 
of  any  arrangement,  which  might  be  made,  and  protested  that  the 
fall  of  Corfu  was  only  averted  by  the  victory  at  Peterwardeiu ; 
but  Carlo  liuzziui,  commissioned  by  the  Signory  as  its  pleni- 
potentiary, with  hia  secretary  Bianchi  ^  eventually  joined  the  other 
delegates  at  Ftesaiovitjs.  There  was  some  fiairther  delay  in 
conaequence  cS  informalitiea  on  the  part  of  the  Snltaa,  who  also 
placed  difBoiilties  in  the  way,  as  regarded  the  concession  of  a  seat 
to  the  Venetian  representative  at  the  oongresSy  pleading  that  the 
Signory  had  been  the  main  cause  of  the  war;  and  the  Venetians, 
seeing  this  state  of  feeling  alike  at  Vienna  and  Constantinople, 
resolved  to  fight  and  treat  at  the  same  time  in  the  hope,  that  by 
the  maintenance  of  a  belligerent  attitude  better  terms  might  be 
obtained.  Buzzini  indeed  spared  no  exertions  to  secure  honour- 
able and  advantageous  oonditionB;  and  the  Anstrian  envoy  on 
lus  nde  was  not  wanting  in  oontage.  He  demanded  the  restitu- 
tion of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  and  other  territory.  But  the 
reported  disembarkation  of  a  large  Spanish  force  in  Sardinia 
moderated  the  tone  of  the  imperialists,  and  inspired  the  Grand 
Vizier  with  a  detcrnnnation  to  make  peace  as  hard  as  possible  for 
the  Power  which  the  Sultan  had  already  stripped  of  some  of  its 
fairest  and  dearest  possessions,  and  towaid  wluch  at  the  same 
time  his  Majesty  cherislied  the  niost  cordial  animosity.  Kuzzini 
had  asked  for  the  retrocession  of  the  parts  of  Candia  reserved 
under  the  treaty  of  1669,  of  the  Morea,  Oerigo,  and  Tino,  or, 
as  an  alternative,  the  enlargement  of  Venetian  Albania,  so  as  to 
include  Dulcigno,  with  certain  territory  in  Dalmatia  and  Herz- 
govina;  but  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  Morca,  and  to  be 
content  with  a  few  strong  places  in  Dfihnatia,  Albania  nnd 
Herzgovina  ;  and  on  this  basis,  so  far  as  thu  Signory  was  afl'ected, 
the  Peace  of  Passiirovitz  was  conchuled  (21st  July  1718).  Upon 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  the  representatives  of  the 
Powers  embraced  each  other,  and  there  were  salvoa  of  artillery  to 
celebrate  the  occasion. 

Venice  had  thus  lost  since  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  an  important  part  1  1^;  Imatia,  Zara  inclusive,  Negn^pont, 
Scio,  Qypros,  Candia,  and  the  Moiea,  after  the  expenditure  on 

>  Bumchi  subsequently  wrote  an  MOOUt  of  tin  tlWMietWM  OOMWCted  wiA  lllit 
iaportaiit  dijplomfttie  boi^MU. 
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their  acquisition  and  preservation  of  an  incalculable  amount  in 
life  and  money.  Venetian  LombarJy,  portions  of  the  lliyric 
Dominion,  and  the  louiaii  Isles,  still  remained ;  but  as  if  there 
had  not  been  auflBdent  reveiMB  and  saczifioee,  in  the  aame 
aatumn.  on  the  night  of  the  2  let  September,  the  powder  magazine 
in  the  old  castle  at  Corfu  was  ftrods  by  lightning,  and  immA^a^ 
damage  and  lass  of  life  followed.  The  place  was  restored  as 
promptly  as  possible  to  even  more  than  its  former  strength  and 
capability  of  defence. 

The  desire  of  the  Signory  to  gain  possession  of  Dulcigno 
principally  arose  from  n  hope  of  extirpating  the  piratical  element, 
wliicli  so  strongly  prevailed  iu  that  vicinity ;  and  it  happened 
aboat  three  years  after  the  pacification  of  1718  that  a  hostile 
collision  in  the  port  of  Venice  between  a  Venetian  bark  and 
one  belonging  to  Dulcigno  nearly  involved  a  fresh  war  with  the 
Porte.  Terms  of  accommodation  were,  however,  arranged ;  and 
on  the  side  of  Turkey  it  was  admitted  that  the  DulcignotS  were 
folks  not  easily  kcjit  within  moderate  bounds.  They  were 
ofticially  enjoined  to  refrain  for  the  future  from  frequenting  any 
Venetian  ports,  and  from  mnh'<;tiiiL'  the  subjectii  of  the  Republic. 

The  treaty  of  1718  is  renmrkuble  as  the  last  active  diplo- 
matic intervention  of  Venice  in  the  afi&im  of  Europe.  Thence- 
forward  the  Signory,  unavoidably  sensible  of  the  steady  develop^ 
ment  of  new  forces,  with  which,  apart  from  decadent  prosperity 
and  resources,  it  was  growing  more  and  more  unable  to  cope, 
relapsed  into  a  neutrality,  which  was  never  i^n  to  be  interrupted, 
save  in  one  or  two  instancef<,  where  a  special  circumstance  or 
an  individual  of  strong  character  temporarily  roused  a  State, 
once  the  most  energetic  and  even  aggressive  among  its  con- 
temporaries, from  its  involuntary  apathy. 

The  loose  and  imperfect  principles  of  Levantine  oolonisalion 
Cft  feudal  depoidettce,  as  distinguished  fimm  the  more  r^ular 
government  of  the  possessions  in  Venetian  Lombardy,  assist  in 
explaining  the  comparative  ease  and  celerity,  with  which  the 
Bepnblio  lest  them  in  succession,  when  the  failure  of  her  military 
and  even  naval  capacity  rendered  it  more  difficult  to  maintain  an 
adequate  armed  power  to  protect  them  from  attack  or  from  seizure. 
Except  in  Candia,  where  the  revolt  of  the  Calergi  and  others 
resulted,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  inllux  of  a  more  or  less 
numerous  Venetian  element,  the  Government  had  done  little  in 
the  direction  of  consolidating  its  influMice,  and  had  been  content 
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to  plant  garrisons  in  the  fortresses  with  r  inilitary  commandant 
and  a  civil  podestti  and  bis  statt^  and,  looking  at  its  prolonged 
duration  and  tolerable  success,  it  is  difficult  to  blame  the 
Venelians  for  following  a  plan,  which  had  the  Grc^k  and  Konian 
practice  as  a  precedent,  and  which  failed  only,  because  a  people, 
as  rtiitHimilar  from  them  as  possible  in  eveiy  other  xespect,  but 
giaduallj  aoqiiiriiig,  like  them»  both  militaiy  and  naval  ascendency, 
unexpectedly  interposed  in  European  afhirs,  and  after  a  time, 
when  Venice  was  no  longer  the  mistress  of  laige  and  elastie 
resources,  wrested  from  them,  one  by  one,  at  immense  sacrifices 
of  life  and  money,  the  territorial  appurtenances  of  ages. 

The  neutral  attitude  of  Venice  was  greatly  and  happily 
facilitated  by  the  perpetual  dissensions  of  those  Powers,  which 
lay  more  or  less  at  a  distance  from  her  frontiers,  and  particularly 
by  the  almost  incessant  wars  between  Turk^  on  the  one  part, 
and  Perua,  Bqssib*  and  Anstria  on  the  other ;  but  she  oocasiomdiy 
sufiTered  the  inconvenience  and  indignity  of  a  violation  of  her 
tffinritoxy  by  the  passage  of  troops  or  even  by  hostile  operations 
within  the  lines  of  the  Dominion.  The  main  and  central  aim  of 
the  Signory  in  the  first  moiety  of  the  eighteenth  centiiry  was  to 
avoid  expenditure,  and  to  endeavour  to  retrieve  in  some  measure 
her  commercial  rank.  A  report  of  the  Savii  alia  Mercanzia 
(l>oard  of  Trade),  drawn  up  in  1733  by  direction  of  the  Senate, 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  pnblic  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  the 
ftots  relevant  to  the  withdrawal  of  bnrinees  from  Voiice,  which 
had  been  in  progress  since  the  commencement  of  the  preceding 
century,  and  the  drift  of  trade  to  Trieste,  Ancona,  Leghorn, 
Genoa,  and  elsewhere,  independently  of  the  vast  damage  accruing 
from  the  great  fair  at  Sini^iglia  established  by  his  Holiness 
Clement  XII.  The  inatt-'r  was  of  the  highest  moment  and 
urgency,  yet  years  elapsed  without  any  definitive  coucluHion.  In 
1736  the  Senate  hxed  the  import  duty  at  a  ducat  per  bale  and 
the  export  at  half  a  ducat  on  aU  goods  whatever,  witii  the  under- 
standing that  the  limits  of  a  bale  were  to  be  defined.  At  the 
same  time,  the  mercantile  community  was  reassured  and  con- 
ciliated by  more  active  proceedings  against  the  buccaneers  of 
Barbery,  Duldgno^  and  other  pointa. 

Venice  might  have  ceased  to  be  a  Power  of  imperial  rank  and 
weight;  but  her  dovernment  was  still  composed  of  men,  who 
personally  or  by  inunf^diatc  tradition  recollected  pr^  u  ltr  and 
happier  times,  and  who  were  reluctant  enough  to  submit  to 
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aflrontB  or  injuries,  uor  indisposed,  if  the  means  were  available, 
Lu  support  legitimate  grievances  by  force  of  arms.  The  old 
inartial  impulse  was  not  quite  extinct  The  Signory,  deposed 
from  ita  exalted  position  as  a  fint*nte  European  Power,  remained 
^  fint  sovereign  city  in  Europe,  if  not  in  the  world,  with  no 
inconsiderable  realised  wealth  and  an  almost  superstitious  prestige 
partly  due  to  passed  achievements,  and  partly  to  an  aptitude  for 
administrative  management,  which  survived  to  the  very  last.  So 
we  find  the  Venetians  taking  a  high  ground  in  passing  differences 
with  the  Curia,  with  Ferrara,  with  liagusa,  and  even  with 
Austria ;  threatening  the  last  Power  with  active  resistance  to 
one  proposal  in  regard  to  the  ecdesiaatical  government  of 
Aquilda,  and  declining  a  second,  addressed  to  it  bj  Iftuna  Theresa^ 
with  a  view  to  an  exchange  of  territoiy  not  disadvantageous  to 
either  party.  But  the  most  serious  and  protracted  controversy 
was  with  the  Holy  See,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Sena'te  to  the  mischievous  practice  of  granting  indulgences, 
dispensations,  and  other  acts  of  favour  to  Venetian  subjects  direct, 
instead  of  such  privileges  being  accorded  by  or  through  the 
patriarch  of  Venice.  There  was  a  suspension  of  diplomatic 
relations,  offers  of  intercession  from  France  and  Austria,  and  a 
long  correspondence,  when  the  Pope  died  (1758),  and  waa 
snooeeded  by  Clement  XUI.  of  the  Yoietian  fitmily  of  Beasonico, 
who  addressed  a  most  gracious  epistle  to  the  Doge,  and  upon  a 
rejoinder  in  a  corresponding  spirit  from  the  Senate  there  came  to 
his  Serenity  the  Golden  Rose.  The  actual  outcome  of  the  dispute 
was  the  same  as  on  so  many  previous  occasions.  The  Signory 
remained  mistress  of  the  situation. 

While  the  volume  of  trade  centring  in  the  lagoons  had 
undoubtedly  not  only  shrunk,  but  was  steadily  continuing  to 
diminish,  considerable  activity  was  visible  among  the  industrial 
dasses;  large  numbers  were  employed  in  remunerative  and 
permanent  callings;  the  population,  which  had  never  been 
^eat»  was  maintained  at  the  standard  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  the  capital  was  the  perpetual  resort  of  thousands  bent  on 
profit  or  pleasure.  It  waa  a  feature  in  the  Grand  Tour,  which 
no  foreigner  of  family,  who  prized  his  reputation,  could  omit ; 
and  down  to  the  end  the  periodical  visits  of  crowned  heads  gave 
additional  zest  to  the  spot  and  a  farther  stimulus  to  local  com- 
merce. The  Sensa  was  sfeQl  held,  and  in  1730  Venice  commemo- 
rated by  general  nyoidngs  the  centenary  of  the  deliverance 
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from  the  horrible  plagup,  which  exterminated  a  third  of  the 
entire  nation.  So  extravagance  kept  pace  with  any  amount  of 
income,  pul)lic  and  private.  The  crj'  of  the  Progressionists  was, 
ModeraU  Lujcury,  moderate  liuury !  Bui  the  bent  was  all  the 
olhar  way.  The  noUe  VeneMiii  of  thd  later  type  was  an 
iiredaiinable  prodigaL  £?eii  the  ducal  eleetioD  ezpenses  had 
incxeaaed  from  xeign  to  leiga;  in  1732  they  were  four  times 
what  they  had  been  in  iar  more  prosperous  da}'s ;  and  in  1763 
they  were  double  the  amount  incurred  in  1732. 

The  succession  of  Doges  ^  during  this  interval  exercised  no 
perceptible  inthience  over  the  courae  of  events.  Not  their 
deficiency  in  merit  and  character,  for  they  were  without  exception 
tried  servants  of  their  country  in  various  capacities,  buL  the 
changed  relationa  of  the  thnme  to  the  constitution,  and  the 
abaenca  of  any  critical  episode  and  commanding  penonality  aince 
.  the  deatii  of  Franoeaoo  Moranoi,  have  united  to  effect  a  difTerence 
in  the  aspect  of  affiuxs  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject.  But  it 
waa  the  fortunate  lot  of  at  least  one  (Franoeaoo  Loredano)  to 
witness  unbroken  tranquillity,  whicli  had  grown  tantamount  to 
life,  and  which  was  largely  promoted  by  the  universally  wplmnie 
peace  of  Aix-la-(_'hapelle  (1748).  These  intervals  of  repose  were 
wiaely  dedicated  to  works  of  utility  and  retonn  at  home,  especi- 
ally at  the  Arsenal ;  and  attention  was  given  to  the  woods  and 
iionsats,  on  which  the  Admiralty  depended  for  its  supply  of 
timber.  But  it  waa  an  era  of  projects  and  refbnna  <tf  all  Idnda 
-^l^al,  economical,  constitutional,  educational,  mechanical.  The 
minds  of  men  seemed  to  have  been  diverted  from  foreign  conoexna 
to  internal  affairs,  and  the  best  methods  of  reanimating  a  mori- 
bund political  patient.  Attention  wap  flirected  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Brenta.  One  of  the  Griraani  family  proposed  to  shorten 
the  transit  to  and  from  the  Grisous  by  tunnelling  or  piercing 
Monte  Martarolo,  and  conveying  goods  by  the  I^ke  of  Como. 
The  expedient  pzomiaed  to  aave  twenty  home;  but  Atistria 
looked  un&vottialily  on  it,  and  it  dropped,  whersupon  the  Signory 
waa  pfonqpted  to  acrutinise  an  old  treaty  with  the  canton  made 
under  different  commercial  conditions  in  1706,  and  to  revoke  it  aa 
almost  exclusively  to  the  advantage  of  the  Swiss,  a  circumstance 
made  more  probable  by  the  eameat  representations  of  the  alleged 

*  Luigi  Mocenigo  (in  RiooeHioii  to  BQTMtra  Vkliero),  1700-1709,  Obmini 

Coraaro,  170'.J  22,  Sf-IwMtiaiio  Mocenigo,  1722  32,  Carlo  Razzmi,  1732-S6,  Liiigi 
Piaaai,  17S6-41,  Pietro  Ghmaui,  1741-52,  Franoeaoo  Loradaoo,  1758-68. 
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beneficiaries.  This  was  in  176(),  and  three  years  later  ii  injstal 
service  was  established  fur  carrying  passengers  aud  mails  once  a 
week  from  Veroua  to  Vienna  by  Milan  and  Mantua.  New  roads 
were  fonned  on  the  skirts  of  the  lagoons  in  the  direction  of  Mita» 
FBdua»  and  Trevisa  There  had  been  a  few  years  belbre  a  plan 
for  building  a  viaduct  to  connect  the  city  with  the  mainland ;  but 
it  was  postponed.  The  communication  between  Venice  and 
Germany,  however,  was  facilitated  and  expedited  by  a  new  route 
with  an  outlet  at  I'ortogruaro.  So  far  back  as  1716  Vincenzo 
Coronelli  liad  in  his  Giurnuh  Veneto  iir^d  the  permanent  protec- 
tion of  the  by  emUiukin*^  them  with  marble  and  placing 
landing-suirs  ul"  the  same  material  at  intervals;  and  in  1744 
the  construction  of  these  murani  commenced  nnder  the  snper- 
inteodenoe  of  the  engineer  Zsndrini,  and  was  carried  on  year  by 
year  at  great  expense.  It  is  surprising  that  it  should  have  been 
reserved  for  so  advanced  a  period  to  undertake  this  work  ;  but  it 
is  the  more  creditable  to  the  country  that  it  should  have  incuned 
so  interminable  an  outlay  for  the  benefit  of  after-comers. 

Tlnoughout  1701  and  the  succeeding  year  the  riiiestion  of  the 
autiiority  of  the  Council  of  Ten  and  lnq\iisitors  uf  State  was  again 
energetically  canvassed ;  but  no  practicaiiy  important  fruits  re- 
sulted from  a  controversy  which  retraversed  much  of  the  old 
ground.  Even  tiie  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  in  confoimily 
with  the  course  adopted  liy  other  countries  and  other  Italian 
States,  became  the  motive  for  placing  the  teaching  system  in 
popular  schools  on  a  better  footing,  and  introducing  new  text- 
books. 

There  was  quite  a  commercial  revival.  Fresh  treaties  were 
concluded  with  different  Powers  in  Europe  and  Africa  ;  the 
intercourse  with  Holland  grew  more  and  more  regular  and 
constant ;  additional  consular  establishments  were  opened ;  *  and 
seeing  the  inability  to  prevail  on  other  countries  to  join  in  repres- 
sing the  Barbaiy  pirates,  the  Signory  deemed  it  best  to  continue 
the  annual  tax  of  10,000  ducats,  in  addition  to  70,000  more 
distributed  in  gifts  or  bribes — a  proof  that  the  profits  on  trade 
were  yet  tolerably  handsome.  A  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the 
model  of  that  instituted  by  Colbert  in  France  was  mooted  in 
1763  ;  l.ait  the  existing  authorities  {:'^(i.vii  aila  viercamia)  dis- 

'  Js'icolo  ^'enit!ro,  writing  lioui  Antwerp  in  1783  to  Cnteriua  Coniaro,  stiit«d 
that  h<'  had  been  making  at  Amsterdani  otNerTfttious  likely  to  bo  uselul  t>>  the 
Re]mMi<'.  mi'l  that  tin-  latter  uught  to  hsve  »  ootuul  at  tliat  port— Molmenti,  La 
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approved  of  the  idea  on  the  giouod  that  the  interests  of  merchants 
were  better  safeguarded  by  independent  officials. 

Whatever  might  be  predicated  or  augured  of  all  these  tardy 
movem^ta,  they  were  more  profitable  than  a  participation  in  the 
endless  feuds  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  treaty  of  Aix>la- 
Chapelle  was  scnrcely  more  than  a  recent  recollection  when  the 
Seven  Years*  War  broke  out  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  Venice 
reniftined  absolutely  aloof»uor  did  the  operations  affect  her  interests 
or  her  territory. 
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Manw  FoMMrint,  Doge  (1763-63) — Antec«deiita  of  FfMOUini— His  share  in  the 

constitutional  ajiitatinn  of  1761  62  Ilin  littrary  tastes  and  |>ro(liu-tioiH  -A 
lavouraLk  lyjie  uf  tht'  Litter-day  Dogt;  Hia  sudden  dtiitL  aini  ia.st  momenta 
— Inauguration  of  hu  successor,  Luigi  Mocenigo  (1763) — Dipknnatic  arrange- 
nwnts  with  TaniB,  TripoU,  «ta — CaostitotioiMi  a^tetion  ooDtinu«d— Qiotgio 
Piauii  and  Oirlo  (>Dot«niu — Their  amat  and  azpatrUtion — Their  final  Ibrtunea, 
ainl  tlios'-  of  Angelo  Qulrini  — A  cuiior.s  cjiisodo  in  1771 — The  cast'  of  Pier 
Antonio  (Jratarul — Danger  ot  a  war  with  the  Netherlands  (1772) — Distitiguished 
guests  at  Venice— Augeio  Emo  and  his  extraordiiuuy  trininphs  at  sea  (1784-92) 
'  P/iolo  Ri-nitT  and  Luigi  Maiiin,  D<><,'i  s  (1770-97)—  Ap|»roRoh  of  the  end— The 
Fnuch  ill  Italy — Negotiations  of  tlw  j/rocumtor  Pietro  Peiwuo  witli  lk)uajtarte 
— Corre«i)ondence  of  Peaaro  with  Cateniia  Comaro  (1795-96) — last  act  of  the 
Veneti*n  S«Q»te  (1797) — Snmiidar  of  the  mtjr  to  the  Fteoob — ^The  one  buadred 
and  twentieth  Doge  aMJentea— Fanwell  of  Feam  to  his  ooimtiy  ud  to  L* 
Oomer  before  hie  departure  for  Engtand, 

The  Doge  Marco  Foecariiii,  who  crowned  a  distinguished  and 
active  career  as  a  public  servant  by  succet'diiig  to  the  throne  in 
1702,  hud  borue  a  proiuiueut  sliure  in  the  constitutional  and 

parHamentaiy  battle  <»f  the  day  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Deoemviis  and  the  iiiqiiisiton  of  State.  The  experienoe  of 
FoBcarini,  his  dischaige  of  the  highest  offioial  Amctioos,  and 
his  ability  as  a  speaker,  united  to  render  him  an  influential 
advocate  and  partisan :  mid  he  had  thrown  the  weight  of  his 
ojnnions  nnd  character  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  existing 
order  of  thiii^'-,  nnd  a<,fainst  the  revival  of  the  movement  for 
niodifyint;  the  powers  ot  the  oligarchy.  The  new  Doge  was  not 
theretore  the  popular  candidate  ;  for  although  as  the  descendant  of 
the  unfortunate  Antonio  Foscarini,  who  oved  his  violent  death  in 
1622  to  an  egregious  miscarriage  of  justioe  on  the  part  of  the 
Inquisitors  of  State,  he  had  the  stnmgsst  private  reason  to  look 
with  dissatisfoction  on  that  body  and  institution,  he  insisted  that 
it  wss  one  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  purpose  which  it  fulfilled. 
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and  was  tn  indispensable  element  in  the  Executive.  Having 
received  his  earlier  education  under  tlie  paternal  roof,  he  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  Bologna,  and  throughout  his  life  he  continued 
to  devote  all  available  intervals  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind 
and  to  literal}'  work.  His  most  celebrated  performance  was  his 
imlinished  History  of  Venetian  Literature  ;  but  he  produced  many 
otiier  opusculi,  which  rexnaiii  in  manuacript.^  He  offera  himself 
to  our  view  aa  an  individual  of  ancient  lineogSt  wide  polifcical 
observation,  eloquent  address,  lafined  taataa,  and  affitble  manners ; 
and  he  may  be  accepted  as  a  hij^j  favourable  type  of  the  latter^ 
day  Doge.  He  signalised  his  accession  by  two  public  allocutions, 
in  which  he  referred  to  his  forty  years'  arduous  ser\ncos  in  various 
departments  of  the  State :  the  first  was  delivered  in  St.  Mark's, 
the  second  at  the  head  of  the  Giants'  Staircase  on  the  following 
day  after  the  coronation. 

Bat  his  health  aoon  gave  way,  and  his  physician,  it  appears, 
ftiled  to  warn  him  of  tiie  imminence  of  his  danger,  and,  as  he 
thought,  did  not  treat  him  with  mnch  ddlL  He  had  presided 
over  afiairs  barely  ten  months,  when  he  died  on  the  last  day  of 
March  1763.  He  had  taken  do^vn  from  the  shelf  a  book,  De 
arte  bene  morimdi,  and  tried  to  dictate  some  notions  which  he 
derived  from  it  to  his  doc tnr  '^itrnore  Calza ;  but  he  was  in  a  high 
state  of  fever,  and  he  spoke  incoherently.  He  had  desired  to 
provide  for  his  servants;  and  the  ln&i  intelligible  words  on  his 
lips  were,  Povmt  mvU^  He  had  neglected  his  private  concerns 
to  ancfa  an  extent  that  he  left  dehte  amounting  to  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  duoais ;  and  it  was  with  diiBcoltythat  his  eieditoifl  were 
induced  to  refitain  from  hindering  the  funeral  arrangements.  Of 
|»eposK8sing  appearance,  of  snave  and  courtly  manners,  a  ready 
and  pointed  speaker  with  a  peculiar  affection  for  anecdote,  and 
perhaps  a  tendency  to  garn^1nn'-nes=,  vf-t  :\  man  not  only  of 
remarkable  culture,  but  ot  enhirged  views  on  many  public 
questions,  Toscarini  seems  to  have  imid  no  attention  to  practical 
matters,  and  to  have  permanently  impoverished  his  family ;  but 
from  a  historicsl  point  of  view  his  interesting  pexsonalitj  stsnds 
oonspieuoosly  forward,  and  in  an  age  whidi  has  become  indifferent 
to  temporaiy  considerations,  he  is  recognisable  as  one  of  the  most 
intersstiog  figures  and  brightest  omamento  of  his  era  and  country. 

'  Probably  at  Vienna  among  ihn  Foacarini  MSS.,  which  were  sold  iu  1789  to 
the  Austrian  Oovemment  for  10,500  lire  Vmett.  Romanin,  viii.  143,  uote.  Bodw 
with  the  Foaouini  anDs  In  gold  <ai  th*  lidM  oooMiooAUy  ooenr  in  the  market. 
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His  brief  tenn  of  rule  interpoeed  itself  between  the  com- 
paratively long  reign  of  Franoesco  Loredauo  from  1752  to  17 G 2 
and  tliose  of  Luigi  Mocenif,'o  and  Paolo  Ivcnier,  which  covf>red  the 
period  between  1763  and  1789.  The  entrance  of  Mocemgo  on 
othce  ou  the  19th  April  1763  is  deacribed  by  an  anonymous 
ooatemporary.^  On  the  22nd  the  Dogaressa  proceeded  by  water 
to  the  palaoe»  aooranpanied  hj  her  mother,  sieten,  nephews,  and 
other  vehtiTee^  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  hav^  seated  her- 
self on  a  raised  dais,  supported  by  her  friends,  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  electoral  college  and  all  others  present. 
The  festivities  extended  over  three  days,  and  there  was  a  hall  in 
the  evening,  wliich  her  Serenity  opened  with  one  of  the  procura- 
tors of  Saint  Mark,  and  iu  which  she  danced  only  one  minuet. 
Her  outer  robe  was  of  cloth-of-gold  similar  in  texture  to  that 
worn  by  the  Doge ;  the  under-petticoat  (sottana)  was  sufficiently 
visihle  to  display  the  floral  sprays  of  gold  lace  with  which  it 
was  smothered ;  and  on  her  head  she  exhibited  a  veil  with  lappets 
so  disposed  as  to  reeemUe  a  berretta.  The  dispby  of  gold  lace 
and  jewelleiy  seems  to  have  shown  no  diminution ;  and  the  outlay 
on  these  occasions  betrayed  a  continual  upward  tendency. 

The  time  has  been  reached  when  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Signory  advisedly  restricted  itself  to  diplomatic  correspondence 
and  to  the  protection  of  commercial  rights  hy  alternate  treaties 
and  contlicts  with  the  pirates  of  Barbary,  lialnialia,  and  other 
ooastSi  and  when  the  central  topic  in  domestic  aflhirs  during  a 
long  sexies  of  jrears  was  the  obstinatelj  and  stormily  debated  / 
question  of  constitutional  procedure. 

The  unabated  attractions  of  the  city  as  a  idacc  of  resort  and 
amusement  and  the  permanent  interest  of  its  pul>lic  edifices  and 
establishments,  the  unique  charm  of  the  site  and  the  perpetual 
succession  of  novelties,  made  Vt  nice  the  destination  of  everj' 
traveller  of  taste  or  means  down  to  the  very  last  moment  of 
iudtipeuduut  existence,  even  more  tliau  is  now  the  case  with 
increased  Realities  for  locomotion.  Hie  En^ishman,  the  French- 
man, the  Spaniard,  the  German :  pope,  emperor, king:  the  states- 
man, the  ecclesiastic,  the  merchant,  the  gentleman  of  fortune: 
considered  their  experience  or  their  education  incomplete  widiout 
the  power  of  saying  that  they  had  visited  this  remarkable  spot — 
this  unparalleled  comer  of  the  earth — a  place  which  seemed  only 
made  for  pleasure,  yet  wliere  a  larger  amount  of  business  had 

>  Cited  by  Bomaium  viU.  147,  148. 
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been  transacted  in  the  conrse  of  ages  than  in  all  the  other  capitals 
of  Europe  combined.^  Hither  came  the  scholar  to  exanihie  rare 
l»ot»k.s  aiid  iiianu8cripts,  the  political  ecoiiDinist  for  tlie  sliuly  ot 
inutitutions,  and  the  exile  in  quest  of  au  asylum.  Even  that 
much  misunderstood  celebrity  Faust  of  Knutliugen  ii  made  bj 
Ilia  Inographar  to  take  the  queen  of  the  Adriatic  in  hia  way  to  see 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  to  admire  the  water  running 
through  every  street,  the  beauty  of  Saint  Mark's,  and  the  cheapneaa 
of  food,  although  nothing  grew  near  at  hand.^ 

The  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  a  renewal 
of  the  martial  exploits  nnl  triumphs  of  Morosini  in  the  Peloponesiif^ 
on  other  ground  and  under  different  conditions  and  prospects. 
In  1769  Angelo  Emo,  born  in  1731,  the  son  of  the  procurator 
Giovanni  Emo,  an  eminent  soldier  and  diplomatist,  by  his  wife 
Lnda  Lombardo,  appears  on  the  soene  as  the  snoeessor  of  Jaeopo 
Nani,  who  had  contributed  to  repress  the  pirates  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis  without  bringing  the  war  to  a  de6nite  conclusion.  Emo, 
now  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  had  distinguished  himself  from  his 
earliest  youtli  l>y  his  fondness  for  mathematical  and  geographical 
studies,  and  was  a  keen  admirer  of  the  great  deeds  of  those 
Venetians  who  liad  gone  belorc  hira  by  sea  and  land.  In  1758, 
before  he  was  thirty,  he  was  sent  to  Cadiz  to  negotiate  a  new 
commercial  treaty  with  Spain,  and  on  his  return  would  have 
been  lost  in  a  hunicane,  altar  passing  the  Strsits  of  Gibraltar^ 
had  he  not  stimulated  the  crew  by  his  directions  and  example. 
It  iras  the  ambition  of  this  extnordinaiy  young  man  to  restore 
the  maritime  ascendency  of  his  country,  and  to  replace  the  Awmnal 
on  its  former  efficient  footing ;  for  he  perceived  with  sorrow  and 
shame  the  decline  in  the  resources  of  that  noble  institution,  and 
the  neglect  of  the  Republic  to  avail  itself  of  the  improvements 
periodically  introduced  into  the  English  and  French  naval  systems. 
His  caieer,  however,  was  deslined  to  be  that  not  of  a  reformer, 

but  of  the  last,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious,  of  the  long 
roll  of  hstoee  who  bad  made  the  Venetian  name  feared  and 
respected  on  all  waters ;  and  he  displayed  his  qualifications  for  the 
first  time  in  1 768,  whoi  he  compelled  the  AJgerines  under  the 
treaty  of  1763  to  surrender  certain  priz^,  to  set  at  liberty  the 
captive!^  whom  they  had  reduced  to  slavery,  and  to  pay  14,000 
ducats  for  damages. 

^  A  more  pWtieillU'  acrount  of  distinKiiisIi'  <1  visitors  to  Vcnii'f  will  I'f  foiiiid  in 
a  later  chapter.  '  Uazlitt's  Salioml  Taiea  and  Legends,  1892,  p.  120. 
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From  1784,  when  hostilities  broke  out  again  with  the  Bey 
of  Tunis,  till  1792,  whe):  Ki  i  >  lied  nt  Malta  after  a  brief  illness, 
to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  all  his  countr}'men,  not  without 
suspicion  of  poison,  the  life  of  the  great  soldier  was  devoted  to 
maritime  enterprises,  in  which  his  success  recalled  the  days  and 
fortunes  of  Morosini  the  Peloponesan.  His  s[>leiidid  services  in 
clearing  the  seas  and  in  Immbliug  the  I>ey  were  universally 
appreciated.  The  inliabitaiits  of  Za^  presented  him  with  a  gold 
sword,  and  stouck  a  medfl  in  his  honour.  Balogittnui  in  proae  and 
verse  on  his  victorious  progress,  wherever  he  turned  his  arms, 
freely  flowed  from  the  prea&  In  1 786  he  was  created  a  cavaliere, 
and  subsequently  a  procurator  of  Saint  Mark;  and  in  1789  the 
unique  distinction  befell  hira  of  becoming  the  immexliate  subject  of 
a  comunniication  from  the  ( lovernmeiit  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the 
Seuale,  where  the  l)enehts  accniin*,'  to  French  subjects  and  com- 
merce by  the  enfranchisement  ut  navigation  from  the  Corsairs  are 
signalised,  and  where  the  credit  is  exclusively  ascribed  to  the 
Venetian  Admiral  The  minister  of  Louis  concludes  by  saying 
that  if  the  usage  of  the  Signory  had  pramitted  such  a  course, 
his  Majesty  would  have  caused  the  Cavaliere  £mo  to  be  person- 
ally addressed,  and  that  he  hoped  that  the  Senate  would  be 
pleased  to  communicate  to  that  personage  the  sentimentB  of  the 
King. 

The  remains  of  Euio  reached  Venice  on  Thursday,  24th 
May  1792,  in  liis  beloved  flagship  La  Fama,  and  were  followed  to 
the  grave  by  an  immense  procession  of  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity, in  which  the  public  officials,  the  marinets,  the  sea^gunners, 
and  all  who  desired  to  mark  theur  professional  admiration  and 
sympathy  were  conspicuous.  On  the  funeral  bier  was  the  in* 
scription  :  To  A  ngdo  Eim,  Cavaliere  ami  Procunttor  of  Saint  Markt 
Aflmiral  of  th<-  Venetian  Fhit,the  Senate;  and  for  the  armoury  at 
the  Arsenal  ( 'anova  executed  a  design  shewing  an  obelisk,  against 
which  the  ragiiig  billows  dash  in  vain,  while  a  maiden  occupies 
herself  in  writing  upon  it  the  name  uf  the  departed,  and  a 
genius  descends  from  heaven  to  lay  on  the  apex  an  immortal 
crown. 

While  £mo  missed  the  opportunity  of  accomplishuig  at  home 
those  changes  in  the  management  of  the  Admiralty,  of  which 

he  BO  well  understood  the  necessity  and  value,  he  did  not  fiiil  to 
utilise  his  experience  where  the  occasion  arose  in  the  course  of 
his  own  campaigns;  aud  in  1785  we  find  him  bringing  into  play 
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with  immense  advantage  the  floating  lottery  which  had  been  used 
hy  the  Eepublic  as  far  back  fus  the  lift^^eiith  century  on  the  Po.^ 
He  was  a  man  of  fjenius  born  out  of  liis  time,  when  the  country 
of  which  he  was  so  bright  an  ornament  was  beyond  salvation, 
itself  an  anachronism.  £mo  had  during  some  years  made  the 
most  emphatio  and  pnwtical  of  all  protests  against  the  blackmail 
exacted  fam  his  own  coimtr)%  only  in  commoD  with  Fhmce, 
England,  the  United  States,*  and  other  g^emments,  by  the 
Algerine  and  Tunisian  pirates  in  the  sh^  of  6  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  cargoes. 

His  portrait  has  been  drawn  by  more  than  one  of  his 
fellow-citi/ens,  who  prud  tributes  to  his  glorious  career :  a  man  of 
moderate  stature,  slight  frame,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  stoop  ;  of 
a  pale  complexion ;  his  forehead  broad ;  large  blue  eyes,  and  black, 
long,  shaggy  eyebrows ;  a  wide  month  and  thick  lipa.  He  was 
active  in  his  movements,  and  had  a  retentive  memory. 

The  concluding  sixty  or  seventy  yean  of  Venetian  independ- 
ence by  no  meana  exhausted  the  snooession  of  capable  and  patriotic 
public  men,  whose  experience  and  character  qualified  them  to  con* 
duct  afiiiirs  in  every  department  of  the  sor\'ice  witli  distinction 
and  success,  and  whose  polished  breeding  and  persuasive  address 
proved  cverywliere  particularly  winning.  The  ambassador  at 
Vienna,  Taolo  llenier,  afterward  Doge,  was  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  this  union  of  sterling  qualities  with  the  charm  of  the  dolce 
tnaniera.  The  emperor  Joseph  II.,  as  u  young  man,  when  he  was 
proceeding  on  his  travels  before  his  accession,  was  so  impressed 
by  the  accomplishments  of  Benier,  that  he  adied  him  to  become 
his  companion;  but  the  Signorj*  mtimated  its  inability  or  unwilling- 
ness  to  dispense  with  his  services.  There  had  even  long  existed  a 
far-sighted  party  of  progress,  which,  as  the  changes  in  Europe  and 
the  world  made  the  ancient  conservatism  of  Venice  more  and 
more  out  of  harmony  and  sympathy  witli  surrounding  conditions 
and  sentiments,  ^^gorously  supported  the  entrance  on  a  more 
modom  end  contemporary  poUcy.  But  the  progrew  of  com- 
mercial, in  common  with  that  of  political,  reform  was  nowhere 
so  languid  and  so  insincere  as  here ;  concessions,  in  themsdves 

1  Seo  guprd,  p.  132.  This  iuvctitiou  Ii&s  Wen  usually  ascribed  to  Franc*',  and 
baa  been  said  to  hxn  been  fitst  introduced  by  tbftt  country  at  tbe  dsge  of  Gibnltu- 
in  1782. 

*  Ameriosn  nerehantmen  in  1787  irara  obliged  to  provide  tbemaelTes  with  • 
]tasaport  from  the  pirates,  it  appetm.  See  W.  C.  HuUttt  Fwr  OeneraHons  a 
LUavry  Famiiy,  I8»7,  i.  Sfi. 
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ioadeqaate^  were  more  than  once  made,  and  aa  often  withdiawn. 

There  was  an  almost  unconquerable  prejudice  against  the  pro- 
positioa  to  remodel  a  ( lovernmpnt  Vrln'ch  hnd  been  gradually  and 
thoughtfully  framed  hy  the  wisest  iieads  ul  ceuturies,  and  whicli 
iiad  admirably  answered  the  peculiar  wants  to  which  it  wai> 
adapted ;  and  the  minority  in  favour  of  compliance  with  manifest 
and  inevitable  changes  never  aeqniied  sufficient  influence  at  a 
date,  when  hj  judicious  and  gradual  modifications  much  might 
have  been  done  toward  rendering  Venetian  waummj  possible 
in  some  shape  or  otiier. 

At  the  same  time,  in  an  economic  direction,  many  useful  im- 
provementa  and  progressive  measures  conducive  to  the  public 
convenience  became  law,  and  the  Bpirit  of  invention  was  con- 
tinuing to  multiply  facilities  for  internal  comfort,  trade,  and 
intercourse  with  distant  places,  unimagiued  by  former  generations. 
This  tendency,  late  as  it  might  be,  was  the  wholesomest  and  most 
beneficial,  which  we  are  able  to  note  in  the  life  of  the  time,  and 
certainly  bear  vetj  fiiTourable  conipariBon  with  the  factious  and 
futile  controverqr  about  the  relationship  of  the  Ten  and  Inquisi- 
tors to  the  constitution,  which  occupied  so  much  of  the  fore- 
ground in  the  agenda  of  the  Great  Council,  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  Government,  and  in  the  conversation  of  i)oUtical  circles,  from 
1701  to  1779.  The  details  have  long  since  lost  their  ujipnrtunce  ; 
Hud  the  principle  involved  fetiikes  ua  at  the  present  moment  as 
subeidiaiy  to  the  indirect  bearing  of  the  di8cussi<m  on  the  private 
histories  of  three  or  four  more  or  less  celebrated  men  and  women, 
whose  names  and  transactions  are  introduced  into  it  An  open 
rupture  between  the  Decemvirs  and  Angelo  Quirini,  one  of  the 
Avogad  uH  or  public  prosecutors,  in  reference  to  some  current 
aflfair.  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Quirini  a  good  deal  of  sym|>athy,  and 
elevated  him  to  the  position  of  an  injured  man  and  the  leader  of 
ft  r<,trri-- ;  and  the  inquisitors,  dreading  a  return  of  the  scenes  and 
experieuceb  in  the  case  of  Kcniero  Zeno  about  a  century  and  a 
half  before,  took  a  bold  step,  and  arrested  Quirini,  whom  they 
sent  in  custody  to  the  castle  of  San  FeUce  at  Verona.  This 
occurred  on  the  night  of  the  12th  August  1761 ;  and  the  moment 
the  news  spread  abroad,  the  family  and  friends  of  the  prisoner 
loudly  called  for  inquiry  and  redress.  Until  this  demand  for  a 
committee  of  investigation  was  conceded  by  tlie  Great  Council, 
the  balloting  for  the  Ten,  which  fell  on  the  2ord  of  the  same 
mouth,  was  persistently  frustrated;  and  there  was  an  ofidcial 
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deadlock.  Such  was  the  source  and  commencement  of  a  diffio 
culty  which  lasted,  with  intermissions,  till  1780,  and  which  two 
otiier  champions  of  political  liberty,  Giorgio  Pisani  and  Carlo 
Contarini,  assisted  in  aggravating  and  prolonging.  Tlie  com- 
mittee appointed  to  report  to  tlic  Great  Couticil  on  the  whole 
subject  dischai^d  its  duty  iu  ilic  most  elaborate  manner,  and 
f<Mrmii]Ated  eertaizi  ooiiGiiuiioiiB»  based  od  the  conBtitiitioiial  pre- 
cedents of  1628  and  1667,  which  were  adopted;  but  Fisani  and 
Contarini  panned  their  inteigues  and  dedamations;  there  was  even 
a  Soeiei^  PUanesca  to  promote  and  disseminate  the  views  of  the 
agitators ;  and  the  suppCMrteiS  of  Pisani  carried  his  nomination 
(March  8,  1780)  as  procurator  of  Saint  ^fark,  which  entitled  him 
to  fi  ])ublic  ovation  and  a  solemn  audience  of  the  Doge.  The 
celebration  not  unnaturally  partouk  of  the  twofold  character  of 
a  splendid  compliment  to  the  succe^tul  magistrate  and  a  wanton 
bravado  to  the  unpopular  tribunal.  A  boll  and  musical  enter- 
tainment  were  given  at  the  Fisani  Palace ;  there  were  songs  in 
honour  of  the  hero  of  the  occasion,  illuminations,  and  fireworks ; 
the  walls  of  the  rooms  were  covered  with  inscriptions  and 
symbols  allusive  to  the  subject  of  reform ;  the  cards  of  invitation, 
instead  of  llie  words  Pa.i:  tihi  3 farce  usually  accompanying  the 
effi^ry  of  the  patron-evanLrelist,  bore  Pasti  fiiistisi  on  the  sweet- 
meats and  confections  were  such  mottoes  as — 

La  science,  1e  bon  ccenr,  I'amour  patriotique 
Sont-ils  le  fondement  de  la  R^ublique ; 

and  about  the  saloon  were  scattered  slips  on  which  was :  Ojfgi 
horddlo,  domtmi  ca$ttUo :  0^  F  ingresaot  domani  U  proceuo.  Dio  H 
gumxUf  Hevolutionary  projects  were  broached  or  recommended 
on  papers  found  in  the  balloting  urns.  At  a  dinner  given  by 
Pisani  at  the  Bragora,  he  openly  said :  "  (Jourage !  let  us  be 
steadfast,  and  all  will  go  well." 

The  Inquisitors  had  been  tolerably  forbearing :  but  they  now 
deemed  that  the  matter  had  gone  far  enough ;  and  on  the  night 
of  the  31st  May  1780,  Pisani  and  some  of  his  friends  were 
arrested  The  secretary  of  the  Inquisitor^  with  whom  was  a 
Balmataan  militaty  guard,  demanded  the  keys  of  his  bureau ;  the 
IMrisoner  addressed  a  few  words  of  consolation  to  his  wife,  and 
then  proceeded  to  a  gondola  in  waiting,  which  conveyed  him  to 
Fusina.  The  party  then  took  a  carria^^e  to  Padna,  and  so  on  to 
Yiceuza,  where  Pisani  bought  a  Horace  to  beguile  the  time ;  and 
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finally  he  also  became  an  inmate  of  the  castle  of  San  Felice. 
Carlo  Contarini  was  sent  in  a  felucca  to  Cattaro;  but  he  did  not  long 
survive  his  imprisonment.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  Pisani  was 
allowed  to  retire  to  his  own  villa  of  Monastier,  where  lie  riisumed 
his  fonrier  tactics,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  life,  t^i^ils,  and 
thoughts,  of  which  the  first  volume  only  appeared*  after  his 
death.  Bat  he  does  not  seem  to  have  subsequently  ezoeiBed 
any  political  influenoei 

Nor  did  ^gelo  Qoiiini  take  subsequently  to  the  resettlonent 
of  the  question,  so  long,  so  keenly,  and  so  angrily  discussed,  any 
immediate  part  in  the  debates  or  in  the  affairs  of  the  Government 
But  he  manifested  to  the  last  a  eor'linl  sympathy  with  the 
democratic  movement  in  France  and  with  the  sentiments  of 
Voltaire  ami  other  thinkers  of  the  same  school  or  bent.  In 
common  with  Pisani,'  he  does  not  seem  to  have  desired  to  see  any 
violent  revolutionary  changes  at  home,  but  merely  a  reduction  of 
the  power  of  the  Ten  and  the  Inquisitors  within  more  moderate 
and  secure  limits;  and  his  course  of  sction  was  the  more  disin* 
terested,  that,  as  a  promin^t  official,  he  resembled  his  prede- 
cessor Reniero  2!eno,  the  reformer  of  an  earlier  century,  in  an 
effort  to  trench  on  an  authority  which  it  might  well  have  fallen 
to  his  lot  to  wield,  while  we  must  admire  the  freedom  from  bias 
and  favouritism,  which  the  decemviral  body  evinced  in  deahug 
with  a  public  servant  who  was  almost  one  of  themselves.  Zeno 
and  Quirini,  equally  scions  of  ancient  ducal  families,  were  types 
of  that  school  of  statesmen,  not  unknown  to  the  lees  advanced 
stsges  of  Venetian  political  life,  nor  indeed  peculiar  to  that  soil, 
where  men  of  family,  wealth,  and  worldly  distinction  are  found 
in  the  ranks  of  an  opposition  composed  of  those  who  may  gain 
much  by  success,  and  by  failure  can  V  ?'  Httle.  The  ex-avogador 
passed  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  m  the  society  of  men  of 
culture  like  himself;  he  viaited  France  and  Switzerland,  and 
made  in  the  latter  country  the  personal  accjuaintance  of  N'oltaire. 
Part  of  his  time  was  spent  at  A'enice,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
promoters  of  a  scheme  for  impro\ing  the  navigation  of  the 
Brenta,  and  part  at  his  superb  villa  of  Ahichiero  near  Padua, 

>  At  Femra  in  1798.   He  lived  till  1811.   He  hod  been  committed  in  1794  to 
fartWMof  Breteto,  vod  mui  otily  rd«Hed  in  17S7,  wh«n  tli«  FVsndi  cntairod  into 
oeenpatioa. 

*  The  writer,  in  hia  Lip,  1798,  txjilicitly  declares:  "  bai»cvasi  da  lutti  ch'  io 
non  vol >  va  far  nascere  unii  repentina  morto  dell*  ariBtocratico  U8ur]vato  dotninio,  ,  ,  » 
ntt  obe  volerm  riohiunare  il  goTsrno  gU  soiaiitonifl  n«i  teimini  di  gioitizU." 
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where  he  was  minoiuded  by  the  numnmeiits  of  his  taste  as  a 

collector.' 

Concurrently  with  the  crusade  of  Quirmi,  Pisaui,  Contarini, 
and  their  partisans  ajraiust  the  Inquisitors  of  btate,  rather 
(after  all)  than  against  the  Ten,  circumsUtuces  occurred  about 
this  time,  which  farther  tended  to  create  friction  and  dis- 
cord.  On  the  6th  Maxeh  1774,  one  of  the  Qaaiantia,  Pietro 
Semiteeolo,  paasmg  along  the  Foadamente  Nnore,  obeerved  the 
maltreatment  by  a  butcher  named  Ifilani  of  a  poor  itinerant 
hawker  of  books,  and  remonstrated  with  the  assailant,  whereupon 
Milani  dealt  Semitecolo  himself  a  violent  blow  with  his  fist  in 
the  cheek,  drawing  blood,  and  necessitating  the  withdrawal  of  the 
magistrate  into  a  neighbouring  house.  An  application  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Ten  for  the  arrest  of  the  offender ;  but  Pietro 
Barbarigo,  one  of  the  chiefs,  pointed  out  that  the  council  could 
not  act  tdl  a  foil  and  formal  etatement  of  all  the  fiusta  was  belbie 
it ;  and  meanwhile  Milani  escaped.  There  was  a  general  clamoiir« 
and  the  case  waa  the  topic  of  conversation  in  every  cafti  and 
restaurant  in  the  city ;  flie  Government  was  Intterly  abused,  Mid 
the  Ten,  instead  of  improving  the  position,  rendered  it  worse  by 
ordering  an  earlier  closing  hou  r  for  all  tlic  cofTce-shops  and  eating- 
houses,  which  were  supposed  to  be  the  focus  of  popular  and 
Bcditious  calmls.  The  step  produced  farther  irritation,  and  a 
lampoon  was  found  in  one  of  the  pubUc  tlioruuglifarcci,  thanking 
the  Capo  Barbarigo  in  the  assumed  name  of  the  night  thieves 
for  enabling  them  to  get  their  crust  of  bread  a  little  aoonor* 

Another  grave  misadventure*  which  involved  the  Executive 
in  unpleasant  consequences  and  exposed  it  to  hostile  criticism, 
was  of  a  different  and  more  complex  charactw.  Pier  Antonio 
Gratarol,  Secretary  to  the  Senate,  a  married  gentleman,  was  the 
rival  of  C'nrln  (iozzi  in  the  alVections  of  an  actress  named  Toodora 
Rizzi ;  and  Goz/a  resented  the  intnision  by  Uravvin!;  one  of  the 
characters  (M.  Adone)  in  his  Uroyh-e  d'  A  more,  first  performed  at 
the  San  Luca  theatre  by  the  Sacchi  company  on  the  10  th  January 
1777,  80  as,  with  the  clever  impersonation  of  the  actor  Yitalba, 

'  He  waa  seirrri  hy  an  a^ioplfctie  fit  lir  \\as  coming  out  nf  his  hnnsp  at  \'cnicc 
on  the  SOtb  December  1796.  He  w-us  iu  his  »c7euty-iiilh  year,  and  was  spared  the 
pain  of  aotoally  witnwring  Uw  fidl  of  the  B«iNibtie,  althongli  tik«  crids  wv  tlisD 
imminent  ^ 

*  "La  coiniMignia  dci  laddri  nottumi  ringrazia  I'  cocellentiasimo  capo  Barbarigo  * 
|)er  aver  sommiuistrato  a<  1  essi  il  nnxlo  ncUa  cnrrriiti-  caifstia  di  pncMieLiliri  QD  puM 
in  OF»  molto  piii  diioreta  o  oomoda." — fiomanin,  riii.  190. 
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to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  audience  who  was  intended. 
Gzataiol  oomplained  to  the  Inquiaiton  of  State,  who  did  not  see 
their  way  to  interfere,  and  thought  tiiat  the  secretary  was  too 

imaf,'iiiative;  but  he  was  neither  to  be  pacified  nor  reassured. 
Visions  rose  before  him  of  ridicule  and  banter  wherever  he 
fihcwed  his  face  ;  and  he  was  a  man  who  from  his  official  rank  was 
admitted  to  the  highest  circles.  He  was  one  of  the  set  whicli 
frequented  the  diawing-room  of  the  procuratessa  Tron,  then  the 
leader  of  fashion,  as  her  iiu&buud,  Andrea  Tron,  procurator  of  Saint 
Markp  was  the  leader  of  political  society  and  ideaa  The  un- 
fortunate man  was  not  free  from  a  suspicion  tbat  the  lady  in 
question  had  had  a  hand  in  the  nusohieC  All  his  prospeets  in 
life  seemed  to  be  suddenly  blighted.  He  was  only  just  over 
thirty,  a  person  of  culture,  with  a  reputation  for  talent  and 
amiability;  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  receiving  a  new  diplo- 
matic apix)intnient  at  NaplcH.  He  wavered  in  liis  resolution,  and 
went  to  Tadua  for  change  of  scene,  and  to  be  better  able  to  decide 
un  a  course.  But  on  the  night  of  the  11th  September  1777  he 
quitted  Venice  and  his  official  post  without  notice,  proceeded  to 
Ceneda,  where  be  stayed  a  few  days»  tbsnce  travelled  to  Qexmany, 
and  so  on  to  Stockhoho,  where  he  puUished  in  1779  an  Apolo" 
gttical  NarratuMt  seeking  to  account  for  his  conduct 

His  Qovmmment  does  not  appear  to  have  acted  with  any 
particular  promptitude,  although  his  absence  from  his  duties  must 
liave  been  equally  inconvenient  and  notorious  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  6th  November,  when  he  had  long  ienn'\  r  d  himself  beyond 
Venetian  jurisdiction,  that  the  Inquisitors  submitted  a  report  on 
the  subject  to  the  Tea  The  latter,  on  the  22nd  December,  passed  a 
sentence  of  deprivation  and  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  set  a  price  on 
the  head  of  the  fbgitilve,  who,  in  deserting  his  employment  without 
leave,  had  violated  a  rigoroiis  ordinance  passed  in  1665,  in  view 
of  the  danger  calculated  to  arise  from  indiscreet  or  malicious 
political  disclosures.  Meanwhile  Gratarol  had  crossed  over  t« 
Knglarid.  where  he  was  treated  with  much  kindnesB,  and  from 
England  went  to  Lisbon.  He  subsequently  travelled  in  the 
United  states  and  in  Brazil,  and  hnally  undertook  witli  the 
Count  and  Countess  Adelsheim  a  voyage  to  Madagascar,  where 
he  and  his  companions  met  with  missdventurss,  and  where  he 
himself  died  (October  1785).* 

^lis  affidr,  so  far  as  the  immediate  penalty  atteched  to  the 

1  BamuiD,  vifiL  214-21S. 
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misdemeanour  ol  (  irulainl  in  qiiittiug  Venice  proprio  motu  went, 
created  a  great  stir  and  eoustemation,  owing  to  the  social  status 
of  the  offender  and  the  supposed  complicity  of  I^-a  Trona  in 
procuring  his  disgrace ;  and  the  Ajjoiogdical  Narrntiwi  and  the 
accounts  of  the  unhappy  business  which  found  their  way  into 
tho  preaa  eonHibuted  to  lay  the  oligarchical  authority  and  the 
barbaroualy  drastte  code  which  it  administered  open  to  fresh 
animadTersion. 

But  such  unbending  atemneaa  and  8tringen<qr  had  not  been 

thought  unsuitable  to  the  public  welfare  even  by  a  personage  so 
relatively  ]>iogre.ssive  and  modern  in  many  of  his  opinions  us  tlie 
late  Doge  -b  oscarini  ;  and  when  the  Inquujitord,  after  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  constitutional  difficulty,  laid  before  the  Great  Council 
on  the  4th  June  1780  a  statement  of  the  case  and  of  their 
method  of  dealing  with  the  culprit,  the  assembly  on  the  21st  of 
the  following  month  resolved  that,  having  regard  to  the  passed 
danger,  the  triumvim  had  deserved  well  of  their  country.  What 
more  can  be  said  ? 

A  singular  insUiuce  of  the  evolution,  from  an  apparently 
trivial  and  a  purely  private  incident,  of  an  international  rupture 
which  lasted  four-and-twenty  years,  and  almost  tlireatened  to 
V)ecoine  of  European  character,  occurred  about  this  time — in 
1772 — through  the  nefarious  proceedings  of  a  certain  Albaniim 
adventurer  named  Zanovieh,  who,  partly  through  letters  of 
recommendation  procured  under  fidse  pretences  from  Simone 
Oavalli,  Venetian  resident  at  Naples,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
heavy  credit  from  the  iirm  of  Chomel  and  Jordan  of  Amsterdam. 
As  soon  as  that  house  discovered  the  fraud,  it  appealed  for  pro- 
tection and  redress  to  the  Dutch  Government  Zanovich  had 
alleged  that  he  had  a  vahiabie  cargo  of  oil,  on  which  he  desired 
an  advance  ;  and  he  represented  his  brother  as  the  head  of  h 
wealthy  mercanlile  establishment,  ihe  Signory  recalled  Cavulli 
from  Milan,  whither  he  had  been  trana£lBrred,  and  instituted  an 
inquiry,  as  the  matter  began  to  assume  serious  proportion^,  and 
the  States  of  Holland  were  trying  to  indnoe  the  Emperor  to 
support  the  claim,  through  a  select  committee  of  the  Senate.  But 
the  result  was  that  Cavnlli  wjis  judged  to  have  been  simply  very 
credulous — the  firm  at  Anistenl'nn  was  surely  not  less  so — and 
that  process  was  issued  against  Zauovich  and  his  Itrotlicr,  whose 
property  was  confiscated.  "When  the  correspondence  had  con- 
tinued some  time  longer,  t.iic  Government  even  offered,  in  the 
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interest*?  of  pence,  to  pay,  not  *i!iicially  Init  on  the  part  of  Zano- 
vich,  10,OUO  ducats  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims.  The  affair 
was  acquiring  meanwhile  wide  notoriety,  and  the  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  was  adverse  to  Holland.  This  did  not  deter 
that  State  from  delibemtbg,  what  1786  had  been  leached*  on 
the  propriet7  of  saapending  diplomatic  relations,  of  oidezing  an 
embaigo  on  Venetian  ahipe,  and  of  instnicting  the  commander  of 
the  Dutch  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  to  be  prepared  to  take 
the  offensive.  The  French  minister,  M.  do  Vergennes,  solemnly 
warned  the  court  of  the  Hague  against  the  grave  responsibility  of 
taking  the  initiative  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe;  the 
prospect  of  dilliculties  with  the  Kmperor  wa.s  increasing;  the 
ambitious  projects  of  the  Stadtholder  were  productive  of  internal 
disagreement ;  and  the  views  and  demands  of  Holland  wwe  not 
shared  by  the  other  members  of  the  Union.  The  Venetian 
Senate  took  no  farther  cognisance  of  the  matter,  and  it  resolved 
itsdf  into  a  desultory  negotiation,  wliich  survived  the  removal  of  the 
house  of  Chornel  to  France  in  1791,  the  French  devolution,  and 
the  conquest  of  Holland  under  the  Directory.  Tn  1796  Chomel 
addressed  a  memorial  to  the  L>oge,  ten  years  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  career  of  Zanovich,  who  subsequently  posed  as  au  Albanian 
prince,  in  the  dungeons  of  Amsterdam.  He  was  tenacious  even 
for  a  Hdlaader.  His  anit  had  enjoyed  a  duration  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century;  it  was  wholly  due  to  the  greedy 
credulity  of  his  firm ;  and  it  was  not  his  blame  that  it  did  not 
involve  costly  and  sanguinary  hostilities  on  an  extended  scale. 

The  Doge  Paolo  Benier,  who  succeeded  in  1779>  entertained 
the  view  that  the  primary  need  of  the  country  was  peace — a 
consummation  at  that  point  of  time  less  diflicult  than  it  had 
before  been  or  afterward  became.  For  it  was  a  matter  of  possi- 
bility, with  a  narrower  territorial  interest  and  diminished  ex- 
penditure, to  play  a  passive  part,  so  long  as  all  ideas  of  conquest 
were  abandoned,  and  the  dominion  which  remained  to  Venice 
was  substantially  intact  Tet  to  careful  obaervera  the  political 
horiaon  was  already  far  from  reassuring  or  comfortable.  The 
advanced  French  school  had  spread  its  influence  over  Europe,  and 
had  its  pupils  even  at  Venice;  and  in  1777  Angelo  Quiriui  had 
travelled  to  Switzerland  with  his  friend  Dr.  Festari  of  Valdagno 
to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Voltaire,  and  to  offer  to  his 
acceptance  a  medal  struck  in  his  honour,  in  which  rhilosojihy 
was  represented  overthrowing  Superstition  ,  nor  was  it  likely  that 
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.  in  literary  circles  at  Venice  the  deism  of  KousBeau  and  the  free 

thought  of  H  oil  inch  would  be  without  their  influence  on  their 
disciples.  One  of  the  euilier  arts  of  the  Americana  after  the 
Declaration  of  Tnde|>endence  was  n  proposal  of  alliance  from 
Benjamin  Frauklia  and  his  fellow-deiegates  at  I'uris  between  the 
United  States  and  Venice,  in  a  letter  to  the  Venetian  Ambassador 
at  that  court,  representing  the  step  as  one  of  mutual  advantage. 
Bat  &e  Senate  thought  that  as  the  States  had  inevioiuly  entered 
into  treaties  with  other  Powers,  and  the  distance  was  so  great,  it 
would  be  better  to  study  the  eastern  trade  by  way  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  American  Union  was  a  republic  too;  but  beyond 
the  name  there  was  little  in  common.  The  Americans  were 
removed  out  of  the  sphere  of  revolutionary  agencies,  which  were 
soon  to  alter  the  political  face  of  Europe,  and  to  uproot  or  dis- 
locate nearly  every  constituent  of  the  old  r^ime,  Venice  among 
the  rest. 

Some  Venetians  discerned  the  coming  hurricane.  The  Doge 
Foecarini,  who  died  in  1763,  already  foresaw  that  a  terrible  time 
was  approaching  for  the  new  generation.^   A  secretaiy  of  the 

Inquisitors  of  State,  writing  to  his  brother  in  France  in  1779, 
expressed  the  opinion  that,  unless  the  Signory  was  forearmed 
against  contingencies,  all  would  be  lost,  not  in  a  campaign,  but  at 
one  blow.  The  governing  body  was  kept  well  and  constantly 
informed  of  the  progress  of  discontent  and  anarchy  in  France,  and 
of  the  approach  of  a  tinancial  and  consstituUouai  cxibis.  At 
Venice  statesmen  knew  more  about  French  afEaiis  than  tltt  ¥r&uAi 
themselves  outside  Paris;  but  neither  here  nor  anywhere  dse 
probably  was  any  correct  estimate  formed,  or  capable  of  forma- 
tion, during  the  prdiminary  stages  of  the  ultimate  dimensions 
and  range  of  the  movement. 

One  of  the  moat  interesting  illustrations  of  tlie  approach  of 
the  crisis  is  the  intimate  correspondence  of  the  i)rocurator  I'ietro 
Pesaro,  ambassador  of  the  Signory  at  Konie,  addressed  in  179.1 
and  1796  to  the  siime  lady,  whom  we  have  already  seen  in  receipt 
of  communications  from  Nicolo  Vemera  Pesaro  pictured  the 
French  descending  on  Italy  by  rapid  marches :  Sardinia  prepared 
to  make  peace  on  any  terms  from  inability  to  resist :  the  Signory 
inclined  to  go  to  war,  but  without  the  means :  and  amid  all  the 
uncertainty  the  certainty  that  nothing  would  be  done.   On  the 
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31st  May  1796,  the  procurator  writes  to  La  Corner,  that  there 
is  no  talk  hut  of  war,  that  it  is  difficult  to  extract  the  truth 
from  tliree  iiundred  contradictory  rumours,  and  that  at  Rome 
everything  is  in  confusion.  "  0 ! "  he  ejaculates,  "  the  terrible 
time." 

1%  WBB  a  seMon  of  poinfal  vod  hmnilmtlng  saspenBa  The 
Doge  declared  that  thejr  were  no  longar  safe  in  thttr  beds^ao  long 
aa  the  IVenoh  had  begun  to  oonstnict  works  on  tlie  ddits  of  tiie 
lagoon  with  a  elear  intention  to  command  and  intimidate,  if  not 

to  storm,  the  capital  At  an  extraordinary  meeting  held  on  the 
30th  April  1707,  to  consider  how  the  French  nliould  be 
approached  with  a  view  to  a  change  in  the  Government,  the 
procurator  Pesaro  <^ave  expression  to  the  prevalent  feeling,  when 
he  said,  witii  leuis  iu  his  eyes :  "I  see  that  there  is  an  end  uf  my 
coontiy ;  I  can  do  notinng  more  for  it  To  a  man  of  apizit  evexy 
land  WBJ  be  a  ooontiy;  one  may  go  to  Switserland,  and  live 
there."  ^  On  the  following  day  Bonaparte  iasned  at  Plidma 
Niiova  his  manifesto,  setting  forth  the  grounds  which  justified 
him  in  declaring  war  against  Venice,  and  treating  all  Venetians 
as  enemies  of  France.  Before  he  took  this  step,  he  had  already 
violated  the  territory  of  the  Kepublic, 

Pesaro,  who  had  been  charged  with  the  equally  delicf^te  and 
unpleasant  duty  of  treating  with  Bonaparte,  was  obliged  to 
ezerdae  the  utmost  self-oommand,  and  to  be  prepared  with  replies 
to  all  the  chazgea  put  finrward  by  the  general-in-chief  as  so  many 
pretexts  for  seizing  the  City,  and  annihilating  ita  freedom.  He 
accused  the  Bepnblic  of  raising  troops  to  oppose  him,  of  surroimd- 
ing  him  with  spies,  of  spreading  disaflectiuu,  of  having  shot  a 
French  naval  otticer,'-  and  so  on  ;  and  his  language  and  attitude 
were  full  of  bluster  and  Tiienace.  In  the  course  of  his  interviews 
with  the  Venetian  represenUitive  he  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of 
reproach  and  impeachmeut,  and  even,  when  he  invited  him  to 
take  some  refreshment,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
aak  a  variety  of  qnestiona  respeetiog  the  institations/  prisons, 
punishments,  and  aeeret  piactioes  of  the  Qovemment^  abont  whioh 

'  "  V«do  <dM  per  Iftmik  pvtrU  la  n  Ank ;  mi  hob  poMo  «cnnmeiite  prestarghe 

v^ran  ajtito  ;  oprii  |>aeTO  per  un  gaUntoma  xe  patria,  noi  8ui7?fri  ]ki1  facilmento 
occujvarsi." — liumaiiiii,  x.  139.  Peaaro,  however,  came  ovi-r  to  England.  See 
Molmcnti,  L<i  Fie  Privet,  p.  435. 

*  Laqgiar,  who  iniictad  on  «iit«riiig  th«  port,  in  spite  of  the  wiraisg  of  the 
oiBoer  Ob  dnty  at  Litio,  end  wu  killed  li^  one  of  the  guns  of  tlio  forL  BonMOite 
demands]  witlioiit  effect  the  sunendor  of  tlio  oomiiiaDdaiit  of  lido  and  of  tin 
Inquisitors  res{H)n8ible  for  such  au  act. 
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the  French  press  and  litoniy  world  had  diBBemioated  all  aorta  of 
fables  and  exaggerations. 

A  Venetian  deputation  had  waited  on  Bonaparte  at  (  Jrat/, 
aud  found  him  at  tii-st  tolerably  moderate  in  his  tone  and  willing 
to  lialeii  to  wiiat  they  bad  to  say.  Bat  Iw  inaisted  on  the  rdeaae 
of  all  political  pri8(Mier8»  and  upbraided  the  Kepublk  with  haviog 
peipeferated  every  species  of  atiocity.  The  general-in-chief 
became  more  excited  and  vehement  as  the  conference  proceeded, 
and  craipkined  of  Venice  having  troops  under  ami  \  nid  not 
having  made  its  choice  between  France  and  Kngland.'  He 
declared  war  against  it.  He  had  come  to  an  arrangement  with 
the  Emperor  on  this  account.  He  had  80,000  men  and  twenty 
gun-boats.  He  would  iiavc  no  Inquisition;  he  would  have  no 
Senate;  he  would  be  an  AttHa  to  tlie  Venetian  States  He 
wanted  no  propositions ;  he  should  dictate  to  tbem  his  pleasure. 
They  had  merely  come  th«!e  to  gain  time;  Such  language, 
whatever  its  impression  at  the  moment  may  hare  been,  is  apt  to 
awaken  a  feeling  that  Bonaparte  looked  on  the  forcible  reduction 
of  the  City  as  an  enterprise  of  not  inconsiderable  magnitude  and 
diffirulty,  more  especially  as  he  had  room  to  apprebi'nd  tbe  exist- 
ence among  the  Lombard  boroughs'  of  a  strong  Venctinn  bias, 
which  merely  awaited  a  signal  to  assume  an  active  and  auugerous 
form. 

There  was  slij^t  room  to  doubt,  however,  what  the  issue 
would  be ;  but  the  Gk>venmientk  as  a  precaution,  laid  in  ample 
stores  of  all  kinds,  and  secured  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water. 
Pesaro  had  assured  Bonaparte  that  nothing  had  been  done 
beyond  wliat  was  necessary  for  self-protection  ;  and  a  Frenchman 
(Lallement),  writing  from  Venice  on  the  25th  July  1797, 
corroborates  this  statement,  as  far  as  any  aggressive  movement 
was  concerned.  But  the  general-iii-chief  luul  it  equally  within  his 
power  to  destroy  the  Republic,  whether  it  was  defenceless,  or 
created  a  eaaiu  Mi  by  defending  itself  The  provision  a^unst  a 
blockade  and  a  vote  of  2000  ducats  to  the  Commime  of  Pordaume 
as  an  indemnity  for  damages  sustained  through  the  French 

'  Romanin,  x.  126,  remarks :  "  Molto  si  e  parlato  altresi  d'  una  allcaaza  proposta 
anche  dall'  Inglullerra.  Non  pare  :  aiizi  dalle  lettere  del  r««id«Rte  Oiacoinazzi  da 
LoiiiJra  se  ne  caverebb*-  ttiti'  ultro."  It  api>caM  that  <  iro.it  Britain  wxs  in  favour  of 
a  league  between  tbe  Italiau  State*  and  the  fimperor  ^gaioat  France,  bat  left  the 
natter  in  the  Emperor's  handi. 

'■^  It  hwi  1»'<'ii  said  titat  in  ths  Brsactano mloDe  8000  men  mm  frapared  to  match 
to  the  relief  of  the  capitaL 
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invasion  fomed  the  last  act  of  the  Venetian  Senate — oC  a  body 
which  had  sat  onintenuptedly  almost  «ght  hmidred  years,  and 
hadi  on  the  whole,  disehaiged  its  fbnetions  with  eqnal  efifioieney, 
dignity,  and  sucoesa 

Tlte  Republic  composed  its  own  epilogue.  At  the  sitting  of 
the  Great  Council,  present  the  Doge,  who  was  vwibly  agitated 
and  depressed,  the  Signorj',  and  altogetlier  5/^7  in<^inl>f»i-s  e.c  officio 
and  otherwise,  it  was  resolved  by  an  overwhelming  majority  to 
submit  to  the  force  of  circumstances  by  accepting  the  provisional 
government  proposed  by  General  Bonaparte.  This  was  on  the 
12tb  May  1797 ;  and  on  the  16th,  partly  under  the  apprehension 
of  a  popular  tumult  against  (he  concession,  the  French  troops  took 
possession  of  the  City.  On  the  17th  of  the  foUowii^  October 
the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formic  transferred  the  greater  part  of  the 
Venetian  territory  in  Lombardy  (including  the  Adriatic  islands 
and  the  capital)  and  Dalmatia  to  the  Austrian  empire. 

Wlien  tlie  Doge  Manin  returned  to  bis  apartments,  he  might 
well,  in  removing  his  1  sonnet,  and  lianding  it  to  an  attendant,  my, 
**  Take  it  away ,  we  shall  uoL  want  it  again."  Precisely  eleven 
hundi«d  yean  had  oome  and  gone,  since  the  first  brand-new 
ducal  cap  waa  made  for  Pauluocio  Anafesto  in  Hemdia,  centnriea 
before  even  Malamocoo  became  the  capital  What  acted  drama 
has  the  world  to  shew  so  long  in  its  duration,  so  varied  and 
checkered  in  some  of  its  scenes,  with  so  many  splendid  passages, 
and  with  a  close  so  melancholy  and  ignoble  ?  States,  like 
individuals,  may  live  too  long.  Venice  did  so.  Ii\fclu  oppor- 
tunitiite  iiwrti.i. 

The  last  of  the  Doges,  of  whom  Venice  had  seen  one  hundred 
and  twot^  siiMie  697,  retired  to  lua  own  hoose  near  the  Fabbiicfae 
Vecchie,  a  mansion  ongmally  built  by  Sansovino,  but  of  which 
the  interior  was  restored  by  Selva  in  the  last  century ;  and  there 

he  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  from  the  pain,  it  is  said, 
which  the  abdication  had  caused  him,  and  his  keen  chagrin  at  the 
national  ruin.  He  had  siic':'o<  ded  Paolo  Renier  in  1780;  and 
his  accession  cost  the  country  uiore  tlian  it  had  ever  defrayed  on 
aiiy  previous  occasion  in  Icstivities  and  largesse.  The  Oriental 
profusion,  the  lavish  hand,  the  spirit  ot  the  spendthrift,  were  still 
there,  when  the  national  life  and  the  national  purse  were  alike  on 
the  ebb ;  the  Sepublio  could  not  renounce  the  proud  traditions  of 
her  splendid  prime,  even  with  a  foiling  recuperative  faculty  and 
the  acknowledged  imminence  of  an  acute  political  crisis.  Manin 
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is  usually  described  as  a  personage  of  the  most  sensitive 
patriotism  and  the  highest  respectability  without  much  energy  of 
obanctw.  Had  the  latter  been  stroller,  it  is  posnble  tiutt 
be  might  have  oommitted  his  oonntiy  to  a  vain  and  nunous 
Btruggle  against  that  new  and  atrange  foroe  which  the  rest  of 
Eorope  foimd  irresistible. 

On  the  fall  of  his  beloved  country,  that  Pesaro,  of  whom 
mention  has  already  more  than  once  occurred,  left  Venice  and 
Italy,  and  settled,  not  in  Switzerland,  but  in  London.  Before  ho 
wont,  he  wrote  a  touching  note  to  Caterina  Cornaro,  in  wliich  he 
•  said :  "  I  go,  Maclam,  because  I  cannot  do  otherwise ;  it  is  written 
in  the  book  of  my  destiny.  I  do  not  oome  to  see  you,  in  order 
not  to  renew  your  borow  and  min^  and  in  order  to  lend  me 
better  oontag^  to  depart  I  still  have  the  echo  in  my  ear  and 
my  heart,  the  Caro  ti  I  oommead  myself  to  your  remembrance ; 
you  will  ever  be  before  my  eyes.  Your  image  is  deeply  engraven 
in  my  mind ;  it  is  uneffaceable.  I  ki"?  your  hands.  Adieu." 
This  was  the  language  of  a  Venetian  genib  iu  tti  toward  a  lady 
for  whom  he  entertained  a  wa.rm  and  chivaiious  regard  ;  the  wax 
seal,  which  fastened  the  sheet  of  paper,  shewed  the  device  of  an 
expanding  leaf  with  the  Freneh  motto:  "je  ne  change  qn'en 
mouiant ; "  yet  there  is  no  sogg^tion  of  a  possible  tenderer  tie. 
La  Comer  had  rqjeeted  a  proposal  of  maniage  firom  Venieia 
She  ie  said  to  have  been  in  love  with  Pesaro,  who  peifaape  did 
not  afford  her  the  chance  of  refusal  As  letters  were  already 
passing  between  Veniero  and  herself  in  1783,  she  could  have 
1)een  no  longer  very  young,  when  she  was  in  conespondence  with 
her  later  admirer. 
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CHAPTER  XLII 


The  Foundations—  Piini  i  vul  Vi  nirp  Letters  of  CasBiodonisfS^O  t;.'}) — Their  uniqao 
value — Traces  of  tlie  cailu'st  Venetian  life — Th«  ori^nal  Walled  City — Great 
Abbey  of  San  Zaccaria — HitTcMBt  ispaofc  of  luaalitiw— Solldilicstioii  of  tho 
Iikiidt  or  /Mf»— Servile  laboan 

Thb  traveller,  who  disembarks  at  Venioe  to-day,  aud  brings  with 
him  a  knowledge  that  the  earliot  history  of  the  B^ublio  was 
one  of  faoiable  endeavoun,  aevere  tiials^  and  slow  evolntion  fiom 
berbariim  and  iwignifiwRiifta  into  wealth*  Bplendonr,  and  power, 

— even  such  a  person  as  this  ie  apt  to  form  a  fallaoioQB  eatimate 
of  what  Venice  and  the  Venetians  anciently  were :  how  far 
removed  from  the  picture  which  fancy  draws  of  them  both  in 
their  prime  of  life,  yet  possessing  within  already  in  adolescence 
all  the  elements  which  made  them  strong,  and  nearly  all  those 
which  took  that  strength  afterward  away.  Some  of  the 
oldett  topographical  daia  have  outlived  the  govemment  aud  the 
order  of  things  with  which  they  were  so  long  associated  The 
modem  yisitor  to  the  city  paeqes  along  the  Btva  dei  Schiavoni, 
and  croeses  the  Ponte  della  Pa^ia,  names  and  spots  sanctified  by 
a  tliousand  recollections.  He  sees  the  Calle  delle  Rasse,  now 
silent  and  listless  enough,  where  the  murderer  of  a  Doge  was 
hanged  before  his  own  door  in  1172,  and  where  the  government 
printing  filhce  was  situated  in  1477.  Hi«  toot  touches  at  every 
turn  gruuud  wliich  has  been  trodden  by  still  uuforgotteu  men 
and  women  of  all  nations  and  every  eenttiry.  He  may  plant 
himself  on  the  Fioszetta,  and  tepeople  it  in  thought  with  some 
of  the  proudest  scenes,  and  some  of  the  saddest,  which  make 
the  annals  of  that  State.  The  imagery  which  rises  up  before 
him  is  almost  too  rich  for  use,  almost  too  bewildering  for  rcalis> 
ation. 

The  Lo^^n  has  been  described  aa  a  vast  morass,  of  about  a 
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hundred  miles  m  circuit,  irrigated  by  the  sea  through  five 
channels  or  Ports,  namely,  commencing  nt  the  oaRtern  extremity, 
Tre-porti,  S.  Erasmo,  S.  Nicolo,  MalaiiK>cco,  and  Chioggia.  Each 
euirance  or  Port  haa,  says  Temanza,  its  own  particular  lagoon, 
which  it  alone  waters  and  feeds,  and  according  to  the  same 
author,  who  is  seldom  bo  imaginative,  the  curtent  which  flowa 
through  the  napeotive  Ghanuek  has  a  special  colour  or  tint, 
which  it  praeervea  with  its  own  individnalitj,  so  as  to  he  easily 
distingnishahle  for  a  considerable  distance.  Hence  Trc-pord 
was  known  as  the  yellow,  S.  Erasmo  as  the  axure,  S.  Nicolo  as 
the  red,  Malamocco  as  the  green,  and  Chioggia  as  the  pvrple. 
Such  phenomena  are  far  from  unusual,  either  where  fresh  and 
salt  water  come  into  couUict,  as  at  the  conlluence  of  the  Adige 
with  the  Adriatic,  or  even  where  two  rivers  of  diifereut  tidai  and 
other  conditions  meet  (like  the  Ganga  and  the  Jumna,  the  Bhone 
and  Saone,  and  the  Dee  and  Lake  of  Bala  in  Wales) ;  hut  there  is 
no  apparent  physical  agracy  hy  which  any  permanent  peculi- 
arities of  the  kind  could  have  been  produced  at  Yenioe  itself 
Many  changes  occurred  in  the  ^Middle  Ages  in  the  course  or 
direction  of  the  navigable  channels  of  the  lagoon  ;  and  in  1474, 
after  more  than  one  postponement,  the  Port  of  S.  Eraamo  was 
dammed  up  to  improve  and  decj)en  tliat  of  Sau  Kicolo. 

It  would  be  of  course  wortii  a  good  deal  to  be  able  to  recall, 
even  for  a  few  moments  (as  it  were)  the  city  and  the  surround- 
ing idands,  while  prinusval  types  of  huilding  still  abounded,  to 
be  enabled  to  approach  witbdn  sight  of  the  domestic  life  and 
housing  of  the  remote  forefathers  and  foremothers  of  that  strange 
new  tribal  communily,  which  gathered  itself  together  in  the  fifth 
century  on  the  accumulated  silt,  and  there  unconsciously  com- 
menced a  work  of  ])re{)aratiou  for  an  inscrutable  future.  Both 
body  and  soul,  medi;i  val  Venice  lias  <lisay)peared  ;  for  although 
from  local  exigencies  the  modern  city  stands  approximately  on 
the  lines  of  the  ancient,  yet  politically  and  socially  it  is  not  less 
distinct  from  it  than  the  London  of  to-day  is  distinct  from  the 
London  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  Norman  first  rested,  or  than 
the  Faiis  of  Philip  Augustus  diffins  ftom  the  place  for  which 
the  same  name  now  passes  current. 

For  a  few  valuable  liints  illustrative  of  the  sultject  we  are 
indebted  to  two  of  the  well-known  letters  of  Cassiodorus,  written 
between  5  20  and  523.  The  Minister,  who,  as  l^:fectus  l*ra?- 
torio  under  Theodoric  the  Great,  occupied  a  position  of  the 
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highflst  dignitj  and  authority,  speakSt  in  one  of  tii«e  addrooooD 

to  the  Maritime  Tribunes,  of  a  famine  which  had  visited  the 
locality,  and  which  was  averted  by  the  liberality  of  hia  master, 
in  allowing  the  Venetians,  and  perhaps  their  near  neighbours,  to 
iip|»ly  t<>  llieir  own  use  the  sUires  which  they  had  collected  for 
tlio  royal  liinler  or  wanlrobe.  lu  the  Hecnuid  Cassiotlorus  imiicat<>fl 
the  trade  iu  bait  mid  the  carrying  hutuuess  as  two  of  the  sUiple 
indiuitries  of  tihe  eea-bordenim.  He  vefen  to  theii  dweUings,  all 
built  alike,  be  reminds  them,  and  scattered  hen  and  there  over 
the  ^de  terraqueous  expanse.  He  qpedfles  their  method  of 
resisting  the  ioouinons  of  the  ocean  by  dykes  and  fascines  of 
interkoed  vine-Rtems ;  and  he  acqaaint«  us  that  the  inland  navi- 
j^mtion.  when  the  wind  blew  heavily,  was  conducted  by  means 
of  lowiiLre.  But  unluckily  the  Prefect  of  ThefHioric  d(»e8  not  do 
wiiHi  lie  iniudit  so  admirably  and  graphically  have  done  He 
omits  to  tell  us  iu  what  fashiou  their  habitations  were  constructed, 
what  they  ate  and  drank,  and  what  they  wore.  Nor  was  it  to 
be  expected  that  Gassiodonu  should  do  anything  of  the  sort 
The  mirsole  is,  and  the  good  fortune  too,  that,  to  flatter  their 
maritime,  as  well  as  perhaps  his  own  literary,  vanity,  he  said  thus 
much,  that  he  drew  these  few  shar}i  and  iiim  outlines,  leaving 
the  rest  to  tis .  for  of  no  other  mediieval  place  can  its  people  point 
to  such  a  vivid  monument. 

Cassiodorus,  however,  casts  some  light  <ni  the  Bt;ene,  which 
preceded  by  so  many  age^  that  with  which  we  have  grown 
familiar.  His  aocount  helps  us  to  judge  what  Uie  general  con- 
dition of  the  islands  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth 
century.  We  realise  with  his  aid  a  sparse  and  poor  population 
subeisting  on  its  fisheries  and  »iltems,  and  its  carrying  trade : 
a  society  which,  when  he  roughly  painted  it,  had  not  felt  had 
sufficient  time  from  the  birth  of  the  wttlenient  to  rally  sensibly 
from  the  involuntary  brotherliood  wrought  hy  a  common  disaster: 
roots  of  approximately  similar  material  and  elevation  shelt^rinpj 
the  heads  of  men  and  women  in  whose  veins  ran  the  utmost 
diversity  of  blood :  boats  of  primitive  form  their  sole  machinery 
for  traffic,  and  local  productions  their  only  mediums  for  barter, 
and  probably  their  only  substitute  for  money.  We  see,  under 
imposing  designations  borrowed  from  the  flourishing  period  of 
Bome  by  Bomans  in  the  lowest  stage  of  national  decadence,  a 
political  organism  of  the  feeldest  and  most  empirical  kind,  yet 
maybe  sufficient  for  the  immediate  needs  of  a  country  too  young 
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to  have  framed  for  itself  any  definite  ideas  of  government,  and 
too  full  of  the  bitter  past,  too  poor  and  too  anxious,  to  have  any 
stom^h  for  internal  disii^'reoinent.  Cassiodorus  depictH  the 
liepublic  of  Venice  aa  it  appeared  U>  Iiim  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yean  before  the  ebok»  of  tlie  first  Doge. 

We  muet  figure  to  onreelves  •  phaee  of  life  not  vety  di£ferent 
irom  that  whioh  we  know  moie  or  less  oertainlj  to  have  pxeyailed 
at  this  period,  and  to  have  con^ued  fir  latfnr  elsewhere,  umung 
free  European  societies ;  a  rude  system  of  warfare,  in  which  the 
maturity  of  the  Roman  discipline  was  altogether  lost,  aii«)  a 
scheme  of  fortification  as  imperfect  and  barbarous  as  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  time.  The  Venice  with  which  we  are  iniiiiediately 
dealing  was,  we  may  feel  sui'e,  substantiaiiy  Bimilar  to  all  other 
ooeval  plaoee  with  poeaflalitiee  for  tin  rapport  and  proleotion  of 
life  equally  straitened ;  and  as  one  stands  <»i  Uie  suniniit  of  the 
Campanile,  one  has  to  substitute  for  the  bnqr  and  oonventaonal 
scene  below  another,  to  the  anthropological  student  perhaps  not 
greatly  inferior  in  interest,  Init  of  course  unspeakably  humbler 
and  less  artificial;  insulat^^d  clusters  oi'  huts  or  wigwams  com- 
]->osed  of  wood,  thatch,  and  mud,  within  enclosures  of  wattle, 
formmg  little  townsliips,  of  which  the  indigent  and  scanty  jHtjuila- 
tiou  surrounded  themselves,  in  lieu  of  walls,  witii  stockades,  and 
waxed  great  ami  powerful  in  spite  of  diminion  within  and 
aggression  without,  hj  virtue  of  some  ibroe  as  mysterious  as  it 
was  inesiBtible. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  second  letter  of  Cassiodorus,  whioh 
seems  to  demonstrate  with  tolerable  plainness  the  Prefect's  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  customs  and  liabits  of  those,  who  fn>m 
first  to  last  made  the  sea  so  mucli  their  studv  and  their  home. 
It  is  by  no  means  too  much  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
uiiuxster  of  Theodoriu  had  often  set  foot  on  the  islands,  and 
trodden  Venetian  soil,  before  Venice  had  aflfivded  the  faintest 
sign  of  what  she  was  going  to  be  or  to  do;  and  he  may  be 
treated  as  the  earliest  of  a  long  series  of  traveUers  who  have  left 
behind  them  a  recoid  of  their  feelings  and  impressioos.  But  it 
is  to  the  concluding  sentenee  of  his  epistle  that  we  wished  to 
solicit  attention,  to  the  place  where  he  alludes  to  the  mariners 
having  their  Iwata,  as  if  they  had  been  living  creatures,  tethered 
to  the  walln  of  their  dwellings,  ready  for  instantaneous  use. 

Cassiodorus  docs  not  specify  what  clasa  of  crati  ilic  Venetian 
carriers  employed  to  bring  up  the  king's  goods  to  Bavenna  or 
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elsewhere.  But  whatever  provision  might  be  made  for  a  service 
of  this  kind  oulaide  the  la^^oons  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  uecea- 
sity  for  res*<irting  to  vesseis  of  the  shallowest  draught  s<x)u  brought 
into  use  8ome  prototype  of  the  keelleas  gondola  with  its  covered 
deok-oabin.  The  oature  of  the  waters  govefned  the  construction 
of  the  vehicle  upon  them  in  the  aame  mannw  as  among  the 
Hindoos,  who  from  genentiom  unto  generatioii  build  on  the  same 
lines  their  flat-bottomed  dingies  and  penchwajs  to  aoconmiodate 
the  conditious  of  their  own  peculiar  river  traffic.  We  see  that 
the  Prefect  alludes  to  the  habit  which  the  islanders  had  of  moor- 
ing their  boats  to  their  own  premises  ;  but  he  doe.s  not,  of  coun«e, 
help  us  to  understand  how  they  housed  them  in  a  hard  winter  or 
during  disuae,  or  laid  theiu  up  for  repairs,  or  what  rudiment  they 
had  of  a  Dock.  From  an  independent  source,  however,  comes  to 
us  an  intimation  of  a  system  of  primitive  boat-shelters  {eavane) 
at  different  points  along  the  shore.  These  humble  refugee  were 
most  probably  baaiDs  roughly  fashioned  by  servile  manual  kbour 
of  embanked  earthwork,  strengthened  fay  pilen  and  faflcines ;  they 
were  to  the  first  Venetians  at  once  arsenal,  dcK'ks,  and  boat- 
housee.  Temanza  enumerates  two  or  three,  of  which  the  precise 
situation  is  definable,  and  which  were  snhfleqnently  converted  t<i 
other  purpoi>ea ;  the  site  of  one  was  occupied  by  the  Hospital  of 
S.  Giacomo  del  Palude  at  the  back  of  Murano ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  at  first  each  man  built,  mended,  and  painted 
for  himself,  like  the  Sed  Indian  and  the  Briton  of  a  parallel 
antiquity. 

The  most  rudimentary  form  of  vdiicle  for  passage  by  water 
seems  to  have  Ijeen  universally  composed  of  leather  or  hide 
stretched  at  need  by  a  transverse  internal  apparatus  of  wood  or 
wicker.  This  is  the  medium  which  the  fisherman  on  the  cmat  or 
on  the  fresh-water  course  has  employed  in  all  ages  and  regions 
from  the  most  ancient  records  of  Egypt  to  modem  days,  when 
those  engaged  in  this  branch  of  indus^  may  yet  be  seen  employ- 
ing boats  which  are  at  once  portable  and  independent  of  external 
accommodation ;  and  such  was  the  practice  followed  beyond  doubt 
in  VnuHa  Princqit. 

A  second  very  acceptable  witness,  and  presumably  the  second 
distinguished  gue,st  of  Venice,  was  the  imperial  exarch  Longinus, 
who  found  himself  here  forty-five  years  later,  and  whose  tangible 
footprints  and  hrst-hand  evidence  are  of  unlimited  worth  in  dis- 
closing to  us  the  imuienae  progress  achieved  by  the  Hepublic  in 
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lev  than  half  a  century.  An  aoooimt  of  this  incident  has  been 
namted  elsewhere;  and  it  offers  to  onr  Qonaideratton  a  aooiety 
already  arrived  at  a  considerable  measure  of  powor,  rq;»ate,  and 

selforeliance. 

The  gondola,  which  Mr.  Theodore  Bent  traces  from  ibe  Greek 
#fovTeXa?,  and  which,  like  most  of  the  ancient  wat/Cr  carriages, 
WU8  high  at  lx>w  and  stern,  somewhat  crescent-wise,  seems  to  be 
fiist  mentioned  hj  name  in  1094 ;  but  in  die  tenth  century  th^ 
wen  lintn,  or  small  open  boats,  for  personal  tiaflfic — ^the  tpnter  ot 
oookboat  of  the  early  English  vocabnlaiy  of  John  Stanbridge— ^d 
harche,  which  must  have  been  of  more  than  one  kind  and  Kize.  In 
1328  one  is  mentioned  as  employed  to  faring  the  Doge's  daughter 
secretly  to  Venice,  and  as  ]>eing  covered ;  and  this  ansrwers  to  the 
description  of  the  more  modern  jKota,  which  was  capable  of  aocom> 
modating  many  sitters.  A  1  intra  is  Hj>ecified  as  the  conveyance  in 
winch  the  corpse  of  Domenigo  Muroaini  was  allowed  to  drift  from 
San  Pietro  di  Castello  in  or  about  980  to  the  water-gate  of  San 
Zaooaria  below  the  Piazzetta.  The  author  of  a  poem  on  the 
Northmen,  Guliebnus  Apnlus,  qieaks  of  being  obliged,  when  he 
was  at  Venice  in  the  eleventh  century,  to  employ  barks  in  bis 
excursions.  During  the  war  of  Chioggia  (1379-80)  ganauainli  or 
lone:  harks  are  cited  in  an  ofhcial  minute  ;  but  these  were  con- 
si:u  ted  for  bellit'erpnt  purpose.s,  and  received  detachments  of 
arualisters  or  crossUowmen  ;  and  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
tolerably  ample  facilities  for  locomotion  to  all  parts  of  the  city, 
the  communication  of  the  islands  with  each  other  must  have  been 
seriously  restricted,  since,  before  bridges  of  any  kind  connected 
the  metropolis  and  its  more  immediate  environs  together,  pon- 
toons or  9oM«  weve  only  resource.  Of  these  primitiTe  con- 
trivances we  have  traces  so  far  back  as  the  eighth  century  ;  and 
they  were  ]>rohably  superseded  by  wooden  bridges,  when  the 
advent  of  the  Lomliards  brought  into  the  region,  ever  after  to 
bear  tlieir  uaiue,  the  art  (among  many  others)  of  building  in  its 
various  branches. 

In  Venice  itself  and  its  suburbs  horses,  asses,  and  mules  were 
extensively  employed  by  persons  of  rank.  Temansa  draws  an 
edifying  little  picture  of  the  monbers  of  the  G^eat  Cknincil  coming 
from  different  points  to  attend  the  meetings  on  honebsok,  and 
fastening  the  animals,  until  the  Bitting  was  over,  to  trees,  and 
of  the  sloughy  state  of  the  thoroughfares  before  pavements  came 
into  vogue,  and  the  quays  and  canals  were  dressed  with  masonry. 
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The  mules  of  which  the  aune  authcir  tells  us  were  perhaps  chiefly 
used  by  ecclesiastics  and  ladies ;  but  the  latter,  and  women  in 
general,  had  recourse  to  pattens  so  constrnrted  as  to  lift  them 
out  of  the  mud  and  the  sireeL  refuse.  A  mule  was  provided  ia 
1177  for  the  use  of  Tope  Alexander  III. 

The  practice  of  riding  on  iiorseback  in  the  public  thorough- 
fiureB  was  probably  more  or  less  babitual  on  the  part  of  privileged 
penonagee,  so  long  as  the  state  of  the  traffic  and  of  bnilding 
permitted.  In  1292  a  decree  d  the  Oreat  Ckranoili  reoitiiig  an 
earlier  order,  exacted  from  all  who  rode  to  or  from  Eialto  by  San 
Salvador  a  penalty  of  20  lire  di  piccoli  instead  of  25  lire.  The 
object  was  clearly  to  di««onni(,'e  the  use  of  that  approach.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  ])rohibit  it  at  last,  when,  in  fact,  ciroujnBtauces 
made  it  iniy;K)8«ible  ;  and  during  a  length  of  time  the  regulation  that 
equestrians  sliuuld  hang  a  bell  round  the  neck  or  on  the  collar 
dffiiotes  the  snrmal  of  an  usage,  when  it  bad  beoome  inconvenient 
and  even  dangerons.  It  would  be  a  picturesque  spectaole,  scarcely 
accordant  with  the  ordinary  notions  of  such  matters*  when  the 
Doge  Oelsi  entt  red  the  city  after  his  election,  e^eorted  by  twelve 
noblemen,  all,  like  himself,  on  horseback  in  1361.  But  even  at 
that  date  the  practice  was  Viegiiinin!:'  except  on  ceremonial  or 
Kjiecial  occasions,  to  decline,  althmiuh  the  Doge  Steno,  who 
hurvived  till  1414,  also  prided  liimself  on  his  stables-  The 
Serrar  lUl  Gran  Cunsiglio  in  1298,  in  restricting  the  eligibility 
to  seats  in  the  Assembly,  oonbributed  to  sudi  a  result  It  is 
curious,  however,  that  the  bell,  which  rang  to  summon  the  legis- 
latere,  was  long  known  as  the  Multlta,«ad  that  Trotliera  was  the 
designation  confenred  on  the  route  habitually  taken  by  the 
equestrian  members  arriving  from  a  tlistance. 

Of  the  founder^  of  Venice,  tlieir  haliitatinn?  and  manners, 
we  know  nothing  more  than  is  to  l)e  gleaueil  from  a  collution  of 
Ca«sio<loni.s  with  one  or  two  other  early  chart?*.  Siill.  there  is  only 
the  obsicurity  which  surrounds  tlie  l>egiuningK  ot  London  and 
Farisy  of  Moscow  and  Borlin ;  and  no  oontempovaiy  letter-writer 
or  medinval  cartographer  has  illuminated  the  darkness  for  these 
in  any  manner.    GassiodoruB  these  had  n<me. 

The  men  who  created  Venice  did  their  grand  work  step  by 
step,  adding  and  altering,  first  of  all,  as  their  wants  dictated  or 
their  means  allowed,  but  ever  slowly  and  of  forethought,  as  if 
they  had  the  I'aciilty  of  knowing  how  long  the  ]>ower,  which  they 
contributed  from  Lite's  end  to  lile  a  end  to  lift  and  to  widen,  was 
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to  be  a  living  fact  in  the  world,  and  how  durable  oorrespondinglj 

it  should  l)e  rendered.  Century  after  century,  the  narrative 
penneti  by  the  Prefect  of  Theodoric  continued  in  the  main  to  be  a 
faithful  view  of  the  condition  of  the  lagoon  and  it.s  colonists. 
Only  by  the  most  imperceptible  degrees  at  lirsL  wab  thia  haven  of 
shelter,  this  mincuIouB  sanotiiaiy,  oonverted  into  a  new  w<nld*s 
wonder. 

Befars  the  great  fixe  of  1106  many  rdks  of  the  past  or 
mechanical  zepcoduotions  of  ancient  human  dwellings,  agreeably 
to  the  (»naenrafcive  temper  of  the  Italians,  doubtless  existed. 
But  when  we  have  exhausted  the  suggestions  and  twilightf?  of 
the  Gothic  documents  of  520-3,  there  in  little  enough  to  assist  us 
in  an  inquiry  of  the  present  character  beyond  analogy  and  con- 
jecture. 

The  plan  of  Venice,  published  by  Temauza  in  1781  from  a 
MS.  diaft  in  the  Maician  Museum,  shem,  in  a  certain  measnie, 
what  kind  of  aspect  the  Dogado  presented  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  fourteenth  century.  This  excessively  impcntont  coadjutor 
requires  a  certain  degree  of  oaution  in  its  uee,  however ;  for  it  is 
l>oth  imperfect  and  inaccurate.  Tt  fi|>]>^ars  to  be  an  unrevised 
reproduction  in  the  fourteenth  century,  \>'[  with  additions,  of  an 
original  design  belongiiiu''  to  tho  twellth,  and  now  unknown.  The 
later  artist  has  inserted  names  and  localities  which  could  not  have 
existed  in  the  prototype,  but  has  retained  oertain  oharaetedBtks, 
whidi  had  actually  disappeared  in  his  own  time.  For  instanoe, 
the  Fiasia  of  Saint  Mark  is  represented  as  walled  round,  while 
beyond  the  Arsenal  occurs  the  hospital  of  the  surgeon  Gualtieri, 
not  erected  till  after  1334,  and  in  the  direction  of  Cliioggia  the 
Lova  Fort,  built  in  1379.  A  large  numljer  of  churches  and 
secular  edifices  had  then  been  rebuilt  in  stone,  or  even  ])os.sibly 
in  marble,  ratlicr  as  a  precaution  agaiubt  hre  than  fruui  any 
arguable  taste  for  elegance  or  luxury.  But  whatever  new 
opulence  and  beauty  architecture  might  by  that  time  have  dis- 
closed was  almost  exclusively  reserved  for  God  and  His  saints. 
A  certain  share  of  solicitude  was  undoubtedly  bestowed  on  render- 
ing  the  walled  and  fortified  enclosure,  which  comprised  the  ducal 
rendence,  with  all  its  appurtenances  and  muniments,  secure  and 
commodious ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  po]>nl:ition  did  what  the  bulk 
of  tlip  ]>opulation  does  everywhere  still.  But,  comparatively 
speaking,  the  peculiar  circumatauces  to  which  the  Ke))ublic  owed 
herself,  and  the  original  disparity  of  her  inhabitants,  with  their 
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uniisiially  wide  range  of  callings  and  associations,  helped  to  in- 
fluence the  development  and  character  of  building,  just  as  it 
accelerated  the  formation  of  an  orflprly  wx-iety  aud  a  8tal»le  rule. 
Tt  waB  perchance  an  ultimate  beneliL  that  the  tire  of  HOC  was 
cloaely  Bucceeded  hy  others  ol  a  more  or  leas  grave  character 
in  1115,  1120,  1149,  and  1168.  These  ooneeontive  diswtan 
condemned  the  general  employment  of  timber  and  tfaatah,  and 
made  a  new  era  in  arduteotiual  dsrelopnient. 

London  and  Paris  have  witnessed  extraonlinaiy  ohang^e;  bnt 
neither  can  for  an  instant  be  put  in  comparison  in  this  respect 
with  Venice.  The  metamorphosifi  which  the  latter  undenvent  at 
the  hands  of  its  makers  is  barely  credible.  Where  the  incom- 
parable Pia/./a  of  Saint  Mark  at  pre.-<eaL  lies  1  before  you,  with  its 
princely  colonnades,  its  dazzling  liatiilica,  aud  its  wonderful  old 
Campanile,  there  existed  in  the  days  of  whioh  we  are  thinking  a 
naked  nnpaved  plot  of  ground,  girt  bj  a  maBnTe  and  lol^  wall, 
pierced  with  loopa,  and  down  the  centre  ran  the  stream  Batario 
(a  htanch  of  the  Bivus  Altus,  the  PrasaUum  of  Livy),  to  its  point 
of  egress  in  the  modem  Bio  di  Pala/zo.  At  the  top,  where  the 
Cath«Hlr;i!  now  is,  on  thf  rijj^ht  and  left  banks  of  the  rivulet,  were 
the  l>raiorieK  or  small  jirinueval  chunhe.s  of  San  Teodoro  and 
San  Geniiniauo,  the  former  the  tutelary  saint  of  a  nation,  wliich 
yet  knew  not  baint  Murk.  Both  these  of  timber,  with  roofs  of  straw 
thatch,  like  the  savage  heterogeneons  dwellings  to  he  seen  at 
intervals,  some  standing  apart  within  a  fence  of  wattle  or  fescines 
to  protect  the  property  and  its  tenants  against  the  sea,  a  more 
dangerous  enemy  than  man  ;  and  for  a  vast  extent  of  time  nothing 
more  hereaboutb  Ko  public  offices*  no  palaces,  no  prisons,  no 
monuments,  no  Saint  Mark's. 

Although  lleraclia  and  Malanux;co  were  the  earliest  titular 
capitals  of  the  liepublic,  we  liave  to  look  for  the  oldest  landmarks 
elsewhere,  in  Kialto  itself  and  in  Dorsoduro  or  the  Giudecca, 
where  the  subsoil,  as  the  ancient  name  proclaims,  was  excep- 
tionally solid.  It  require?  a  vigorous  effinrt  to  oonoeive  that  once 
the  whole  area  at  present  oocupied  by  the  Piasza,  the  cathedral, 
the  Qovemment  buildings,  and  the  palace,  constituted  the  tem- 
poraUties  and  grounds  of  the  Abbey  of  San  Zaccaria,  the  first  and 
for  a  long  time  the  only  conventual  institution  in  Venice.  It 
was  established,  and  the  site  ayniropriated,  before  the  settlers  in 
the  lagoon  had  liad  leisure  to  fnrm  any  ]>lans  for  the  future,  in 
what  was  recognised  as  the  district  of  Gambarere,  an  appellation 
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which  is  fiimiliar  to  Uip  topoi^raplipr  from  (^ertaiu  localities  in  the 
neighbourliood  ot  lloreuce,  and  whiuli  luuat  have  beea  Ijeatowed 
on  tlufl  »pot.  and  on  thme  other  Tnacans,  when  they  were  only 
the  deaolate  leeort  of  the  dirimper. 

Where  the  briok  Campanile  raiaes  itaelf  up  againet  the  akj, 
a  huge  elder  once  spread  its  .branches.  At  Son  Salvatore  the 
anns  of  a  luxuriant  fig  were  in  the  old  time  used  for  tethering 
horses ;  and  nianv  trees  CTew  in  the  Merreria,  where,  however,  as 
the  tnillic  iucreust'd,  uo  stray  Iteasts  were  periiiittod.  Kven  the 
(traud  Canal,  which  i.s  suppost'd  to  liave  ori<rinally  branched  off 
from  the  Adige,  not  far  fi-on*  its  outtail,  was  unknown  under  such 
a  name.  At  the  r&j  fint  outaet,  it  vaa  the  Bivus  Altus,  iirtiieh 
ran  like  a  giidle  round  the  cluster  of  iekutds,  which  we  only 
identify  as  Yenice,  unconacious  of  being  destined  to  give  its  name 
first  to  a  township,  then  to  a  bridge,  and  finally  to  the  square  on 
which  that  bridge  abuts — the  Piazza  of  San  Giacomo.  For  even 
in  the  early  Middle  A'^t-s  it  wa«  called  Canale  ddla  Zirado  as  far 
as  San  Andrea,  nnd  Basinaco  or  JJvsinaeo  as  far  as  San  RrTipdt'tto, 
while  tlie  Canale  della  Zee«;a,  au  anu  of  this  siuue  Rivus  Altus 
on  the  other  side,  would  only  have  been  reooguifsed  as  the  Canale 
Vigano ;  and  the  site  of  the  Bialto  was  occupied  by  no  marvellous 
piece  of  masonry,  l>y  not  so  much  as  a  timber  of  Money — 

even  that  bad  not  yet  come — ^but  by  a  rude  structure,  which  is 
mentioned  as  a  kind  of  pontoon  resting  on  barges.  A  person  had 
only  to  thread  a  few  tortuous  lanes  in  any  direction  to  find  him- 
self in  the  open  country,  among  plantations,  in  a  jnnfrle,  or  on  the 
skirts  of  a  morass.  The  wan^  of  tlie  Factions  in  the  seventh 
century  had  Iteen  fought  not  on  the  water,  nor  in  the  streets  or 
squares,  but  amid  pine-fore.sts,  not  free  from  the  pi"esence  of  the 
wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  bird  of  prey :  traces  of  which  lingered  long 
after  the  multiplioation  of  buildings  and  the  rise  in- 
separable fipom  more  populous  and  practical  requirements.  It  is 
apt  to  take  a  casual  reader  or  a  fresh  student  by  surprise,  when  he 
learns  that  the  mediaeval  Doge,  when  leisure  or  opportunity  served, 
followed  the  chase  in  the  Tipighlx)uring  woods  of  Loredo.  His 
Serenity,  as  we  augur  from  a  document  of  1255,  was  permitted 
to  import  or  export  his  own  hawks  and  hounds  duty-free — a 
necessary  faculty  on  account  of  the  old  hunting  and  sporting 
grounds  lying  outside  the  Dogado. 

Much  of  Venice  ovwlies  the  frowning  cypre.s8-grove,  the  sunlit 
pastttxe,  the  dense  coppice,  and  the  bog ;  the  name  of  Canareggio 
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imperfectly  suggests  the  fonner  tixistenoe  of  a  marsh,  wheie  the 
lole  product  was  the  reed  utilised  for  a  variety  of  puqtoses — for 
building,  for  articles  of  dreas,  perliups  for  musical  instruuuMits  of 
a  rude  type.  So  late  as  a.d.  982,  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  (ur  the 
island  of  cypresses,  as  it  named  in  a  mediaeval  plan),  directly 
facing  the  Piazzetta,  had  no  inhabitants  and  no  abbey,  merely  a 
Tineyaid  and  a  windmiU.  The  twellth-centuiy  map  of  Temaiua 
shews  nothing  there  but  a  chnich  of  primitive  fabric,  though  of 
large  dimepeions,  with  a  Campanile,  which  is  {wobably  a  copyist's 
addition  ;  even  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  vioinitjr  was  open 
and  lonely;  and,  in  spite  of  contiuual  drainage  and  enclosure,  we 
become  aware  tliat  the  salterns  and  lish-poiids  remained  at  rinoL'tda, 
and  in  many  otht-r  outlying  portions  of  the  Dogado,  lor  centuries, 
the  former  constituting  a  large  source  of  income  to  the  proprietors, 
who,  if  they  did  not  work  them,  let  them  on  lease  at  a  royalty ; 
thougli  some,  ss  the  terms  of  the  Loan  of  1187  establish,  w^ 
public  property,  and  contributed  to  swell  the  national  revenue. 

Sundry  entries  in  the  archives  of  the  Republic,  fipom  11*70 
downward,  point  to  disputes  and  legislative  interference,  in  the 
interest  of  health  and  ireneral  convenience,  in  connection  with  the 
piscine  or  fish-ponds,  of  which  the  owners  sometimes  resisted  the 
adoption  of  sanit-ary  measures  on  tlie  part  of  Uoverunient  otlicials. 
It  is  more  than  ^)0&bil>le  that  these  stagnant  \xx)h  of  water 
experienced  organic  pollution,  as  anytliing  less  serious  would 
soaicely  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  The 
question  of  sewage  was  one  which  never  «iteted  into  the  thoughts 
of  the  Venetians,  as  they  derived  their  drinking  water  from  deep- 
sunk  wells.  Ncr  does  the  Italian  to  this  hour  concern  himself 
with  it.  The  canals  received  all.  During  fourteen  centuries  the 
daily  needs  of  a  great  city,  and  every  species  of  ruhhish  and  oti'al, 
have  been  coniniitted  to  the  assimilating  agency  of  the  sea  and 
its  omuivoroua  frCHiholders ;  and  the  visitor  to-day  partakes  for 
his  breakfast  of  a  particular  fish,  which  has  tliriveu  Iroui  this 
souioe  all  the  time. 

The  greater  part  of  the  future  capital  was  a  marshy  and 
sterile  waste,  broken  by  sheets  of  brackish  water  (/o^  and  jMsetne), 
of  which  many  were  subsequently  converted  into  fish-ponds  for 
monastic  and  ablmtial  institutions ;  while  the  larger  proportion 
were  gradually  tilled  up  and  levelled  ;  and  the  general  surface 
must  in  many  places  have  lieen  incapable  of  sustaining  any  con- 
siderable pressure  of  brickwork  and  masonry.    It  seems  from  the 
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axduTW,  mora  espeoiallj  from  a  deoiree  of  1303,  that  befon  the 
lidi  or  TombOf  which  eoiupoBe  the  eity,  were  ooyered  with  build- 
ings*  a  great  deal  had  been  fuxsomplisbed  in  the  way  of  deepening 
the  cbannelB,  and  utilising  the  material  to  fill  up  some  of  the 
Bmaller  water-courses,  or  to  prepare  the  foundations  of  the  Lidi 
for  their  lifelong  burthen  The  generttl  yirooess  of  embankment, 
the  stone  facings  <and  other  artificial  expediontn,  wliich  were  em- 
ployed at  a  much  later  time  to  beautify  Venice,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  guard  her  at  all  points  from  the  action  of  the  bea, 
obliterate  the  arohaio  lines  of  the  ahoie,  and  make  it  nearly  im« 
poeeible  to  judge  what  the  medisral  leveb  were ;  but  repeated 
entries  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Great  Council,  particularly  in 
1303  and  1305,  prove  that  the  Government  spared  no  trouble 
in  securing  a  firm  bottom  everywhere,  and  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  capital  and  the  adjacent  islands  rests  on  made  ground 
of  a  date  miicli  posterior  to  the  natural  uprise  of  the  lagoons ;  and 
this  may  he  taken  to  be  the  true  interpretation  of  the  terms 
/undamerUum  or  /ondamento,  and  Dosso  or  Dorso,  which  we  lind 
SO  frequently  applied  in  documents  to  prepared  sites  for  building, 
88  well  as  established  routes,  and  of  whidi  the  latter  only  survives 
in  the  modem  nomfindature.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  as  Temansa  dearly  shews,  that  the  eaatern 
part  of  the  Giudecca  (Giudeoca  or  Zecca  Nuova)  was  rendered  fit 
for  habitation,  to  some  extent,  by  the  deportation  of  immense 
quantities  of  soil  in  1339  Irom  the  Puncta  Luporum  on  the 
mainland;  and  certainly  the  earthquake  of  1221  proved  more 
destructive  to  the  monastery  of  San  Giorgio  than  to  the  metropolis 
exactly  opposite.  Hie  Government  was  veiy  energetiG  here  from 
1252  to  1340  in  raising  and  Isvdling,  and  earned  out  its  object 
by  otmoesBions  to  individuals  on  teims  which  were  regarded  as 
acceptable,  but  which,  inclusively  of  the  oonstruction  of  any  new 
bridges,  involved  no  charge  on  the  general  community.  Here  it 
seems  in  place  to  8ugL'e°t  that  the  notices,  with  which  we  meet  in 
the  early  chroniclers  of  earthquake,  coupled  witli  tlie  comparative 
absence  of  such  natural  phenomena  at  later  epochs,  are  possibly 
explainable  to  some  extent  by  the  periodical  recurrence  of  settle- 
mentSy  owing  to  tlie  great  weight  laid  on  foundations  imperfectly 
and  unscientifically  knit  together,  rather  than  to  ordinary  sub- 
tenanean  ageneiea  But  modem  observation  shews  that  even  in 
the  cass  of  the  Basilica  the  ground  has  impepceptibly  yidded,  so 
88  to  communicate  to  the  floor  an  undulating  aapeot  once  taken  to 
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hm  been  an  intantioiial  tntttment  by  the  bmldtin  embtomateal 
of  the  brolneii  Biixfiue  of  the  oncnmamlneiit  waters. 

la  1334,  at  San  Gleoieiite,  between  ^  dd  Azeenal  and 
Santa  Anna,  on  the  Itio  di  Castello,  an  enlightened  and  philan- 
thropic surgeon  named  Gualtieri  obtained  a  grant  &om  the 
Grovemment  for  an  hospital,  which  has  long  ceased  to  oxipt,  hwt 
may  be  seen  iu  the  Temamsa  chart,  with  a  Sailors'  Intirmar}- 
attached  to  it ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  hear  that  the  allotment 
comprised  the  ueoeasary  ground  for  a  Physic  Garden  for  the 
foander'a  pKofesvonal  purposes,  whero  he  kept  an  aasortment  of 
sweet  berbe,  medicinal  plants,  and  other  epeciaJities  oompriasd  in 
the  fburteenth'Centuzy  phannaeopeia.  Tfla  was  pacobably  the 
firat  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  and  preceded  thone  established  at 
Hackney  by  Lord  Zonch  and  at  Oxford  by  the  Earl  of  Dauby, 
by  about  three  centuries.  But  the  Botanical  Garden  it  I'.idua 
is  also  very  ancient.  The  Gualtieri  establiBhment  was  subse- 
queatly  converted  into  alms-houses,  and  the  site  was  at  last 
cleared,  and  the  proceeds  of  sale  invested  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
mariners. 

It  was  ahnost  oertainly  after  1421  that,  the  Glass  Works 
having  been  fonnaUy  eappressed  at  Yenioe  itnli^  and  ICuiano 
having  been  seleoted  as  the  future  seat  of  the  indnetay,  the 

necessary  measures  were  taken,  before  any  buildings  were  erected, 
to  rectify  levels  and  consolidate  the  foundations,  dottbtless,  as 
elsewhere,  at  the  co.st  of  the  professors  of  the  Art. 

Till  1332,  there  was  no  dwelling  of  any  kind  on  the  eyot  of 
St.  Christopher,  between  Luprio  and  Zuuuie;  in  that  year  u 
windmill  was  erected  by  Bartolomeo  Verde  on  the  site,  when  the 
bottom  had  been  Tendered  sufBciently  fim;  but  the  specula- 
tion proved  a  foiluie,  and  was  oonverted  into  a  Magdalen.  This 
was  the  piecnrsor,  however,  of  oilier  experiments,  which  had  a 
happier  fortune;  and  the  island  was  considerably  amplified  by 
excavations  from  the  canals,  which,  whatever  the  inconvenience 
and  cost  might  be,  proved  a  perfect  cornucopia  for  the  first  race 
of  Venetian  builders,  as  it  is  yet  doing  for  their  successors.  But, 
at  the  s^unu  time,  we  do  not  fail  to  perceive  how,  down  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  parts  of  Venice  remained  uninhabitabte  or 
inseeuie,  while  thiough  mneh  of  the  eerlier  times,  when  the 
BepuUio  was  aheady  advancing  in  power  and  wealth,  wide  tracts 
of  land  on  some  of  the  islands,  and  even  a  few  of  the  islands 
themselves,  were  haunts  only  of  the  fishennan  and  water- 
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fowl.  Toward  the  cloae  of  the  iiinth  (jeutury,  whea  almost 
five  huntlred  years  of  political  freedom  had  elapaed,  it  was  thouglit 
sufiicieut  to  bdui&li  accomplices  in  the  murder  of  a  Doge  to  these 
low  and  dsmlate  spots,  waahad  by  every  flood-tide ;  and  to-day  a 
locality  (S.  Elena)  has  been  selected  aa  the  site  <tf  a  new  ship* 
building  eatablialunent  on  aeoonnt  of  the  absence  of  buildings. 

It  is  curious  enough  that  in  the  accounts  of  diSBe  laborious 
opetations,  whidi  must  have  extended  at  intervals  over  centuries, 
we  meet  with  the  term  sf^r/rr*"  a  mam.  Like  the  na\'^'ies  who 
helped  to  mnke  St  P(  i  i-iburg,  and  like  the  modem  Egyptian 
fellah,  the  workiiicu  a€u<jped  out  the  canals  with  their  hands. 
They  had  no  suitable  implemeuts,  or  their  employers,  to  whom 
they  stood  in  a  semis  idationflhip,  were  indisposed  to  furnish 
them  with  any.  They  did  not  &rs  worse,  perhaps,  than  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Ai^lo-Norman  serfe,  whose  coUais  and  diains 
have  ]>een  found  buried  in  the  p^t  of  the  Cambridgeshire  fensi 

The  true  foundations  of  Venice  were  laid  by  men  who  ate 
and  slept  like  the  beasts  of  the  tield,  nitl  whoso  wages  were  their 
daily  bread  and  the  grace  of  life.  Tlie  free  work  we  see ;  but 
the  other  lies  Ijeueath  us.  wherever  we  move :  a  j^Mj'antic  task  of 
preparation  by  such  as  knew  not  for  what  they  were  making 
ready,  nor  oared.  But  in  the  early  years  of  the  fourteenth 
century  hydraulic  machinery  was  bcoug^t  into  service  for  these 
and  oUicnr  similar  purposss*  and  in  the  case  of  water-ways  the 
cost  apportioned  between  tiie  riparian  owners  and  the  State.^ 

We  find,  on  excellent  authority,  that  in  the  seventh  century, 
when  Venice  was  advancing  toward  the  completion  of  her  second 
centenary,  the  water  nearest  to  tlie  terra  Jirma  was  sutticieutly 
shallow  to  allow  liorsemen  to  cross  over  to  Luprio  and  other 
contiguous  points ;  and  the  accumulation  of  river-dritt  was 
neceeearily  increasing,  so  that  the  insular  safeguazd  would,  in  the 
absence  of  permanent  precautions,  have  bsen  gradually  destroysd. 
The  government  engineer  Zendrini,  in  his  elaborate  monograph 
on  the  Lagoon,  affords  an  insight  into  the  vast  labour  and  outlay 
which  the  BepubUo  bestowed  on  the  canals;  a  distinct  depart- 
mental function,  even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  the  proveditor- 
ship  of  the  lagnnns :  but  apart  from  the  iniiereut  tendency  of  the 
river-ways  to  bei;ome  choked  and  unuavigable,  there  is  a  very 
serious  possibility  to  be  n»eived  into  calculation.  For  it  was  the 
opimon  of  Zendrini,  as  well  as  that  of  his  pupil  Temanza, 
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that  wesk  m  the  sixteenth  oentiuy  the  aea  wee  ahewing  a 

tendency  to  gain  at  Venice,  and  that  wush  ooatinned  to  be  the 
case  in  the  eighteenth.  So  long  as  a  vigorou;^  HYstem  of  dredging 
was  ob8erve<i,  and  steps  were  taken  at  intervals  to  deepen  the 
channels,  this  encroachment  was  not  so  grave  a  source  of  peril  as 
now,  when  the  languid  action  of  a  municipality  is  substituted 
for  the  old  strong  hand,  and  the  hot  restless  pulse  beats  no 
longer ;  yet  Temania  testifies  to  the  damage  which  oooimed  in 
his  day  (1720-80)  from  the  periodical  visits  of  high  spring 
floodB.  Thus  the  city  and  State  lay  between  two  gcw9  dang^ 
of  a  diametrically  opposite  nature. 


CHAPTEB  XLIII 


Ctroumstances  which  led  to  the  finaJ  choice  of  a  Capital — Rial  to  the  ultimate  Venice 
(809) — Indicatiotu  of  the  growth  of  a  City  and  of  a  distribution  into  thoroof^* 
fares  -  Ff  i  lil  life — ^  Afforested  condition  of  Venice  and  itfl  environs — Com- 
nionicatious  eaublislied  between  the  l8lan<ls  by  wooden  bridges — HriilRc-ToU 
— Bridges  of  boats — Saint  Mark's  a  feudal  fortrew — Changes  in  the  .11  pi  ^^i  uicc 
of  ih«  OMitml  p«rt  of  the  City  itk  the  twsUth  oentoiy — ^BMDoval  of  tba  wall 
Toand  Saint  Knlc'i  and  provision  of  an  Areado  roond  part  of  tihe  Ram — ^9i;^ii£ 
of  Iht  lViiu;lio — Preservation  of  o[x.ii  spaces  {ra>i\}>i) — Erection  of  the  Rod 
ColumuH — Want  of  Police — Hones  and  pigs  allowed  a  free  range  in  tlie 
Capltal->Earli«t  VMlige  of  plaow  of  bnaiiMaa— Markifts,  Mn,  and  anotfami. 

Till  the  irraption  of  the  Franks  in  800,  the  great  centre  of 
action  and  movement  lay  at  Heraclia  or  Malamocco.  Of  what 
eventually  grew  into  the  Venice  of  the  Crusades,  of  the  deadly 
Chiog^iaii  struggle,  of  Titian,  of  ourselves,  the  men  of  whom  and 
of  whose  time  this  immediate  page  treats,  knew  positively  nought. 
The  timber  niidonoe  of  the  I>oged,  embracing  within  its  oompaes 
all  the  varied  requliements  and  aooessories  of  the  old  Fdaoe  life, 
and  the  whole  madiinery  of  Hie  Govemm^t,  political,  judicial,  and 
financial,  was  pitched  on  a  far  moie  exposed  and  far  less  happy 
site ;  and  around  its  walls  lay  dispersed  the  sleeping  cabins  of 
the  labouring  population,  who  then,  as  now,  chiefly  used  their 
dwellings  as  dormitories  or  stores,  and  conducted  the  liusiness  of 
life  sah  dio :  the  not  very  ambitious  Tnaneion-liouses  of  the 
wealthier :  and  8undr}'  places  of  worship,  as  we  see  them  dotted 
about  on  the  plan  of  Temanza. 

Bat  of  Heradia,  the  first  metropoUs  to  whieh  we  an  intro* 
dnced,  and  the  seat  of  the  earliest  Boges,  we  remain  without 
tangible  information,  unless  one  classes  as  such  the  miserable 
story  of  discord  and  bloodahed  iduch  was  the  almost  unvarying 
characteristic  of  its  flourishing  era  ;  it  had  lost  its  importance  in 
742,  when  the  ducal  residenc«  was  miio\ed  to  Malamocco  ;  and 
the  sole  surviving  vestige  of  any  dehmte  architectural  theory  or 
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scheme  at  the  latter,  while  it  still  retained  its  political  rank,  is 
the  casual  allusion  to  the  Strada  of  San  Mart  in  o  there  in  the 
ninth  century  It  was  in  this  street,  perchance  in  front  of  his 
ancestral  aho.jy;.  that,  tiie  head  of  the  ex-Doge  Otelerio  was  ex- 
posed about  80O,  and  the  place  was  also  the  theatre  of  the 
periodical  silk  fair,  even  when  Malamocco  had  long  parted  with 
its  origiiial  ooaisequfliioe.  The  annihlbtioii  of  (his  antique  town- 
ship  aad  seoood  capital  of  tbe  Bepublio  tbe  oombiiied  action 
of  earthquakes  and  floods  in  1110  waa  so  utter,  that  OTsn  ita 
position  is  not  with  certaiiity  known,  though  Temanza  was  of 
opinion  that  Old  Malamocco  lay  a  little  heyond  the  island  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Kazzaret.  Some  of  the  valuable  remains  were 
transferred  at  the  time  partly  to  Chioggia  and  partly  to  Btalto  or 
Venice. 

It  was  a  rupture  between  the  eastern  and  western  euiperoi-s, 
oooaaoned  hy  an  attempt  on  tbe  part  of  fomm  to  acquire 
possession  of  G^mmaochio,  whioh  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  proxi* 
mate  caoee  of  what  appeared  to  the  Yenetians  a  terribis  calamity 

at  the  moment,  and  when  they  could  look  back  upon  it,  some- 
thing very  like  an  immense  and  enduring  gain.  They  had 
furtively  helped  the  Greeks  to  hold  Conimacchio ;  but  Charle- 
magne, either  not  fully  aware  of  this,  or  desiring  to  put  the  policy 
of  the  little  Eepublic  to  a  practical  test,  now  asked  ber  succour 
m  an  expedition  which  his  son  Pepin  won  instructed  to  make  into 
Dalmatia.  Venioe  lefosed  the  demand ;  and  Pepin,  perhaps  not 
displeased  at  the  pretext,  reeolved  to  turn  the  fiocoes  which  he 
had  at  least  ostensibly  levied  for  service  elsewhere,  against  the 
recalcitrant  peqple  in  the  lagoons.  It  is  commonly  asserted 
that  he  commanded  the  enteKjoiBe  in  person,  but  this  statement 
is  as  unlikely  aa  that  the  armament  iteelf  wae  of  formidable 
proportions. 

It  is  better  to  confess  that  a  collation  of  the  >v  t  it.  with 
maps  of  mediaeval  date  leaves  it  extremely  doubtful  by  which 
rente  the  enemy  penetrated  into  tibe  h^irt  of  Venice ;  the  enter* 
priee  was  all  tbs  mcre  dilBcnlt  and  hasardoiis,  becanse  certain 
parts  yet  remained  in  their  primitive  condition ;  Olivolo  was  still 
little  more  tlmn  a  marish  tract  But  as  they  are  said  to  have 
passed  Pelestrina,  Albiola,  and  Malamocco,  all  of  which  they 
found  deserted,  it  is  probable  enough  that  they  ent^re<.l  by  the 
Fortvs  Rivoalti,  wliich  was  then  an  open  water-way.  The  Vene- 
tian leaders  had  not  hod  time  probably  to  sink  hulks  or  piles  here  ; 
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but  the  Pranks,  on  their  side,  had  not  taken  into  account  the  long 
distance  to  Vif  traversed,  before  they  readied  the  point  whither 
the  islanders  had  sagaciously  retreated  ;  and  their  progress  was 
presently  arrested  by  a  natural,  yet  unforeseen,  difficulty.  The 
TCoeding  water  was  Iwooming  at  length  too  shaUoir  to  admit  Hie 
mmewbat  heavy  draught  of  the  -nmik  whiofa  hnmght  the  troope 
from  fiavemta,  or  to  allow  their  zdaceat ;  the  nafbrbmiate  project 
was  hmnpon  seemingly  adopted  of  diBOPabu-king  before  the 
flotilla  was  stranded  by  the  ebb ;  and  it  was  only  then  that  the 
invaders  discovered  that  their  access  to  Rialto  was  barred  by 
a  canal  which  emptied  itself  just  below  Kialto  into  the  lagoon. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Venetians  stood  at  bay,  some  in 
their  shallow  skiffs  ready  to  act  al  any  moment,  some  on  the 
Bialto  shcce  of  the  eanal,  prepared  to  resiat  any  fioHier  advaaoe 
to  the  kat  man.  The  aitaation  of  the  Fianka  waa  growing 
desperateb  They  were  exposed  to  a  deatraotive  fire  of  atonea  and 
acrowa  both  ficom  the  water  and  the  shore ;  their  vessels  were  tide- 
bound  ;  and  many  of  these  the  Venetians  succeeded  in  reaching 
with  lighted  tow.  There  pepTned  to  be  no  alternative  but  to 
throw  a  temporaiy  bridge  over  \  the  cauul,  and  take  the  position 
by  storm. 

This  structure  promptly  yielded  to  the  pressure ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  aaaaihintB  were  drowned  or  anflboated  in  the  ooie ;  and 
the  remainder  were  aoon  overtaken  and  danghtered  by  the  alert 
and  escperienoad  idandera 

A  otRnprehenaion  of  this  remarkable  affair  might  be  assisted 
by  a  conversance  with  the  topography  of  the  vital  hand-to-hand 
atmggle.  It  seems  evident  from  the  common  language  of  history 
that  the  enomy  iuixanced  Ijeyond  Albiola,  and  penetraLeil  itsto 
the  inner  lagoon  lu  search  of  their  opponents,  who  had  advi^  illy 
retired  on  Venice.  The  supposition  that  the  conflict  occurred  uL 
Albiola,  or,  aa  Tonanaa  appears  to  have  thought,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Foveja,  is  not  supported  on  geographical  grounds,  aa  in  either 
caae  it  would  of  neoeasity  he  im|^ed  that  the  Venetiana  advanced 
a  long  diBtanee,  and  into  deeper  water,  to  meet  the  aggressors ; 
whereas  we  know,  and  it  is  indeed  obvious,  that  their  cardinal 
object  wag  to  draw  the  latter  into  the  shallowe,  and  that  with 
this  motive  they  conf^entrated  thcmholvf"^  on  Kialto.  It  seems, 
then,  as  if  it  was  m  tlie  ueighbourlKKxi  ot  Eialto  that  we  should 
seek  the  spot  where  the  conflict  occurred. 

It  is  true  enough  that  the  CanarArco,  of  which  the  Low- 
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Latin  appellation  was  Archimicidium,haa  been  named,  in  the  first 
place,  as  the  hattlefield,  and  secondly,  fi'*  identiwtl  with  the 
modern  Canal  Orfano.  Blondus  of  Forli,  i  writer  ol'  tlie  fifteenth 
century,  affirms  that  the  name  Orfano  was  substituted  to  com- 
memorate the  mortality  ou  this  very  ocoision ;  but  of  that  there 
is  no  cmiTinoing  pioof,  while  the  locality  itself  does  not  apparently 
answer  very  well  to  tbe  oonditiona  <tf  the  enconnter,  so  &r  as 
they  an  known.  On  the  other  haxid,  tlie  Oanal  Axoo,  judging 
fiom  analogy,  owed  its  designation  to  the  oharaoter  of  its  course ; 
it  was  bow-wise. 

Standing  on  tlie  Punte  della  Faglia,  wliich  did  not  then  exist, 
and  looking  toward  the  dpuli  Schiavoni,  one  may  speculate 

whether  tliia  was  not  tlie  serene,  wliether  the  Rio  di  Palazzo,  un- 
doubtedly broader  in  its  unenclosed  state  prior  to  the  reception 
of  a  frontage  of  stonework,  and  very  posdbly  deepened  on  the 
emergency  by  the  defenden^  was  not  the  Canal  Aioo.  For,  as  to 
the  inapplioability  of  the  name,  it  should  be  leooUected  that  the 
most  extensive  changes  were  made  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  the 
tesser  water-ways  of  the  city,  and  that  the  Canal  Arco  of  809 
may  very  well  have  altered  its  aspect  without  relinquishing  its 
name,  as  the  Fleet  in  Ixtmlon  dvdndlecl  from  a  navigable  river  first 
into  a  brook,  and  finally  into  a  ditch.  We  have  to  keep  before  us 
tlie  two  accepted  lacts,  tliat  the  Venetians  fell  back  on  Kialto  or 
Venice^  and  that  the  theatre  of  operations  was  upon  the  banks  of 
a  oanal  saffidently  nanow  to  inqpixe  the  Fnmks  with  the  idea  of 
bndging  it  with  oasnal  applianoes ;  and  this  oontmcts  veiy  mnoh 
the  range  of  inquiry.  It  might  be  too  adventurous  to  identify 
the  name  of  the  Hiva  degli  Schiawmi  with  this  critical  event ;  it 
would  more  probably  refer  luu^k  to  an  earlier  hostile  imijttion  by 
Him  or  ( Jotli.  T}ip  Canal  Arco  was  nf  such  a  s[»an  as  to  allow 
the  construction  across  it  of  a  rough  Wm|K)niry  causeway  by  very 
unskilful  haudii  fur  the  purpose  of  a  simultaneous  assault.  That 
it  was  positively  the  present  Eio  di  Palazzo  is  a  mere  theoiy,  only 
waaantable,  pediaps,  by  the  interest  attendant  on  the  pveoise 
gnmnd  where  a  momentous  issue  was  decided  deven  oentozies  ago ; 
but  that  it  was  the  Canal  Orfano  does  not  strijite  one  as  moderately 
probable,' 

The  selection  of  Eialto  as  the  capital  was  purely  dictated  by 
a  persuasioT!  of  its  excejitinTuil  w^curity,  for  otherwise,  as  Teuianza 
suggesteti  !<  ug  ago,  there  were  re^)ect8  in  which  Xoroello  might 
have  been  preferable. 
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There  was,  in  fact,  no  city  or  even  town,  atrictly  speaking, 
anywhere,  till  the  trmmff^r  of  the  seat  of  adTi^inifltnition  to  Rialto, 
in  consequence  of  tin  I  runkish  inrasiou.  From  the  ninth  century 
(814)  may  l>e  reckoned  the  first  serious  att+^mpt  at  oeutmlisjition 
and  unifying  order :  the  riso  of  a  new  palace,  the  choice  of  a  new 
pato>n  aaint,  the  derelopment  of  thoKoughfares  converging  fam 
the  yaiiouB  ohnxohes  or  fsom  the  ducal  home :  the  binding  together 
of  Venico  and  iti  envixons  by  tentative  Ini^^:  the  tapply  of  a 
police,  ancestors  of  the  Sfaim:  and  the  relief  of  the  leading  con- 
traeU  after  nigbtfiiU  fnm  otter  darknew  by  the  agency  of  dingy 
oil  lamps.  It  was  about  now,  one  apprehends,  that  an  effort  wag 
made  to  lay  out  n  city  on  what  appeared  to  he  .1  mnvpnient 
model.  There  are  contempomneous  documentary  vouchers  tor  such 
tboroughiarea  as  the  Calle  delle  liasse,  the  Calle  dei  Fabri,  the 
Calle  Yalaieaao,  the  Calle  San  Mois^,  the  Calle  dei  Caeaeleri,  the 
Stiada  of  S.  SalTat(a»,afterwaxd  known  as  the  MeaRseiia,the  Peeoheria, 
the  BiTa  dei  Sohiavoni»  the  oontmda  of  SS.  Filippo  e  CHaoomo 
where,  after  the  destruction  of  the  palace  in  976  by  fire,  Orseolo  I. 
tiaosacted  the  business  of  the  State ;  of  San  Giuliano,  where  the 
Ziani  had  considerable  property  in  the  twelfth  century ;  of  San 
Moise,  San  Bragola,  and  San  I'antaleone,  the  fi-eeholda  of  the 
Michieli  family  ;  of  Santa  Maddaleuu,  where  one  of  the  actors  in 
the  Quirini-Tiepolo  conspiracy  of  1310  was  tlien  residing;  of  San 
Polo,  where  in  the  fint  half  of  the  eijcteenth  centuxy  thoe  ie  an 
emporium  for  the  sale  of  maiolica;  and  of  SS.  Gervaaio  and 
Protaaio,  where  the  home  of  two  bfothon,  suooeauTe  Dogee,  stood 
in  1510:  of  San  Agneoe,  the  piesnmed  birthplaoe  of  the  famous 
Veronicii  Franco :  and,  once  more,  of  San  Hieronimo,  where  in 
IGO7  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  English  Ambassador,  and  Fni  Sarpi, 
were  near  neighbours.  Then  we  have  the  Ruga  degli  (h-efici  and 
the  Paiga  dovwrum  dr  Sert/rntibus,  the  last  not  far  fnnn  the  courts 
of  law,  and  the  seat  of  tlie  sponging-housea.  .^Vll  these  footways 
were  gradually  fanned  over  iir^ular  sheets  of  water  or  marshy 
ueM,  and  obviomdy  owed  their  nomenelatiire  to  the  proprietor,  who 
had  leelaimed  them,  to  the  ohmdh  immediately  abntting  on  them,  or 
to  the  particular  purpose  to  which  they  were  chiefly  apptopriated. 
We  perceive  t]iat  the  street-vocabulary  was  already  fairly  varied; 
Sfrada,  Coiitrada,  Ruga,  Calle,  to  which  such  supplemental  forms 
as  fnndaintnto,  ramjjo,  cffm-piello,  were  in  due  oouisB  added.  But 
we  miss  the  Roman  and  Tuscan  Via. 

But  the  pace  at  which  this  development  proceeded  was  slow, 
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and  the  imjnoTemeiit  sectional  Fifty  yean  after  the  viotoiy 
oret  Ihe  ¥aiakB,  «e  see  the  Government  granting  concessions  to 
persons  who  were  desirous  of  bringing  under  cultivation  the 
marshes  in  Eialto,  and  of  building  houses  in  tbi^  direction  of 
Castello.  A  document  of  the  jear  1098  includes,  in  a  ducal 
grant  to  the  Church  of  San  Cipriano  in  Malamocco,  both  fishing 
and  fowling  rights. 

The  gnxmd-haidloidB  or  leaaees  of  readeooee  irfm  mTariabty 
anseiooe  to  eeouxe  for  their  tenanta  or  themael¥eB»  aa  an  indi^eu- 
able  &ataie  in  the  property,  a  fine  aooeea  to  the  neaxeet  water  or 
oomensaria,  a  right  of  entrance  and  outlet  to  tbo  landing-stairs  or 
stage,  where  the  occupier  might  moor  his  bt>at,  and  have  facilities 
for  transacting  business,  and  procuring  8up])lies  of  provisions  for 
his  household.  The  topography  of  Venice  ruled  its  laws ;  and  the 
regulations  concerning  ri]>arian  eaaetiients,  the  use  of  fish-ponds, 
and  cogn^itc  mattera,  are  iutiuitely  numerous  and  minute. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  or  em  lator,  there  were  many 
blind  conzta,  leading  to  private  leddeneee,  and  doeed  againat 
general  traffic;  and  it  or^inally  sprai^  out  of  the  diental 
^stem,  that  these  alleys  or  avennea  were  occupied  by  the  de- 
pendents of  the  master  of  the  casa  or  palazzo,  who  thus  often 
lived  in  a  manner  surrounded  and  protected  by  his  clan.  The 
introduction  by  degrees  of  a  municipal  government  tended  to 
modify  such  an  archaic  and  inconvenient  state  of  society,  and 
the  noble,  when  hia  feudal  environment  was  withdrawn  from  him 
by  legislative  changes,  was  glad  to  answer  a  gradual  demand  by 
converting  hie  old'-fitehioned  tenemente  into  handBome  shope,  and 
to  take  hig^  rents  in  lieu  of  tiie  barren  homage  of  hia  forefathen* 
tenantry. 

A  glance  at  a  mediaeval  map  of  Venice  and  the  adjacent 
terra  firma  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one,  that  the  supply  of 
fuel  for  domestic  purposes,  and  of  timber  for  building,  was  ])rob- 
ably  in  exce.ss  of  any  early  demand.  Even  where  other  materials 
had  come  into  use  for  the  latter  object,  the  growth  of  mantt* 
facturee»  partaoularly  of  glass,  tended,  however,  to  the  exhaustion 
of  the  local  supply ;  and  an  ignoranoe  of  the  law  of  renewal,  and 
the  absence  of  foeUities  for  importation  from  the  more  remote 
timber-yielding  regions,  must  have  prevailed  long  enough  to 
diBafiorest  the  Venetian  territory  to  a  considerable  and  serious 
extt^nt.  But  the  wools  within  the  frontier  of  the  Republic  were 
at  one  time  tolerably  extensive,  and  the  Marches  of  i'adua  and 
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Treviso  abounded  with  tbreat  land,  where  the  l)oar,  the  wolf, 
and  the  i'ox  had  iim])le  cover  and  lair,  and  where,  tjubject  to 
the  laws,  wood  of  various  kinds  might  be  had.  One  of  the 
hrge  coppices  near  Venioe  wn  the  Lno  ;  and  a  primitive  bridge, 
leading  to  the  capital,  was  caUed  the  FwnU  dd  Zowk  The  namee 
of  the  idet  of  Luprio  and  of  the  prioiy  of  Lovoli  were  due  to 
the  eame  traditional  circumstance ;  and  in  1379  the  Fort  erected 
at  Foesone  was  christened  the  Lorn.  A  point  on  the  Paduan 
coast  opposite  CasteUo  was  known,  we  sec,  as  Vulpeffus  or 
Volpadego ;  and  farther  up,  a  good  deal  nearer  Eialto,  the  Puncia 
Luporum  ran  out  into  the  sea.  This  headland  was  bo  dangerously 
close  to  Venice  that  the  idea  of  destroy iug  it,  iu  order  more 
thoroughly  to  isolate  the  capital,  gained  strength,  until  at  last 
in  1S39  the  design  \nm  canned  out,  and  the  soil  applied  to  the 
embanking  and  levelling  prooesses  of  whieb  the  Govenmient 
coiiM  never  afford  to  lose  sight. 

Turning  to  the  actual  confines  of  old  Venioe,  we  meet,  as  has 
been  elsewhere  universally  the  case,  with  such  forms  as  "  In  the 
Marsh,"  "  In  the  Wilderness/'  "  In  the  Vineyard,"  "  In  the  Sea- 
weed (M.  alga),"  applied  to  localties  while  such  a  nomenclature 
was  literally  exaet,  and  retained  by  them,  when  it  had  merely 
a  traditional  value. 

Befora  any  system  of  communication  hy  bridges  was  under- 
taken, a  series  of  feiry-boats  bad  enjoyed  the  important  monopoly 
of  conveying  pcissengers  from  island  to  island.  The  Board  of 
Works,  instituted  between  809  and  827,  threw  oertain  bridges  of 
timber  across  some  of  the  leading  thoroughfares ;  and  to  these  the 
allusions  are  not  unfreqncnt.  The  Ponte  della  Paglia,  between 
the  Palace  and  the  Abbey  of  San  Zaccaria,  formed  Buccessively 
the  scene  of  two  acts  of  regicide.  The  Doge  Tradeaigo  was 
assassinated  there  in  864,  and  a  second  Doge  in  1172.  Tsmansa 
fixes  1360  as  the  date  of  its  leooosbraction  in  stone  much  in  its 
living  fcsm ;  but  he,  at  the  same  time,  ofifois  an  explanation  of 
the  name,  which  can  hardty  be  accepted.  He  <keiie8  us  to 
believe  that  eighty  of  the  members  of  the  Gzeat  Council  left 
their  horses  at  this  point  at  bait,  while  they  were  engaged  in 
their  official  duties.  But  the  appellation  seems  to  have  existed 
long  before  the  Great  Council  was  organised,  and  before  the  city 
was  knit  together  by  briilges ;  and  by  far  the  more  reasonable 
hypothesis  is,  that  the  Ftmte  della  Paglia  was  originally  built 
and  maintained  out  of  the  duty  on  straw,  of  which  large 
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qnantitiea  were  used  in  mediteval  Venice  for  thatch  and  litter, 
in  the  same  way  that,  the  cost  of  old  London  Bridge  having 
been  defrayed  out  of  the  wool  dues,  it  was  popularly  said  to  be 
built  upon  wwlpacks.    Between  1172  and  1178  the  Govern- 
ment found  it  desirable  to  rebuild  many  of  tliese  primitive 
structures;  and  the  Poute  della  Moneta  or  Bridge  of  Money, 
from  tlie  toQ  of  a  ferthing  (guariuairoh)  levied  oa  poeeengers, 
piesiaiiaU]r  to  defimy  tlie  oost  of  ooostrootioD  or  repair,  whera 
the  fiizteeiit]i<oeiitiiz7  eraotkai  at  preeent  over4vdiB8  tttm  Grand 
Canal,  superseded  the  rude  oontriv  mce  laid  on  hulks,  which  bad 
been  the  earliest  experiment    The  bridge-toll  here  apparently 
shadowed  is  the  earliest  example  of  the  kind ;  it  possibly  repre- 
sent^ the  tariff  of  the  ferryman.    But  tlip  latter  continued,  even 
when  the  capital  was  amply  furriiwhed  with  inter-commnnication 
of  this  kind,  to  had  plenty  of  custom.     The  bridge  by  no  meauB 
displaoed  the  gondola ;  even  the  steamer  cannot  do  sa  Laoroiz 
engraves  part  of  a  painted  window  in  the  Cathedral  of  Toumay, 
illtutrating  the  levy  of  a  toll;  but  it  belongs  to  the  fifteenth 
century.^    In  the  wiU  of  the  Doge  Ziani,  who  died  in  1178. 
the  Ponte  de'  Baratteri  is  cited  as  situated  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Oiuliano.    In  1310,  the  singularly  minute  details 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  of  a  great  political  plot 
bring  to  light  the  Pont^  del  Lovo  and  the  Ponte  del  Malpaflso, 
the  latter  between  San  Matteo  and  the  ISquare  of  Saint  Mark, 
and  identifiaUe  with  the  jwesent  Ponte  dei  DadL    In  1379,  we 
aie  appiised  of  a  drawbridge  over  the  canal  of  Santa  Caterina 
betweoL  Great  and  little  Chioggia  (or  Brondolo),  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  us  surmise  that  it  was  then  hardly  a 
novels ;  and  the  oanal  behind  San  Mois^  was  perhaps  spanned 
by  a  second  communication  of  the  same  class,  so  long  as  tiie 
Piazza  preserved  its  feudal  cincture.     In  the  f-ad  incident  of  the 
son  of  the  Doye  Veniero,  where  an  offensive  litmiKi'oii  was  attached 
to  the  door  ol  a  house,  the  latter  is  d^Kuribed  as  being  built  uu  a 
bridge — ^tiiat  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  criminal  proceedings  in  the 
court  of  the  Quarantia  in  1897-8  specify  the  bridges  of  Orto  di 
CasteBo  and  San  Basilio;  and  through  the  case  of  Bianca 
OappeUo  in  1663  we  become  aware  of  the  Ponte  Storto  near 
the  Casa  Cappello  at  San  ApoUinare.    But  as  late  as  1441,  on 
the  occasion  of  an  important  ( Mieraonial,  recourse  was  had  to  a 
bridge  of  boats  to  transport  the  bridal  party  from  one  point 

I  aaun  et  Umge$,  1872,  p.  S41. 
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to  another ;  and  it  is  ascertainable  from  a  multiplicity  of 
sources,  that  the  less  central  and  frequented  parts  of  the 
Dogado  were  furnished  with  regular  means  of  intercourse 
only  by  a  gradual  process,  and  ttmt  iu  many  cuaes,  even  where  a 
new  bridge  was  thrown  over  some  canal,  it  was  retained  aa 
private  property  by  the  individiial  who  bad  Imilt  it,  agreeably 
to  tiie  terms  of  the  original  grant  of  the  land,  in  the  same 
manner  as  some  of  the  lanes  or  oourts  cieated  under  similar 
am^ioeB;  while  a  viat  to  the  mose  nmote  islands  inTolved,  as  it 
even  now  does  of  course,  the  services  of  a  gondolier  or  a  steam- 
boat. (Jenemtions  were  to  come  and  go  before  the  canals  were 
to  see  the  nohle  architectural  works  which  arrest  the  eye  of  the 
modern  tmveller — works  which  give  an  impression  of  solidity 
and  symmetry,  aud  sometimes  of  gloom.  Yet,  us  uu  engineering 
achievement  d  the  expiring  yean  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
histoiiGal  bodge  of  Antonio  da  Ponto  is  unapproachable  in  histoii- 
cal  inteiest  and  professional  merit. 

One  of  the  latest  primitive  survivals  waa  the  boat-bridge  Of 
pontoon  at  San  Girolamo  over  the  water-way,  which  is  still  known 
as  the  Canal  del  Battello. 

Between  the  ninth  and  tliirteenth  centuries  the  EepuV)he  was 
engaged  in  enfranchising  itself  by  degrees  from  the  narrowing  and 
cramping  intiuence  of  me^^hievalism,  and  became  sometliing  more 
tlian  a  lk>ud  of  Villages  under  a  chieftain,  by  name  a  Doge. 

The  benefiomt  sway  of  the  Oxsedo  fimdly  fiom  976  to  1025 
witnessed  a  development  of  the  good  work  oommenoed  on  the 
final  adoption  of  Bialto  as  the  metropolis ;  and  there  was  at  that 
time  a  leoognised  officer  or  magistrate,  intrusted  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  repairs  and  improvements  in  tlie  city.  But  it  was 
during  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  that  tlie  first  marked 
stimulus  was  given  to  metropolitan  improvements  and  embellish- 
ments ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  to  the  third  quarter  of  that 
century  that  we  should  date  back  the  original  production  of  the 
highly  important  chart  of  Venice,  first  engraved  by  Temanza 
(hem  an  augmented  fonrteenth-centuiy  copy)  in  1781.  The 
auttiof  was  doubtlees  an  ecclesiastic;  and  he  has  done  fas  us 
Bcaicely  anything  beyond  the  delineation  of  the  relative  poritions 
of  the  churches  and  conventual  establishments  scattered  over  the 
city  and  suburbs.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  would  not  have 
included  the  Piazza,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sacred  edifice  which 
formed  part  of  one  side  of  the  iiregular  square.    The  representa- 
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tion  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Mark  (originally  the  ducal  chapel)  and 
its  immediate  vicinity,  the  mother  Abl)ey  of  San  Zaccaria,  the 
primitive  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  forenuiner  of  I'alladio's  building, 
and  the  old  Arsenal, — all  of  which  he  has  sketched  to  our  g^t 
profit, — makes  the  real  value  of  this  archive. 

The  Marcian  MS.  eiaployed  by  Temanza  may  thus  be 
aammed  pediaps  to  depiot  ^th  tolflnUe  fidelity  Saint  Mark's  and 
its  precincts,  prior  to  the  notable  alterations  made  dining  the 
shoKt  but  frnitftil  dt^te  of  Sebastiano  Ziani  (1173-8).  The 
Goremment  had  at  this  juncture  the  happineas  to  meet  with  a 
capable  Lombard  engineer,  named  Nicolo,  who  seems  from  some 
caiise,  perhaps  his  addiction  to  i>1iiy,  tx)  have  been  called  Barattiero ; 
and,  the  necessity  for  action  havmg  long  been  felt,  the  most  likely 
view  is.  that  the  foreigner  submitted  plans  to  his  employers,  and 
received  a  commission  to  execute  them.  The  effect  of  these 
operations  was  to  transform  the  space  at  present  occupied  by  the 
Kaua  and  Cathedral  into  an  area,  which  in  geneml  followed  the 
modem  lines ;  and  in  order  to  csny  out  suoh  an  object  it  was 
neoeesaiy  to  level  die  Kolio  (or  BruoUo)  fay  filling  up  the  ancient 
canal  in  the  centre,  and  to  remove  not  only  certain  dilapidated 
buildings,  but  the  sixth-century  church  of  San  Geminiano.  Barat- 
tiero imquestionably  found  plenty  of  mojye  for  liis  ingenuity  and 
enterprise ;  but  how  far  the  Government  was  n3(luce<l  to  go  with 
him  seems  altogether  uncertain ;  the  Venetiaub  Llimughout  evinced 
a  partiality  for  fractional  progress  in  pubUc  works,  germane  to 
that  displayed  by  them  in  perfecting  their  Constitution ;  it  was 
assuredly  mther  a  queetion  of  tMupenunent  than  of  finance,  how- 
ever loth  a  eommeioial  nation  might  at  times  flsel  to  allow  mere 
or  less  sentimental  improvements  to  trench  on  fimds  demanded 
more  imperatively  elsewhere ;  and  we  must  confess  ignorance  of 
the  precise  date  or  dates  at  which  the  fortifications  of  Saint  Mark's 
Square,  the  Palace,  and  the  Kiva  Buccessively  disappeared.  AVith- 
out  being  too  incautious,  one  may  pn'«iime  that  the  ducal  resi- 
dence became,  through  this  able  and  (ynlenng  agency,  the  building 
which  Geotlroi  de  la  Villehardouia  so  warmly  admired  uud  eulogised, 
wh^  he  saw  it  in  1201,  but  of  which  nothing  now  lemainsL 

Bound  the  Piazsa  and  Piazietta  centred  always  moie  or  less 
the  life  of  Vouoe ;  and  it  was  there  that  Baxattieroi  so  far  as  one 
can  collect,  bestowed  his  exclusive  attention.  The  private  resources 
of  the  Doge  went  veiy  far  toward  the  liquidation  of  the  heavy 
outlay,  and  his  personal  wishes  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  be 
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hugely  consulted.  It  in  certainly  reported  that  Ziani  oauaed  the 
Square  of  Saint  Mark  to  he  furni.shed  with  an  arcade,  and  in  that 
case  the  existing  wall  was  nec-e88<irily  taken  dovvii. 

The  orii^nal  paving  of  the  Jiroj^lio,  which  had  fonaed  part  of 
the  vast  alil)ey  grounds  of  San  Zacoaria,  and  which  now  under- 
lieB  the  marble  liags  of  the  Piazza,  with  small  bricks  or  stones, 
perhape  of  the  same  kind  which  Philip  Augustus  laid  down 
at  Fans,  and  which,  aie  at  pnsent  eight  &et  below  the  sui&ce^ 
was  undeitalceD,  while  Benieio  Zeno  was  Doge  (1249-68>  This 
improvement  was  a  Tast  hoon  to  many :  to  the  eaimterer  and  to 
the  busy  passengor,  and  to  the  ladies  who,  in  spite  of  their  stilted 
8hop«<  r-annot  have  failed  to  appreciftte  n  clean  and  dry  promenade. 
But  It  is  only  justice  to  the  udniinislniiive  spirit  and  foresight  of 
t!ie  tturteenth  ceutury  to  accentuate  the  stress  even  then  laid 
on  the  preservation  of  open  spaces  in  a  metropolis,  where  such 
fixtures  might  liave  been  without  such  timely  provision  lapidly 
and  completely  obliteiated.  Hiose,  whose  het  press  the  pavement 
of  the  eampi  to-day,  have  to  thank  men,  who  lived,  and  thouj^t, 
and  wozked  for  their  countiy  in  days  parallel  with  the  earlier 
Plantagenets  in  England,  and  before  the  advent  of  a  Yalois  to  the 
throne  of  France. 

A  covered  walk  for  the  '  iti/ens  similar  to  those  atill  seen  in 
Como,  Bologna,  ami  other  arcuded  cities  of  Italy  was,  in  the 
absence  of  more  modern  cou\euieuceH  for  ])nhlic  resort,  fK:»th 
commercially  and  socially  scarcely  more  than  a  common  need ; 
and  something  was  effected  perhaps  by  BaiattieKo  in  this  direction, 
though  his  promenade  was  beyond  a  doubt  widely  different  from 
that  whioh  later  men  put  there. 

The  Lombard  contractor  crowned  his  perfcatmances  by  the 
pfOttd  exploit  of  raising,  where  they  still  exist,  two  of  the  three 
granite  colunms,  brought  from  Scio  a  few  years  before,  and  laid 
aside  till  some  site  could  l>e  found  for  them,  or  perhaps,  rather, 
till  some  person  of  ^^nius  [(resented  himself  to  lift  them  into 
position.  So  fur  hack  as  the  sixteenth  ceutury  a  search  was 
undertaken  for  the  tiiird  monolith  without  success.^ 

An  appreciable  advance  in  the  diraction  of  rendering  the  city 
worthier  of  its  political  rank  and  fame  must  have  been  anyhow 
accomplished ;  but  we  must  not  suffer  our  fancy  to  portray  for  us 

*  A  pora^ph  appeared  in  one  of  the  uewipapers  in  1893  to  the  ttffisct  that  th« 
tliiid  «ofain]i  bM  bim  unexpectedly  foond  in  dredging ;  but  tiin  waa  a  muappn- 
hanaian.   A  eolnmn  wm  found,  bat  not  tiie  lost  ona. 
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more  than  a  feelile  and  distant  approach  to  the  ultimate  result. 
Yet  we  may  indulge  ourselves  m  far  as  to  f<])etulate  with  what 
wondering  eyes  uu  iutelligeut  couteuiporary  observer  would  follow 
the  sttOoesBive  destruotion  of  so  many  time-hoooured  objects:  the 
giaiduBl  demolitioii  of  the  tenth'^Mnitaiy  wall  built  along  the  Bira 
to  kwp  ottt  the  Huna  (peroliaikoe  the  V9xy  Sefaiavoni  after  whom 
it  was  named),  where,  instead  of  the  bzoad  expanae  of  the  Molo 
towaid  the  eea  or  Oiand  Canal,  there  was  long  nothing  but  a 
narrow  causeway  between  the  rampart  and  the  water,  and  the 
dismantlement  piecemeal  of  the  Doge's  ^  a  t  and  gloomy  dwelling, 
once  a  feudal  sti'^n^hold.  To  Baruttiero,  whatever  was  the 
precise  hmit  of  luo  laljours,  was  undoubtedly  due  the  citdit  of 
having  done  more  than  all  his  predecessors  to  impart  to  Venice 
an  aiohitectmal  tone  and  an  incipient  regularity  of  oo^e.  He 
was  Boon  ffdlowed  bj  men  greater  than  bimaelf,  and  the  tempw 
of  the  Venetians,  flexible  and  paeeive  enough  vriiere  no  dark  and 
aanguinarj  passions  were  kindled,  readily  adapted  itself  to  new 
oonditionB  and  demands.  Sul)sequent]y  to  the  oooqpicuous 
reforms  set  on  fo<:)t  by  the  ricli  Doge  Ziani,  and  (obsequiously  to 
the  proprietary  genius  here  thus  early  masterful)  effected  in  no 
unimiKirtant  measure  at  his  own  expense,  many  years  elapsed 
before  any  farther  progress  was  made. 

In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  supply  of  a 
brick  pavement  to  the  Fiasxa  was  ooneidered  a  great  public  con* 
▼anienoe,  and  it  ia  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Saint 
Mark's  Place  was  by  degree  hereabout  assuming  an  aqiect  mote 
cons(»iant  with  our  ideas  of  it,  and  having  the  colonnade  added, 
as  circumstances  allowed,  to  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle.  But 
when  we  consider  the  universal  tendency  of  customs  and  senti- 
ment U)  perpetuate  tfiemselves,  and  to  iKMnme  contemporary  with 
a  state  of  mauners  and  opinions  wiili  whicli  they  are  totally 
incongruous,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  beheve  Liiul  at  Venice  Lliere 
was  a  long  survival,  both  within  the  old  walled  palace  and  with- 
out, of  piaotioeB  and  forms  which  would  force  themselves  on  the 
Venetian  mind  in  the  light  of  anachronisms  only  bj  a  very  slow 
proc^ ;  certain  vested  privileges  had  grown  up  round  the  Dogs 
and  the  Constitution,  and  had  become  parcel  of  both ;  a  huge 
amount  of  land,  of  which  the  value  could  not  fail  to  increase, 
was  hold  under  feudal  n]ilif_?atinuH,  which  it  was  ]^fThaps  the 
interest  of  the  beueticiaries  not  to  sull'er  to  shrink  into  desuetude 
and  assessments  in  kind  for  the  bodyguard,  gondola-servioe,  and 
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Bouche  or  kitehAn  of  the  CSouxt,  ipvbioh  lud  ftt  the  coimneaeement 
been  cbaiges  on  waste  or  woithkes  plots  of  ground^  vera  levied, 
befose  they  were  diaoonttnued  or  oonmiuted,  on  profitable  eBtate&, 

The  city  grew,  and  reduced  to  the  xank  of  suburbe  the  cir- 
cmnjaceDt  islands ;  and  the  other  members  of  the  group  con- 
stituting the  Dogado  were  required  to  content  themselves  with 
certain  Iwal  privileges  and  a  share  of  iuunici|>al  dij/nity.  The 
population  swelled,  especially  iu  the  metropolis,  and  houaes  multi- 
plied, and  new  lanes  and  calle  were  formed  The  di£dculties  uf 
looomotion  must  have  been  at  times  oooaiderable ;  the  widest 
thnroughfaras  did  not  exceed  twelve  fiset ;  there  was  no  footpath, 
and  the  kennels  down  the  middle  wete  choked  with  filth,  and 
infested  with  scavenger  dogs  and  pi|p  in  seaich  of  food  (like  the 
adjutants  of  old  Calcutta)  among  the  gazbage  thrown  at  random 
from  the  ground-floors  or  &om  the  casements  abova  In  the 
squares  (Campi  or  Carapielli),  which  yet  remain  prominent 
features  in  all  parts  of  A'enice,  and  make  an  a^n-eeable  contrast  to 
the  cleft-like  alleys  and  the  creeks  intersecting  it  in  every 
direction,  horses  not  unfrequently  ranged  at  will,  and  careered 
about  to  the  constant  danger  of  the  pedestrian. 

Of  oouise,  legulationB  were  introduoed  to  eheok  theee  and 
similar  abusesi  But  the  law  was  loosely  intecpceted  and  languidly 
enforced,  unless  the  robbery  or  muider  of  a  pcveon  of  quality  in 
one  of  those  dturk  fissures,  which  were  always,  as  they  are  now, 
far  from  safe  after  dusk,  happened  to  recall  attention  to  the 
subject.  Nor  oir^^ht  we  to  he  at  all  sur})rised  to  li^aru  that, 
although  the  excuraioas  ol  the  pigs  at  large  were  put  under 
restraint,  the  pigs  of  St.  Anthony's  were  especiully  exempted 
&om  this  civil  disability,  and  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the 
tradition  and  association  of  the  oentemporaxy  of  St  Paul  with  the 
emblem  of  gluttony,  which  lies  beneath  bis  feet 

Ike  fashionable  shops  in  the  M eroeria,  Pesdieria,  and  other 
leading  oommercial  thcNKNlghfazeB,  and  still  more,  those  under  the  ' 
colonnade  of  the  Piazza,  were  a  natural  evolution  from  those  of 
which  we  possess  documentary  proof  in  the  fourteenth  fi^iitury  as 
existing  at  San  Luca,  San  Giuliauo  and  elsewhere  for  tlie  sale  of 
oil,  spices,  and  other  articles  of  daily  consumption ;  in  ^^enctia 
Princeps  we  have  to  do  with  an  antecedent  order  of  tilings,  when 
the  market-place,  like  the  old  Greek  Agora,  was  the  sole  trust  and 
resort  of  the  buyer  both  in  gross  and  in  retail  The  earliest  spot 
in  the  capital  (pst  we  do  not  hear  much  of  the  suburban  munici- 
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palities)  dedicated  to  this  object,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  was  the 
space  in  front  of  the  Church  of  San  Giacomo  di  Eialto;  in 
1265  this  locality,  facin*/  the  spot  where  the  Eialto  bridge 
stands,  was  the  chief  market  and  the  place  for  holding 
auctions.  Bread,  fish,  and  poultr}'  are  specifically  nieiitioued  as 
commodities  bought  and  sold ;  but  under  /rue t us,  corn,  oil,  and 
▼^tables,  as  weU  as  grapes,  apples,  cherries,  and  figs,  would  be 
embraoed;  and  in  a  later  docnmenfe  (1288)  the  enumeration 
extends  to  oHm  ra  grmeUt  goods  answering  to  the  English 
grocerke,  first  sold  by  the  Peppeien,  and  subsequently  by  the 
Qroeers,  of  London.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  growtJi  of 
the  public  traffic  rendered  the  transaction  of  so  much  business  as 
the  auction''  and  the  dealerfl  brought  to  the  sj'tot  a  matter  of 
inconvenience  and  a  source  of  obstruction;  and  in  1288  a  decree 
of  the  Great  Council  ordered  the  urban  authorities  to  j)ave  an 
open  area  behind  San  Giacomo  and  the  transfer  of  the  market 
and  its  stalls  and  shanties  thither,  so  soon  as  thia  opeiation  was 
completed.  Bat  special  leave  was  aooorded  at  the  same  time  to 
use  the  Fiassa  of  San  Gisoomo,  between  the  two  landing  stairs, 
as  heretofore  on  Saturdays,  when  possibly  more  anqile  accommoda- 
tion was  required,  and  wh«i  oertain  foreign  curren<rf — ^the  Greek 
besant — was  permitted  to  pass.  But  to  many  of  us  the  most 
interesting  feature  conrtpctcfl  with  San  Giacomo  is  its  almost  un- 
doubted claim  to  have  been  the  earliest  Exchange,  where  the 
merchants  met  to  converse  and  negotiate,  occupying  a  parallel 
position  to  the  Bourse  at  Archangel  (oldest  of  Bussian  seaports)  iu 
the  time  of  Txar  P^ter.  This  was  the  Bialto  of  Shakespear,  who 
presnmably  knew  it  only  b^  hearsay;  but  the  grand  bridge  was 
not  yet  there,  nor  the  dioek-tower.  The  old  Ponto  della  Moneta 
stood  till  towar  l  1590,  and  until  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  liell  remained  in  full  oflice.  But  when  the  great 
clock,  of  which  we  read  as  in  a  bad  state  of  repair  in  1393,  was 
established  there,  the  oi>en-air  scene  on  a  Saturday  must  have 
been,  with  its  stallB,  its  dresse-^,  -uA  its  hubbub,  picturesque 
enough ;  and  one  regrets  that  Titian  did  not  select  it  as  an  a/> 
fre^tco  subject,  that  there  was  no  Canaletti  to  hand  it  down  to  us 
Bound  the  motfaer-churoh  of  Yenioe,  a  building  which,  even  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  oonld  vaunt  a  prehistoric  antiquity,  and  looked 
back  to  the  time  when  it  stood  alone  in  a  vest  soUtude,  centred, 
ages  before  Shakeqpear  was  born,  when  the  name  of  Dante  had 
not  yet  been  pronounoed,  the  bright  oammercial  life  of  an  early 
VOL.  n  2Z 
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iadastrial  people.  The  market  is  tbere  yet.  aad  the  men  and 
women,  and  in  the  main  the  eunDunding  ooBtume,  but  with  a 

difference ! 

The  topo;jTa|)bical  as  well  us  the  politiVal  sLruct-uro  the 
Republic  w!vr  ]'<'rhtips  inimical  to  the  esfcablishuient  nf  tuirs  on 
a  large  scale  within  the  Umita  of  the  Dogado  itsell,  when  the 
population  and  government  had  outgrown  their  archaic  propor- 
tions and  ohancter.  For  at  the  outset  fiun  werei  doabtkes  of 
periodical,  if  not  of  annual  ooeuirence ;  and  a  long-U'ved  traditicn 
ia  proam'Tod  that  in  860  the  firast  was  snificientiy  keen  (maybe 
in  the  early  spring)  to  allow  visitors  &om  the  Utrafirma  to  cross 
the  water  on  foot.  Subsequently,  the  famous  yearly  fair  at 
Pavia,  and  those  at  Campalto  on  the  Silis,  for  miscellaneous 
wares,  at  Malamocco  for  silk,  and  at  Murano  for  glaes,  aftbrdwl 
the  Venetians  reasonable  facilities  lor  trade  and  commercial  inter- 
eourst;.  The  great  gathering  at  Pavia,  however,  must  have  been 
the  principal  reaouroe  of  those  times;  to  tiie  Europeans  in  the 
Middle  Ages  it  stood  in  the  same  relation  as  that  of 
Novgorod  in  Bnssia  to  the  pnimod  eentmy.  Dealen  and  manu* 
fiuturers  supplied  themsdvee  there  for  the  whole  twelvemon^, 
met  their  correspondents,  bartered  and  e^icchanged,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  facilities  for  regular  communication,  gave  or  received 
orders  for  goo<:l3  in  advance.  The  Market  was  tin:  p|)ot  inside 
the  walla  or  boundary  of  a  city,  where  sales  were  effected  of 
jjerishable  commodities  on  a  more  or  less  limited  scale ;  but  the 
Fair  was  an  altogether  distinct  institution,  and  on  account  of  the 
ample  area  demanded  and  of  the  xiak,  both  politioal  and  sanitaxy, 
attendant  on  the  aasemblage  of  a  large  coooouiee  of  penons  firom 
eveiy  known  region,  was  held  /oru,  beyond  the  urban  bacrier. 
Hence  the  French  took  their  fwn  and  forit,  the  Italian  his 
foresliero  for  a  stranger,  and  we  our  fair  and  forest.  The 
Venetians,  however,  waiveti  all  olijections,  and  admitted  the 
institution  at  stated  seasons  to  their  uudoul^tcd  advantage. 

The  ej)ifiode  of  the  JtJifjnyusaJ  (f  the  Adriatic  constitutes  part 
of  the  aanak  of  the  young  Republic ;  but  the  recollection  of  the 
incident  was  burnt  into  the  national  mind  by  the  yearly  Andata, 
to  which  an  official  attribute  was  imparted,  and  whieh  the  Doge 
attended  in  peraon  on  the  Buoentaur.  The  custom  had  more 
than  its  festive  and  ceremonial  value  and  significance,  for  it 
perpetuated  in  a  distinct  manner  the  tradition,  by  which  the 
Holy  See  had  in  the  Middle  Ages  bestowed  on  the  Bepublic  in 
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the  peoraon  of  the  reigning  Doge  tbe  eternal  queendom  of  the 
oceuL  This  unique  Venetian  pageant  immediately  pxeoeded  the 
Fair  of  the  Sm$a  or  Ascension,  which  oommenoed  on  Aeoensioii 

Day,  and  lasted  a  fortnight,  and  which  was  as  unique  as  the 
celebration  itself ;  for  within  its  radins  the  exhibits  were  as  widely 
diversified  as  those  at  the  Eii^Binn  fair  of  Nijni-Nov'mnxl  in  its 
]Milmiest  days.  It  has  been  de.<riWtMl  the  Lojkjc humps  and 
Salon  of  Venice.  There  not  only  Liie  onlmarj'  articles  of  com- 
merce were  exhibited  for  sale,  but  the  costliest  jewelry,  costumes, 
cutlery,  glass,  armour,  weapons ;  there  artists  sliewed  tiieir  lateet 
canTBaea^and  the  aculptor  aome  figure  or  group  Mh  firam  the 
chiad;  there  Ganova  aubmitted  to  the  public  hie  Jkedalw  and 
leo/nu;  and  there  the  second-hand  dealer  exposed  to  view  the 
masterpieces  of  Titian,  Tintoretto,  and  Veronese.  There  treasures 
were  displayed  in  temporary  structures  of  elegant  desi^  erected 
at  the  public  expense :  and  such  was  the  prototy]>e  of  the 
European  Exhibition  of  Industries  and  Arts,  claimed  as  a  dis- 
covery of  the  nineteenth  century.  During  the  fortniLjht,  the 
Piaz/a  of  St.  Mark  wa^  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  beauty  and 
finfaion  of  the  capital,  ita  outddrte.  and  the  ne^boofing  plaoea. 

The  BepubUc  employed  for  purposea  of  public  lale,  aa  elae- 
wheie,  the  bell  and  the  ciy  {campmuUa  and  tncanlo),  which  waa 
loobobly  another  form  of  the  teumpet  seen  in  old  prints.  To 
conduct  an  auction  at  Hialto  was  "  vendeni  dla  cwnpanella,"  as 
in  Engliiud  in  the  seventeenth  centur}-  tlie  expression  was  "  to  sell 
at  the  caiKllp  "  We  do  not  liear  of  the  other  dtnicea  invented  in 
France  and  elsewhere.  The  inch  of  candle  ])Uiu  was  practised  in 
LoDiiou  iu  the  time  of  Cromwell ;  it  was  merely  an  evolution  from 
the  time-keeping  tapers  employed  in  the  absence  of  clocks,  and 
aiqpuently,  outaide  the  natuml  symptoms,  the  only  teaouioe  of  the 
nativee  of  the  Maiqueaaa  lalanda,  when  they  were  viaited  by 
Hennan  MelTille  about  1843,  and  of  many  other  primitive  com- 
munities. In  the  peifaapB  aix>cr}'phal  Life  of  Alfred  the  Oreat  by 
Aaaer  time-caudles  occur.  It  is  possible  ;  but  it  \\;i3  rather  early. 
The  particulars  of  a  Government  sale  in  1332  of  galleys  no 
longer  required  have  Wen  preserved.  It  took  place  at  San 
Giacomo,  under  the  .supervision  of  the  Pri^'y  Council  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  t^)uarantia  Civile.  Tlie  vessels  were  sold  at  prices 
varying  from  65  to  81  lire  di  grom,  and  the  name  of  the  security 
in  each  caae  is  leooided  aa  well  aa  that  of  the  puichaaer.  This 
was  a  periodical  transaction,  where  meicbanta  desired  vessels  for 
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tbeir  private  use.  They  purchaaed  tfaam  of  the  Executive,  to 
fribich  they  had  to  be  restored  in  proper  ccder  on  demand  in  the 
event  of  a  war ;  and  each  buyer  was  required  to  find  bail  for  that 
purpose.  But  all  descriptionB  of  property  submitted  to  public 
competition  underwent  a  Riniilar  process,  and  even  the  gold  and 
silver  bullion  imported  for  monetary  and  other  objects  was  sold  in 
this  way.  The  law,  as  regarded  the  precious  metals,  however,  was 
oooaaionally  suspended;  and  persons,  who  bd  deaued,  might  be 
esenipted  from  tiie  neoenitj  of  nUiog  by  anoticni  on  payment  of 
a  duty  whiob  flootuated  £tom  time  to  time.^ 

In  the  case  of  Venice  the  auction  had  ostensibly  been  an 
unbroken  tradition  from  Boman  times ;  for  the  Yeneti  at  all  events 
are  mn\  tf»  have  di'qtoHed  of  their  dau^ten  by  this  method  on 
their  attainment  of  marriageable  years. 

>  Pki«dopoli,  McmU  di  KMWtta,  1898,  p.  196,  •to^ 
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VttaiM  Tiflwed  m  a  FortiRed  City — It  begins  to  be  a  PcUria — Attempt  to  realise 
the  Medueval  Place — Early  HUtoric&l  Assooiatioiu — Soow  of  the  Fatmn — 
Their  Heirlooms  and  VicUAitudea — The  Dacal  Palaoo — lit  iknr  DwtloipiiMmt 
into  iti  jnmat  i^aet— Tlio  Honw  of  8aini  Mark. 

If  there  is  one  aspect  in  which  the  ordinary  student  fail^  to 
realiBe  to  himself  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  Adriatic,  it  is  in 
fhat  of  a  ibrtiited  plM  StOl,  few  tilings  are  mm  oeftain,  as  it 
has  hem.  already  more  than  soggeeted,  than  that  ^at  the  end  of 
the  nmth  oeatuxy  it  waa  finuid  imperative  to  pfoteet  the  capital 
and  ita  oatakirtt  by  a  system  of  walls  and  chains. 

In  modem  Europe  the  theory  and  acienGe  of  fortification,  and 
the  development  of  the  engineer's  art,  sprang  out  of  tho  necessity, 
amid  a  geneml  system  of  petty  wartUie  and  intprtnbai  brigandage, 
of  establishing  .Hnine  more  or  less  ellicient  lueihod  for  proteotini,:  the 
feudal  lord  agumsL  liia  own  dependents  or  against  hm  seigniorial 
neighbours.  The  worldly  possessions  of  these  potentates  were 
nanaUy  of  limited  extent,  and  ooold  be  embtaoed  within  the 
walk  of  a  ottUe;  and  the  hnmble  boildinge  whiob  lay  without 
and  aroond  were  erected  and  tepUused  with  eqnal  fittility.  Bat 
the  rise  of  States  which  had  something  moce  than  a  military  and 
political  rank  to  uphold,  and  something  more  than  the  barbarous 
hovels  of  a  baronial  tenantry  or  oven  than  the  aonnty  appoint- 
menta  of  a  baroniHl  citadel  to  lose,  brought  with  it  a  demand  for 
more  elaborate  measures  of  precaution  and  defence,  while,  with 
new  interests  and  new  sources  of  wealth,  it  created  new  dangers, 
new  temptations ;  and  Venice,  from  her  long  and  exposed  sea- 
boaid,  her  oontiguity  to  the  mainhmd,  and  the  uniformly  low 
level  of  her  insakr  tenritoiy,  natoially  found  the  proviaion  of  a 
scheme  for  the  puhUc  aeouiity  a  diffioolt  problem*  Tet  ita 
difficulty  waa  not  greater  than  its  importance,  when  the  lawleaa 
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and  rapacious  character  of  the  communities  hy  which  the  Republic 
was  environed,  their  indifference  to  the  rights  of  property,  and 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  mercantile  prosperity  of  the  Venetians, 
are  taken  by  ub  into  account  But  the  work  advanced  at  a  very 
leiduiely  pace  and  m  a  very  desultory  manner.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  nund  that^  while  Htm  ahalkwiMfls  and  unoecliainty  of  the 
ehanneto  readend  a  maritime  attack  on  the  city  ezoeasively  dlill- 
eolt^  flome  outlyiii^  poortaooB  of  it  were  aoQeaaiUe  at  low  or  neap 
tides  hy  petaona  on  horseback  or  by  partiea  approaching  the  ialaoda 
from  the  Urra  pma  in  boata.  BiU  of  oonxse  then  two  aonroea 
of  danger  soon  ceased  to  be  very  seriotis. 

The  earliest  trace  of  any  clear  and  definit-e  effort  to  provide 
for  invasion  is  the  vague  account  which  we  get  of  the  erection  of 
a  fort  at  Brondolo,  or  Little  Chioggia,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century  \  but  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  reigning  prince  to 
atrengttien  his  mlrjects  against  tlidr  eaemiea  waa  veiy  generally 
interpreted,  amid  the  hitter  conflict  of  parties,  into  a  dema  to 
strengthen  himself  agsinst  internal  disunion ;  and  it  waa  not  till 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  that,  inconaeq^aenoe  of  a  romonr 
of  a  fresh  Hungarian  inroad,  precautlonaiy  stepe  were  tsken  to 
embattle  Olivolo  or  Castello,  and  to  carry  a  rampart  supported 
on  solid  foundations  as  far  as  Santa  Maria  Jnbenigo,  from  which 
point  a  chain  of  the  heaviest  calibre  was  sireLchL<l  across  the 
canal  near  San  Gregorio  (A.D.  897-8).  But  the  plan  w.i^  never 
completed ;  and  we  are  told  that,  when  the  improvements  of  the 
dty  woe  in  progreea  about  1175,  the  ninth-oentuzy  wall  waa 
not  vislbia 

In  tiieae  operationa  one  cannot  fiul  to  observe  that  we  hear 

nothing  of  the  condition  of  the  works  at  Chioggia  and  Brondolo^ 
which  formed  the  theatre  of  the  vital  struggle  in  1379  with 
Oenoa,  and  witnessed  heroic  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  nation  to 
render  thera  impregnable.  But  the  immense  exertions  which 
were  made  in  that  crisis  may  indicate  that  the  ancient  fortifica- 
tions on  this  side — where,  and  not  at  lido,  the  iirst  citadel 
planted  <»i  Venetian  soil  by  eightli-century  hands  had  stood — 
were  snboeqnently  neglected,  and  that  the  Genoese  selected,  in 
iact^  for  attack  the  point  from  which  they  beliered  the  capital  to 
be  most  vulnerable.  It  is  even  a  possiUHtgr  that  the  crenellated 
wall  round  the  arsenal  shown  cm  Temanea's  plan  had  fallen  out 
of  repair  in  the  course  of  more  than  a  century.  It  is  marked  as 
belonging  to  the  same  school  of  design  as  that  round  the  Piazza. 
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It  may  have  been  the  work  of  the  same  hand ;  and  alaewherB  it 
has  been  noticed  that  the  Ghetto  or  Govemment  Foundry  at 
Canareggio  was  similarly  protected  by  a  stioi^  miiral  girdle  and 
a  coiuiuanding  tower. 

^M^at€ver  its  exact  antiquity  may  imve  been,  the  Projectile 
and  Weapon  i'ouiidry,  with  the  smelting  furnaces,  first  occurs  to 
nofcioe  as  seated  in  the  suburban  district  of  Canareggio ;  and  it 
fomed  a  walled  endonixe  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  like  the 
Anenal  and  tiie  Place  of  Saint  Mark.  It  was  known  aa  the  (7A€tt0, 
and  becanofl  the  Jews*  Quarter  somawliat  later ;  and  when  tbe 
Ghetto  Nuavo,  originally  a  swamp  contiguous  to  the  Bio  di  S. 
Girohimo,  was  drained  and  ooloniaed,  this  became  the  Qketto 
Feeehio. 

In  a  document  of  14 "8,  the  name  Ghetto  or  Grfia,  a  Venetian 
corruption  of  the  Low  Litin  jactare,  seems  to  be  satisfactorily 
explained.  It  was  the  "  casting  depot."'  "  It  was  called  the 
Getto  *  we  are  here  explicitly  informed,  "  because  there  were  over 
twelve  ftimacea,  and  the  iron  was  founded  and  smelted  there.** 
But  the  tenn  became,  without  any  teal  propriety,  generic  for  the 
Jews'  Quarter  in  Italy  and  elaewhere,  and  its  origin  (like  thoae 
ciZuca  and  Archipelago)  was  gradually  forgotten.  In  the  docu- 
ment of  1458,  just  quoted,  the  Ghetto  is  expressly  described  as 
walled  and  as  aooeseible  only  by  a  stone  stairway  on  the  aide  of 
Canareggio. 

Metal  was  not  yet  deniauded  for  buildin;^'  and  other  modem 
uses ;  yet,  comparatively  speaking,  the  mediaival  foundry  at 
Canareggio  opened  to  the  Bepublic  the  same  source  of  advantage 
as  the  induslary  at  present  affords  to  the  English. 

We  see  how  in  the  Tenuuua  map  the  Place  of  Saint  Mark  is 
represented  as  still  surrounded  by  a  walL  Within  this  endoauie 
the  Church  of  Saint  Mark  is  roughly  indicated ;  and  between  the 
Place  and  the  Grand  Canal  there  is  absolutely  nothing.  We  are 
left  to  assume  that  tlie  palace  lay  close  beside  the  church,  the 
latter  being,  in  tht-  eves  of  the  draughtsman,  the  more  important 
object ;  but  the  whole  plan  is  on  a  small  scale,  and  there  is  no 
clue  to  ^e  position  of  the  gates,  of  which  there  must  have  been 
several  One  was  almost  certainly  on  tbe  side  of  the  sea  near 
the  Ponte  della  Pfeiglia;  and  very  probably  a  aeoond  abutted  on 
the  Sio  di  Flahzao  behind  San  Mois^  and  was  reached  by  a  draw* 
bridga  A  second,  but  not  improbably  connected,  line  of  mural 
defences  covered  tbe  Doge's  palace,  and  extended  to  the  Bonte 
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della  Paglia ;  and  it  recommenced  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Canal  or  Kio  di  Palazzo,  and  ran  the  entire  length  ot  the  lliva. 
degli  Schiavoni,  without  leaving  a  very  wide  margin  lor  poa- 
seugers.  This  porLiuu  of  the  forliticatioiis  ia  deiicribed  as  crenel- 
lated, and  flanked  with  angalar  towen.  The  range  of  boiMings 
devoted  to  the  uae  of  tlie  Doge,  and  to  the  bnainen  of  the 
Government,  was  thne  amplf  ahielded  from  extezaal  attack,  and 
although  the  wall  skirting  the  Biva  did  not  in  all  likelihood 
exist  in  ite  full  integrity  in  the  fourteenth  oenturj,  the  Casa 
Molin,  opposite  wliich  Petrarch  landed  about  1350  on  his 
diplomatic  errand  from  Milan,  may  be  securely  judged  to  have 
been  a  casteiiated  mansion  partly  formed  out  of  the  ancient 
rampart.  Petiurch  mentions  the  towers,  perhaps  on  account  of 
their  unusual  shape :  for  otherwise  the  presence  of  battlements 
waa  not  apt  to  stiike  the  men  who  heheld  than.  "Whoever  aet 
foot  from  ahipboaid  on  the  Molo,  aaw  mereljr  what  he  had  left  at 
homa  But  to  ue,  with  the  oitj  of  to-day  before  our  eyee,  and 
with  the  means  of  studying  it  as  it  presented  itself  evm  at  the 
close  of  the  medi^ieval  era  in  the  fine  oki  pictaie  of  1496,  the 
contrast  and  the  chanire  are  wondrous. 

SainL  rvlark's  Churcii  and  Place,  and  many  of  the  surrounding 
objects,  had  become  in  fact  about  1496-8,  the  date  assigned  to 
the  picture  in  the  Venetian  Academy  which  portrays  a  religious 
procession  on  the  Piazza,  substantially  as  we  see  them,  if  we 
except  a  certain  ixiegolarity  of  elevation  and  the  protmaioa  of 
oocaaional  outbnildingiB,  both  of  which  lingered  yet  £nr  a  conaider- 
able  time,  as  they  at  onoe  ateike  the  eye  in  the  view  of  tiie 
Piazzetta  pnfaliabed  by  Jost  Amman  in  1565.  Nor,  when 
the  picture  was  executed,  does  the  Clock  Tower  seem  to  have 
l>een  erected,  although  its  completion  is  usually  referred  to  this 
yea£. 

The  en^^Tuviiig  of  Saint  Mark's  Place  in  Braun's  Ciuiiaies, 
shewing  a  great  tire  there  actually  raging  (?  that  ot  1479),  is 
veiy  nnsatisfaotoiy,  and  has  every  appearance  of  having  been 
executed  at  aecond  hand  or  from  report  Its  delineatiniB  are 
strangely  unreal  The  Piasza  had  probably  undcKgone  very 
ali^t  diange  since  1496.  Tet  one  acaroely  identifies  the  old 
picture  and  the  view  in  Braun  as  the  same  locality. 

Venice  had  parted,  notwithstanding,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  with  much  of  her  middle-age  costume,  and  lier 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  architecture  had  reached  their  highest 
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pinnacle  of  glory,  unsullied  by  the  decline  of  political  and  moral 
power.  But,  nevertheless,  when  thp  n^oment  of  consuniination 
arrived,  and  the  labour  of  love  trom  tiira  to  son  luitiiv  times 
Luld  disclosed  itself  to  view  in  all  its  spleiiduur,  there  was  some- 
thing luiiiiim^.  The  poetry  of  outline  had  been  sacrificed  to  a 
moDOtonoiu  ijnimetry  and  to  a  too  stem  kw  of  order.  There  ia 
•caroely  enough,  ea  one  at  preaent  casts  one's  ^yes  mind  the 
PiasB*  to  console  one  for  the  lose  of  the  giand  old  (ictozeeqiie 
place  of  Titian's  boyhood,  with  its  infinite  variely  and  liberty  of 
form,  ita  exemption  from  scholaatic  mannerism,  and  (not  least) 
its  lines  of  funnelled  chimneys  and  cowls. 

Venice,  even  at  the  period  which  we  are  contemplating,  was 
no  longer  a  City  of  Refuse,  had  cenf»ed  he  a  wilderness  amid 
the  waters.  It  had  become  a  home  and  J'tUnn.  It  was  an 
empire  in  (^uite  as  great  a  degree  as  England  and  Irauce  were 
ampins.  To  its  oliildien  and  those  who  Uved  nnder  the  protec- 
tion of  its  laws  it  was  Za  Twrra,  Eveiy  inteU^^t  Yenetian 
entertained  as  paasicHiate  an  albction  for  the  land  of  his  birth  ss 
a  native  of  London  or  a  native  of  Paris ;  and  in  foot  the  topo- 
graphical situation  of  the  capital  and  the  thought  which  most 
have  been  present  to  the  minds  of  all  educated  men,  between 
^vhat  the  place  primarily  was  and  what  their  genius,  their  labour, 
and  their  blood,  age  by  age,  had  made  it,  was  apt  to  kindle  an 
interest  far  more  cordial  and  vehement  than  tiiat  wiiich  a  Londoner 
or  Parisian  of  the  fourteenth  century  bad  for  his  home  on  the 
ITharaes  or  the  Seiner  For  wide  end  extensive  as  the  dominion 
of  the  Yenetians  became,  their  heart  and  treasore  were  still 
where  they  had  been  and  were  to  be  for  ever:  in  that  singular 
eongregatiQa  of  islands  ofif  the  Lombard  oosst  The  loss  of  that 
confined  area  was  bonikL  to  be  a  death-blow  to  their  political 
existence ;  while  the  severance  from  them  by  the  fortune  of  war 
of  portions  nf  thoir  continental  or  colonial  ac([uLsitions  proved 
uotliing  at  worat  liian  a  temporary  strain  on  the  exchequer  or  a 
passing  source  of  anxiety.  The  enemies  of  the  liepublic  knew 
perfectly  well  that  her  most  vulnerable  point  was  her  own 
metropolis,  her  Palladium. 

There  are  only  bare  casoal  allusions  to  enable  as  to  recon- 
struct the  Yenice  even  of  Maiino  Palirao,  when  the  fourteenth 
century  Imd  far  advanced.  We  have  done  something  toward  a 
sketch  of  its  probable  aspect  at  or  about  tiiat  remote  period,  when 
many  of  the  primitive  arohitectoral  monnments  and  methods  of 
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life  BtiU  remained  viiible,  wben  wooden  ttrneluxes  piedomiii&ted, 
when  the  thorong^ifiurae  were  nenow  and  inegukr,  and  ehamblee 
and  shops  abntted  00  the  xesidences  of  the  nobility  and  on  the 

Government  offices.  The  epoch  of  prosperity  and  splendour  left 
all  that  behind  in  retrospect ;  and  some  there  were  who,  when 
adverse  fortune  came,  aiid  straitened  resources,  alluded  with  a 
pathetic  regret  to  the  old  times,  when  manners  were  simpler,  and 
expenditure  more  Irugai,  and  when  some  of  the  uoUle&t  lineage 
condescended  to  sit  at  their  counters,  and  conduct  their  business 
in  petson,  unless  public  duty  called  tliein  to  take  their  places  In 
the  conndla,  in  the  field,  on  the  eea,  or  on  the  thnnei 

Those  who  have  not  had  the  saprane  good  fortune  to  look  on 
this  unique  spot  have  at  length  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  in  a 
very  faithful  and  beautiful  series  of  views,  which  we  owe  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  enterprise  of  a  Venetian  publisher.^  But  althougli 
here  and  there  some  of  the  old  lines  of  building  substantially 
survive,  we  have  yet  to  depend  on  the  imagination,  assisted  by 
printed  accounts,  if  we  seek  to  realise  the  Venice  of  the  remote 
past 

In  the  place  of  all  those  imposuDg  edifioes  of  stone  or  uarUe 
with  tiieir  elegsnt  and  costly  fiiffldwi^  of  that  wgwifl^gn^  pfiy^ai 
block,  of  that  matchless  Basilica,  we  have  to  conceive  a  titf 
principally  formed  of  ixiegular  and  unpretending  wooden  tene- 
ments, grouped  round  occasional  squares,  where  a  church  of  the 
same  material  was  the  central  object  of  interest,  or  skirtint^ 
numerous  intricate  water -lanes,  which  washed  their  abutments 
and  landincr-RtAirs,  excejit  where  a  narrow  footway  had  been 
sometimes  leil  i'or  the  pedestrian.  At  certain  points  pouloous  to 
enable  passengers  and  horses  and  cattle  to  pass  fkom  one  iaiand 
to  another.  Now  and  then  a  mansion,  which  some  wsslthy 
dtiaen  had,  amid  universal  admiration,  erected  in  a  handsomer 
and  more  durable  material  In  the  veiy  heart  of  the  capital  the 
house  of  the  Doge,  with  all  its  feuc^  appurtenances,  yet  atiU  of 
timber,  but  girt  round  with  a  wall  of  stone,  pierced  by  several 
gntep  nnd  commanded  by  towers.  After  sunset  the  curfew,  and 
no  giiidt  to  the  nocturnal  wanderer  save  his  torch  and  a  few 
hundred  lamps  fed  with  olive-oil,  and  sparingly  distributed  over 
the  squares  and  alleys,  over  the  porches  of  churcheij,  ur  the  doors 
of  monasteries  and  private  dwellings. 

1  Oogauia,  Colli  eCanali  in  renesia.  VeoeziB,  1880-9d.  Iiupcml  folio,  2  vols. 
A  sptoadld  d^ketleii  of  900  iMUogmtram, 
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It  is  difiUmlt  to  redace  to  an  intelligible  and  truafewortby 
shape  the  scene  as  it  existed  in  Venice  itself  and  in  the  surround- 
ing islands,  where  life  raiiat  have  been  yet  more  priuuvval,  down 
to  the  twelfth  century,  side  by  side  with  the  steady  growth  of 
opulence  and  power.  For  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  amid  these 
humble  outward  environments  much  of  the  problem  of  gr^tness 
and  fortnne  was  worked  oat^  tliat  nnder  those  rode  and  even 
barbanroa  eonditionB  fhe  tteoog  hand  waa  evar  waxing  stronger, 
and  the  pioiid,  indcwnitable  apirit  waa  akeady  latent 

For  such  was  the  Venice  which  the  hero-Doge  Eurico  or 
Arrigo  Dandolo  knew,  where  Marco  Polo  drew  bia  first  breath,  in 
which  Marino  Faliero  passed  his  youth. 

Before  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  liuwt!\ei,  there 
were  several  places  which  had  acquired  historical  celobrit-y,  and 
which  were  poiuLed  out  to  viaitors  as  objects  of  varied  interest 
and  curiosity.  In  one  quarter  was  shown  a  Church,  in  which  an 
Emperor  had  snfibred  humiliation,  and  in  whieh  a  Pope  had 
preaehed  the  GcapeL  In  another  waa  the  soene  of  a  battle  of 
fonner  dagm^  on  the  issue  of  which  had  been  ataked  the  national 
existenoe.  Here,  perhaps,  was  the  spot  where  the  Head  of  the 
Government  had  ftUen  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  A  little 
farther  onward  was  the  residence  of  that  pious  and  wealthy  Doge 
of  other  times,  who  strangely  forsook  all  the  attractions  of  rank 
and  honiajie,  and  all  the  ties  of  a  sumptuous  home,  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  life  under  the  austere  rule  of  a  French  priory. 
On  his  light  hand  the  guide  indicated  the  precise  locality  where 
not  long  sinoe  bad  alo^  the  oldest  ghss-famaee  in  Venice;  on 
hia  left  he  draw  attention  to  a  house  partly  in  mins,  yet  atill 
famona  as  the  birdi-idaoe  of  one  to  whom  the  adventitioiu  meana 
of  living  in  affinence  and  splendour  had  offered  no  temptation 
to  Ignoble  repose,  and  who,  after  signalising  himself  by  great 
actions,  had  at  length  died  for  the  Republic,  leaving  to  his 
descendants  n  name  which  would  not  die. 

In  the  Parish  of  San  Agostino,  in  the  Ward  of  San  Polo,  was 
the  mansion  which  had  been  occupied  by  six  generations  of 
Tiepoli :  Bartob  Tiepolo  the  Procurator ;  ^  his  son  Marco ;  Giacomo 
Tiepolo,  theaonof  Maroo;  Li»enn>,the8on  of  Oiaoomo;  Giacomo 
Tiepolo  tke  Temger,  the  child  and  grandchOd  of  a  Doge ;  and 
hstly  Bi^amonte,  the  Great  Chevalier.  Some  remains  of  the 
house  at  San  Lnca  on  the  Canal  di  Qoa,  where  Anigo  Banddo 
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once  lived,  are  said  to  have  been  discernible  in  a  building  between 
the  Casa  Loredano  and  the  Gasa  Bembo,  which  itood  theie  till 
its  demolition  in  1781.* 

During  the  reign  of  Marino  Moroaini  (1249-52)  a  spacious 
edifice  existed  in  the  Parish  of  Sau  Giovanni  Grisostomo,  in  the 
Ward  of  Canal -lieggio.  It  was  the  property  of  a  Venetian 
g^ntkmaii  of  good  fiunily  and  baadeome  fortuno,  who  had  been 
afaaent  Ibr  aome  time  on  a  diatant  voyage.  At  pseaent  the  aole 
oocnpanta  of  the  bidlduig  were  hia  wife  and  her  aervanta ;  and 
here,  in  the  oomae  of  1250  or  the  following  year,  l&is  lad)  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  whof^o  life  she  pttrchased  with  her  own.  The  child 
inherited  from  his  father  a  sound  constitution  and  a  vigorous 
mind;  and  ho  _'rew  up  the  love  of  adventure  and  the  spirit  of 
discovery,  hy  which  the  former  was  animated,  he  was  found  to 
possess  even  in  a  superior  degree.  On  his  return  the  traveller 
was  inexpressibly  grieved  at  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
during  his  abeenceln  hia  domeatio  oiiconiatanoea ;  aa  a  distraction 
ftom  the  afiBioting  aoene  which  hia  home  preeentcd,  he  aoon 
determined  to  ondertake  a  new  voyage  to  the  Eaat ;  and  hb 
thought  that  he  could  not  better  consult  the  intereata  of  hia  aon,  ^ 
now  a  youth  of  eighteen,  than  by  making  him  his  companion. 
He  was  desirous  of  familiarising  him  with  the  dangers  of  the  sea, 
aTid  of  initiatintr  him  into  the  laws  of  navigation;  it  was  his 
wish  to  inspire  a  son,  who  was  dear  to  him  by  a  double  tie,  witli 
a  taste  for  those  pursuits  by  which  he  himselt  had  risen  to  tame 
and  affluence ;  and  he  even  proposed,  if  he  extended  hia  travels 
80  fiur,  to  intiodnoe  the  lad  at  the  ooort  of  the  Grand  Khaa 
Such  waa  the  outset  of  the  life  of  Maroo  Polo,*  the  geographical 
ftther  of  Columbus. 

In  the  same  Ward  of  Canal>Keggio  or  Cannai^^o,  in  the 
street  of  San  ApostoU,  was  the  dwelling  of  Arrigo  Zeno,  where 
the  Great  Fire  of  1106  first  broke  out;  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  by  the  bridge,  lived  the  fiather  of  Marino  Faliero, 
who  was  born  there  in  1274. 

In  the  Ward  of  Castello,  in  the  Pariah  oi  Santa  Giusiina,  was 
the  palace  in  which  Sebastiano  2iam  fixed  his  residence  after  hia 
return  from  Armenia.   From  this  house  he  waa  called  in  1173, 

'  In  1881  the  Coouuune  of  Veoico  decreod  that  the  site  theu  occupied  by  the 
Malibran  TIlMtN  ahoalid  b«  OOBUDMIIMBtad  bj  •&  lllMlfptimi  OB  tiM  «stNior  oif  th* 
boildiDg. 

*  BmlViofffi  di  Marco  M0  Vlmtdtm  tndoUi  ptr  Is  jtrfina  «aZteia<r  onfma/f 
fmmm  di  JhuMoCaNo  di  Fi»  4»  FS»mu  LtuaHt       Vtned*,  1947. 
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at  the  SQggeaticni  of  his  friend  Malipiero,  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country.  It  was  here  also  that  his  son  Pietro,  who 
in  his  time  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  wealthiest  noble- 
man in  Vpinoe,  received  a  similar  summons  two-and -thirty  years 
later;  and  to  the  9iirue  roof  the  latter  retired  in  1229,  when  he 
was  an  old  and  wtary  man,  to  close  his  eyes  in  peace. 

In  Lliat  Sestiero,  u  iitdc  out  of  the  City  and  in  the  distncl  uf 
Gsmbanro^  etood  the  hmom  and  venezable  abbey  of  San  ZaofXOA, 
fonnded  in  the  firat  daye  of  the.  Bepublie,  and  restored  in  the 
earlj  port  of  tlie  ninth  oentoiy  at  the  «paue  of  the  ^yaantine 
Emperor  Leo  IV.  Connected  with  this  opulent  institution  for 
the  reception  of  ladm,  who  desired  to  dedicate  their  lives  to 
Heaven,  was  more  than  one  interesting  and  important  episode. 

It  was  at  the  water-gate  of  San  Zaccaria  that  in  982  the 
remains  of  Domenigo  Morosini  were  found  in  an  open  l>oat, 
which  had  drifted  down  the  current,  and  that  the  couscquent 
discovery  was  made  of  the  murder,  which  led  by  a  singular  chain 
of  eventi  to  tbe  depoiitioa  of  ^  JHigb  Memo.  On  hia  way 
firom  the  Falaoe  to  this  pointy  MichieK  IIL  was  overtaken  and 
mortaily  wounded  by  Mano  CadoloL  It  was  there»  too,  that  the 
interview  had  taken  place  between  the  Doge  and  die  Abbeas 
Morosini  (855). 

In  the  street  of  SS.  Filippo  e  Giacomo  once  lived  Orseolo 
the  Holy.  Here,  while  the  I)ncal  Palace  was  still  a  wreck,  that 
prince  transacted  the  business  of  the  State;  and  here  in  9G1, 
wlule  his  predecessor  i-emained  on  the-  throne,  his  wile  had  borne 
him  a  son,^  who  was  heir  to  his  fether's  name  and  to  more  than 
hie  fiithfic^a  geniiu.  It  waa  to  tiie  same  point  tiiat  the  eyes  of 
all  Venice  were  tamed,  on  a  certain  morning  in  the  month  of 
September  977,  by  the  ciroolaUon  of  a  rumour  that  the  mansion 
had  been  searched,  and  that  the  Doge  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

At  the  Palazzo  Michieli  at  SS.  Apostoli  they  used  to  shew 
some  cnrious  armour  and  standards,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Doge  Domenigo  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  trophies  of  his  naval  exploits  in  Greece 
and  the  Holy  Land. 

A  short  history  of  the  new  Ck  Foscari  on  the  Riva  San 
Pantaleone  may  not  be  snpeEfluous^  aa  it  reveals  to  us  a  singularly 
interesting  pedigree.  It  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Gius^ 
tiniani  family,  and  was  at  that  tame  turreted  and  embattled. 
>  JUtta,  Oaamfmigtie  Jiatieutt,  in  wet  OimoIo. 
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Tn  1429  the  Government  ar-quired  it  for  presentation  to  its 
cominniider-in -chief,  the  .Marquis  of  Mantua,  who  succeeded 
Carmuynola.  When  <n>ii/au'a  in  1429  went  over  to  the  i>uke  of 
Milan,  it  reverted  to  tlie  bcate,  and  in  1439  was  vested  in 
Franceeco  Sforza,  who  retained  it  till  1447,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  Goimt'i  attunder,  it  me  dismantled  and  doaad.  Offered 
for  paUio  sale  bj  auetum,  no  lew  a  personage  than  tbe  Doge, 
who  waa  then  oontemplatiiig  retirBiKient,  became  the  bnjer,  and 
made  many  alterations  under  the  aaperintendence.  as  it  is 
aupposed,  of  Bartolomeo  Euono,  the  architect  previously  einployed 
in  the  erection  of  the  Porta  della  Carta.  Tlie  condition  of  the 
interior  in  14  57,  when  the  public  life  of  Foacari  actually  closed, 
curiously  illustrates  the  late  survival  of  the  feudal  usage,  by  which 
sovereigns  supplied  their  own  furniture  to  their  palaces,  and 
removed  it  on  abdication  or  death. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bio  di  Palazzo  long  stood  the 
maaaiDnB  of  ttie  Dnodo  and  Trano  fioniliea,  which  there  was  some 
idea,  after  the  &e  of  1479,  of  acqniring  as  part  of  the  site  of  a 
new  palace,  and  the  fimner  of  whioh  served  for  some  time  aa  the 
official  headquarters. 

Thr  Morosini-Gatterbiir;*  palace  at  San  Stefano  if  not  so 
generally  known,  as  from  its  excellent  preservation  and  the 
unparalleled  celebrity  of  its  former  owner,  the  Hero-Doge  of  the 
Pelopouesian  war  from  1684  to  1693,  it  certainly  deserves  to  be. 
The  house  substantially  remains  as  he  left  it  to  go  for  the  last 
time  to  the  Morea,  and  give  up  his  life  for  his  beloved  and  gtate- 
fol  countiy.  There  we  oontemphte  numerous  portrsita  of  this 
great  man,  the  bronze  bust  pieasnted  to  him  by  tbe  Senate, 
likeness^  of  his  kinsfolk^  and  reprssentatums  on  the  walls  the 
gallery  of  his  military  and  naval  achievements.  An  entire  room 
is  filled  with  trophies  and  memorials  :  the  sword  with  the  calendar 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year  engraved  on  its  blade,  the  volume  of 
prayers  concealing  a  pistol  in  the  thickness  of  the  wooden  covers, 
the  skeleton  of  his  favourite  cat,  companion  of  his  expeditions, 
and  (if  we  step  into  tbe  contiguous  obapel)  the  splendid  footstool, 
which  he  carried  with  him  to  the  wars,  for  use  when  he  knelt  in 
prayer.  But  outside  the  pieeinets  ixf  this  hiatoncsl  mansion 
there  are  not  wanting  distinct  and  impressive  traces  of  that  noble 
and  valuable  career :  at  San  Stefano,  under  a  massive  inscribed 
slab,  his  sacred  bones ;  at  the  Ducal  Palace  the  triumphal  arch 
to  his  memory  iu  the  gallery ;  and  at  the  Porto  Leone  the  two 
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colossal  lions,  which  Morosini  brought  home  from  the  Piiaeiu — 
already  ancient,  when  Athenian  hands  placed  thpm  there. 

The  Zane  palace  is  perhaps  chiefly  celebrated  as  having  been 
Buliequently  acquired  by  the  distinguished  family  of  Oollalto, 
wiueh  tliere  formed  a  fine  library  and  museum. 

The  Papadopoli  palace  at  San  Silvestro  was  originally  founded 
by  tbfi  Bergvnasqiie  haadij  of  Cuodna,  which  had  enriohod  itself 
in  tiie  wooOflBi  tiade  in  the  eeoond  half  of  the  sixteenth  oentmy. 
The  fanthen  Girolamo  and  Qioranni  Cnedna  (er  Coocina)  trere 
residing  here  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  next  one.  In  a  picture 
at  Dresden  by  Paolo  Veronese,  representing  the  members  of  the 
house  knepling  in  a  group  before  the  \^irgin,  the  palace  occupies 
the  background.  In  1748  Francesco  Gucci na  died  without  male 
issue.  The  house  was  then  purchased  by  the  Tiepoli,  in  whose 
hands  it  remained  till  1332.  After  successive  ownerships  it  was 
acquired  by  the  PapadopoU  in  1864,  and  restored  by  them  in 

Several  of  the  mansions,  whieh  fbrmerly  bebnged  to  the 
leading  families,  still  remain,  too  many  in  a  sadly  ohanged  and 
degraded  state.  The  Gradenigo  palace  is  shown  as  that  wh^ 
Bonaparte  stayed  during  his  visit  to  the  city  in  1797 ;  as  recently 

as  1768,  'A  bull  fight  was  held  in  its  ample  grounds,  which 
included  a  garden  and  a  carriage-drive.  But  it  is  a  structure  of 
the  last  century  only,  abutting  on  the  Eio  Marin  Canal,  said  to 
have  been  excavated  by  Marino  Daiidolo ;  and  near  at  hand  is 
the  Casa  Oappello,  built  by  Bianca  Cappello,  who  never  resided 
there,  but  Isnt  it  to  her  brother  ibr  his  ooeupatum.  The 
andent  home  of  the  Orsdenigi,  descendants  of  the  great  Doge 
who  promoted  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  closure  of  tiie  Great 
Council  and  the  institution  of  the  Decemvirs,  has  long  disappeared. 
Lady  Wortley  Montagu  and  Byron  hired  the  Palazzo  Mocenigo. 

Other  palatial  structures  both  at  Venice  and  in  the  various 
islands  are  dedicated  t(  practical  purp(^es  and  even  to  the 
reception  of  lodgers,  wliu  have  tloors  or  single  apartments.  The 
Casa  Falier,  where  the  too-celebrated  historical  character  of  that 
name  and  lineage  kept  his  interesting  museum  of  curiosities  and 
relies,  has  long  served  other  nsss,  and  formed  in  1861  the 
quarters  of  the  American  Consulate. 

A  new  edition  of  the  ViemUudes  of  FamUiu  might  appropri- 
ately  comprise  notices  of  many  a  ducal  bouse,  once  rivalling  in 

>  Lrtter  of  Ooimt  FipidotioU  to  tho  Mtyior,  SOtJi  ITovambtr  18M. 
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wealtb,  splendour  and  culture  the  proudest  of  the  European 
aristocracy,  at  present  effaced  or  with  difficulty  traceable  in  foreign 
lands  among  followen  ol  plebeian  caUingiB.  The  last  of  the 
Gnmani  oeems  to  bare  been  a  teaober  of  Italian  in  londoa 

Haslitt,  the  oiitic  and  eaeaTiat,  writing  in  1824,^  aaye  I 
never  saw  pakees  anywhere  bnt  at  Yeaioe.  Thoee  at  Bome  are 
dungeons  bo  them.  The  rioheet  in  interior  decorations  that  I  aaw 
was  the  Gnmani  palace,  which  answered  to  all  the  imaginary  con- 
ditions of  this  sort  of  thing.  Aladdin  might  ha^'^e  exchanged  his 
tVr  It,  aud  given  his  lamp  into  the  bargain.  The  floors  are  of 
marble,  the  tables  of  precious  stones,  tlie  chairs  and  curtains  of 
rich  silk,  the  walls  covered  with  looking-glaases ;  and  it  coutaiujis 
a  cabinet  of  invaluable  antique  ecnlpture,  and  some  of  Titian''B 
finest  portnita  «  ,  .  I  aaw  no  other  manrion  equal  to  this.  The 
Piaani  ia  the  next  to  it  fior  desance  and  splendour,  and  horn,  ita 
situation  on  the  Grand  Canal  it  admits  a  flood  of  bright  day  through 
glitteting  curtains  of  pea-green  silk  into  a  noble  aaloon,  enriched 
with  an  admirable  family -picture  by  Paul  Veronese,  with  heads 
equal  to  Titian  in  all  but  the  character  of  thought." 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  many  alleratioiiB 
were  occurring  in  the  aspect  of  localities  within  the  boundaries 
oS  the  metropolis,  and  several  hisLuncai  landmarks  were 
giadually  obliterated.  In  the  neighbonifaood  oi  the  Aiaenal, 
in  order  to  provide  additional  aooonunodation,  the  Gisteceian 
convent  with  the  wyoining  ehureh  of  La  Celestia,  where  the 
great  Carb  Zeno  bad  been  interred  in  1418  with  every  mark 
of  zeapect  and  every  feature  of  munificence,  waa  demolished,  and 
the  area  absorbed  for  naval  purposes.  The  glorious  home  of  Titian 
at  San  Cassiano,  op^X)8ite  Murano,  with  its  gardens  and  extensive 
prospect  towards  the  Dolomite  Alps,  where  the  painter  worked  so 
many  years,  and  entertained  the  noblest  and  most  illustrious  in 
or  out  of  Venice,  has  long  vanished ;  the  line  of  the  shore  has 
changed ;  and  the  squalid  homes  of  operativea  oocupy  the  site. 

In  some  of  the  outlying  islanda  the  patrictans  had  not  only 
ibtarviU^ggitttura,  but  their  headquarten.  It  was  at  Huxano,now 
so  desolate  and  poor,  that  the  Casa  Priuli  rose  in  all  its  splendour 
and  delightful  environments,  and  that  Cardinal  Bembo  had  his 
villa  where  he  surrounded  himself  with  his  books  and  his  learned 
friend?  The  island  at  one  period  counted  no  fewer  than  airteen 
noble  mansions  of  the  true  lUilian  type. 

'  Mem<nr$  <if  William  HadiU^  by  his  grandson,  1867,  ii.  170-1. 
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Huiy  nusQtvfal  and  able  ^rtv  have  been  made  in  modem 
tunes  to  assist  the  formatioii  of  BOms  definite  ideas  on  the  aubjeot 
of  early  domestic  aiohitecture,  when  the  fiepublic  had  emerged 
from  absolute  barbarism,  aiid  wob  in  poMeBBum  of  the  Lombaidic 

maatera  of  building  and  decoration. 

Kuskin  aud  Fergussou  are  the  two  accepted  authorities 
on  Venetian  architecture,  and  the  latter  explicitly  remarks: 
"  The  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  civil  and  domestic  arcbi- 
teefeiiiB  of  Italy  in  tlie  Gothic  period  are  probably  to  be  found  in 
Yenioe,  the  riobeet  and  most  peaeefiil  of  Italian  dtiee  during  the 
Middle  AgpB.**  The  ezpraaeion  peae^U  of  oonne  importa  the  free- 
dom from  foreign  interference  and  injuiy;  and,  speaking  of  the 
Ducal  palace,  Fergusson  says :  "  There  are  indeed  few  buildings  of 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  judge  calmly,  situated  it  is,  attached 
to  the  Basilica  of  Saint  Mark,  facing  the  library  erected  by 
Sansoviiio,  and  looking  ou  the  one  hand  into  the  piazza  of  Saint 
Mark,  and  on  the  other  across  the  water  to  the  churches  and 
palaces  that  cover  the  islands.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  centre  of  the 
meet  beantifal  arehiteotiiral  group  that  adonia  any  city  in 

Eniopo»  or  of  the  world  w"    And,  as  the  eity  is  admitted  to 

be  80  foremost  in  its  rank  as  a  perpetoal  show-place  of  Axt,  so  it 
has  enlisted  in  its  service  the  pens  and  pencils  of  a  largw  nam  bo  r 
of  specialists  than  any  other  capital,  rendering  the  task  of 
describing  its  architectural  monuments  in  an  ordinary  histori- 
cal work  at  once  impos>3il)le  and  supererogatory.  To  Kuskin, 
above  all,  we  remain  indebted,  however,  for  the  deepest,  truest, 
and  tcuderest  portraiture  of  Venice  on  these  lines,  for  he  has 
accomplished  more  than  any  one  toward  the  elucidation  of  the 
link  between  the  infinite  beauty  visible  on  Venetian  ground  and 
the  moral  and  inteUeotoal  conditions  which  gave  it  birth,  which 
enhanced  it  sometimes,  and  which  sometimee  exerted  upon  it  a 
debasing  or  corrupting  influence.  Yet  the  imperfect  conversance 
of  the  author  of  the  ^ones  of  Venice  with  historical  facts  has 
occasionally  weakened  the  force  of  his  noble  and  eloquent 
diction ;  and  there  must  be  some,  who  trace  the  impure  archi- 
tectural forma,  exclusively  imputed  by  Knskin  to  national 
decadence,  to  the  barbares^^ue  taste  observable  lu  the  Basilica 
itselfl  Certain  it  k,  that  the  patriotic  fervour,  capaUe  iji  aoeh 
miracles  of  heroism  and  devotion,  lingered  in  many  breasts  bng 
after  the  decline  of  political  conB«|uence,  and  even  now  ii  by  no 
means  extinct    What  did  the  little  nineteenth*oentuiy  maiden 
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say  on  her  return  home  even  from  no  remoter  spot  than  one  of 
the  adjacent  islands  ? — "  Torsello  xe  beo,  no  si  pol  negar ;  la 
campagna  xe  bea;  ma  btmdctta  la.  >fiA  Venexia."  Here  was  a 
picture  in  little  of  the  unconquerable  loyalty  to  tlie  soil,  of  the 
love  of  La  Terra  mcttpable  of  dying. 

Fergusaon  allote  a  few  pages  to  an  account  of  the  leading 
edifioee.  irith  lUufitntioiu  of  their  pxeeeot  aspect  He  specifies 
the  Oa  d'Oro^  formedy  the  pakoo  Santa  Sofia,  erected  fiir  the 
procurator  Marino  Contarini,  and  the  Foacari  and  Pisani  fnansions. 
Bnskm  adds  the  Badoer  and  others.  The  Grimani,  which  as 
well  as  the  Pisani,  was  still  niaintiiined  in  1824,  when  Hazlitt 
was  at  Venice,  is  now  the  Post  Office;  the  Loredano  has  been 
converted  into  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  and  the  Pisani  has  been 
dismantled,  the  great  family  picture  by  Veronese  having  found 
its  way  to  Eugiund. 

But  a  witness  of  a  diflfomit  order,  who  was  at  Venice  in 
1497->98,  Fietro  Casola  of  Milan,  refers  to  the  great,  faeaotifiil, 
and  xich  palaces,  of  100,000,  50,000,  and  30,000  dncats,  which 
he  beheld,  with  their  contents  and  ownets,  sad  rather  tiiesomdj 
makes  up  bis  mind  that  to  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  them 
all  would  be  too  arduous  an  undertaking  for  him,  and  one  more 
suitable  for  a  person  making  a  longer  stay  in  Venice. 

The  general  plan  and  the  distribution  of  space  obviously 
depended  on  the  views  of  the  original  builder,  and  no  two  piles 
were  externally  or  internally  identical.  Many  had  gardens,  eo 
long  as  eircumstanoes  allowed,  and  Sanaovino  specifies  several  ss 
existing  in  his  tima  They  may  be  regazded  ss  surviyals  of  a 
still  hoger  number,  which  were  mainteined  with  assiduous  csie 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  if  the  more  reo^t  were  lees  pkntiM 
and  less  spacious,  they  were  laid  out  with  greater  cost  and  on  a 
model  which  ein braced  the  Intest  discoveries  in  horticulture  and 
the  newest  importations  from  the  tropics. 

The  facades  and  interiors  of  the  more  lea<liii„^  i  JitH  •  -bared 
with  the  sacred  buildings  the  early  taste  for  sculpture  and  uiiisaic. 
At  SS.  Apostoli,  till  its  demolition  in  1840,  was  the  Casa  dei 
Prova^  which  wss  indebted  for  its  unusual  appellation  to  two 
bas-reliefe  exhibiting  the  excellent  axioms:  Chi  atmiiia  tpuu, 
non  vada  diteahOj  snd  JH  di  te^  e  poi  di  nu  tftroi 

On  this  soil,  too,  we  encounter,  and  within  ecdeeissticsl  pre- 
cincts, as  in  England,  Holland,  and  elsewhere,  the  taste  for 
caricature,  which  did  not  scruple  to  ridicule  the  priest  and  the 
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monk  in  their  very  places  of  Bervice  or  worship,  but  which  some- 
times restricted  itself  to  playful  and  innocent  inversions  of 
realities,  as  where  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Porta  della  Madonna 
at  Saint  Mark's  two  cocks  are  exhibited,  carrying  a  fox  on  a 
pole. 

The  evolutions  of  the  Talace  of  Saint  Mark,  irom  its  earliest 
&lnio  and  aspeiife  Into  tbe  building  which  the  gxsat  Doge 
Mooenigo  beqaeathed  to  his  countiy  in  1423,  and  its  fiurther 
transition  to  the  symmetrical  and  rich  matari^  which  in  all  its 
main  features  has  lived  to  be  our  contemponiy,  may  be  said  to 
fovm  an  integral  part  of  the  Hepublic's  history ;  for  the  ducal 
residence  grew  with  the  growth  of  the  Venetian  power  and 
culture.  It  is  to  he  taken  as  proved  that  from  the  earliest 
infancy  of  a  government  by  Doges,  at  ail  events,  some  edifice  was 
set  apart,  not  only  for  the  support  of  the  dignity  of  the  State,  but 
for  the  practical  transaction  of  public  business.  Prior  to  the 
devdopment  of  administratian  by  departmenta,  the  palace  ivas 
the  absorbing  centre  oi  political  lifo;  and  as  we  find  to  have 
been  the  case  evdywheEe  else  at  this  period,  and  to  have  con- 
tinued in  the  East  down  to  quite  modern  days,  the  judicial  and 
executive  fonotions  were  retained  to  a  large  extent  in  the  same 
hands. 

In  the  same  manner  indeed  as  the  abode  of  the  chief  of  the 
Government  in  nearly  nil  countries,  not  only  in  the  Middle  Agas, 
as  in  the  Castello  di  Corte  of  the  Gonzagas  in  Mantua,  L)uc  as  at 
Pans  down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  at  Delhi  down  to  our 
own  time,  the  ducal  rendenoe  at  Venice,  originally  eataUiahed  at 
Heraciia»  anfaeequently  at  Malamocco,  and  finally  at  Bialto,  was 
the  leading  institution  in  tlie  BepubUc  and  the  pivot  round 
which  everything  else  revolved. 

The  earliest  palpable  approach  to  our  knowledge  of  a  palace 
is  the  tidings,  in  976,  of  its  partial  destrnction,  with  the  intima- 
tion that  two  reigns  spent  themselves  witliout  seeing  it  brought 
back  to  a  habitable  condition.  Otho  MI.  of  Germany,  who 
stayed  at  Venice  four  days  iu  998,  is  Siiid  to  liave  expressed 
admiration  of  the  building  as  he  then  saw  it  and  lodged  in  it. 
We  know  very  little  about  it^  except  that  it  was  built  in  the 
Indo-Bysantme  taste,  tuneted,  embattled,  and  walled,  and  that 
the  imperial  visitor  was  accommodated  in  one  of  the  towem^in 
what  became  known  as  the  Torricella,  and  was  in  fact  tbe  last 
vestige  of  the  Middle  Age  fortress. 
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Tbm  historian  Sagorniniu,  who  wxote  his  narrative  in  the 
first  quart-er  of  the  eleventh  centurj',  informs  us  that  the 
palnrn  pr«'cted  by  An^^clo  Participa/.io  or  Badocr  about  810  was 
still  sLandinG;  in  his  Liuie ;  but  it  had  doulith  ^s  undergone  aa 
immense  aiuount  of  repair  and  aliemiKJu  in  ciie  course  of  two 
centuries,  especiaUj  after  the  catastrophe  of  976,  of  which  Sagor- 
ninuB  might  have  been  an  eye-witneea. 

Tbe  five  of  1106  oommitfeed  eetions  devasfeataooa  on  the  dncal 
abode ;  and  ite  eeoond  reefcomtion  me  a  work  of  tima  In  1116, 
when  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  came  to  see  a  tity  of  which  the 
fiune  had  reached  him,  it  had  probably  recovered  its  usual  ap- 
pearance, for  his  Majesty  was  powerfully  impressed  by  its 
beauty  as  Otho  had  Ijeen  m  998.  Such  as  it  may  have  l>een  in 
1116,  it  doubtless  remained  in  1175,  about  which  time  the  Doge 
Ziani  considerably  ampliiied  and  embellished  it,  and  rendered  it 
the  imposing  Byzantine  palace  which  in  1201  elicited  £rom  a 
dietingniahed  French  visitor — ^the  Mat^hal  de  Champagne,  whooe 
egres  had  rested  on  many  a  noble  chAteau — a  cordial  enoominm. 
Nor  was  YiUehardoitin  improsaod  apparently  so  mnoh  bj  the 
stateliness  of  its  proportions  as  by  its  commodious  interior ;  which 
for  us  is  really  a  point  of  superior  importance.  He  telle  na  that 
it  was  "  very  beautiful  and  abounding;  in  rooms." 

But  it  was  during  the  reign  of  I'ietro  Gradeuigo,  aud  posterior 
to  the  constitutional  changes  of  1297,  that  the  first  step  was 
taken  toward  the  replacement  of  the  Ziani  building  by  a  new 
Gothic  palace,  and  the  provision  not  only  of  public  offices,  but  of 
adequate  accommndati'mi  for  the  deHberstive  oounoilB.  Tbe  latter 
hitherto  had  had  no  regular  place  of  meeting  aasigned  to  their  use; 
but  the  old  palace  was  expected  to  satisfy  all  wants,  including  the 
transaction  of  official  business,  the  reception  of  distinguished  guests^ 
and  debates  on  questions  of  European  moment.  The  Arrengo, 
however,  or  National  Conventio!i.  so  long  as  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  more  or  less  nominallv  survived,  the  Dotie's  house 
was  not  calculated  to  hold  ;  and  there  is  no  (AUi^iiua  to  duubt  that 
when  the  people  were  summoned  at  stated  seasons  to  meet,  it  was 
in  the  open  air  or  in  the  Basilica  that  the  gathering  took  plaoek 
Hete  again  the  Oovenuneat  set  to  work  piecemealp  obeying  the 
prineiple  foillowed  almost  throughout  the  andoit  world,  partly 
doubtless  firom  an  insufficiency  of  funds  for  continuouB  labours; 
and  the  superb  quadiang^  which  we  have  now  the  opportunity 
of  aurveying  at  our  leiaure  was  the  labour  of  oentnrieSi  and  more 
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than  that,  of  two  successive  architectural  epochs  ^ — the  Gothic, 
which  was  completed  between  1301  and  142^?,  and  the  Early 
Kenaisaance.  Of  the  Gothic  palace  certain  portions  were  fonnd 
to  be  capable  of  adaptation  ;  and  the  Great  Council  Chamber  on 
the  side  looking  toward  the  sea  is  substantially  the  room  origin- 
ally oommenoed  in  1340  firom  the  designs  of  Calendario — whose 
share  in  tiie  Fall«co  oontpix*^  cost  him  his  life— and  not  properly 
finisfaed  tall  1400.  But  of  the  edifice^  which  ViUehanUmiti  heheld 
in  1 201»  no  vestiges  wiistever  remain.  It  hj  neatw  the  Onnd 
Ganal  than  the  more  recent  building,  partly  on  the  site  of  the 
spacious  Molo;  and  between  its  walls  and  the  sea  was  nothing 
but  a  narrow  passage  or  fondamento  for  pedestrians.  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  in  proceed in<^  with  the  incessant  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion the  Government  was  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  ulterior 
contingency  of  removing  the  Gothic  block  when  its  successor 
was  ready  In  all  respects  for  nsa  Yet^  while  such  was  the 
actual  oonne  eventnally  panned,  it  ia  hegrond  queation  that  the 
mleis  of  Venice  in  their  desultory  and  hilrhy-bit  mode  of 
progress,  acted  a  good  deal  at  random,  and  were  nnprqpared  ffx 
the  glorious  outcome.  The  fruit  of  their  fragmentazy  and  inter- 
mittent exertions  revealed  itself  to  them  as  one  stage  after 
another  in  the  process  of  transformation  was  reached ;  and  it 
cannot  have  failed  to  inspire  a  proud  sensation  when,  through 
the  courageous  initiation  of  the  Doge  Mocenijjo,  the  Prince's 
house  was  after  all  rebuilt,  and  the  entire  Ziau;  pile  cleared  away 
to  form  a  sea  fat^adc,  and  set  off  in  their  tme  proportions  the  new 
and  coetly  sidiiteotDral  range.^ 

The  unfortunate  fire  of  1479  inflicted  coetly  damage  on  the 
private  pordan  allotted  to  the  Doge»and  destroyed  many  hia> 
tofical  monuments ;  and  fiom  various  cauaee  great  delay  occurred 
in  repairing  the  lo«<<» ;  and  in  1483  there  was  another,  but  less 
serious  disaster.  Even  in  149  8  thn  building  operations  were 
incomplete,  80,000  ducats  hud  betu  spent,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  the  architect,  who  absconded,  had  embezzled  at  least  12,000 
of  the  amount.  Yet,  when  Brother  Pelix  Faber  was  at  Venice 
hefore  1457,  he  was  lost  in  admiration  of  the  palace,  as  he  saw 

1  Straet  {Bridt  md  MoitU$  in  tii4  MidtU$  Ago,  1865,  p.  148)  differa  ftim 
BnddD  in  ngnd  to  the  tpM*  of  time  oeeupled  in  p0rHein  &t  tne  Itnildmg. 

'  The  Urge  print  hy  Joat  Amman,  1565,  seems  to  sliew  tliat  shops  lon^  Lontiiiue<l 
to  dufigiur«  t]i«  immediately  ooatiguoos  site.  In  a  somewhat  later  eograviog  after 
TitiM  publUMd  Ity  Littdx,  these  mean  mad  diiignaaUo  tionteeiMM  have  Inmui 
■wi)^  sWBjr,  tad  tilt  MM  towiid  the  Hdo  it  mnoli  m  w*  doit  im  it. 
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it,  both  exterior  and  interior,  even  to  the  Doge's  bedchamber,  m 
that  the  urgent  needs  of  the  case  had  beeu  more  or  less  expedi- 
tiously carried  out.  Fal)er  refers  to  a  pleasure-garden  (iirt- 
darivm),  planted  with  fruit  trees  and  aromatic  shruba,  as  being 
"supra  pulatium,"  from  which  we  are  perhaps  to  understand  a 
greenery  on  the  Imda.  The  moral  which  tha  worthy  Genmn 
friar  drawa  ia  ihat  the  Turks,  on  beholding  such  aplemdoor  and 
luxQzy,  mnat  arrive  at  the  concUiaion  that  ChriatiimB  have  no 
&tth  in  a  fntore  atatei 

Farther  casualties  ensued  in  1574  and,  above  all,  in  1577  ; 
and  it  is  from  the  extensive  works  of  repair  and  replacement, 
which  the  latter  catastrophe  necesaitat'ed,  nnd  which  were  not 
actually  completed  till  1675,  that  the  palace  as  we  know  and  behold 
it  actually  dates.  The  internal  arrangements  for  warmth  in 
wintry  weather  seem  to  have  been  as  purely  Venetian  aa  those  in 
modem  daja  viaible  throughont  the  dtjr.  Biaziera  and  oU-atovea 
Were  the  only  fionna  of  heating  apparatna;  and  the  Dogs  Bembo. 
who  had  been  aoouatcnned  to  a  aea&ring  Iife»  ia  found  about  1618 
bitterly  complaining  <tf  the  oold,  when  the  CoundU  sat  Ute  in 
the  evenings  during  unusual  pressure  of  work. 

Tlie  Lion  of  Saint  Mark  was  restored  to  ite  place  in  1814 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  ;  but  the  Gospels  in  the  claw  was 
missing,  having  been  mislaid  in  the  transit  to  Pans  at  the 
Revolution.  The  Four  Horses,  also  part  of  the  French  trophies, 
found  their  way  back  at  the  same  time  to  their  old  station  over 
the  portico  of  Saint  Mark'a.  Of  pnie  Greek  copper,  theae  noble 
monnmenta  had  been  removed  from  Chioa,  where  they  are  said  to 
have  been  executed  for  the  Byaantine  Emperor  Theodosioe 
in  the  fifth  cmtuiy;  and  at  the  conqueat  of  Constantinople  in 
1204  they  were  claimed  by  the  Venetians  as  prizes  of  war.  They 
are  unique  as  an  example  of  an  ancient  bronze  quadriga,  and  won 
the  admiration  of  Petrarch  wiien  be  was  at  Venice  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  front  of  the  grand  old  Basilica,  which  resembled  nothing 
around  it  even  in  a  metropolia  bo  tinctured  with  Orientaliem,  and 
which  ia  apt  to  impxeea  ua  at  ihia  hour  aa  hardly  leas  forogn  to 
the  place  occupied  by  it  than  Cleopatra'a  Needle  to  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  were  erected  in  course  of  time  on  enriched  bronze 
pedeetala  the  three  tiagstafii^  from  which  l<mg  waved  the  ailken 
banners  of  Venice,  Cyprus,  and  Candia.  A  feature  which  is 
oommon  to  so  many  public  placea  in  Europe,  and  which  here  is 
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reputed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  daily  life  and  experience 
since  the  ninth  century,  are  the  pigeons,  immemorinl  freeholders 
of  the  Piazza,  but  originally  as-^  iciated  with  the  popular  usage  on 
Palm  Sunday  of  releasing  a  number  of  doves,  for  which  the  by- 
standers scrambled,  and  which  were  fattened  against  Easter. 

We  dioiild  not  too  hBatily  reproaeh  the  Venetiaiis  with  a 
paraiinonions  or  vacillatiiig  policy,  where  their  honour  and 
dignily  were  so  piofoiiiidly  conoenMd.  For  theae  elteratioiis  in 
the  capital^  judicious  and  sensible  as  th^  oonld  hardly  fidl  to 
appear  when  they  had  been  achieved,  were  apt  to  present  them- 
selves to  many  in  the  light  of  unwise  refinements,  while  the 
national  resources  were  demanded  for  the  maintenance  of  foreii^m 
wars  or  for  domestic  reforms  of  more  general  utility ;  and  w  ■  ai  e 
looking  uL  a  time  when  a  chivalrous  enthusiasm  for  art  was 
hardly  understood  even  by  the  governments  of  Italy. 
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Origin  tnd  BlM  of  lb*  dmitih— Frimitivs  KederiMti  wl  BJiflew  Diofle—  WHttf^ 

Grado  rtiul  Aquilpia-  Redistribution  of  Sees— Supremacy  of  Doge  of  the  earlier 
epoch  over  the  Churrh — Conoeotration  ol  b^cuUr  and  spiritual  juiisdiction  in  the 
governing  family — Monastic  Institutions — Lay  Patronage? — Lict'iitioiisneas  of  tlra 
mwliif.val  religious  fiat*niitii>J5  and  bitit^-rhfXKjs — Tli(>  Rich  Patriarch  of  Orado, 
Fortunatus — His  liciiefftctious— Ilis  Will  (Slii) — Trauslatiou  of  Saiut  Mark 
(8'J9) — He  becomes  the  Patron  Saint  of  tlie  Republic — Foundation  of  Saint 
Uark'e  Cltapel— Bitaalwtio  changes  in  tbo  SNtrioei  of  oerUin  Dalmatian 
CSnifcbM  in  fbe  TVitth  CMitory — Bstabtiahment  of  the  H0I7  Offlce  (1289) — 
Stringent  limitations  on  it«  |Kt\sor — Heiesy  and  scejiticisin  at  Venice — 
Potnurch  and  the  unbeliever — Venetian  toleration — Ke8|iectful  opposition  to 
Fontifloal  interfinrenoe — Beneficial  political  effects — Evolution  of  the  Chapel  of 
Saint  Mark  into  thp  Basilica — Ritual  cnijiloj-cd  there — Transfer  of  the  Metro- 
lolitanata  from  (irado  to  Venice  in  1464 — Kinst  I'atriaich  of  Venice- 
Mortuaries — Ecclesiastical  policy  of  Venice — Concurrent  support  and  resistance 
to  tlie  PftpM^— OratoriM  in  private  houMS — Ineflestunl  oppoiitioii  of  the  Holy 
9m  to  tkcir  bontmnano*. 

The  band  of  fogitiTra  which,  in  the  fifth  oentiiiy,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  eeek  an  asylum  in  the  Salt-Lagoon,  at  fint  endeavoured 

to  reconcile  themselves  to  their  strange  and  humble  lot'  hy 
indulginL'  the  sense  of  security  and  cherishing  the  hope  of  return. 
But  aftairs  soon  wore  a  dilferent  aspect.  An  increase  of  comfort 
and  prosperity  within,  coupled  with  the  unabated  force  of  external 
pressure,  slowly  fostered  in  the  mind  of  the  Colonists  a  spirit 
of  natioiiality.  Hie  Salt>  Lagoon  gradually  became  ^Mopukus: 
gradually  by  industry  and  peraeveraaoe  the  eodka  formed  mthin 
its  ocmfined  aiea  a  flourubing,  thoui^  amall,  aettlement;  and  on 
those  lonely  strands,  whioh  had  been  hitherto  abandoned  to  the 
ahepheni  and  the  fisherman,  rose  up  the  hearths  and  altars  of  a 
new  people :  rose  up  the  foundations  of  Venetia  Princeps. 

It  is  reconipd  that,  in  421,  a  church  in  honour  of  Saint 
James  was  founiled  on  the  Isle  of  Kialto,  under  the  joint 
patronage  of  ^^Sevenauus  Daulus,  bishop  ol  i  adua,  Jucundus, 

^1  Zanetti,  Beir  origine  di  alcttne  arti pnsso  li  ycMziani,  p.  IS. 
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bishop  of  Treviso,  Ambrosiua,  biahop  of  AXtmo,  and  £po,  bishop 

of  Oderzo.^  Tlie  circumstance,  under  which  the  foundations 
of  San  Giacomo  were  laid  in  the  early  part  of  the  hfth 
century,  belongs  to  the  most  venerable  of  Venetian  traditiona 
It  is  related  that,  when  the  fugitive*  from  the  terra  jirma  bad 
alieady  begun  the  erection  of  houaes  on  the  island,  a  oonflagia- 
tim  brake  oat  in  the  dweUing  of  a  poor  bofttanaii^  naiiMd 
Satlnopo,  and  ooasumed  that  and  aavetal  of  tbe  oontiguoitt 
buildings:  vdieraupon  the  aoflbren  engaged  that  thej  wonld 
exhibit,  if  the  flames  were  extinguished,  their  gratitude  by  ralnng 
on  the  site  of  the  fenTman's  h amble  residence  a  church  in  honour 
of  Saint  James.  Their  wishes  were  fulfilled ;  their  vow  was 
accomplished ;  and  on  the  very  ground,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
present  church  of  San  (Tim^onio  di  Kiulto,  the  ancient  Venetians 
laid,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  hrsfc  stone  of  the  first 
Christian  temple,  which  rose  from  the  morasses  of  the  Adriatic,  as 
an  eternal  monument  of  their  faith  and  God-eerving  humility. 
In  Venioe  there  is  no  spot  whieh  has  associations  so  solemn,  so 
holj,  and  so  ead. 

A  few  years  later,  in  fulfilment  of  another  tow,  a  second 
Church  with  an  Oratory  was  built  at  Dorsoduro,  and  dedicated  to 
the  archangel  Raphael,  by  Adriana,  wife  of  Genusius,  a  Pudnan 
noble,  who  had  fle<l  the  neighbouring  lagoon,  on  the  a]  ])roach 
of  the  Huna,  with  his  numerous  family.  The  huslmud,  winlnug 
to  remain  behind  till  the  last  moment,  sent  his  wife  and  children 
forward,  and  Adriana,  anxious  for  his  safety,  declared  tiiat  so  soon 
as  he  arrived  in  the  lagoon  she  would  shew  her  gratitude  by 
founding  a  ohnzeh  and  oratory  in  honour  of  the  ainhaugeL  One 
of  Adriana's  daughters  afterward  became  Abbess  of  San  Zaocaria, 
whioh  was  then  the  only  nunnery  in  Venice,  and  which  stood'  in 
the  same  street  or  contrada  as  the  house  of  Gen \i bins. 

The  Abbey  was  probably  coeval  with  the  church  of  San 
Giacomo.  A  slight  chain  of  circ omittances  tempts  one  to 
accept  the  conclusion,  that  two  out  of  the  three  vamt  venerable 
monuments  in  the  city  owed  their  exiuteuue  to  the  same 
funily. 

We  are  zegaxding  a  period  almost  prshietorlB,  a  dty  without 
a  metropolis  or  any  settled  prinoiples  of  government  As  £ur  as 
the  eys  eonld  scan,  tbe  vast  thou^  unprodnotive  domain  of  San 

*  Dudolo^  Ub.    pi,  es ;  Saavdo,  Viu^  p.  400. 
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Zaccaria  exUiuded,  aud  shed  the  ^'mcioua  influence  ot  religion 
around  ;  hut  it  was  gradually  curtailed,  until  the  boundary -Ime  of 
the  abbey  lay  at  some  distance  fironi  the  Riva  side  of  the  Rio  di 
Palazzo.  If  itA  proportions  grew  less  ample,  it^  opulence,  sanctity, 
and  politkMd  inflttence  steadily  inoreaaed;  it  ivae  more  than  onoe  ze- 
built ;  holy  relics  from  all  perls  foaod  their  way  into  ite  eanotuaiy; 
and  no  foreigner  who  'visited  tbe  city  omitted  a  pilgrimage  to  a 
spot  so  wealthy  and  so  rich  in  hist  vi  i  a!  as^iations.  Ftom  ite 
convenient  vicinity  to  the  palace,  Sun  Zaccaria  was  constantly 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  chief  magistrate,  who  reach^  it 
by  passing  out  of  the  gate  near  the  site  of  the  modi  i  n  entrance 
to  the  Inner  Court,  and  crosfsiau;  the  Ponte  della  FaLhii  ,  it  was 
to  Venice  in  feudal  times  much  what  the  Palace  and  Abbey  of 
Westminster  were  to  each  other ;  and  on  tbe  roll  of  its  superiors 
were  to  be  seen  the  names  of  the  most  iUnstriousjfiuniUes  and  the 
daog^tera  of  Df^ges. 

Tbm,  even  when  the  great  abbey  was  no  loogsr  what  it  had 
been  remembered  in  t  rritorial  impoartanoe,  the  ground  which  it 
had  vacated  remained  during  ages  open  or  thinly  inhabited. 

In  452,  when  Altinum  itself  wa^  on  the  eve  of  destruction, 
the  episcopal  see  was  transferred  to  l  orcello. 

Thme  traditions  form  the  oldest  historical  monuments  of 
the  ecclesiastical  iiiatory  of  the  Republic  which,  with  those  excep- 
tions, presents  a  perfect  Uank  tiU  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 
But  subsequently  to  that  pexiod  tbe  hierarchic  system  was  rapidly 
developed  by  the  freeh  irruptions  of  barbarians  and  by  a  constant 
influx  from  all  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  In  550,  two  churches, 
one  in  honour  of  Saint  Theodore,  the  original  Tutelary  Saint  of 
Venice,  the  other  in  that  of  the  martyrs  Menna  and  Geminian, 
were  founde<i  at  Rialto  ^  l)y  Xarse.s,  lieut-enant  of  Justinian  in 
Italy,  in  requital  of  the  zeal  which  the  inlanders  had  shown  in 
transporting  some  Lombard  mercenaries  from  Aquileia  (by  Grado 
aud  Broudolo)  to  Ravenna  in  their  flat-bottomed  vessels. 

There  is  a  school  of  legendary  tradition,  which  offers  to 
explain  and  elucidate  the  oironmstanoes,  under  which  some  of 
these  eariy  movements  and  migraticos  occurred,  and  which 
resulted  in  consolidating  the  loose  and  imperiiact  elements  driven 
from  vaiiofis  directions  toward  the  lagoons  into  something 
approaching  an  orderly  and  self-sustaining  society  under  a 
systematic  and  acknowledged  government.  Nearly  a  century 
>  Sftaaorino,  FmiHa  dtteritta,  Uh.  i .  p.  109. 
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and  a  half  of  retrospect  had  already  accQmulated  behind  the 
Venetians  when  the  final  influx  of  fugitives  sought  safety  from 
the  Lombards  in  or  about  568.  Narses  had  doubtless  uncon- 
sciously paid  for  the  Venetian  succour  in  a  way  singularly 
advantageous  to  the  obsequious  little  State  ;  for  he  not  only 
created  the  lirsb  sembkuoe  of  a  Christian  oouununiou,  but 
Stimulated  by  his  example  othon  to  follow  in  his  sUpa  The 
ingsnuoas  and  confiding  temper  of  those  who  fizst  committed  to 
paper  these  oral  leooids  without  the  omisBum  of  a  word»  when 
generations  had  come  and  had  gone  since  the  alleged  events 
occurred,  commands  our  forbearance,  if  not  our  sympathy.  The 
Lombards  are  characterised  as  the  cruellest  of  pagans  sweeping 
down  Friuli ;  and  the  people  of  Altinura,  even  those  perhaps  wlio 
regained  their  home??,  prepared  to  emigrate  once  more  and  for 
ever.  Some  fled  to  parts  of  the  mainland :  but  others,  undecided 
what  to  do,  instituted  a  three  days'  tast  and  prayer,  that  God 
might  disclose  to  them  His  wilL  Th^  heard  a  voice,  resembling 
thnndsr,  which  said, "  Climb  ye  up  to  the  tower  and  view  the 
stars.'*  Wherenpon  Paul,  bishop  of  Altinun,  did  as  he  was 
bidden,  and,  viewing  the  heavens^  he  beheld  the  stars  placed  just 
as  the  ialandB  in  the  lagoon  were.  So  they  quitted  their  hearths 
and  homes,  and  repaii^  to  a  spot  in  the  lagoons,  which,  that 
they  might  he  })erjxitually  reminded  of  the  okl  many -towered 
Altinum,  they  agreed  to  call  Torcelh ;  and  the  first  thing  which 
they  tliuught  to  do  was  to  ertxit  a  church  to  Marj^  the  Virgin, 
beautiful  in  form  and  fair,  with  precious  marble  pavements, 
^en  a  priest  of  Altinum,  who  was  among  the  new-<fameis,  and 
whose  name  was  Manro,  had  a  vision  in  which  St  Erssmiis  and 
St.  Hennes  shewed  him  where  he  shonld  build  a  church  in  their 
names  and  honour.  And  as  he  walked  along,  he  beheld  a 
white  cloud,  from  which  issued  two  rays  of  the  sun  of  glorious 
effulgence,  which  fell  upon  him ;  and  a  voice  cried  out  to  him, 
"  I  am  the  Saviour  and  Lord  of  all  the  earth  The  ground 
wherwn  thou  standest,  I  give  to  thee,  thereon  lu  Imild  a  church 
in  My  name."  And  a  second  voice  mn\  :  I  am  Mury,  mother 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  I  bid  you  build  another  ohuioh  to  me.** 
The  exoellent  Mauro  subsequently,  in  wandning  about  the  lid*, 
met  with  an  old  man  sitting  on  the  ground,  who  announced 
himself  as  St  Peter  the  Apostle,  and  by  him  stood  a  youngea:  one, 
who  proved  to  be  the  servant  of  God,  Antolinus,  who  said  to 
Mauro :  "  I  suffiBced  for  the  name  of  Christ  \  I  bid  you  build  a 
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little  church  for  me,  hard  hj  tho  MaBter's  church.  Be  instant 
day  and  uight  in  memory  ul  me ,  and  whatsoever  you  ask  of  me 
ahaU  be  given  imto  yon."  The  good  foridst  next  came  to  an 
island  (Vignola)  foil  of  vineyarda,  which  bon  the  whitest  grapes ; 
but  he  widutood  the  temptatioii  to  partake  of  the  firnit,  ami 
presently,  as  he  advanced,  he  saw,  seated  amid  a  white  cloud,  a 
little  maiden,  who  said :  "  I  am  Giaatiiia,  who  Buffered  in  Padna 
city  for  Christ's  sake ;  I  pray  you,  priest  of  Grod,  build  me  a 
little  church  in  my  honour."  He  shortly  encountered  a  second 
maiden  of  even  tenderer  years,  on  whom  a  ^'re;it  and  lustrous 
cloud  shed  its  light :  and  as  the  cloud  ajipmached  nearer,  Mauro 
became  aware  of  a  man  of  noble  mien,  riaiug  above  the  sun,  who 
introduced  himsdf  aa  BL  John  the  Baptist,  and  who  gave  him 
his  benediction  upon  hia  election  as  first  bishop  of  Torcdkv 
placing  in  his  hand  a  scrip  and  on  his  finger  a  miiaonlons  ring. 

We  reach  the  end  of  tliis  pretty  story  before  we  discover  that 
we  have  been  listening  to  the  narration  of  a  dream ;  but  the 
ancient  chronicler  assures  us  that  it  was  all  perfectly  true,  and 
we  acquiesce  to  the  ext<?nt  of  allowing  that  he  set  down  what 
he  or  his  forefathers  had  he^ird,  and  that  both  believed  the 
particulars.  If  any  one  attempts  to  penetrate  beyond  the  surface, 
he  may  emerge  again  with  an  impression  that  such  assurances 
of  superhuman  inteipodtion  aided  the  foimdation  of  the  paient 
ohnxdhes  of  Yenioe,  while  the  latter  lent  stability  and  permanence 
to  the  new  politioal  organisation. 

In  577,  Paul,  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  flying  from  the  per- 
secution of  the  Lombards,  took  shelter  at  Grado,  where  he  built 
the  church  of  Saint  Euphpmia.  Six  years  later,  while  the 
neighlxiuring  church  of  Aquileia  was  tiiinted  by  the  heresies  of 
Arius,  Grado  became,  by  virtue  of  a  Concordat  between  the 
8uoces8or  of  Paul  and  the  Holy  See  (20th  April  583),  the 
metropolitanate  of  Venice  and  Istria;  and  nineteen  provincial 
Sees,  among  whidi  were  those  of  Padna,  Oderso,  Altino,  Itieste. 
Emonia,  Oonoordia,  Po]a»  Paienso,  and  lYento^  were  placed  under 
the  pastoral  rule  of  the  Primate  Elias.'  In  690,  Caorlo 
received  John,  bishop  of  Concordia.  In  630,  no  fewer  than 
eight  churches  were  built  at  Rialto.^  Eight  years  afterward, 
Paul,  bishop  of  Padua,  a  fugitive  and  an  exile  estuVtlished  a  See 
at  MalanifKtco.  P'inally,  in  650.  tlirpo  (lninli<s,  dedicated  to 
SS.  Sergio  and  liacco,  San  Massimo  ana  San  Marcelliano,  were 
'  Ughelliu,  Italia  Hacra,  v.  p.  88.  ^  Sttowviuo^  Cron.  Ken.,  p.  8. 
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founded  bj  the  Torcellese  on  the  Isle  of  CoBtansiHOa  These  early 
temples  were  rude  and  inelegant;  their  domes  were  not  gilded, 
nor  their  walls  inlaid  with  fresco,  nor  their  porches  exquisitely 
carved.  On  the  contrfiry,  although  their  interiors  might  l)e  more 
or  leas  richly  eiul>elli.shcd  with  the  treasures  which  their  tounderR 
had  mived  from  the  ruins  oi  tiieir  old  home,  wood  was  the  material 
generally  employed  in  (heir  oonitraetion,  and  Iheir  etjle  wkb 
eimple  and  unpretending.  Yet  the  andent  Venetians  fonnd  them 
not  lees  appUoaUe  to  the  rites  of  lehgion,  Uian  thoee  qplendid 
monuments  wbicfa  were  aftorward  laJaed  by  the  genius  of  the 
Early  Masters. 

The  late  treaty  with  the  Holy  See,  which  conferred  ujwn  the 
Patriarch  of  Onido  the  right  of  supreme  jurimlictiou  over  niuoteen 
episcopjil  .sees  in  the  adjoining  provinces,  while  on  the  one  hand 
it  seemed  to  promote  the  am))itiou8  view.s  of  the  Court  ot  Eome, 
hy  extending  its  influence  tluoughout  the  Venetian  dominion,  was 
extramely  advantageous  on  the  other  hand  to  the  Bepublic 
herself,  both  in  a  oommercial  and  political  reject ;  impelled  by 
that  entecprising  spirit  whioh  distinguished  them  in  so  marked  a 
degree,  the  merchants  of  Venice  gradually  formed  marts  and 
depdts  at  Justinople  and  the  neighb<Miring  cities  ;  thdr  urbane 
manners  and  judicious  moderation  won  in  their  ffu  onr  a  general 
feeling  of  coutidence  and  goodwill :  IrieudshipH,  mlimacie.s,  und 
matrimonial  alUauoes,  followed  m  a  natural  consequence ;  and 
tlie  early  connection,  which  the  Venetians  thus  established, 
through  a  spiritual  m^um,  with  the  Venetian-  and  Illyrio 
FroTinoest  may  be  oonsideied  as  having,  in  no  sligbt  d^^ree, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  subsequent  lednotion  of  that  territory 
beneath  their  rule. 

But  it  was  hardly  to  be  expeoted  that  the  privily  would 
long  remain  undisputed.  A  rival  pretender  to  the  metropolitanate 
soon  api)eared  in  the  holder  of  the  new  ]>atriiirchal  dignity  which 
the  Lomhanls  had  founded,  shortly  after  the  eatablishraent  of 
their  power,  ut  Aquileia.  The  latter,  how^ever,  was  at  once 
pronounced  by  the  Pope  to  have  no  legitimate  existence  or 
authority,  and  the  election  of  the  Abbot  Johannes,  first  tii  iA» 
Alien  patriarchs  of  Aquileia,  was  solemnly  condemned  l:^  Boni- 
faoe  IV.  as  uncanonieal  and  null,  the  Synod  whioh  ohose  and 
ordained  that  prelate  baring  been  convened  entirely  without  the 
knowledge  or  sanction  of  his  Holiness :  nor  was  it  till  the  year 
720,  when  the  Lombards  suoceeded  in  conoiUating  the  Papal  See 
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by  the  annexation  of  certain  territory  to  the  Ecflesiastical 
States,  that  the  new  Qiuioh  of  Aquilei&  was  admitted  into  the 
couimuniou.^ 

After  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Allxim  lu  the  year  800,  the 
patriarchs  of  Aquileia  became  sovereigns  of  FnuU  and  feudal 
Lards  of  Gamiola and  they  beoune  at  the  same  time  the  most 
troublesome  enemiee  of  Veuosk  The  enGEoachmeats  of  the 
patriaich  of  Gvado  on  their  see,  and  the  extension  of  bis  inflattifle 
and  jurisdiction  over  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  Frinli,  excited  their 
jealousy,  and  seemed  to  justify  their  depredations;  and  during  a 
period  of  nearly  six  hundred  years  the  two  primates  were  engaged 
in  a  desultor}'  course  of  petty  warfare,  in  which  the  Aquileian 
was  always  the  a'?8ailant,  and  generally  the  loser.  This  church- 
man, the  corsairs  ol  iS'arenta,  and  all  tlie  uavai  and  niiliiary 
fxeebooteis  who  lay  about  her,  became  to  Venice  what  the 
SabineSk  the  .^nianSt  and  the  Volsdatis  had  been  to  Boma 

The  nmneiouB  islands,  which  constituted  the  Do^mIo,  were 
divided  into  the  five  bishoprics  of  Equilo,  Toroello,  Caorlo,  Mala- 
mooco,  and  Citta  Nuova  (New  Heraclia),  to  which  were  subsequently 
added  those  of  Olivolo  and  Chioggia ;  the  former  was  created  in 
766  by  the  severance  of  Rialto,  Zimole,  Luprio,  Dursoduro,  and 
Olivolo  from  the  diocese  of  Malamot^co,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  parent  and  till  that  date  the  only  one,  as  we  do  not  hear 
of  any  see  of  Old  Heraciiai  and  from  the  eomewhui  loose  and 
arlntrary  conditions,  under  which  these  dioceses  originally  came 
into  existence,  proceeded  a  ooiious  body  of  secular  customary  law, 
binding  only  within  a  particular  juiisdietion. 

Eadh  see  owed  allegiance,  and  paid  tribute,  to  the  metro- 
politanate  of  Grado;  and  prior  to  his  entry  into  office  each 
bishop-elect  was  approved  I'V  the  Doge  and  the  Po])e,  and  con- 
secrated liy  the  primate.^  In  the  usual  course  of  promotion,  an 
ecclesiastic  became  in  the  first  instance  the  Cur6  of  a  Parish  ; 
from  the  office  of  cure,  the  step  was  to  the  rectorship  or  piovanato, 
which  he  might  hold  with  a  canonry ;  from  the  latter  he  was 
laised  to  the  dignity  of  primioerio  of  Saint  Mark's,  and  thence 
to  the  Episcopal  Bench,  from  which  the  vacancies  in  the  metro- 
politanate  were  ordmarily  supplied.  But  the  exceptions  were 
numerous ;  and  it  is  probable  tiiat  these  exceptions  arose  in  Isige 

^  "  Diaaertazione  istorica  «opn  1'  antiohita  del  patrUrcato  d'  Aquileia," 
•  PmIo  fiiipi,  DMt  vuittrit  btH^ftdorit,  p.  7fl. 
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measure  from  the  great  facilities  which  Uie  Doge  enjoyed  under 
the  early  Constitution  for  elevating  his  own  relatives  or  political 
allies  at  j  leasore  irom  the  lower  to  the  superior  grades  of  the 

Priesthood. 

Unlike  the  uncient  Saxons,  whose  Witenagemote  possessed 
jurisdiotioii  both  in  civil  and  in  spiritual  matters,  the  Yeuetiaiifl 
organiaed  at  a  veiy  remote  period  a  Synod,  whieh  met  at  tineertain 
intenralB  under  tbe  nominal  pieaideaoj  of  the  Doge,  and  whidi 
oonoBted  of  the  patriaitsh  of  Grado,  of  the  bishops,  and  of  the 
other  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  which  took  exclusive 
cognizance  of  all  matters  of  a  purely  spuitual  nature,  or  of  any 
qiiCRtions  wliich  might  arise  in  connect  inn  with  ecclesiastical 
disciphne ;  and  on  such  points  the  judgment  of  tliis  Assembly 
was  generally  trenited  as  conclusive.  Indeed,  even  till  the  clo.se 
of  the  eighth  century,  the  clergy  enjoyed  couHiderable  influence, 
and,  as  Head  d  tiM  Omvoh,  the  Patgdandi  of  Giado  oooupied  an 
eminent  poeltion  in  the  State.  But  when  the  reins  of  govenunent 
paased  into  the  hands  of  the  great  Houses  of  Badoer  and  Sanudo, 
the  power  of  the  Priesthood  sensibly  decUned ;  the  Synod  became 
almost  entirely  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  prince,  who  convoked 
and  dis.«?olved  it  at  pleasure;'  \vithout  his  sanction,  its  acts  were 
ficponnted  void  ;  and  on  several  occasions,  when  they  expressed  a 
dissent  from  his  views,  its  decisions  were  whoUy  disregarded. 

In  the  flourishing  state  of  what  we  may  pnu'tically  view  as 
the  Monarchy,  the  reigning  House  and  its  adherents,  anxious 
to  eonsoUdate  tlmr  power,  invariably  aimed  at  engrossbg  tiie 
qpiiitual,  as  well  as  the  secuLur,  authority;  and  consequently, 
during  that  period,  the  Doge,  the  PatraaiGh  of  Giado,  and  the 
Bishops  of  Olivdo  and  Torcello,  were  ahuost  always  members  of 
the  same  faction,  not  unfrequently  of  the  same  fiunily. 

No  certain  principles  of  churcli  government  or  sacerdotal 
disciphne  were  yet  estaldislied  ;  and  in  that  primitive  age  even 
the  outline  of  a  canon  law  ih  .K('un.'-ely  discernilile.  Bishops  were 
often  elected,  and  deacond  ordained,  witliout  reference  to  their 
merits  or  qualifications,  througli  the  private  patronage  and 
personal  influenoe  of  the  Doge;  several  instances  ocouned,  in 
which  the  sees  of  ToroeUo  and  OUvolo  were  filled  in  that  manner 
by  unworthy  oandidates,  notwithstanding  the  lemonetfanoee  of 
the  clergy  and  of  the  patriarch ;  nor  do  the  incipient  nieaBiires 
of  ecdeaiftstical  reform,  which  were  introduced  toward  the  middle 
1  Da&dolo,  lib.  viL     137 ;  SmmU,  L  pi  S24. 
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of  tli>  eleventh  century,  afford  a  alight  pcoot  ot  the  laxitj  which 
had  prevailed  before  that  periocL 

The  Church  derived  its  reveuues  from  u  mulupheity  of 
sotuoes;  but  tithes  in  inouej  or  in  kind  wete  the  pdurapal 
support  of  benefioea.  Mortnaiies*  or  beiioti  upon  the  dead, 
fiimied  a  cleos  of  impoat  to  which  fefae  Yenetiea  legialaton  of  the 
Fiiat  Age  vera  no  strangers.  It  was  on  mortuaries,  and  on  an 
annual  poll  tax  of  three  hens  which  he  received  from  the  popula- 
tion of  a  jwirticiilar  district,  tliat  the  Bishop  of  Olivolo  almost 
wholly  relied  for  his  income  ;  and  on  the  former  account  he  waa 
familiarly  known  m  Vescovo  d*'  Mvrti,  or  tlie  Bishop  dJ  the  Dead. 
Much  in  the  same  way,  the  Bishop  of  Capri,  iu  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  derives  a  portion  of  his  income  £rom  a  duty  on  all  the 
quaila  in  the  lalandj  and  ia  then<?e  wiftlrmimftil  the  Biahop 
of  the  Quaib. 

In  canneotion  with  tlie  andent  theo(natio  polity  of  the  fie^ 

public,  it  18  proper  to  consider  the  system  pursued,  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  commonwealth,  with  regard  to  Monastic  Institutions.  It 
waa  ori'.n'nally  a  common  practice  for  monks  and  nuns  to  reside  in 
their  own  dwelliutrs,'  and  this  practice  verj'  probably  continued, 
even  when  the  necessity,  in  tiie  absence  of  ajjjiropriate  houses,  no 
longer  existed.  But  Holy  Societies  of  both  sexea  were  formed  in 
Venioe  at  a  very  remote  i>eriod,  and  they  were  founded  and  en- 
dowed, for  the  moat  part,  by  private  lhnu]ifiB»  which  aaanmed 
inTariably  the  light  of  patronage*  and  of  selecting  the  aister  or 
brother  Superior  from  their  own  kindred.*  In  a  State,  where  a  few 
wealthy  HouseBi  illustrious  alike  by  their  birth,  possessions,  and 
attainments,  arrogated  to  themselves  the  governing  power  in 
clerical  as  well  as  in  secular  matters,  this  principle  of  patronn^e 
was  almost  inevitable;  and  we  sliall  find  that  the  exclnsiAL  and 
engrossing  spirit,  l)y  which  the  policy  of  Venice  was  so  bLiongly 
marked  and  m  greatly  iutiueuced  iu  other  reap^ta,  tretipassed  on 
the  privacj  of  the  cloister.  In  points  of  general  discipline,  and 
in  questions  of  genezal  importanoe,  the  Synod  or  even  the  Aixengo 
might  have  a  powerful  voice,  and  exercise  a  Intimate  juriadic- 
tion ;  but  a  charter,  to  which  the  Doge  affixed  his  seal  or  sign- 
manual,  protected,  in  almost  every  case,  the  lights  of  the  foonder 
and  the  freedom  of  the  foundation  from  the  inquisitive  zeal  of 
the  clezgy ;  and  it  i»  a  fair  supposition  Uiat,  while  the  conduct  of 

*  LtlUraii  Ag.  Graih  ni'ja  topra  U  monnst.  r,  d;  Vrn.-Jn  nj  al'i'e  AnHMWd^  I76Q. 
>  TemAiua,  Antket  pkutia  di  Ftrnesia,  1781,  p.  S. 
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the  redusee  was  guided  by  the  long-eetablidied  rules  of  their 
respective  orders,  their  maintenance  and  management  jointly  de- 
volved on  the  Patron  and  the  Prior.  It  was  an  usual  practice 
to  appoint  in  all  Monasteries  an  Advocate  or  lay-administrator, 
whose  province  it  was  to  rei)re8ent  the  institution  iu  law-suits,  to 
manage  its  temporalities,  and  to  protect  it&  general  interests ; 
and  tiiie  ftmcticiMMy  mentioiifld  in  muuBj  doomnflmtB  of  early 
dote,  and  ivaa  bj  no  means  confined  to  Yenke  or  to  Italy. 

The  peooliar  t^tbem,  which  waa  applied  with  Ytitj  few,  if 
any,  exceptione,  to  all  endowments  of  a  eaoxed  chaiacter  in  Venice, 
clothed  the  patron  with  very  large  powers ;  and  at  the  aame  time 
that  tlie  latter  freely  placed  them  at  the  public  service  for  purposes 
of  worship  or  seclusion,  he  rarely  failed  to  claim  these  monuments 
of  private  muniticence  as  an  mtegral  portion  of  his  property  or 
heritage.  It  also  lrec|uently  happened  that,  where  several  en- 
dowments were  under  the  same  control,  a  church  was  transformed 
at  pleaaure  into  a  monaatery,  whenoTer  each  a  change  snited  the 
ooniremenoe  or  taste  of  the  founder  or  his  representatives;  and 
the  violBnce  of  partj  spirit  sometimes  oonTerted  the  monasteiy 
into  a  prison.  Elsewheie  oooasion  has  been  taken  to  shew  that 
religious  houses  were  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  practice  of 
countenancing  slavery,  and  that  persons  iri  that  condition,  both 
male  and  female,  were  employed  iu  the  monasteries  and  nunneries. 
But  another  and  more  agreealile  feature  in  these  iuHniutionH  waa 
their  value  as  re^iorts  or  refuges,  where  more  than  ordmaiy 
medical  skill  or  care  was  required. 

All  monsstedes  had  a  Toace  in  the  local  chapter/  and  it 
appears  that  these  holy  Fraternities  wwe  not  necessarily  exempt 
from  the  performance  of  military  service ;  for  it  is  stated  in  an 
ancient  document  that  the  Priory  of  Lovdi  waa  obliged  to  con- 
tribute  to  the  Ducal  Body-guard 

Pope  Gregory  XIIT.  (1572-85)  raised  the  question  of  Papal 
visitnra  to  the  monastic  and  conventual  establishments.  The 
Sit^n^ory  at  first  absolutely  declined  to  svift'er  any  such  interference: 
bui  il  was  eventually  settled  tliai  tiic  Bishop  oi  V'erouu  should 
per&sm  the  du^  ex  officio.  It  had  been  the  propoeal  of  lus 
Holinees  to  send  his  nuncio,  who  was  to  have  as  his  colleagues 
the  Bishops  of  Verona  and  Padua;  but  the  nuncio,  arriving 
first)  proceeded  to  his  task  without  waiting  for  the  others,  and 


>  Gradmigo^  JUlm  »  Bnmaoci,  1760.    nUni,  Mmtrtt  Utrkkt  id  rtmU 

ffimi  e  secondi^  y. 
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was  recalled;  and  the  Govemmeiit  ultimately  took  its  own 

course. 

In  586,  a  monast^rj,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  was 
founded  by  the  patriarch  £liag  in  ihal  part  of  the  city  of  Yenioe 
wfaioh  m  aubaeqiiffiitfy  Imomi  as  the  poariah  of  Santa  Maiia 
Fonnoaa.  In  79 0»  the  House  of  Badoer  built,  at  thdr  own 
expense,  a  church  in  honour  of  San  Gianhattista,  and  a  Vnary 
attached,  of  which  they  aSBumed  the  exclusive  patronage.  In 
816,  the  same  ISunily  converted  th»  diurch  of  San  Ilario  in 
Eialto  into  a  monastery,  which  they  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  monks  of  San  Leone.  So  f:ir  back  as  the  fourteentli  centnry, 
when  the  ishmds  counted  periiaps  in  the  aggregate  as  many  aa 
forty  rehgious  houses  of  difiTerent  orders,  corruptioub  liad  begun  to 
manifest  themselves;  and  enactments  were  provided  to  repress 
the  disordera  arising  from  the  inoontinence  of  members  of  sifiter- 
hoods  and  their  intrigues  with  loven  outside  the  wa]]s»  Ihe 
picture,  which  was  porasented  at  the  Sngliah  BefcnniBtion  of  the 
pfTOfligacy  of  some  of  the  monastic  institutioiis,  mi^t  bavv  been 
supplied  centuries  before  from  Vraetian  sources ;  and  all  classes 
of  the  laity  seem  to  have  been  fascinated  by  the  attractions,  to 
which  a  certain  difficulty  of  access  lent  additional  zest.  So 
normfil  a  type  of  gallantry  did  the  clandestine  relations  between 
the  inmates  of  nunneries  and  the  outer  world  become  at  this  early 
date,  that  it  is  put  to  the  credit  of  the  Doge  Andrea  Gontarini, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  tiie  war  of  Chioggia,  that  he  resisted  such 
seductions.  The  men  addicted  to  these  iiregukritifle  were  known 
as  vumeghiiDL  At  a  later  epoch,  the  same  laxity  prevailed  with- 
out the  same  solicitude  to  di^uise  it ;  and  in  many  of  the 
estaljliahments  dedicated  to  the  reception  of  women  the  luxury 
of  the  table,  an  elegance  of  toilette  and  attire,  and  brilliant 
musical  soirees  became  notorious ;  and  every  form  of  inde- 
corum was  tolerated.  It  is  always  to  be  lx>me  in  mind,  that 
in  certain  instances  the  nuns  were  members  of  noble  families, 
and  had  been  oonaigned  to  tins  sort  of  without  the  option 
of  refusal;  and  result  was  that  tbej  aimed  at  eigoying 
in  the  mooastk  parlour  the  gaiety  and  licenoe  of  the  aristocratic 
salon. 

From  the  fifth  dissertation  of  Muratori  it  appears  tiiat  the 

abbey  of  San  Zaccaria  had  some  disputed  possessions  in  the 
Padovano.  The  litigation  lasted  nearly  ti  rontury  (1000-1100). 
In  882,  the  Doge  Memo  granted  the  islet  of  San  Giorgio  or 
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San  Zora  to  Qioraxmi  licsoBmi,  who  was  desirous  of  erecting 
on  that  site  a  Benedictine  monastery ;  and  already,  in  the  ninth 
century,  the  abbeys  of  San  Zaccaria^  and  San  Giuliano  had 
acquired  a  reputation  for  sanctity  and  splendour.  The  grounds 
and  vineyard  of  the  former  extended  over  a  large  area,  and 
occupied  a  p)ortion  of  the  modem  Place  of  Saint  Mark.  In 
1102,  Pietro  Giudeiugo,  a  noble  Venetian,  refouuded  at  liia  own 
ebaige  at  Muzano  tiie  moDAatary  of  Gipiiaiio,*  reaerviiig  tfaa 
light  of  pationage;  in  1132,  Giovanm,  bishop  of  Olivolo,  and 
aon  of  the  Boge  Pokni,  founded  a  dotennan  monaatexy,  whidi 
he  dedicated  to  San  DanieUo;  and  lastly,  in  1146,  Giovanni 
tbono,  having  received  the  giant  of  a  portion  of  the  island  of  San 
Giacomo  del  Palude,  from  Orso  Padoer,  lord  of  the  manor,  erected 
thereon  a  cfiunoiaiiiMl  Clnirrh  and  Priory. 

These  in'-taiirt  s  will  .^uiHce  to  exemplify  the  view  that,  from 
the  earliest  penud  oi  her  t-Aiounce,  and  in  all  her  ancient  institu- 
tionb,  the  Kepublic  betrayed  in  progressive  stages  of  germination 
the  growth  of  that  oligaxohy,  whioh  became,  in  the  end,  the 
niling  principle  of  her  Government.  But  toward  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  oentoxy,  and  during  the  earlier  pert  of  the  tweUth,  the 
Italian  priucen  and  the  emperors  of  the  Eii.st,  anxious  to  preserve 
the  fiiendahip,  or  regain  the  favour,  of  the  Ee])ubKc,  bestowed 
several  valuable  <;ift8  r)u  the  ohuich  of  Saint  Mark  and  on  many 
of  the  Venetian  mouaBterieu. 

On  the  flight  of  the  two  Galbaii  in  804,  and  the  succession 
of  his  friend  iind  iwccomphce,  the  late  Tribune  ol  Jviaiamocco,  the 
Primate  Fortunatus  had  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  considered 
that  he  had  evety  title  to  expect  a  favourable  leoeption.  On  the 
oOhot  hand,*aIthou^  he  m^t  partly  owe  hia  sueoesa  and  actual 
position  to  the  patnaiob,  Obelerio  di  Antenori  was  anxious  to 
diaolaim  even  his  fanner  connection  with  a  man,  toward  whom 
the  people  bore  a  strong  dislike,  as  the  friend  of  their  bitterest 
enemy ;  and  from  804  till  the  battle  of  Albiola  Fortunatus  had 
lived  for  the  most  part  in  retirement  at  hia  residence  near 
Camymlto,  on  the  Silis.  But,  after  the  defeat  of  Pepin  and  the 
probcriptiou  of  the  Auteuori,  the  patriarch  was  invited  to  return 
to  his  country  and  his  see ;  and  Fortunatus  remained  at  Qrado 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  office,  until,  some  suspicion  or  mis- 

>  AntiehUd  Estenae,  part  i.  ch.  32  ;  Muntori,  Antutli,  vi  p.  380  ;  Montori, 
DimrUUianes,  L  QOA.  i  and  17  ;  Doudolo,  lib.  ix,  chaji.  11.    See  futher,  ntpnf. 
*  Dradolo,  Uh.  is.  p.  267. 
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chance  haviDg  occasioned  the  discovery  of  a  seoret  ocmoqKmdence 

with  tho  Fraukish  court,  he  received  a  peremptory  command  from 
the  Government  to  quit  the  Venetian  territories  for  ever.^  The 
exile  souglit  nu  asylum  and  a  !ioine  at  Constantinople ;  and  he 
was  subsequently  sent  by  the  i'^iuperur  Michael  T.,  in  the  quality 
of  an  auibassiidor,  to  France,  where  he  died  about  the  year  825.* 

In  a  liighly  important  paper,'  which  he  kft  behind  hhn,  the 
kte  patriansh  aete  forth  all  the  hme&ctionB  made  bj  him  to 
various  chuiohee  and  monaetenes  in  Yenice^  This  document, 
which  was  drawn  up  abroad  some  time  before  his  death,  and 
while  he  continued  at  the  court  of  Louis  le  Debfmnaixe,  aHM 
cherishing  the  ho|>e  of  returning  home,  and  carrying  out  certain 
specified  designs  in  ])erson,  has  descended  to  us  in  a  mutilated 
state ;  and  we  nee  that  he  professes  to  write  down  some  particulara 
from  recollection  at  a  distance  from  the  means  of  verification. 
Yet  the  manuscript  is  undoubtedly  of  vast  interest,  and  probably 
in  its  way  unique ;  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  composed  in  Latin 
of  an  unusually  impuie  type,  and  oocaeionany  exhibits  very  per- 
plexing obacuritiest  more  especiaUj  in  regard  to  technical  phrsaes 
and  pecuniary  valuations. 

Fortunatus  left  his  serfs,  cattle,  horses,  orchards,  and  olive- 
yards,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  church  of  Santa  Eufemia,  which 
was,  moreover,  enricbod  with  altars  of  gold  and  siher."*  altar- 
fui'niture,  vestments  clialices,  vases,  gulilets,  and  Tiitiuie  or 
dishes  of  porphyry,  and  mitres  of  elaborate  and  remarkable  work- 
manship, studded  with  gems.  The  monastery  of  Santa  Haria 
Genitrioe  was  placed  »in  the  enjoyment  of  30  pounds  of  olver,  a 
sh^  with  aU  its  rigging  and  equipments,  and  a  hundred 
bushels  of  com.  The  sbbey  of  San  Giuliano  had  been  rebuilt  at 
his  expense,  furnished  with  priests  and  clerks,  and  endowed  with 
two  pounds  of  silver  for  the  celebration  of  services  night  and  day. 
The  church  of  the  Virgin  at  Torcello  was  roofed  with  lead,  and 
that  of  Santa  Agata,  which  had  fallen  in  ruins,  was  rebuilt  and 
liberally  endowed.  "  The  church  of  Santa  Agata,"  writes  tlie 
I'aLriarch,  "  where  repose  forty-two  martyra,  was  in  luina,  and 

>  Dsndolo,  vtti.  168.    See  also  Cronaca  AUinaU,  lib.  tQL  S97. 

'  Sagornimis,  C'hron.  29.    Daudolo,  lib.  viii.  p.  16S. 

'  Quae  legavit  et  fecit  I'ortunatus  Ecclesiae  mime  (Cassiodori  Opera,  1 729,  i.  i87). 
See  also  Filiasi  (v.  315) ;  Marin  (i.  270).  By  JbeUtiaw  mnit  vndantaad  tut 
ChoToh  of  Venioe,  not  any  particalsr  one. 

*  Hi  WilM  to  dutingaish  bsfemm  objects  of  gold  and  gilt  ware,  aa  Iw  tlwwhn 
tSMm  to  "  ram  deranto  ot  daaifmitftt*  froota." 
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when  the  strength  of  the  tide  came,  it  flowed  up  to  their  very 
bodies ;  but  such  was  the  meroy  of  God,  that  the  water  struck 
tlie  walls  five  feet  from  the  niiirtyrs'  remaina,  wliich  several  of  our 
priests  saw."  The  church  of  Santo  Peregrino,  which  the  people  of 
Grado  sinfully  demolished  out  of  fe^  of  the  Franks/  Fortuuatus 
also  raatored. 

To  Tanooa  other  holy  or  charitable  institationB  were  M"g"*^ 
donatioiis  oC  equal  or  even  greater  value ;  in  a  few  inetaiiceB  he 
epeaki  of  artkleB  which  had  been  given  to  him,  hut,  as  a  rule,  he 
aeems  to  hare  purchased  all  this  extFaoidmary  aocumulati<ni  of 

property  at  what  were  then,  no  doubt,  considered  fair  prices. 
Nor  does  it  a]>]iear  that  these  Uberal  Inquests  represented  the 
slow  and  lalninuus  result  of  thrift:  for  there  is  equally  ntrong 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that,  while  he  continued  to 
enjoy  the  rank  of  Metropolitan,  this  rich  and  sumptuous  priest 
lived  at  Giado  in  a  style  of  unexampled  magnificence.*  The  will 
of  Fortunatus  is  nnepeakably  valuaUe,  inasmuch  aa  it  tluowB  ligiit 
on  an  otherwise  obscure  period,  and  affinds  a  tolemhiy  dear 
insight  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  means  of  a  wealthy 
Venetian  ecclesiastic  of  the  ninth  century."  The  observation  has 
been  made  that,  in  the  time  of  Fortunatus,  the  large  capitalists 
invariably  aimed  at  investing  their  surplus  means  in  that  species 
of  property  which  was  least  open  to  the  depredations  of  their 
neighbours  or  their  enemies,  and  that  hence  it  was  that,  during 
the  mediaval  period,  we  find  such  enormous  sums  devoted  to  the 
foundation  and  decoration  of  chundiBB  at  monasteriSB,  such  an 
extensive  employment  of  the  predous  metals  in  the  manufaotnxe 
of  altars,  chalices,  communion-cups,  and  other  sacred  utensila; 
compared  with  the  rdative  simplicity  and  resources  of  similar 
edifices,  even  of  the  most  important  character,  in  domestic 
furniture  and  personal  decoration  ;  this  it  is  added,  was  a  practice 
enibrced  on  the  patriarch  and  his  opulent  contemporaries  by  the 
lawless  character  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  But  the 
remark  must  be  received  with  qualitication.  Nothing  is  more 
easily  capable  of  proof  than  that  the  Venetians  of  the  richer 
dass,  hoUi  deigy  and  laity,  applied  themsdves  ftom  the  earliest 
times  to  the  acquisition  of  landed  and  personal  property  within 
the  Bogado  and  on  the  terra  JSrma,  and  that  it  was  by  no  means 

•  In  809,  wliini  Vcnioo  wa.-*  invaJod  l>y  tlic  forct's  nf  Pejiin. 

^  Filiad  (v.  p.  38)  tells  ua  that  on  one  occMion  Fortuuatus  brought  from 
CoiifUotiDO(d0  two  ivQiy  gatet  **  ninbiliBeiito  kvpmto  •  WQlto.** 

*  The  tartuDMit » tai^aallj  prattved     Mwria,  «M  MtprtL 
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their  custom,  from  fear  of  8jx)li;itinu,  to  place  the*  hulk  of  their 
possessions  in  mortmain.  Of  this  Fortunatua  himself  presented 
a  notable  iostaace.  The  Patriarch  vsu.s  uiiiy  too  well  aware  that, 
although  religious  oonaidemtions  might,  in  many  oases,  have  tiliur 
weight,  aod  tint  many  of  thoee  ivfao  would  have  committed 
without  aonq^le  or  miflgiyitig  osdinaiy  lapine,  might  abiink  fiom 
the  GOmmiBsion  of  sacrilege,  there  had  been  even  in  hie  time/  for 
example,  profane  phmdeien  who  bad  planted  their  foot  on  the 
holy  threshold,  aod  home  awaj  the  Baczed  tnaenns  of  Santa 
Eufemia. 

In  an  archive  like  that  before  us  them  are  many  considera- 
tiona  deeerx'ing  of  weight.  Our  knowledge  of  the  relative  value 
of  money  at  tliat  remote  time  ib,  after  all,  not  too  precise ;  copy- 
ists, again,  am  untittBtworthy,  and  objeote  of  ouiiOBity,  even 
jewels  and  ehumh -plate,  must  not  be  taken  as  of  anj^hing 
appioaofaing  to  the  same  lealiaable  worth  as  each  property  would 
be  in  more  modem  and  more  settled  dajs.  But,  when  ev^ 
posnble  dednotioa  has  been  made,  the  namtiye  certainly  denotes 
a  marvellons  advance  on  the  part  of  Venice  in  material  prosperity 
and  in  the  tendencv  of  wealth  to  iiccuinnlate  in  a  few  handa 
Among  his  own  generation  Fortuuatus  stood  alone.  He  was 
presumably  the  Croesus  and  Wokey  of  Venice,  and  lived  and 
died  a  stmoger  to  the  banking  and  funding  systems,  which  hia 
Qoontiy  was  to  originate  in  Europe,  and  which  wese  to  oieate  for 
pemonal  psopoty  new  ohaiinels  and  new  uses. 

In  829,  the  body  of  Saint  Mark  the  ETangelist,  which  had  kmg 
lain  in  the  temple  founded  by  himself  at  Alexandria  (if  tradition 
is  to  be  credited),  was  transferred  to  Venice  by  two  merchants  of 
the  latter  city  who,  in  contravention  of  an  edict,  issued  by  the 
late  Doge,  inhibiting  the  supply  of  arms  and  provisions  to  the 
heterodox  enemies  of  the  Ltnver  Empire,  were  carrying  oa  a 
uiaudestine  trade  with  the  Egj'ptian  ports.  ^ 

^e  tranalation  of  the  Evangelist,  whii^  forms  so  remarkable 
and  interesting  a  feature  in  early  Venetian  histoiy,  is  said  to  have 
originated*  in  the  following  cinsumstanoe : — ^The  Caliph  of  Egypt, 
who  was  inveterately  hostile  to  the  Christian  religion,  was  build- 
ing at  this  period  a  splendid  palatial  residenoe  in  one  of  his  ohief 

>  Vide  »ufrrd,  ch.  1.  "  Filia-ii,  voL  t.  p.  25. 

'  Benwrdo  Oiustiniani,  De  trandcUiane  Beati  Marci  emngeiistae,  lib.  ii.  ; 
Michieli,  Fi^e  Veneziane,  toL  L  pp.  96-100 ;  Leo,  J)e$cripium  ^  Africa^  1600, 
lib.  vi.  p.  30'2.  The  la.'^t  naiMd  wiitw  cibaigw  Biioiid  nad  hii  Gompuiion  wi^ 
"privily  stealing"  the  body. 
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cities ;  and  it  was  reported  that,  in  order  to  beautify  the  new 
edifice,  it  was  in  font^mplation  t/i  flenude  all  the  Christian 
temples  in  the  couutrj  of  their  decoration'^  nnd  plat+>.  Shocked 
at  tliia  profane  avarice,  and  apprehensive  lest  the  Church  ol  Saint 
Mark  at  Alexandria,  where  the  Evangelist  was  existing  in  a  state 
of  apintiial  repose,  should  share  the  oommon  lot,  two  Venetian 
mnohatitei  named  Bnono  and  fioatioo,  the  finmor  of  lfa]amooQ(»» 
the  kttor  of  TovoeUo,  who  obanoed  to  be  tzading  at  the  tune  m 
that  port  with  ten  galleys,  leBolTed,  in  a  fit  of  pions  ardour,  to 
attempt  the  rescue  of  the  Saint  from  the  peril  by  which  he  waa 
threatened  Having,  with  this  object  in  view,  sought  a  con- 
ference with  Theodore,  the  officiutinfr  priest  of  the  Temple,  the 
two  merchant.s  opt  no  !  to  him  a  project  wliioh  they  had  formed  for 
abstracting  the  holy  relics  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  con- 
veying tliem  secretly  to  Venice,  where  they  felt  assured  that  they 
m^t  ncft  for  ever  in  peaoa  The  Greek,  who  waa  eompletoly 
astoimded  by  the  propositicui,  denxnived,  lepreeenting  the  extreme 
danger  by  which  eooh  a  plan  would  be  attended;  but  he  nlti- 
mateiy  yielded  to  ^  importunai^  and  bribes  of  Bttono  and  hia 
ooontiyman,  and  oonaented  to  accompany  them.  "Sir,"  quoth 
they,  in  the  words  of  an  ancient  chrt)nicler,  "  if  you  will  come  with 
us  to  ^'enice,  and  carry  with  you  the  body  of  Monsignor  Saint 
Mark,  we  will  make  you  a  very  rich  man."  *  The  body  was 
speedily  wTapped  in  the  linen  shrouds  of  Saint  Claudia,  for  the 
■ake,  as  it  was  designed,  of  greater  security ;  it  was  then  placed 
in  a  deep  basket^  wheie  it  was  cunningly  enaoonced  beneath  a  thick 
layer  of  herba  and  eavoury  joints  of  pork;  and  the  Venetian 
men,  who  bore  Uie  load  to  the  quay,  took  oare  to  ijaonlate,  at 
intervals,  the  words  so  xepnUive  to  all  true  Muesnbnsn,  of  Hanzirt 
Hanzir  !  {pork,  pork)  as  they  walked  at  a  slow  pace  and  with  a 
dilatory  air  from  the  church  to  the  spot  where  the  merehants* 
vessels  were  anchored.  On  their  safe  arrival  alioard,  Buono  and 
liustico  caused  the  mysterinus  l  asket  to  be  hoisu^d  at  once  to  the 
masthead,  lest  by  some  umguiar  mischance  the  pious  larceny 
should  at  the  last  mcnnent  be  diaoovered;  and  the  chrooiolers 
oonolude  by  infonning  us  how,  <m  the  homewaid  voyage,  a  tempest 
having  arisen.  Saint  Mark  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Domenigo,  a 
priest  of  Commacchio,  and  one  of  the  pasaengeia,  and  admcmished 
him  to  furl  the  sails ;  and  how,  while  its  companions  were 
scattered  by  the  foxy  of  the  waves,  the  ship,  which  bore  the  body 
1  Da  Ouwla^  *<C1ihmi»»  YflMte,"  AtA.  Oor,  BO,  vUL  387. 
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of  the  KvangeliBt,  reached  in  safety  on  the  succeeding  morning 
the  port  of  Olivolo,  where  the  ofFenders  were  ghidly  forgiven,  and 
where  their  precious  charge  was  received  with  transports  of  grati- 
tude and  delight  by  an  age  and  a  people  not  much  addicted  to 
tbe  TirtiM  of  doubting. 

The  amval  of  tho  alleged  remains  of  Saint  Hark  at  Vemoo 
Yvas  an  oooutienoe  whioh  ezorted,  in  truth,  no  inopnadflmWe 
influence  over  the  mind,  and  even  over  the  fortune,  of  that  State. 
It  Imt  a  atimaliu  to  the  national  oonmiraDe  and  a  apnr  to  the 
national  courage.  Pilgrims  came  from  every  quarter  of  the 
civilised  globe  to  make  their  vows  and  olilntinns  at  his  shrine, 
and  crowned  heads  disdained  not  to  min^lu  in  the  crowd  of 
worsiiippers ;  a  commercial  fair  waa  instituted  in  Ins  honour ;  the 
Bepublio,  whioh  had  been  under  the  protection  of  Saint  Theodore,  was 

ntvm  ntmrngneA  hj  miiwfal  rtnmaai^^.     f-JiA  gnawliMahip  ftf  »Iia  Tgwrn. 

gdistf  wliooe  imago  and  name  wece  pieaently  to  be  stamped  m  ha 
coins,  and  inwoven  in  the  banners  wMoh  so  often  led  her  sons  to 

victory  by  sea  and  land ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  aftertimes  the 
Venetian  battle-ory  was  Mabco  1  Mauco  !  By  his  will  the  second 
Doge  of  the  Badoer,  Particiaco  or  Participazio  family,  who  died  in 
829,  left  a  considerable  sum  for  the  erection  of  a  ducal  chaj^nil  in 
honour  of  the  newly-arrived  Saint.*  It  is  of  course  extremely 
problematical  whether  Veaice  owns  the  actual  bones;  but  the 
dmmstb  and  political  elfeot  was  the  same ;  the  Evangelist,  whom 
the  historian  Sandolo  sdbioely  oyerrahies  in  desoiibing  as  Avnua 
Zuotfer,  irss  fcr  evezmoie  to  perrade  Venetian  sentimMit,  a  living 
foBoe  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes ;  and  the  only  order  of  obiTahy 
ever  founded  in  the  domains  of  the  Bepublio  was  that  of  the 
Cavalieh  of  Saint  Mark.  As  a  strict  matter  of  fact,  there  was 
a  considerable  interval  \)efor^  Saint  Mark's  tutelary  attributes 
were  substantially  and  j  nrrally  acknowledged.  It  was  not 
till  838  that  the  Oratory  of  San  Teodoro  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Batario,  which  flowed  through  the  present  I'iazza,  waa  en- 
laiged  and  A^ledioated  to  tlie  Evangelist ;  and  centuries  elapsed 
before  any  effort  was  made  to  rebuild  the  edifice  and  improve  the 
site. 

Subsequently  to  the  feudal  annexation  of  Dalmatia  in  998, 
the  Chapters  of  Trau  and  Spalato,  which  had  hitherto  confined 
their  loyal  enthusiasm  to  the  praises  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor, 
included  in  their  litany  the  name  of  the  Doge  of  Venice,  whose 

1  8a^;oniinii8,  f.  81. 
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virtues  they  commemorated,  after  those  of  his  Holinea*?,  in  chorus, 
and  on  whose  head  they  invoked  every  blensing  and  benefit  in 
perjKjtuity.  The  new  litany  opened  thus:^  "  J^xaudi,  Chriate, 
Exmidi,  Christe  :  Christ  us  mrwit,  Christus  regnat,  Christ  us  imiyerat. 
To  Our  Most  Piouti  and  Blestied  leather,  tlie  MoBt  Merciful 
SUwtter,  by  DiviBd  Ftovideiioe  the  Saored  Pontiff  of  tiie  hsUj 
Boman  and  unirenal  CSkuichj  be  pnise,  honour,  ud  grace,  and 
heavenly  triumph.  CfhrisHi»  nneit,  CMiiuB  rtgnat,  €7tritHt8 
imperat.  To  OuP  Most  Serene  and  Excellent  Prince  and 
Sovereign,  Pietro  Orseolo,  by  the  Giaoe  of  God,  Boge  of  Venioe 
and  Dalmatia,  be  honour,  piaiae,  and  glcay»  and  peipetual 
triumph." 

The  ancient  ecclesiastical  province  of  Aquileia,  which  hiul,  down 
to  the  closiug  years  of  the  sixth  century,  included  the  whole  of 
Yenetaa  Maritima  and  the  lagoons,  periodically  presents  itaelf  in 
the  Venetian  etozy,  first  aa  a  oontribntor  of  refugees  to  the 
lagoons  and  subsequently  as  a  sonroe  of  poEtioal  dissension  and 
trouble,  when  &b  primitiTe  epiaoopal  diooese  was  elevated  and 
extended  into  a  metropolitanate,  independent  of  Grado,  but  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Eepublic.  Grado  comprised  the  site  of 
■\  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Aquileia  in  early  Christian  times ; 
and  the  superior  antiquity  of  the  see  rendered  the  Venetian  claim 
peculiarly  distasteful  and  intolerable.  From  the  ninth  to  the 
fifteenth  century  very  few  expedients  were  omitted  by  the  patri- 
arahs  ibr  asserting  their  independence ;  but  Venioe  maintained  to 
the  last  its  pretensions ;  in  1493  the  usage  arose  of  seeking  the 
oonfixmotion  by  the  Holy  See  of  the  nominee  of  the  Ssfftary ; 
but  the  Buooession  of  patriardis  had  been  chiefiy  of  Venetian 
nationality,  owing  to  a  dexterous  innovation  made  in  1 5 1 7,  by 
which  the  holder  of  the  tlignity  appointed  during  his  life  a  coadjutor 
who  was  practically  his  successor ;  and  even  the  right  of  alternate 
presentation  vested  in  the  Archduke  of  Austria  had  never  been 
exercised  till  the  question  wan  formally  raised  during  the  reign  of 
Maria  Theresa,  when  Austria  had  become  an  empire,  and  the 
BepnUio  had  parted  with  much  of  its  former  power.  Benedict  XIV. 
in  1 749,]nvited  by  the  Empzess-queen  to  a^judieate  on  the  question, 
allowed  the  right  of  Venice  to  nominate  to  the  patriarchate,  and 
created  by  Bull,  shortly  after,  an  Ajmstolic  Vicar,  to  administer 
the  Austrian  porticm  of  the  province.  The  Senate  declined  to 
recognise  this  anrang^ent,  recalled  its  ambassador  at  the  Vatican, 

*  Lndoi,  D§  ngno  iMMolMf  el  Cnaliat,  lib.  it  73. 
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directed  the  Papal  Nuncio  to  quit  its  dominions,  and  prepared  to 
send  a  naval  force  to  support  its  case.  Tliere  appeared  to  be 
every  probability  of  a  rupture,  when  Fraucc  and  Sardinia  tendered 
their  iutercetidion ;  and  m  1757  the  matter  was  settle  by  the 
extinction  of  the  Aquileian  metropoUtanate  and  its  partition  into 
two  8eeB,ono  for  Venetian  Friuli  at  Udine,tlke  other  for  AttstriBn 
FtbaU,  at  Gorits. 

Ab  for  back  as  1481  a  Breviaiy  for  tiie  nee  of  the  Church  of 
Aquileia  was  published  at  Venice ;  and  it  was  reprinted  there 
in  1496;  the  Aquileian  litany  and  office  in  officio  hehdomadae 
mc^cris  BasUicae  S.  Marci  were  used  in  the  metropolitan  cathedral. 
The  Venetian  priesthood  wore  the  stole  in  all  the  oflices,  and 
in  their  ritual  the  servic<»  for  Epiphany  and  CoqiuB  Chrisli  alike 
had  octaves.^  It  appears  to  have  been  on  Saturday,  a  day 
BpeoiaUy  oonaeoEated  to  Our  Lady  in  the  Latin  Chnrafa,  that  the 
litany  of  Aquileia  vaa  intiodiioed. 

Differently  situated  from  Aqnilfiia,  and  within  the  aotiial 
Venetian  frontiers,  was  the  Dalmatiftn  see  of  ZaiA,  made  aiehi- 
episcopal  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  city  had  belonged  to 
Venice  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  on  the  condition  expressed 
in  the  Papal  instrument  that  it  was  to  be  under  the  eccleeiagtical 
control  of  (Jrado.  The  frequent  revolts  of  Zara  against  the  Ile- 
pubhc,  and  its  recourse  to  Hungary  as  an  ally  and  a  protector, 
received  an  additional  motive  and  stimulus  from  this  source,  more 
especially  as  the  ritual  of  the  DaTmataans  varied  in  oertain  par* 
tioulam  ficom  that  in  use  at  Venioe.  But  tiie  objeetioo  to  Venetian 
rule  was  so  radical  and  deep,  tiiat  any  pzetezt  for  escape  or  release 
seemed  welcome  and  justifiable,  and  by  trimming  between  two 
masters,  so  strong  a  place  might  exp&eb  to  ei\joy  a  oertain  measuze 
of  independence  of  both. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  Holy  Office  was  admitted, 
after  a  considerable  amount  of  negotiation  between  the  liepubbc 
and  the  Papacy,  are  easily  susceptible  of  precise  explanation. 
The  earliMt  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  proposed  instittition  wcxe 
taken  in  the  course  of  July  1289.'  On  the  4th  August  was 
puUished  the  decree  of  the  Oreat  Conndl,  in  which  certain  fixed 
principles  were  laid  down  for  the  oonduot  of  the  Inquimtion  and 
of  the  officials  conneoted  with  its  management ;  and  on  the  28th 
of  the  same  numth  a  Concccdat  with  the  Holy  See  of  the  following 

'  XoUs  and  Queria,  7th  scries,  vi.  506-7. 
*  Sft&di,  iSKoris  civile  KcMiiaaa,  toL  u.  p,  977  tL  m^, 
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temnr  was  signed  and  sealed.  The  delay  was  probablj  caused  by 
the  insistence  of  A'enice  on  the  insertion  in  the  papal  bull  of 
Nicholas  IV.  (1288-92)  of  the  Great  Council  minute,  of  which  it 
was  thus  made  by  an  adroit  diplomatic  stroke  to  appear  a  mere 
formal  confirmation. 

1.  In  the  capital,  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Oitice  shall  consist 
of  the  Fkpftl  Koncio,  the  Bishop  of  Castello,  and  another  ended* 
aetic;  the  two  latter,  although  they  reoeive  their  commwrion 
from  the  Pope,  shall  not  be  oompetent  to  set  vithont  the  aathoiit^ 
of  the  Boge.  In  the  provinoee,  hia  Holiness  shaU  likewise  have 
the  nomination  of  the  Inquisitors ;  but  should  his  nominees  not 
be  approved  by  the  Oovemment,  it  will  become  necessary  for  him 
to  make  a  second  choice. 

2.  At  Venice  itpplf  tbnx;  senators,  in  the  provinces  three 
magiHtrutes,  shall  piesuh;  iiL  tach  .session  of  the  IVihunal :  and  all 
measures  which  may  be  framed  in  their  absence  shall  be  withdrawn 
as  Toid.  It  shall  be  in  the  power  of  these  lay  memben  to 
suspend  deHberations,  and  to  staj  the  execntion  of  sentences, 
whenever  they  judge  the  some  to  be  contniy  to  the  laws  or 
interests  of  the  Bepublic.  They  shaU  be  bonnd  by  a  solemn  oath 
to  conceal  from  the  Senate  nothing  which  transpires  in  the  Holy 
Office.  It  shall  be  obligatory  on  them  to  oppose  the  p\iblication, 
or  even  the  entry  on  the  r<  tri'^ters  of  the  Inquisition,  of  any  bull 
which  may  not  have  received  the  previous  approbation  of  the 
Great  Council.  The  lay  members  of  the  Inquisition  shall  on  no 
account  be  selected  out  of  the  number  of  those  persons  on  whom 
the  Court  of  the  Vatican  may  ha¥e  it  in  its  power,  either  direetly 
or  Indirectly,  to  exert  undue  or  vaiMt  influenoe. 

8.  No  prooeediii^  dnJl  be  taken  against  Venetian  dtiaens, 
who  may  be  open  to  a  charge  of  heresy,  at  Bome  or  elsewhere. 
Ko  claim  for  extradition  shall  be  admissible. 

4.  The  jiiri'^rhction  of  the  Holy  Office  shall  be  confined  with 
the  utmost  strictness  to  the  crime  of  heresy ;  and  those  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  ])ody  of  the  Catholic  Church,  including  Greeks 
and  Jews,  sliaii  not  be  held  amenable  to  its  authority.  Exemption 
may  also  be  claimed  for  persons  guilty  of  bigamy,  blasphemy, 
usury,  or  neemnan^,  it  being  oonaidered  by  tiie  Government 
thatk  ezoept  in  eases  whete  a  breach  of  the  ssoiameitt  can  be 
proved,  these  are  merely  secular  offimces. 

5.  The  property  of  condemned  heretics  shall  temtt  to  their 
natural  heii& 
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6.  Tlie  funds  of  the  Office  ehall  he  placed  under  the  charge 
of  a  Venetian  treasurer,  who  must  render  his  accounts,  and  become 
responsible  for  their  corr(^ctuc88,  to  the  civil  authorities  only. 

Such  were  the  important  limitations  winch  tlie  Goverumeut 
of  the  Bepublic  thought  proper  to  impose  on  the  Holy  Office,  and 
ivhioh  tended  greatly  to  disann  an  objeotionable  and  dangerone 
inafcitution  of  much  of  ita  inhermt  lialnlity  to  abvoeL 

The  peoiillar  flenbiHty  of  the  Venetian  syatem,  whkdi  adapted 
itself  to  oiicumataiiceB,  ever  yielding  precedence  to  political  over 
all  other  interests,  may  explain  the  freedom  which  the  Kepublic 
enjoyed  from  tlie  despotism  and  cruelty  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church ;  and  there  is  no  lack  of  testimony  to  the  comparative 
lenience  of  the  Inquisitors,  where  no  constitutional  danger  was 
apprehended  on  the  one  hand,  and  there  was  no  heinous  Kocial 
crime  on  the  other. 

An  anecdote  of  the  adventnio  of  Petmeh  dozing  a  visit  to 
Venioe  about  1860,  move  than  a  oentaz7  alter  tbe  eetaUiahment 
of  the  Hdy  Office  in  many  parte  of  Eincpe*  aeema  to  vanant  the 
oonclusion  that  the  Government  laid  leea  atieeB  on  heterodoxy  and 
free  thought  than  was  customary  in,  and  \on^  pultsecjuent  to,  the 
Middle  Agea.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  lay  tril)unal  of  wliich 
we  have  elftcwlu-re  spoken  aa  the  Inquisition  of  State,  and  of  the 
existence  of  wiiich  in  some  sliape  or  other  there  is  evidence  as  far 
back  as  1313,  took  cognisance  of  ofifenoes  against  the  established 
religion  ae  well  aa  of  othen  of  a  tlugiLiona  elmoter  against  morali^ 
and  against  natme,  and  handed  over  the  calprits,  if  found  guilty, 
to  the  qpiiitual  aim. 

When  the  Orisons  proposed  about  1560  to  form  a  tmding 
settlement  here,  their  delegates  werc  told  that  ev^  one  bdongii^ 
to  their  canton  might  come  to  the  city  or  to  any  place  under 
Venetian  sway  and  conduct  their  business  quietly  and  confidently, 
Biuoe  it  was  the  usage  of  the  subjects  of  the  Kepublic  to  live 
modestly  without  giving  cause  for  scandal,  and  there  was  no  tear 
whatever  of  the  InquiritLon. 

Toward  the  same  period  Uie  Bepublio  met  with  two  rlnnnnn  of 
diffioulty  in  eodesiastioal  aflkin:  the  attitude  to  be  observed  toward 
the  adherents  of  Lutlier,  and,  secondly,  the  position  of  the  Jew& 
The  treatment  of  heretics  in  general  had  been  settled  so  far  back 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  when  they  were,  if  condenmed  by  the 
Church,  adjudged  to  be  burned,  provided  that  the  sentence  was 
confirmed  by  the  Doge  in  council — a  valuable  and  sigmficant 
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saving  clause.  But  the  Jews  had  always  been  tolerated,  and  had 
enjoyed  civil  equalitj.  They  were  banished  in  1371  on  political 
grounds;  but  the  decree  wa«  revoked  in  1573 — possibly  it  was 
nt'ver  enforced.  The  Inquisitors  of  State  were  alike  debarred  from 
jurisdiction  over  Jews  or  Greeks,  and  a  member  of  the  tribunal  was 
actually  reprimanded,  aocording  to  Sanudo,  for  offering  to  lay  hands 
on  one  of  the  fcnnar  oatioaaUty.  The  Luthemn  questaon  fint 
ayroee  m  1617 ;  hat  the  Government  adymdSj  impoeed  to  xninj 

penal  Gonsequenoes  were  Tutually 
a  dead  letter,  and  it  was  a  oaae  where  the  Council  of  Ten  seems  to 
have  directly  intervened  to  prevent  any  mischievous  papal  action, 
although  in  1564,  to  i^lease  the  Curia,  it  published  an  order,  that 
all  persons  entertaining  these  ojnnionfl  sliould  leave  the  Dominion 
within  fifteen  diiys,  and  return  at  their  ]x»ril.  Tt  was  even  f<i[(iiitieil 
that  they  would  be  placed  in  a  special  place  of  conhuement,  if 
apprehended^-'^donbtlBV  to  pieafaide  leligioiu  infeatiaiL 

But  we  cannot  too  maaly  admiie  and  commend  the  muqiie 
indttlgenoe  extended  to  memhen  of  all  exeeda,  Jews  inchiaiTe,  on 
tins  BoU ;  and  the  Qovezmnent  by  its  language  and  acts  always 
continued  to  impress  on  States  and  individnala  the  ruling  principle, 
that  it  treated  the  national  welfare  aa  the  Rupreme  aim,  and  that 
80  lon^'  ixa  i^enous  did  not  contravene  the  laws,  they  might  pursue 
their  employraente  witliout  fear  of  molestation,  and  whether  they 
were  Christians  or  Jews,  or  whatever  they  were,  if  they  had  any 
scheme  or  proposal,  tending  to  the  general  good,  they  might  bring 
it  ibmid  with  the  aaaoianoe  that  it  would  meet  with  all  doe 
encouragement  and  support. 

A  oomBpondfiDoe  between  Bdmnnd  Haml,  an  TSngiiahTnan, 
who  waa  at  Vciucc  in  1535  and  1536,  with  Dr.  Thomas  Starkey, 
Master  of  the  CoUege  of  St>  Laorenoe  Pountney,  London,^  aaaiata  in 
illustrating  the  peculiar  temper  and  attitude  of  the  Eejuiblio  in  regard 
to  ecclesiastical  questions  and  events.  The  EngliRli  fnars,  who  were 
executed  in  1535  for  denying  the  R«yal  supremacy,  were  an  object 
of  aympathy  m  the  liepublic,  for  iiar\'til  writes :  "  You  rec^uire  to 
he  certified  &eely  of  the  judgment  expressed  here  of  the  monks' 
death  with  70a.  To  wiite  you  plainly  thereof,  the  thing  has  been 
noted  here  aa  one  of  extreme  oruBlty,  and  all  Venioe  haa  been  in 
great  mnmnnation  to  hear  it  ...  I  inomiae  you  fidthftdly  I 
never  saw  Italians  break  out  in  any  matter  befine  so  vehemently 
aa  at  thia  thing;  it  aeemed  ao  atmage,  and  ao  mnch  againet  their 
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Stomach."  Upon  the  tleath  of  Katharine  of  .-Vragou,  the  same 
corre8[)ondent  tells  his  friend,  Febnuiry  5,  1535-G  ;  "  The  news  of 
the  old  queen's  tieutli  liath  been  here  divulged  more  tliau  ten  days 
passed,  and  taken  sorrowfully.  .  .  .  Here  they  openly  speak  ill  of 
her  death,  and  express  fear  lest  the  Boyal  Maid  should  follow  her 
dundj.  I  aasme  yoa  men  apeak  ben  tragie^  of  these  mattera, 
irtuoh  is  not  to  be  touched  by  a  lettei:*'  Ihe  xoyal  maid  mm  of 
Qom  the  Ftinoess  Maiy. 

There  is  an  ediljiiig  passai^;  in  the  relations  between  the 
Eepublic  and  the  Papacy  in  1550,  which  may  have  led  to  the 
concession  of  1564,  and  which  sprHni,'  from  differences  in  respect 
to  the  ap^x)iutment8  to  clerical  functions  and  process  against 
offenders  in  spiritual  matters.  In  June  of  that  year  the  Pope 
sent  for  the  Venetian  representative  at  IU)me,  Matteo  Dandolo, 
and  remonstrated  with  him  in  the  mimest  manner,  painting  in  vivid 
ooloum  the  danger  which  rehgjon  incaned  through  the  mildnwa 
of  ptHkj  obeemd  by  hia  Govwnment,  and  ofiforing  to  aooiedit  a 
prelate  to  make  some  new  provisions  in  oonoert  with  the  Signosiy. 
His  Hdiness  trusted  that  such  tendarnees  toward  heresj  would 
not  prove  contagioua  Dandolo  en^ged  to  write  and  see  what 
could  be  done  to  punisli  the  worst  culprits;  but  Julius  IIT 
de))recated  secular  interference ;  he  t«iid  that  he  had  seen  the 
coiTt  ^j  ondeuce  on  the  subject,  and  re<id  it  with  great  attention; 
and  iie  remarked,  "  Look  you  1  Dens  iwn  in  ideiur  n^que  decipitur  ; 

yon  oannot  daosive  our  Lord  God;  if  these  etgnoii  ate  willing  to 
asaiat  in  theee  good  works,  and  in  snoh  part  of  tbem  aa  belongs  to 
the  seoolar  ann,  may  they  be  Measedl  our  Lord  God  will  vewaid 
them.  But  if  they  meddle  with  what  is  not  their  business, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  excommunicate,"  and  Julius 
cited  authorities,  and  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  practice  of 
associating  laymen  with  eocleaiaetica  in  causes  which  purely  affected 
the  Church. 

In  1593,  while  the  rest  of  Europe  was  still  convulsed  and 
disgraced  by  the  wars  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  Venetian 
govemorof  Beigamo  took  oooasion  to  mentkm  to  his  Government, 
that  they  had  no  heretios  there,  in  spite  of  the  fioreigii  meiohanta 
who  live  in  the  province  withoat  eoandal,  and  of  the  constant  inter- 
course of  the  Bergamaaqnes  with  the  Valtelline ;  and  he  ascribed 
this  happy  condition  of  affiurs  to  these  good  folks  having  too  much 
to  do  to  indulge  in  the  ease,  which  eontributee  to  produce  leligioaa 
differences. 
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Venetian  toleration,  the  product  of  a  commercial  and  cos- 
mopolitan training,  was  undoubtedly  attended  by  advantageous 
effects  in  drawinix  to  tlie  city  and  dominion  from  time  to  time  large 
numbers  of  settlers  mtmiidated  or  injured  by  the  persecuting  policy 
of  other  European  States,  and  well  content  to  govern  theniselvea 
by  tihe  lawB  whioh  protected  them  and  their  laboiin  or  eaUings. 

So  jealoaB  of  any  moyement,  whidi  might  compramiBe  their 
intetestB  as  a  meroantile  power,  did  they  shew  themeelveB  during 
the  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  they  declined  to  enter  into 
treaties  where  the  Porte  was  likely  to  be  implicated ;  and  when 
the  Holy  See  desired  to  convoke  a  council  at  Vioenza  to  discuss 
religious  questions,  the  Republic  would  not  agree  to  the  measure 
from  a  fear  of  raising  Turkish  8us].)icion8,  and  impcnlliug  Venetian 
subjects  on  the  territory  of  the  Sultan ;  and  the  meeting  assembled 
at  Trent  in  1545,  and  held  its  sittings  from  time  to  time  till 
156d,  the  Ball  notifying  its  decisions  being  approved  by  the 
Senate  in  the  snooeeding  year.  The  baU  of  Cmna  Jhmim  (1569) 
Venice  only  took  common  action  with  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Emperor  in  repudiating.  It  was  launched  under  the  auspices  of 
Pius  v.,  who  had  been  father-inquisitor  at  Venice,  aud  had 
contracted  a  covert  dislike  to  the  Gnvernment  owing  to  its  strict 
limitation  of  liis  authority.  He  had  even  refused  to  see  the  embassy 
sent  to  congratulate  him  on  his  election.  But  his  Holiness, 
observing  no  change  of  attitude,  began  to  alter  his  tone,  and  said 
to  the  Venetian  lepfesentatiye  one  day  (17th  July  1569),  that 
the  most  exoeUent  BepuUis  ma  the  splendour  and  glory  of  Italy 
and  of  Christianity,  that  in  temporal  matters  it  had  no  snperior, 
and  so  on ;  and  again,  addressing  Cardinal  Gambara,  tiiat  he  knew 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  most  serene  EepnUie,  Italy  might 
have  more  than  once  fallen  a  prey  to  tlie  ul tramontanes.  But 
the  pontiff  considered  that  Venice  ought  to  be  more  alert  in  con- 
forming to  ecclesiastical  refjiiirements,  and  that  her  ])olicy  was 
apt  to  prove  a  bad  example  lo  Spam.  He  ended  by  siiying  that 
he  had  done  all  that  he  could,  and  must  leave  the  Signory  to  take 
their  oonise — which  they  did. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  Saint  Kazk,  which  it  onght  to  be 
the  aim  of  eveiy  edooated  man  and  woman  in  the  world  to  behold, 
is  the  most  striking  edifice  of  the  kind  in  existence — if  not  the 
most  striking  ever  erected  by  human  hands  as  a  temple  of  worship. 
Its  most  conspicuous  characteristic  is  its  Oriental  costume  within 
and  without ;  it  seems  as  if  the  Venetians  had  resolved  that  in 
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their  moft  ]»romincnt  ecclesiastical  structure  they  would  perivetimte 
thf*  nrigiu  ut  their  greatiicsa  as  a  people.  The  hi.story  ol"  Suiut 
Miirk  8,  its  developiutiut  and  restorations,  has  licen  written  by 
thotie  whoee  couipetence  makes  one  tihrink  from  entering  on  the 
subject  in  detail  Them  1iat6  been  loud  notes  of  complaint,  that 
the  purity  of  the  dedgn,  ao  fiur  as  it  can  be  called  ptiie,  haa  been 
impaiied  bj  latfeerday  hands;  bat,  at  any  nte,  there  the  stones 
aia,  then  the  andent  Lines,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  modem 
artist  oan  achieve,  and  tim  elicit  tendency  to  settlement  from  the 
nature  of  the  subeoiL 

Saint  Mark's  in  its  inception  whr  not  actually  a  cathedral  or 
metropolitan  estiil.ilishmeut,  but  the  cha|H*l  appurtenant  to  the 
ducal  palace,  dating  (as  it  haa  been  poinUid  out)  from  the  ninth 
century,  and  the  ritual  and  didcipline  in  some  respects  varied  from 
that  of  other  members  of  the  Romish  oommiinion. 

The  ooEonatum  oath  of  1328  precladed  the  I>oge  from  oon- 
▼ening  any  eonndl  or  assembly  without  the  ooneuirenoe  of  his 
advisers  except  that  which  met  to  anange  the  alhirs  of  the 
Cauuoh  of  Sa^  Mark,  of  which  he  was  «s  ojfieio  patron,  and  where 
he  was  reprewnt^d  by  the  Primicerio,  who  ranked  next  to  the 
Priraat*^  or  r;Ltri;tr(  li.  The  primicerio  was  of  episcopal  standing, 
and  was  eutiLled  Lo  wear  the  mitre.  He  iljtri  not  form  a  con- 
spicuous historical  figure  for  obvious  rea^ous.  But,  until  the 
metropolitanate  was  translated  from  Grado,  he  remained  a  per- 
sonage of  the  higliest  distinetkm.  The  date  of  the  oieatum  of  the 
oflBoe  is  uncertain.  The  Doge  Tiadenigo,  ^riio  sacoeeded  in  836, 
is  repreeented  by  one  authority  as  having  i«evionsly  fiUed  this 
statiim;  but  such  a  pn^aiment  was  very  unosusL  In  1454  the 
ancient  patriarchate  of  Grado,  which  had  been  identified  with  so 
much  of  the  ch«vkerf'd  and  romantic  story  before  us,  and  which 
could  look  back  ou  the  day,  when  the  holder  of  the  dignity  played 
a  foremosi  part  in  the  election  of  the  first  Doge  (697),  was 
transferi'ed  to  Venice,  which  thenceforth  gave  its  name  to  the 
metropolitanate. 

LoTMiso  Giustiniani,  fimneriy  Pdor  of  S.  Gioapo  in  Alga, 
Beotor-Genexal  of  that  Order,  and  Bishop  of  CasteUo,  was  the  first 
Patriarch  under  the  new  arrangement,  which  embraced  the  Primacy 
of  Dalmatia  and  the  post  of  Administrator  of  the  Church  of  Citta 
Nuova  in  Istria.  As  bishop,  to  which  dignity  he  succeeded  in  1433, 
Giustiniani  had  introduced  nimierous  important  reformp  in  the 
eodeaiastical  discipline  of  his  diocese.    He  instituted  the  tdection 
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of  priests  by  tlieir  parishioners  and  the  competent  education  of 
candidates  for  the  Church.  He  obliged  all  canons  to  be  residential, 
and  forbad  the  clergy  to  leave  debts  unpaid.  He  also  regulated 
the  management  of  the  private  ])roj»erty  of  ef-clesiastica  of  all 
ranks,  and  laid  down  stricter  rules  for  the  disposiil  of  preferments. 
During  the  Black  Death  of  1447  Giustiniani  spared  no  eHort, 
and  incurred  the  greatest  personal  risk,  in  superintending  the  sick, 
and  visiting  the  lasaiettl 

The  qoMtioa  of  death-duM  pftjaUe  to  the  Bishop  of  Castello 
hearkened  beofc  to  a  remote  time,  when  that  prelate,  as  Bishop  of 
Olivolo,  was  the  spiritual  head  of  a  thinly-populated  diooeee,  and 
when  the  gabella  or  impost,  which  was  originally  in  kind,  probably 
touched  only  a  limited  circle  of  aristocratic  houses,  which  became 
answerable  for  themselves  and  their  clients.  But  as  numbers 
incre<ised,  and  social  conditions  were  gradually  modiiicd,  the  revenue 
grew  to  much  larger  proportions,  and  the  incidence  attending  its 
collection  was  propcntionally  taonUescnne  and  vmtioiis.  Cniionsly 
enough,  it  had  been  the  Black  Death  of  134S,  which  brought  this 
question  into  prominenoe.  The  mortality  was  so  great,  that  the 
claim  of  the  bishop,  if  rigidly  enforced,  would  have  impoveriahed 
the  whole  jurisdiction,  and  the  Qovemment  directed  that  no 
siiccesaion-duty  should  thereafter  l»e  payable,  unless  it  was  devised 
by  will,  and  such  devise  waa  officially  nanctioned. 

This  step  provoked  an  appeal  to  tiie  Pope  at  Avignon,  which 
yielded  no  fruit  beyond  the  ultimate  arrangement  in  1376,  that 
the  see  should  take  a  yearly  commutation  of  5500  ducats.  The 
Amount  eacplains  the  gravity  and  strasi  attached  to  the  suit ;  the 
mortuaries  probably  constituted  the  hulk  of  the  episcopal  inoome^ 
and  a  very  handsome  one  it  was. 

The  ecclesiastical  attitude  of  Yeoioe  from  ahnoet  the  beginning 
of  her  career  is  to  be  sou^t  to  some  extent  in  the  temper  pio> 
duced  by  her  intimate  connection  with  the  East  and  her  coe- 
mopohtan  tip'?,  and  partly  in  the  (  xi'^rpncies  of  her  constitutional 
Byst^m  whicli  did  not  admit  the  mierjjosition  of  the  Church  and 
the  Iluly  See  in  any  questions  of  a  mixed  bearing.  Dating  from 
the  famous  interdict  of  1309  down  to  the  time  of  Fra,  Paolo  Sarpi, 
the  Signory  maintained  with  oonsistenay  and  peneveranoe  its 
lesistance  to  Papal  pretensioos;  and  that  policy  might  have  been 
unattended  bysuob  grave  ooosequences,had  it  not  led  in  the  most 
natural  way  to  the  readiness  of  the  -popes  to  avail  themselves  ni 
every  opportunity  to  foim  and  lead  oombinations  of  stronger  Ptowen 
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against  the  Venetians,  more  particularly,  wlieu  the  latter  sought 
to  appropriate  territory  claimed  aa  their  own  Ijy  tlie  successor-^  of 
St.  Feter,  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  constnntly  recurrent  feature 
in  LhtiBG  annals  is  fouml  t^:>  he  a  more  or  less  severe  friction  between 
the  two  States,  arising  out  of  a  new  grievance  or  the  revival  of  an 
old  one;  it  was  never  difiSonlt  to  diaoover  a  pietext;  and  the 
noimal  lemlt  vras^  that  the  Bepublio  emerged  ▼ictodone  subject 
to  a  oompioinieeL  A  student  of  the  jiresent  aspect  of  the  matter 
will  peroei¥e  that  Timioe  and  the  Holy  See  were  in  general  disposed, 
like  other  negotiators,  to  accept  Isbb  than  they  asked ;  and  even 
at  the  juncture  when  the  League  of  Cambrai  bo  weakened  the 
Republic,  the  supreme  pontiff  was  tlie  first  to  nroguise  the  fact 
that,  whatever  might  liave  Jjeen,  or  might  be,  the  dehnquencies  of 
his  autuguuiBt,  her  fall  would  be  fatal  to  the  balance  of  power  in 
Italy. 

Tiie  pxevailing  tendency  of  the  QoTemment,  in  shorty  was  to 
give  with  one  hand  and  take  back  with  the  other,  to  sunound  by 
neutmlising  lestzietions  points  ooooeded  to  the  Fapaqy;  and  the 
most  conclusive  proof  of  the  deep  sense  of  the  vital  need  of  keeping 
their  constitutional  principles  inviolate  lies  in  the  undeniable  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Venetians  might  have  been  far  stronger,  had 
they  chosen  to  h)ecome  and  remain  cordial  and  steadfast  allies  of 
Kome.  B\it  they  continued  to  be  extrap<jutitical  to  the  last :  not 
deficient  in  formal  loyalty  to  the  Catholic  ritual,  but  insuperably 
opposed  to  the  active  and  direct  domination  of  the  Curia.  It  had 
been  so  in  1308,  and  it  was  the  same  in  1605  in  the  Jkmoua 
schism,  where  Veoioe  had  the  advantsge  of  one  of  the  most  learned, 
the  most  noble,  and  the  most  oon^uons  of  her.dtisens,  Paob 
Saxpi,  whom  the  Chnvoh,  unable  to  oonvinee,  at  last  endeavouied 
to  assassinate. 

The  attitude  of  the  Republic  toward  the  Romish  Church 
was,  in  short,  anomalous  and  singular.  In  diplomatic  formalities 
it  was  profusely  deferential ;  it  was  willing  to  assist  the  ro|)es  with 
money,  ships,  and  men ;  it  was  at  all  times  prepared  to  pose  as 
the  champion  of  the  Holy  See ;  but  it  peremptorily  at  all  costs 
withstood  eveiy  attempt  to  tiespass  on  the  borderiand  of  politics 
and  ritual,  just  as  it  did  to  traverse  its  maritime  pretensions. 

The  private  chapel  attaohed  to  mansions,  and  sometimes 
designated  an  Oratorio,  became  a  regular  incidence  toward  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  the  Holy  See  expressly  granted  a  licence 
to  priests  to  ofiiciate  in  these  sumptuous  annexes  to  the  dwelling ; 
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and  the  faehion  acqnind  audi  geneml  Toguet  that  it  uaed  to  be 
said  that  the  churches  would  soon  have  no  one  to  conduct  the 
aemoe,  and  the  Patriarch  of  Venice  endeavoured,  in  the  &oe  of 

the  papal  grant,  to  discourage  the  tendency. 

When  an  English  traveller^  visited  Venice  in  1859  under 
Austrian  rule,  he  saw  the  Treasury  of  Saint  Mark's,  and  enumerates 
some  of  its  wuudera,  of  which  not  a  few  looked  back  to  a  far 
distant  time,  when  the  Eepublic  had  itu  grand  future  before  it, 
but  when  it  had  taken  tiie  initiative  in  ttaoeforming  a  city  into 
an  empire.  Iliese  were  still  aflbotionately  guarded — the  holy 
relics  and  vessels  taken  after  the  &I1  of  Constantinople  irom 
the  cadiedral  of  Saint  Sophia,  the  chair  from  which  Saint  Itok 
preached  at  Alexandria,  so  pricekaa  in  view  of  the  intimate  tie 
between  the  Evangelist  and  the  peculiar  object  of  his  protection 
and  favour, — and  numberless  otlier  acquifciitions  which  had  ac- 
oumuluted  in  the  course  of  so  many  centuries  of  conquest  and  rule. 

They  exhibit  at  the  Marcian  museum  relics  of  a  different 
stamp :  weapons,  armour,  models,  instruments  of  torture  ascribed 
to  the  independent  lords  of  Padua,  and  an  extensive  aasortment  of 
onrioaitles  of  varying  degrees  of  authenticity.  Perhaps  the  least 
euspidous  may  be  a  solitary  mast  of  the  BwtnUuur,  of  which  the 
remainder  was  wantonly  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1797,  and  a 
State^jhatr  of  the  Doges,  onoe  resplendent  in  crimson  velvet  and 
gold. 

*■  B«r.  KtwiDta  HsQ,  Tkrw^  th*  Tgrti  to  Vmtct,  18«0,  p.  24S. 
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The  Doge — UU  attributes  At  8.nd  long  after  the  iostitution  of  the  ORio) — The 
CoraiMtion — Oath  or  Promiaaion — The  mdimentary  Palace — lU  strictly  feudal 
type — A  Kmall  city  in  itself — Special  bye-laws  for  its  nfety — Ducal  Notary — 
Domestic  eatabliBbmeiitr— ^xruio^t  dei  Duaito  or  Doge's  bodyguard — House- 
liold  and  privy- jjurse  expeoses — Payments  iu  kind  to  ^e  Doge  and  Dogareasa 
-^Wind  and  waUr-mills— Ducal  millers— Stiyle  of  th*  Ihige — Oermoiiial 
oImbi  TMntM  Tht  tmanpets,  the  tapers,  th«  mid  of  Stetib  and  iHnfanll»— 
Ducal  ohamhadain — Pk^sMitatioDa  of  iMiv1y>BMitiid  patrician  ladiaa  to  die 
Doge. 

Wb  are  apt  imperfeoUy  to  xealisa  th«  &et»  that  during  the  space 
of  tune  befewees  421  and  697>  or  neaily  thvee  oentiuieB^  the 
BepobliD  fllowly  and  painfiiUy  struggled  againat  foetunu  and 

oUgarehical  tyranuy  in  varied  forms  with  a  limited  population, 
a  strong  feudal  bias,  and  an  insignificant  political  standing. 
The  growth  of  pro8]>erity  and  importance,  leisurely  as  it  was,  was 
constantly  checked  by  terriblf^  excesses  eoininitt-ed  by  rulers  or 
provoked  by  them.  It  demanded  all  that,  long  atretch  of  years 
to  arrive  at  so  much  as  an  approximate  conclusion,  that  all 
efforts  to  consolidate  the  Government,  and  render  the  State  per- 
manent and  seouve,  wonid  be  ot  no  avail  withont  some  apparent 
aacriiioe  of  repnUiean  freedom.  The  Oonaula  gave  way  to  the 
TMbnnes,  the  XUbnnee  to  the  Dpge  of  the  first  ^rpe,  who  was  to 
sway  the  fortunes  of  his  country  for  npwszd  of  ox  hundred 
jrears,  a  monarch  in  all  but  the  name. 

The  career  of  Venice  under  a  patriarchal  8ix>cif>«  of  kingship 
is,  with  a  difference,  the  history  ot  nearly  all  the  i'ederal  Unions 
in  Europe,  after  their  absolute  or  virtual  enfranchisement  from 
imperial  influence,  and  prior  to  their  submission  to  some  other 
aifoitiary  form  of  rule,  pdndpally  autocratiG  or  oligarchical  But 
let  us  not  fcnget  that  Yeuioe»  in  laying  the  groundwork  of  her 
maturar  and  more  tangible  politioal  life,  oflfeied  the  peeoliat  and 
interestixig  qtectade  of  a  State  which  fgKw%  a  long  and  patient 
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tnal  to  irresponsible  administrators,  and  then  made  an  inoTooable 
surrender  to  a  limited,  systematic  and  answerable  Government  as 
being  altogether  the  fittest  for  its  circumstances  and  needa.  The 
evolution  from  oligiirchy  in  reality  to  the  same  principle  both  in 
reality  and  outwurd  shnpe  was  the  practical  exjx)ueut  of  a  con- 
titituLiuuui  creed,  which  we  can  hardly  call  unwise ;  uor  is  it  by 
uaj  meuu  fmafal  to  legard.  tlu  namnr  topographical  moffi  of 
tbe  Bepttblie  as  a  &Toming  caiue  in  the  ooooentntion  of  power 
in  the  hande  of  a  political  caste. 

Owing  to  the  frequent  destruction  of  the  aiohives  hj  fire  or 
accident  the  Oath  taken  by  the  famous  Anigo  or  Enrico  Dandolo  in 
1192  in  the  earliest  known  to  1 «  in  existence ;  and  its  presen'a- 
tion,  even  in  a  mutilated  state,  is  the  Tuore  im]>ortant  that  it  was 
probably  identical  in  all  essential  respects  with  that  subscribed  by 
the  D(yge  Ziani  after  the  Eevolution  of  1173.  By  this  instni- 
meut  Dandolo  was  bound  to  observe  aud  maintain  the  existing 
Coostitotian;  to  consult,  in  all  cases^  the  honoor  and  advantage 
of  the  Oommiuie;  to  be  pfompt  in  lendedng  justice,  impartial  in 
dispftiwing  it;  to  oany  the  bws  into  ezeoation  without  gi?iQg 
them  a  ftlse  or  ailntraiy  inteipietation ;  not  to  dispose  of  the 
public  property  without  the  cognisance  and  consent  of  the  Lqps- 
latiu-e  and  the  Privy  Council ;  to  be  strictly  regulated  in  pro- 
uonnoiug  judicial  Bentencs  R  anti  decisions  by  precedent  and  estab- 
lisiied  usage,  or,  failing  these,  by  ius  own  judgment  or  conscience ; 
and  to  adhere  closely,  in  the  appointment  of  patriarchs,  bishops, 
judges  of  the  Commune,  judges  of  the  palace,  notaries,  and  other 
publio  fuootiionaiiest  to  the  foim  and  method  of  election  preeoribed 
and  raoegnised  in  each  instance.  He  was  bound  to  abstain  fnm, 
sending  letten  or  dispatches  to  other  Poweis  without  the  ad?ioe 
and  consent  of  his  Privy  Council,  and  not  to  divulge  the  seciets 
which  might  at  any  time  l)e  intrusted  to  his  keeping.  Moreover, 
hi^  Sen^nity  engaged  to  furnish  at  his  own  cxpcMe,  in  the  event 
ot'  1  \\<\T,  H  c.nntingent  of  ten  armed  galleys;  while  he  pledged 
tumseir,  in  instauceH  wliere  he  might  have  cause  to  complam  of 
private  or  personal  wrong,  to  prefer  liia  suit  or  charge,  like  any 
other  member  of  the  Commonwealth,  before  the  ordinary  tribunals, 
te&aining  fimm  pioouring  redress  by  an  illegal  car  arbitrary  exeioise 
of  his  offBcial  autlioiity.*  Subsequent  evente  must  shew  how  fiir 
a  literal  oomplianoe  with  tboee  conditions  might  depend  on  the 

*  "  PromiisiotM  del  Doge  Enrico  Dandolo,"  Arehivh  $torico  Raliano,  Appendice, 
Ho.  flS,  180S. 
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oiiQimiBtanceB  in  which  the  Bepublic  was  edtuated,  as  well  as  on 
the  personal  obaraoter  of  the  individual  who  had  the  diieotion  of 
affairs. 

The  Bomewhat  severe  constitutional  restraints,  which  were 
embodied  in  the  Promiasion  of  1192,  throw  much  l^ht  on  the 
opiuions  then  received  on  many  pointe  of  politioal  dootiine.  It  is 
highly  relevant  to  the  pieBent  sabjeot  to  maik  the  eolioitnde  vduch 
the  Yenetiaos  of  the  twelfth  oentniy  displayed  to  auzDuad  the 
Duoal  thnne  with  more  than  fbcmal  limitatwms,  and  to  inonloate 
vpfso.  their  Supreme  Magistrate  the  fundamental  principle^  that  he 
was  of,  and  not  above,  the  Eepublic,  that,  as  the  language  of  a 
tieaty  made  with  Armenia  in  1201  puts  it,  he  and  the  rest  of  the 
"Venetians  were  Co?u'ivc$.  Imperfect  and  faulty  as  some  con- 
stitutional theories  might  natur.illy  he  found,  even  at  Venice,  in 
their  reduction  to  practice,  it  is  nevertheleaa  important  to  note  the 
emphasis  and  stress  which  were  laid  on  a  general  adherence  to  the 
letter  of  the  Ftominiom;  and  it  is  intereeting  to  contemplate, 
tfannigh  the  medium  of  the  Coronation  Oath  of  Dandolo,  the 
development  and  dignity  alieady  given  to  a  Common  Law,  wfaioh 
was  axohetypical  of  tiie  CSommon  Iaw  of  all  other  modem 
ifUiopean  societies. 

The  Promission  of  1229,  the  next  wliich  we  have,  is  com- 
plete. Its  complexion  is  somewhat  less  patriarchal  than  that  of  its 
precursor;  and  the  Inquisitori  sul  Doge  defunto  periodically  sub- 
mitted a  list  of  proposals  to  the  Great  Gounuil,  founded  on  the 
most  leoent  expenenoe  or  observation.  It  is  a  oJixiomstanoe 
almost  amusingly  illustmtive  of  the  praetioal  distance  between 
eonstitutional  stungency  on  paper  and  the  teal  fact,  that  in  the 
text  of  1275  we  meet  with  a  stipulation,  that  the  Doge  should 
read  his  Promission,  in  order  to  refresh  his  memory,  every  two 
months.  Even  the  Ten  were  obliged  to  listen  to  their  secretary, 
while  he  rehearsed  for  their  edification  the  contents  of  their  capit- 
ulary ;  but  that  was  only  to  be  once  a  year. 

For  118  tliese  early  Oaths  are  precious  SUite-papers,  illustrat- 
ing, as  uotluDg  else  extant  illustrates,  many  ancient  constitutional 
usages  and  local  and  sooiil  ideas.  If  or  is  it  possihle  for  us  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  &ot  that  by  the  veiy  solicitode  to  piotect 
Uie  national  interests  and  popular  freedom,  wfaioh  Ineathes  through- 
out these  documents,  a  consciousness  and  apprehension  are  betmyed 
of  the  ^^mff^y  power  practically  vested  in  the  head  of  the  State. 
In  the  Gouise  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  down  indeed  to  the 
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end  of  the  seventeenth,  the  Correctors  of  the  Promisaion,  although 
they  must  be  takeu  to  have  made  their  rpi^nilation'^  <?nbjwt  to  the 
sanction  of  the  Great  Council,  were  ( '■nHUiiily  jiitnHluuiiig  oriicious 
and  meddlesome  changes  into  the  j>er8onal  auihonLy  and  dignity 
of  the  Doge.  In  1485  the  latter  was  debarred  from  appointing 
a  xelative  to  the  office  of  Frimiceno  of  St  Mark,  in  the  gdt  of  the 
Throne  as  perpetual  patxoa  of  Saint  MBtAi%  and  fipom  bestowing  on 
any  one  the  title  of  maffn^Uo  ;  and  he  was  to  veoeiTe  the  Gomo 
from  the  woior  Frivy  Oounoillor  with  the  woide:  ooeipf  ewnmam 
ducaUu  Venetiarum. 

An  exceptional  amount  of  latitude  had  been  permitted  in  his 
lifetime  to  the  great  Doge  Francesco  Moroeini  (1688-94),  and 
prior  to  the  accession  of  SiJvestro  Valier  the  revisers  of  the  Oath 
prescribed  that  no  Doge  should  hereafter  l^e  uuminated  Captain- 
General  of  the  Fleet,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  expense  which 
it  involved  to  maintain  so  exalted  a  personage  in  that  podtion. 
Then,  ogam,  lea^e  was  given  nnder  an  impnlse  of  gaUanby  in  the 
case  of  the  Dogo  Yalxer,  that  the  Bogaiessa  Eliaabetta  Qoiiini- 
Valier  should  be  solemnlj  oiowned,  it  being  only  the  fourth 
example  of  such  a  cexemony  and  pfivilege;  hut  at  the  next 
vacancy  it  was  decided  to  have  no  more  coronations  of  the  kind. 
It  must  be  said  that  many  of  these  restrictions  and  ordinances 
were  disregarded,  if  some  ppecial  circumstauce  arose ;  but  the 
geuiUH  of  oligarchy  was  restleBsly  Jealons  and  in  a  })erj)etual  ague 
of  suspicion ,  and  the  Board  of  Cori'ection  had  to  support  the 
appesvanoe  of  doing  something. 

The  Boge  was  perhaps  the  only  European  xnler  who  never 
left  the  oonfines  of  the  cify,  after  the  settlement  of  the  ooDstitution 
on  an  oligaiohieal  footing,  ntdees  it  was  on  an  extraordinary 
emergency,  as  when  Francesco  Mocosini  returned  u£  his  own 
accord  to  the  Morca  to  take  chief  command  of  the  forces  in  1693, 
or  when  the  Doge  Moro  was  at  his  own  iustanre  ap]K)inted  in 
1464  the  le^ider  of  an  exi>editioTi  against  the  Tiuks.  TTe  was 
uniformly  represented  by  ambassiiiiurs,  who  in  their  birth  and 
lineage,  their  breeding  and  Burrouudiugs,  vied  with  princes.  The 
easier  hddeis  of  the  olBoe  wen,  as  we  oannot  help  sseing,  peipetn- 
allj  abeent  from  the  ssat  of  goyemment  as  dixeotora  of  move- 
ments  in  the  field  or  at  ssa;  bat  none  ever  paid  visits  of 
ceremony  or  pleasmre.  His  Seranity  vsoeiyed  in  turn  nearly  all 
the  Clowned  heads  of  Europe,  nearly  all  the  celebrities  of  ages, 
and  was  enabled  by  the  Signny  to  outshine  all  the  Great  Ones 
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ot  the  earth  in  the  splendour  of  liis  i^reparations  aud  the  ^^euerosiLy 
of  his  gifts.  To  his  lellow-Bovereigns  he  presented  what  he 
deemed  most  likely  to  be  Hcoeptahle ;  txuiu  Liieui  lie  took  uotiiing. 
He  sent  Heoiy  VIIL  a  ▼alnaUe  toam  of  horses,  and  in  letuzn 
that  magnaoimocis  monavofa  ofifend  to  lend  the  Beptthlio  eome  of 
his  paternal  saTiiigB  on  pnyper  Becuritj. 

Suoh  fevr  tiUes  of  honour  as  were  ever  bome  m  this  ooimtiy 
were,  for  the  most  part,  feudal  designations  borrowed  from  UkB 
localities  which  the  Republic,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
had  arqnired  on  the  Illyrian  coast ;  they  were  almost  exclusively 
conlerred  on  iiieuii)er3  ot  the  ducal  family  ;  and  it  was  in  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  earlier  Doges  to  grant  the  tlisti notion,  which  doea 
not  seem  to  have  outUved  the  Serrar  or  Closure  ol  the  Great 
OouiBil  in  1298,  exoept  that  eo  late  es  1354  the  Doge  Falieio 
18  foand  in  poBseanon  of  the  oonntohip  of  Valdemarino,  and 
retamed  it  till  his  death.  The  sole  order  of  knij^thood  at  Venice 
mui  that  of  Saint  Mark»  of  which  nearly  all  eminent  public  senranta 
were  in  due  conise  elected  members ;  and  no  Venetian  subject  was 
permitted  to  aaBame  a  foieign  onder  or  dignity  without  the  leave 
of  the  Siguory. 

During  the  prevalence  of  autocratic  rule,  when  the  constitu- 
tion failed  to  ii^rpose  between  the  Doge  and  liis  sovereign 
pleasure,  the  chief  magistiate  assumed  on  his  personal  authority 
the  imposing  appeUatioiis,  enoh  ae  .impeiial  eoneul,  protottbattos 
and  priiiUttpatariuit  which  the  l^antine  oonrt  periodically  oflfend 
to  his  aooeptanoe ;  but  at  a  later  time  the  pmotice  deteimined ; 
and  to  be  the  Fint  Citizen  of  Venice  was  jiid^;ed  to  be  a  mok,  to 
whieh  there  was  nothing  to  be  added. 

The  prirafcval  abode  of  the  Doges,  in  common  with  all  the 
strong  gloomy  homes  of  the  old  feudal  period  and  eystem  every- 
where, Wii3  c^iatellated  and  embattled.  It  was  calculated  to 
become  at  any  moment  the  earliest  object  of  attack  and  the  la»t 
point  of  iraistance.  All  that  the  State  poeseeaed  in  valuable 
effecte,  in  specie,  in  aichiTes,  was  laid  up  within  its  muml 
pieoinotsi  In  its  apartments*  imperfectly  fimiished  and  imper- 
,  feotly  ventilated,  ambassadora  and  deputations  weie  received; 
fiom  it  all  treaties  and  solemn  instruments  were  usually  dated. 
The  palace  had  its  own  court,  which  was  the  highest  judicial 
tribunal  known  to  the  law,  and  its  own  Fisc,  wliirh  remained 
durini,'  many  centuries  the  national  exchequer.  Special  bye-laws 
regulated  its  external  economy,  and  took  cognisance  of  offences 
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perpetrated  within  its  precincts,  more  especially  arson  and 
assault ;  and  ne^ir  at  hand,  adjoining  the  bureau  of  the  muni- 
cipal gastaldo,  was  the  ait-liaic  tribunitial  prison,  to  which  the 
turnkey  led  his  charge  innn  the  rulac;e  Court  through  nan-ow 
and  sinuous  passages  nearly  destitute  of  light,  and  wholly  so  of 
▼entUatioiL 

Vndm  the  same  xoof  was  tlie  Chapel,  wbeie  leUgioiis  wonhip 
was  daily  oeletamted  befote  the  duoal  ftmily  and  egtahUkhment : 
a  Idtoheo,  with  all  its  appurtenances :  a  well,  an  aimoury,  and  a 
store  magazine ;  and  it  is  more  than  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
before  the  transfer  of  the  Mint  to  a  separate  ImiMiriL'  and  depart- 
ment, the  palace  here,  as  elsewhere,  Wius  the  theatre  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  nioneyer.  Among  the  Franks  we  find  the  earliest 
numismatic  monuments  expa^ssiy  described  as  vionekt  palaiii. 
Thus  the  low  and  irregular  pUe  of  buildings,  which  became  known 
towud  the  tenth  or  eleventh  oentuiy  as  Saint  Maik%  almost 
Gonstitated  anciently  a  small  city  within  a  greater;  and  henoe 
it  arose  that»  in  the  fieqiieat  politieal  oonvuktons  by  which 
Venice  was  torn  in  the  early  period  of  her  history,  the  ducal 
residence  occupied  so  prominent  a  place,  and  that  so  much 
stress  was  laid  by  the  revolutionists  on  the  maftery  of  that 
situation.  Hence,  too,  proccetled  the  elmrtular}'  ol  ')!)S,  which 
punished  with  no  ordinary  severity  the  authors  nt  rioLs  and 
disturbances  in  Saint  Mark's,  and  wiiicii  sought  to  provide  a 
Bsasoiiahle  remedy  for  the  evil,  which  had  alxeody  come  to  so 
lank  a  growth  in  the  palaoO'Sevolutions  alike  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Stnopsi 

The  original  sotone  for  the  protection  against  videnoe  not 
only  of  the  Doge  and  his  household,  but  of  the  always  more  or 
less  extensive  premises  allotted  to  the  ducal  residence  and  ofTicial 
quarters,  is  associated  with  that  work  of  ages,  the  preparation  first 
of  the  capitiil  itself,  and  finally  of  the  outlying  islands,  for  the 
needs  of  an  increasing  population.  The  earhest  notice  which  we 
appear  to  possess  of  the  provision  of  a  guard  for  the  palace  is  iu 
oonneetion  with  the  settlement  of  parts  of  Dorsodnro  or  Spinalunga, 
which  during  a  lengthened  period  constituted  the  abode  of  fidiermen 
only,  Tonanaa  teUs  ns,  and  of  mfliQenaiies  mptayed  as  a  gaitison 
at  the  ducal  abode.  The  exact  aignifioanoe  of  the  term  mercenary 
it  is  difTicult  to  determine ;  but  the  extreme  probability  is  that 
these  soldiers  or  militia  re<jeived  payment  not  in  money,  but  in 
kind — ^in  faot,  held  their  lands  on  this  tenure,  and  were  deaigDated 
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Fx/^usati  either  at  first  or  afterward  by  reason  of  their  ozemptton 
from  other    rvicf"^  htkI  from  taxation.^ 

Tt  is  to  Ite  mlerred  from  the  circiimstencea  attendant  on  the 
assasaiiiation  of  the  Doge  Tradenigo  in  864  that  the  Excusati  not 
only  constituted  a  house  and  bodyguard  within  tlie  palace,  but 
aioooinpaiiifid  the  soyereigii  as  an  armed  eeooit  when  he  paid 
TiatB  of  ceremony  or  deTotiini ;  and  at  that  point  of  time  thej 
were  evidently  selected  fiom  the  feudal  partjaans  or  dependents  ci 
the  ruling  faction.  But  when  we  examine  the  account  handed 
down  to  us  of  the  eompulsory  abdication  of  the  immediate 
precnr??or  of  Tradenigo  in  836,  we  fail  to  detect  any  vestige  of 
such  an  institution ;  and  it  is  more  than  prol)al)le  that  the 
scandalous  scenes  whicli  succeeded  each  other  just  at  that  time 
prompted  the  institution  of  a  palace  garrison  and  ducal  bodyguard. 

The  number  of  the  Excusati  exceeded  not  200,  of  whom 
130  were  ordinarily  on  duty  in  the  interior  of  the  palace;* 
and  the  division  of  the  body  into  Maggiari  and  Minari  im- 
plied a  daim  on  its  part  to  oertain  gnduated  fiaochises,  among 
wbidi  were  indaded  a  partial  exemption  from  the  payment  of 
tithes  and  a  free  grant  of  land.  At  some  dat^  whicli  cannot  be 
accnrately  fixed,  the  Excusjiti  in  their  turn  were  supplanted  by  a 
garrison  selected  from  the  Marines.  By  his  coronation -oath  Ids 
Serenity  was  specially  l>ouud  to  hold  in  re8i)ect  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  the  Excusati :  to  refrain,  unless  sufficient  cause 
oould  be  shown  to  the  oontnuy,  from  hindering  the  membera  of 
the  corps  in  the  ezemise  of  any  trade  or  art  to  which  they  might 
have  been  called,  and  not  to  exact  frnm  than  any  sorvioe  what- 
ever beyond  such  as  was  preeoiibed  by  the  laws  and  tmditioiial 
usages  of  the  Dogada* 

1  Th«  ExouMtt  (exeoMd)  of  th«  B«pablio  bore  MnM  liktiNM  to  the  Kmaadt  of 

Spain,  tlic  Scottish  Archers  of  Ivoiiis  XI.,  the  Varanpians  and  Janissaries  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  the  Strelitzi  of 
Moaoow  even  down  to  the  time  of  fbo  Begent  8opbtt»  and  <h«  Egfttixa  Hameliikei 
mpniressed  by  Mchemet  Ali. 

*  "Trovo,"  says  Sansovino,  Vmctia  deserUta^  ed.  1663,  vi.  242,  "ia  un* 
•atka  aerittDm  <jueste  rubriche : 

Excusati  de  Mariano  ct  eorum  nmnina  et  tOBt  44 

Excusati  de  Mazzorbo  et  isti  sunt  de  Mty'orHus 

(Maggiori)  .  .  .  .  .     et  sunt  23 

Excaiati  de  Toroello  .         .         .         ,     et  sunt  8 

Ezonnti  de  Ooetandiaeo  .     et  want  19 

Excuaati  de  Prioi-rttri  Lovoli  .  .  .  .      et  sunt  19 

Haec  sunt  nomina  Excusatorum  qui  aerviunt  ia  Palatio  et  suut  124 
Komiiia  Exoasatonun  Koitri  Fdetii .  .     et  aunt  1S8 

*  De  Bicmatii  Noetri  Dawtaa  otDhih  lervitiiun  tinplim  inqiiiniiB  deliMiinv^ 
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Unlilce  their  meduBval  aiulogiws  ebewhee,  the  Ixcusati  do 
not  appear  at  aaj  time  to  have  exeideed  an  abnonnal  and 

pernicious  influence  on  the  conatitution.  There  number  was 
limited.  Their  organisation  was  not  exclusively  military.  Their 
att^ndanrp  on  the  Doge,  and  the  services  wliich  they  were  to 
IR-rkinii,  were  r^ulated  l»y  prescription.  They  were  the  feudal 
gendanuerie,  which  constituted,  with  the  Watch,  the  only 
guaxdians  of  public  order ;  and  out  of  tliem  evolved  that  admiiabk 
Militia  of  the  aix  Waida,  which,  in  the  aheeooe  of  regular  troope, 
proved  iteeilf  on  many  oceaeioPB  of  the  highest  value  and  effideney, 
and  which,  in  its  oooaaional  selection  at  a  later  epoch  for  employ- 
ment heyond  the  precincts  of  the  palace  and  Dogado,  acquired  a 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  Huscarls  instituted  in  Britain  by  Canute. 

Here  the  Ducal  Notary,  in  an  illitemte  age  a  funotion<iry  of 
considerable  eminence,  and  usually  a  <  lerk  in  holy  orders,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Ducal  Hall  or  keeper  of  the  Heal,  had  their 
peculiar  seat.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  impartial  election  of  the 
ducal  and  other  Notaiiea ;  and  by  ^  coronation  oath  of  1229  it 
waa  atipuUted  that  they  should  be  independent  of  the  Boge,  though 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  to  be  choeen  is  not  piescnbed.  The 
OtutM  SigUH  was  simply  one  of  the  household,  whose  poBBCHRion 
of  some  tineture  of  legal  experience  wa.s  eupposed  to  qualify  him 
for  the  duties  of  such  an  office ;  but  the  seal  wa.«)  never  t<^  he  com- 
mitted to  tlie  hands  of  anyone  else.  This  functionary'  mei^'ed  in 
due  course  in  tlie  Grand  Chancellor.  Each  Inland  wius  recjuired  to 
provide  a  fixed  nunil>er  of  Itarks  and  gondoliers  for  the  service  of 
the  Dogd,  who  employed  them  in  the  transport  of  merchandise 
fitom  one  point  to  another,  or  as  a  means  of  conveyance,  whenever 
he  mig^t  have  occasion  to  move  abroad  on  duty  or  for  pleasure. 
The  domestic  establishment,  which  the  Doge  was  expected  to 
maintain,  was  not  framed  in  the  first  instance  on  a  veiy  large  or 
expensive  scale.  It  consisted  of  a  staff  of  twenty  servants  {send 
—  serfs),  inclusively  of  those  who  were  employed  in  the  culinary 
department.  It  is  illustrative  of  the  minute  detail  to  which  the 
early  constitution  descended,  tliat  wiienever  a  domestic  (juitted  the 
aervice  it  was  one  of  the  minor  obligiitions^  imposed  on  the  Doge 

nisi  quantum  Nostria  predeceMoriluis  ji<  r  bonani  conauetndiiiem  in  Noatro  Palatio 
feoAmnt ;  et  qaaadocuiuque  jietgero  voluerint  ad  n^gooUndum  u^ciA  aua,  absque 
omni  oontnmetlone  pergere  d*b«iDt,  vM  par  Not  raiunuerit^  at  par  mijoNim 
partoin  Cuncilii  Noatri  tut  per  pttbUcnitt  faitardiotnin. — Prom,  tf  Tiepolo,  1289 

(presso  Romanin). 

*  8i  qidi  (MTTitt)  d«ftMrit  vat  MMwarit  «  iimAm  aar?itk>  bonA  flda  aiiM  ftmnda^ 
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by  hi8  coronation-oath  not  to  leave  the  place  unBupplied  beyond  a 
month  from  the  crfatioii  of  the  vacancy. 

At  Florence  alHUit  1570  an  otlicer  of  the  grand-ducal  house- 
hold was  known  us  the  yuardoroha,  and  wain  reepoufiible  fur  what 
in  English  is  miscalled  the  Waxdzobe,  but  really  and  oometly 
ngnified  the  ciutodiaii  of  tbe  peoonal  appurtenaDoee  and  oeve- 
moQial  aooeoBodfla.  Such  a  fuiwtxoiiaiy  may,  indeed  muit,  have 
equally  existed  beie  as  soon  as  the  internal  anangementa  of  the 
palace  outgrew  the  pnnnjpUs  of  mediBTaliam  and  the  gtasp  of  the 
pcivate  circle  of  the  head  of  the  State. 

The  estjiblishment  of  fixed  principles  for  the  regulation  of  the 
h<ius+'iu»ld  and  jinvy-purse  expenses  cannot  l>e  referred  with  safety 
to  a  [iuiKHl  .iultjiiur  to  the  thirteenth  century.  But  nevertheless 
theiti  can  be  Uttle  hesitation  in  l>elieving  that  tlie  supersession  of 
the  primitlTe  method  of  suppuriiug  the  dignity  of  the  Grown, 
wfaioh  pievailBd  in  the  time  of  Ptalaodo  Anafeeto  and  his 
immediate  aaooeeBota,  occumd  much  earlier* 

According  to  the  coronation-oath  of  1229,  the  Doge  was 
then  entitled  to  2800  lire  di  piceoli^imAj  1000  gold  ducats 
or  £500  a  month  during  his  tenure  of  office,  in  addition 
to  certain  tributes  from  dependencies  in  money  or  kind  of  not 
inconsiderable  value.  Among  other  items,  the  first  magiHtrate 
was  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  on  crawfish,  and  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  duty  cluuged  on  apples  imported  from  Lombazdy  and 
chenies  ftom  lieviso.  The  amount,  however,  was  fimnd  in- 
snffioient;  it  was  soooessively  laised  to  3000,  4000,  and  5200 
lir§  di  pieeoli,  at  which  last  figure  it  stood  in  1328.  In  1262 
the  aUowanoe  appears  to  have  been  3000  lire  monthly  =36,000 
lire  a  year — a  much  smaUer  amount  than  the  estimated  hire  of 
the  vessels  which  were  to  convey  Louis  IX-  to  Africa  in  1 2  G  8. 
This  money,  deHitrned  to  meet  the  ordinar)^  current  expent^es  of  the 
Crown,  was  depooiLeil  in  the  coffers  of  the  TrocuraLoni  ot  8aint  Mark 
to  the  credit  of  the  Doge  ami  his  Council,  who  drew  upon  it  as 
occasion  might  require.  By  the  riomission,  as  settled  in  1328, 
the  salary  of  the  Doge  was  payable  quarterly ;  he  was  required  to 
have  for  the  honour  of  his  ofEioe  silver  vessels  of  the  value  of  600 
duoats,  and  to  maintain  a  staff  of  five<«nd«twenty  servants,  each 
of  whom  was  to  receive  two  Itveries  a  year.  Within  fi\  e  days  of 
the  aooesaion,  his  Serenity  was  entitled  to  an  advance  of  3000  lit^ 

•Uwi  mo  loco  inM  luiini  menMm  reonparara  dsbvnoi,— AwmM^  ^  (M  Dogi 
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di  piecoli  or  1000  ducats,  for  which  he  was  to  account;  this 
accommodation  was  intended  to  meet  special  outgoings  connected 
with  liis  entry  into  ofliec  ,  but  it  partook  of  tlie  nature  of  a  loan, 
and  80  carefully  and  considerately  arranged  were  8uch  details  that 
the  reimbursement  was  spread  over  a  tenu,  and  it  the  Doge  died 
within  a  certain  pehod.  a  proportion  was  rcuiitted.  But  in 
culBiilftting  the  enhanoed  giant  the  gndnal  deoline  in  ^  buying 
power  IB  of  ooane  not  to  be  forgotten.  Then  eeeme  to  have  been 
at  a  veiy  early  etage  a  aystem  of  pntpanng  letmna  of  piobable 
ea^ienditnsB,  aiod  of  "M^»*»"g  aoooonte  at  anuoal  or  qnartedy 
intervals. 

But  wliile  there  was  a  disposition  to  place  the  expenditure  of 
the  Doge  on  a  litenil  footing,  the  Jtepublic  took  early  measures  to 
guartl  tlie  revenue  agaiual  encroachment  and  abuae.  With  certain 
distinct  reservations,  all  taxes,  fines,  dues,  indemnities  for  homicide 
and  battery,  eightieths,  fortieths,  the  proceeds  from  the  fish-market 
and  the  ahimblea^  save  the  fish  for  the  palace  on  ThnndATa,  from 
the  oart  or  oaniage-tax  (eawtioum)  of  Veiona»^  the  dutj  on  flxe- 
wood*  (aibontioQm)  from  tiie  Anooneeef  and  the  moome  ot  the 
Salt  Office,  were  to  be  exempt  from  the  interference  of  the 
Ezeontive."  Certain  things,  such  as  hawks  and  dogs  intended  for 
the  prince's  i^rflonal  use,  were  admitted  and  exported  free  of  duty. 

A  I  art  her  point,  in  which  the  constitution  sliewed  itself  pre- 
cociou8ly  Htrict,  with  at  the  same  time  a  certain  proneness  to 
Oheutal  mtluence,  was  the  reception  of  presents.  Not  only  the 
Doge  himself,  but  the  Bogaressa  and  their  children  on  amval  at 
ftill  age,  were  required  to  make  oath  that  they  would  decline,  or 
Bunender  within  three  daya  to  the  oommon  ehamhwrlain,  any 
from  aabjeota  of  the  BepuUio  or  othen»  aave  flowers,  planta,  xoae> 
water,  balsam,  and  sweet  herbs,  or,  where  they  wore  for  the  service 
of  the  household,  cooked  viands  and  wine,  poultry  and  game. 
This  prohibition  was  withdrawn  or  suBpcnded,  Tiowevor,  wlien  a 
wedding  was  celebrated  at  the  palace  of  any  member  of  the  reign- 
ing  family. 

A  carefully  oiguiuBed  scheme  of  fiscal  economy  became,  as 
Venioe  deralqped  itaelf,  a  first  need.   We  hvn  aeen  on  all  lAdee, 
as  we  have  looked  bade,  the  eame  kxog-abiding  frdlnre  to  make 
Gommensomte  providon  for  politioal  and  aoeial  lequiiementa.  The 
'  The  duty  liifM  on  cuta  and  mntagm  impasted  fttnn  the  Ymmm  into  the 

*  OoiTMponding  to  the  modern  ooel-dnee. 

'  OoraMtkn  Mtlw  «r  A.  Dudolo^  119S,  rad  0.  Tl^ok^  12S9. 
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earlier  centimes  siiw  C()ntentedly  and  passively  the  mechaniam  of 
the  Govemmeut  coaducted  by  t'eudal  Iriiiuit;  or  beuevoleucea, 
forced  labour  and  ^vate  mmufioenoe ;  theee  were  ixx  the  room, 
as  tfaej  wesB  of  the  natme,  of  dizeot  taxation.  The  onlj  amnent 
^TStem  of  exeise,  twfoie  the  Salt  Office  oame  into  exiatenoe,  and 
thoBB  other  lately  indicated  eaqiiecUents,  eeeme  to  have  been  the  ad 
valortm  tax  levied  on  impoets ;  and  this  was  of  two  kinds,  the 
ripatico  and  the  teloneo.  The  fonner  dealt  with  all  products  and 
goods  which  came  from  abroad;  the  teloneo,  m  its  name  signifies, 
was  a  sort  of  (xjtnn  levied  on  the  nieR^handise  which  found  its 
way  to  Venice  in>ni  various  parts  of  Lombardy  down  the  riveie 
debouching  into  the  Gulf. 

Theee  twin  Bouioea  of  levenue  weie  at  the  outoet  indgnificant 
in  value,  doabfleos ;  but  the  wants  of  the  State 
ingly  modest;  evnt  the  Triwoia  nutmUu  nit  An^o-Saxm  and 
Anglo -Daoiah  Britain  soainely  existed  here;  everywhere  in  the 
Middle  Ages  private  enterprise  and  speculation  undertook  many 
hurdens  which,  under  tlie  liroader  and  more  mixed  constitutions  of 
other  countries  and  of  later  epoclis,  wen.'  sustained  liy  the  general 
body  of  tlie  community ;  and  the  j)n>baljility  seems  to  Ik?  that 
the  recei{)ts  from  the  customs  were  long  perfectly  adeijuate  to  the 
ordinaiy  cuirent  expenditure  of  the  admiaistratiou,  uutil  the 
chazges  on  the  exxdiequer,  partly  due  to  the  gtadual  lelease 
ton  firadalism.  neoessitated  a  more  ekbomte  and  efficient  system 
of  finance. 

Antithrr  fact^^r  in  the  mediiBval  system  of  taxation  is  to  be 
found  in  lIm  wind-  and  water-mille,  which  supply,  besides,  a 
prominent  illustnjtion  of  the  pervading  and  irrepressible  feudal 
instinct  and  spirit  among  a  people  00  lai^y  independent  of 
their  indueuce. 

Throughout  the  Uogudo,  from  at  least  the  ninth  centuiy,  mills 
abounded,  both  within  the  alluvial  dominion  and  on  its  outskirts, 
moie  eflpeeialiy  at  or  near  the  mouths  of  the  riven  which 
dischaiged  tbek  waters  into  the  Gull  lemanza  was  under  the 
impression  that  floating  mills,  suoh  as  were  employed  on  some  of 
the  Itslian  rivers,  were  formerly  in  use  at  Venice,  and  mrations  a 
conversation  which  he  liad  one  morning  with  the  Doge  Marco 
Foscarini,  who  expressed  a  belief  that  such  a  contrivanee  would 
answer  in  the  JRepublic  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  had  in  daya  long 
passed  exist-ed  at  Muniuo,  and  were  ostensibly  laid  on  hulks  or 
barges;  and  some  were  oonslructed  as  late  as  1509  during  the 
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crisis  arising  out  of  the  League  of  CainT>rii  But  the  most 
material  ]X)int  here  is  the  quasi-finuncial  relar  [niK^lup  l)etween  the 
mill-owners  aud  the  Guvemment.  So  lax  buck  us  819,  the  latter 
oonoeded  to  the  Abbot  of  San  Servolo  complete  exemption  from 
ooatrol  or  inteiferenoe  on  tbe  put  of  the  ducal  nultot  the 
adjacent  fiBheriesr  and  tbe  leeidentB  in  tbe  neiglibouihood ;  and 
tail  982  theie  stood  near,  and  paitly  on,  the  site  of  the  Monasteiy 
of  San  Gioigio  Maggiore  a  pond  or  lake,  a  vineyard,  and  a  wind- 
mill, of  which  the  latter  was  exclusively  devoted  to  the  wants  of 
the  palace  opjx)sit-e  ;  and  moreover,  when  the  <l<>T]ation  of  the  fee 
or  freehold  of  San  Gioi^io  was  made,  the  i>i)go  reserved  the 
familiar  service  of  castle-j^ard — the  feudal  obligation  of  the 
owners  of  tlie  laud  or  estate  to  ^>rovide  warders  to  take  their  turn 
by  rotation  at  tlie  pakoe. 

The  dooumentB  oited  bj  Temanaa  appear  to  be  somewhat 
inooneotly  printed  or  originally  oomipt;  but  it  is  easy  to  see 
from  them  that,  besides  these  windmills,  there  were  others  worlced 
with  water  by  proouring  an  artificial  fall.  The  Monastery  of 
Sari  Giorgio  itself  posseB3e<l  three,  of  which  two  stood  on  that  part 
of  the  Grand  Canal  fonuerly  known  as  Basinaco  or  Businaco.  In 
1282  an  en^neer  commenced  the  eret^tiou  of  a  common  mill  on 
a  piece  of  marshy  ground  apjjertaining  to  San  Giofj^'io,  pix)bii])ly 
where  the  Capucldu  House  of  the  Grazia  subsequently  was ,  but 
he  was  stopped  as  an  illegal  intruder. 

In  the  treaty  between  the  BepuUio  and  Fola  in  998,  the 
latter  covenanted  to  send  to  the  Doge  annually  2000  lb.  of 
oil,  and  to  the  Dogaressa  fior  the  time  being  a  free  gift  of  cotton. 
The  oblation  to  the  Dogaressa  was  tantamount  to  a  payment  in 
kind  of  what  is  known  to  the  English  law  as  "  queen  gold,"  and 
whirli  is  somctiiiiP'i  desMjribed  jih  a  rnntribution  to  tlie  qiieen's 
girdie.  The  monograph  by  I*r)'une  oji  tins  curious  .sul)ie<^t  deals 
at  large  with  idl  the  details,  and  in  the  last  edition  of  iUoimt's 
Tenures  qf  Land  there  are  several  illustrations  of  a  usage  which 
is  not  obeolete  indeed,  but  lives  among  us  at  this  nuniuiiit  in  a 
ahi^  compliant  with  modem  demands.  But  the  tribute  from 
the  PdaDB  is,  so  &r  as  we  can  see,  a  solitaiy  example  of  the 
kind. 

What  was  originally  the  style  by  which  tbe  Doge  was 
addi>}'?«ed,  we  do  not  seem  to  possess  the  means  of  knowing. 
Perhaps  nothing  definite  was  understood  either  at  tlie  time  or 
long  after.    But  the  phrases  Most  Serene  Frince,  Sei-em  Doge, 
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Serenity,  Excellency,  Highness,  crept  into  use.  Much  wa-s  left  to 
choice  or  to  chance.  There  was  no  prewril)ed  rule.  In  the  old 
daj^s  of  liuasia,  the  Duke  of  Moscow  was  called  His  Serenity. 
Both  BwBia  and  Venioe  may  1ibt«  bommed  the  appelktioii  from 
Gennanjr.  The  Boge  was  Dm  VvntUamm,  not  Dm  VmtUa/t; 
fat  he  ^raa  the  sapKezne  chief  of  all  the  fedemted  towiuhipe 
and  clans  which  combined  to  fdm  Yeoke^  But  his  title  was 
tenitoriaL  His  jurisdiction  extended  over  poBsessions  which  (so 
far  as  the  original  Dogado  was  concerned)  shewed  no  tendency  to 
fluctuate  or  vary.  At  all  events  in  the  ninth  century,  we  meet 
with  the  expreseion  Ducale  Thronnm  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  Head  of  the  State,  as  the  English  learned  to  speak  of  the 
Ci\;wn.    Constitutionally  the  Doge  was  the  State  personified. 

The  heid  of  the  Govemment  deobies  Mwaelf  to  be  theie  hj 
the  giaoe  of  God  in  a  doonment  of  the  eame  pedod  (827-9), 
wheie  two  asBociated  Doges  sttpeworihe  a  State-paper  as  "per 
Divinam  Giatiam  Yeneticorum  Provinciae  DnoBS."  ^  How  mnoh 
before  that  date  such  a  thoughtful  and  once  significant  formula 
was  emy>LivrMl  we  have  seen  stated  nowhere.  But  to  ascribe  a 
divine  origin  to  the  power  *of  men  and  women  with  organic 
wants  and  passioucj  like  our  own  was  an  early  and  a  natural 
artifice.  The  reader  of  i'hi Larch  will  remember  the  passage  in 
the  life  of  Numa  where  that  sagacious  personage  declines  to 
aoo^  the  crown  till  a  fiiTounble  amea  has  been  leoeiired  hem 
the  gods.  It  is  hardly  probaUe  that  the  first  or  seoond  genemtioiia 
of  Vmetians  paused  to  oooupy  themselTes  with  these  eecondaiy 
refinements.  They  were  ebiefly  bent  on  creating  a  more  stable 
system  of  rule,  and  subsidiary  details  were  left  to  follow.  They 
had  before  their  eyes  the  I>ux  of  the  Lombaida,  who  ruled  that 
nation  in  peace,  and  led  it  to  battle. 

Whenever  he  appeared  in  public  or  in  state,  the  Middle-Age 
Seremsaimo  was  preceded  by  tninijRiis  to  herald  Ins  approach, 
that  all  ways  might  be  ckar;  at  his  side  noble  youths,  sump- 
tttoody  olad.  walked  with  waxen  tapeis  in  their  hands,  indioative 
pezfaape  of  his  purifying  and  ilhuninating  influence  On  the  oounseb 
of  the  GoT«Dinient ;  bdbre  him  was  carried  the  Sword  of  State, 
emblematieal  of  his  personification  of  Justice;  and  above  his 
bead  offioecs  of  the  household  siqppoorted  a  silken  csnoiiy  or 
umbrella. 

The  symbolical  virtue  of  the  taper  is  rather  curiously  illus- 
^  SuMvino,  Vendia  imritta^  cd.  1608,  x.  488. 
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trated  by  tho  procession  of  the  Plebeians,  who  in  1381  were 
ennobled  for  their  patriotic  servicefi  during  the  war  of  Chioggia, 
to  the  Basilica,  each  with  a  lighted  one  in  his  band.  It  was 
like  some  aot  of  penitential  pmification  fiom  the  taint  of  birth. 
Ftam,  time  immemorial,  as  it  etiU  ia  among  oonelvee,  the  bny 
of  the  trumpet  haa  been  thought  somehow  to  enhance  the  digni^ 
and  impartaoce  of  royal  penons  and  great  ofBciak.  The  President 
of  the  French  Chamber  marches  behind  two  in  full  voice  to  his 
chair ;  it  is  the  crier's  "  Oyez,"  varied  for  the  nonce ;  and  the 
whole  conceit  demonstrates  clearlv  enou-!i  the  true  character 
of  the  TnasquexadCi  with  which  our  nature  seems  to  shrink  frooi 
dispensing. 

A  8W€id  may  have  been  originally  worn  bj  tbe  Jhm  or  Doge 
ct  697  in  leooUeetioa  of  hia  Lombaid  prototype,  and  in  oomplianoe 
with  genend  cuitouL    But  it  probably  oeaeed  at  an  unuanallj 

early  date  to  form  part  of  the  ducal  costume  in  time  of  peace,  and 
in  the  ninth  century  it  had  developed  into  a  constitutional 
emblem;  for  it  is  shown ^  that  in  887  the  Sword  of  State  was 
delivered  to  the  lirwt  Doy^c  of  tlie  Saiiudo  dynasty  by  Ms  pre- 
decessor, who  iiad  come  to  the  throne  in  881,  dot  ia  the  iiftct 
recorded  as  a  novelty. 

The  introduction  of  the  Umbrella  into  ceremonial  observances 
haa  been  aaid  to  date  beek  to  the  viait  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  to 
Yenioe  in  1177,  when  the  D^ge  Ziani  having  aooompenied  hia 
Hdineaa  and  the  £mpefar  by  aea  aa  far  aa  Ancona,  and  that  dty 
having  Inou^t  mnbiBlliis  for  the  Pope  and  for  FEedaric  Barbarossa, 
the  former  observed :  "  Mauc<i  la  terza  pel  Doge  di  Yeneiia  ohi 
ben  lo  mcrita."  The  main  fiict  may  be  true;  but  the  circumstances, 
are  n  it  so,  as  the  Doge  did  not  go  to  Ancona,  nor  did  hia 
}I  /]iiii;.->8  iL'turu  home  by  that  route.  But  wliatr-ver  may  have  l)een 
the  exact  ^jarticulars,  it  strikes  us  a^i  a  warrantable  interlinear 
inference  that  the  sentiment  and  suggestion  were  treated  on  both 
aidea  aa  an  appreciable  augmentation  of  dignity ;  and  tbqr  axe  a 
proof  that  the  period  juat  anteoedent  to  the  fifth  cruaade  marked 
the  fizat  diatinot  advance  of  the  Bepublio  toward  the  mok  of  an 
European  Power.  It  is  to  be  coUected  that  in  tlie  fifteenth 
oentmy,  not  only  the  umbrella,  but  the  other  symbolical  objects 
were  received  from  Rome,  a  species  of  feudalism,  which  the 
Ecpublic,  if  it  did  not  propose  or  initiate,  might  have  deemed  it 
impolitic  to  decline. 

^  Sogommus,  p.  &i. 
VOL.  II  W 
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The  same  deficription  uf  observance  on  a  humbler  scale  eeems 
to  have  been  followed  hj  aome  of  the  eo-called  SeuoU  at 
Yenioe,  tat  in  the  oontemporary  aooount  of  the  funeial  of  the 
Doge  LeoDBvdo  Loredano  in  1621  we  are  iufornifld  that  over  the 
bier  wae  hdd  the  mnbnUa  of  the  Seuoia  di  miaerieordia,  of  which 
Lozedano  was  either  an  honorary  member  <tt  the  patron. 

From  a  tragical  incident  which  occurred  in  1571  after  the 
capture  of  Faiiiagusta  by  the  Turks  we  jHTimt  ourselves  to  infer 
that  the  Venetian  grand  functionaries  abixiiul  were  accustomed 
to  employ,  on  special  occasions,  the  umbrella  which  formed  part 
of  the  ducal  pageantry  at  hqme.  The  usage  was  one  of  the 
many  Orientaliame  in  the  most  Qnentel  of  Emopean  cities.  The 
Gypriot  apparatus  wae  led;  Sanuto,  in  his  JHarii  under  Ifansh 
1496,  vegistem  the  triumplnl  entnnoe  into  Oqsio  of  the  oonsol 
of  Damietta  under  an  umbreUa;  and  he  notioes  just  below  a 
similar  prooeeding  of  tlie  Sultan,  whose  umbrella  was  borne  by 
a  personage,  whom  hi  trnm  "Ammirajo  grando."  The  custom, 
evidently  of  Eastern  origin,  was  a  triVrnte  to  rank,  and  sym- 
bolical of  exceptional  dignity  in  regions  where  the  ordinary' 
members  of  the  community  never  dreamed  of  resorting  to  such 
a  precaution  or  distinction. 

Some  one  at  all  times,  but  team  a  ^leriod  when  etiquette 
altered  into  the  political  aystem  as  an  unavoidable  ingredient, 
and  Venice  became  the  scene  of  a  oouit»  all  anangements  for 
receptions,  entertainments,  and  household  control  appear  to  have 
devolved  on  a  Common  Chamberlain  and  his  staff.  The  Came- 
rarius  Nbstri  Communis  makes  a  figure  in  that  momentously 
important  record,  the  coronation  oath  of  1229  ;  but  he  unfortu- 
nately nowhere  presents  himself  to  us  in  a  palpa1)le  shape.  We 
merely  discern  Iiim  dimly  behind  the  pageants,  progresses,  mas- 
querades, water-fetes,  and  jubilees,  which  the  hmg  line  of  middle- 
age  Doges  were  expected  to  have  in  honoor  of  somftthiTig  or 
somebody;  we  see  him  and  his  suboidinatee  setting  about  the 
oomnation  or  burial  of  my  lord  the  Doge  with  the  same  unbiassed 
zeal ;  airanging  the  details  of  a  levee  or  drawing-room  at  Saint 
Mark's  with  affectionate  assiduity  and  minuteness ;  taking  orders 
with  becoming  obeisances  from  his  or  her  Serenity  for  a  new  set 
of  arras  or  a  wedding-supper.  But  the  relations  of  the  Doge  to 
his  Cham]>erlain  were  necessarily  modified,  as  the  real  authority 
of  the  Crown  waned,  and  an  intricate  oflicial  machinery  in- 
terposed itsdf  between  the  Most  Serane  and  tiiose  with  whom 
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his  communicstionB  wen  fomnerly  ummpededi  and  bis  deaiiBB 

final. 

From  an  unknown  date  down  to  1501,  when  the  practice 
was  discontinued  ius  out  of  harmony  with  n']>iit>lican  institutionB, 
t!u'  wives  of  all  ]tHtrieian.s  were  jtre-Hcnted  to  the  Doge  OO  Uieil 
iziumiige  as  u  lunuai  luliXKluutioQ  to  ^jcietj. 


CHAPTEK  XLVII 


ElMtion  of  the  «arli«r  Dogea  — FarticuUir  accoont  of  tho  choice  of  one  in  1071  by  an 
03"o-\vitnosji —  Al>.s»'uc('  of  a  ])ei  iii.iii('iit  wanlro1>eat  the  pala<:i' — (  'nri)iiation  of  tlit* 
Dqgaressa  exceptional — Obaeqoies  of  the  Dugarsaea — Motivoa  for  the  asuumption 
bj  tlM  Dog«  of  the  iMdvnhip  in  tiie  fi«ld  aiid  at  Ma— Th«  original  Dogs'a 
,  Court — Personal  attciulance  of  th»  Sovereign — Growth  of  a  Common  Law  or 
Usu.^ — Analogy  witti  coutemi>orary  English  institutions — Judicial  prooeediiiKn 
of  tlio  Curia  Z^icdtiit  ojre — Hearings  in  the  portico  or  hall  of  private  dwellings 
— The  Doge  in  peraou  or  in  oonnoU  the  oourt  of  final  appeal— The  Duai 
costume — The  Buoentaur. 

In  the  inddeooe  attendant  on  the  ohdoe  and  investiture  of  the 
head  of  the  State  there  was  a  general  principle  prevalent  from 
time  to  time  and  a  strict  constitutional  direction  for  the  govern- 
ment of  those  concerned.  But  nearly  at  all  periods  such  regula- 
tions were  liable  to  disregard  and  variation.  In  the  course  of 
the  earlier  centuries  more  particularly,  all  kinds  of  anomalieji 
were  tolerated :  the  acceptance  of  a  Doge  at  the  personal 
recommendation  of  his  predecessor,  who  hands  to  him  the 
insignia  of  authority,  the  temporary  return  of  one  after  hia 
retirement,  the  p^ormance  of  Had  fonnalities  of  entrance  on 
office  at  the  private  residence  of  the  elected  candidate,  and  the 
discharge  of  ail  public  duties  at  the  Doge's  residence  through  two 
or  three  reigns,  while  the  palace  was  out  of  repair.  Nur,  as 
we  shall  gradually  perceive,  was  such  a  lax  observance  of  the 
letter  of  the  coustitutiou  limited  to  primitive  or  mediaeval 
days,  for  it  occasionally  happened  down  to  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  1020  the  patriarch  Orseolo,  during 
a  revulsion  of  public  sentiment  in  favour  of  his  family,  was,  on 
the  death  of  his  brother,  permitted  to  unite  in  his  own  person 
the  dogate  and  the  primacy ;  and  this  incident  preceded  only  by 
a  few  years  the  enacbnent  of  1033  abrogating  association  and 
here  Jit  ary  succession.  Even  the  men  of  1173,  when  they  had 
framed  a  singularly  elaborate  scheme,  under  which  Orio  Malipiero 
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became  Doge,  pennitted  the  latter  to  xenounoe  the  honour, 
and  to  nominate  a  private  friend. 

In  1071,  we  find  that  Pomenigo  Selvo,  one  of  the  two 
dncal  gastaldi  or  tribunes,  was  chosen  by  acclamation  tis  Doge. 
No  farther  electoral  formality  was  dischai^ed  or  demanded,  and 
Selvo  was  admitted  in  due  course  to  the  oliice,  which  he  enjoyed 
through  several  years. 

For  our  knowledge  of  this  historical  fact  «e  are  solely 
indebted  to  a  contemporaiy  account  of  the  accession  of  Selvo 
bj  one  of  his  canonid,  Bomenigo  Tina  It  is  the  first  and  only 
early  ceremony  of  the  kind  of  which  an  eye-witness  has  handed 
down  particnlars.  But  the  value  ia  retrospective ;  for  the  mode 
of  procf^f^fling  in  this  case  was  not  substantial Ir  different  from 
that  which  mii?t  have  ordinarily  prevailed  in  the  days  of 
universal  Buflra^e  ;  and  until  the  organic  changes  of  1172-73, 
which  first  supplied  a  regular  and  strict  machinery  for  arranging 
the  ducal  succession,  no  systematic  method,  in  point  of  fact,  was 
in  force  for  snbmitting  a  candidate  to  the  people,  and  carrying 
him  to  the  throne.  Under  an  elective  govenunent  the  initiatiTe 
in  esch  instance  necessarily  rested  with  the  political  parlieB  into 
which  the  State  was  firom  time  to  time  divided,  and  a  critical 
consideration  of  the  account  left  hy  Tino  satisfi^  us  that  the 
friends  of  Selvo  were  just  then  able  to  command  a  majority  in 
the  Folk-Moot  or  Arrengo,  and  that  his  proposal  on  tlip  next 
vacancy,  insu-ad  of  being  an  outburst  of  spontaneous  entliusiasm, 
was  a  stratagem  deliberately  preconcerted.  His  prior  position  as 
a  metropolitan  tribune  had,  of  course,  added  to  his  influence  and 
popularity,  and  assisted  the  formation  of  a  strong  central  committee 
devoted  to  his  interests.  To  arrange  the  little  dramatic  scene, 
which  the  canonico  has  so  artlessly  portrayed,  and  to  secure  the 
national  Sia  !  Sia  !  was  sufficiently  simple ;  for  since  the  more 
marked  growth  of  aristocratic  opinion  at  Venice,  and  the  furtive 
introduction  there  of  government  hv  party,  it  had  become  easy 
for  a  group  or  federation  of  promincut  families,  with  their  accus- 
tomed atliierents  and  hired  emissaries,  to  communicate  to  ua 
oligarchical  act  a  republican  semblance  In  a  State  so  placed  the 
practical  inconvenience  of  an  unlimited  suffrage  and  the  indolent 
temper  of  the  people  forwarded  the  instittttion  of  certain  settled 
forme,  the  rise  of  an  electoral  conclave,  end  the  appointment  of 
an  official  whose  peculiar  fiuction  it  became  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  suocessiul  candidate  in  the  name  of  the  Bepnblic. 
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NerertibelMS,  in  the  elevation  of  a  Doge  agreeably  to  the  looae 

primitive  usage  which  went  before  the  inexorable  sovereignty  of 
Kules  and  Capitularies,  there  is  something  which  one  is  apt  to 
find  touching  and  picturesque.  One  tries  to  realise  the  fiay  and 
boisterous  spectacle  at  Lido,  the  shouts  of  Noi  vokmo  Ihr^r  Jh>f>!^niffo 
Selm  e  lo  laudiamo !  from  a  thousand  lips,  the  clainuur  and 
stupendous  excitement  on  the  arrival  ai  Venice  ol  the  newly- 
retumed  mourner  at  the  grave  of  the  late  Sereniasimo ;  the  aoene 
on  the  Piaizetta;  the  coiigiatiUaUoiia  c/t  Mends,  kinsfolk,  and 
poEtieal  snpporteie;  the  procession  to  the  Cathedral  (not  yet 
the  Saint  Hank's  Basilica  of  later  story),  and  the  approach  of  the 
Elect  to  the  high  altar  with  unsandfldled  Ibet,  encompassed  by 
the  clergy. 

We  have  been  supposing  that  the  formal ities  so  fortuitously 
described  to  ua  as  attendant  on  the  exaltation  of  a  Doge  in  1071 
were  in  substance  the  same  as  had  been  witnessed  l>efoi-e,  and 
were  suljsequeiitly  repeated,  Tliere  is  a  farther  point  woiLh 
motioning,  mure  especially  as  it  has  a  kind  of  bearing  on  the 
Cttstoms  of  some  mora  northerly  peoples.  It  is  credibly  rdated 
that,  after  the'  prodamation  at  Saint  Maifs  altar  of  the  Doge 
Ziani,  the  fiiat  dected  nnder  the  new  Constitution  in  11 7  2 -3. 
certain  workmra  of  the  Arsenal  lifted  him  into  a  high-backed 
wooden  chair  or  pergaino  di  legiw  which  subsequently  went  under 
the  name  of  pozzftto,  arid  carried  him  (after  the  Prankish  manner) 
on  their  shoulders  round  the  Piazza,  to  intnxhice  him  to  the 
public  ;  that  u  largesse  of  special  money  was  ilistril)uted  among  the 
bystanders  as  the  prucessiou  moved  along ;  and  that  the  Doge's 
solemn  inTBstitnie  followed  his  return  to  the  church.  Here  do 
we  not  see,  as  in  the  former  esse,  an  antique  spectacle,  often 
performed,  but  only  in  this  single  instance  preserved  for  our 
information  ?  The  anecdote  may  be  collated  with  the  analogous 
usages  which  prevailed  elsewhere.  The  same  ceremony  was 
performed  at  the  installation  of  each  siiccessive  ponti/e.r  ?n<7.Ww7/s. 
It  was  a  revival  of  the  old  military  life,  of  the  jnist-ne  Koman 
use.  It  was  long  the  portion  of  the  English  bui-gess  on  liis 
return.    It  is  even  yet  that  of  the  cup-winner. 

Selvo  could  not  have  been  greatly  surprised  to  find,  on 
making  his  entry  into  the  pslatial  abode  whieb  was  to  be  his 
home  for  life,  that  the  doors  were  unhinged,  and  the  whde  of 
the  portable  furniture  removed.  The  violence  ofifered  to  the 
palace  gates  is  suggestive  of  unusual  precipitation,  probably 
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due  to  the  impataenoe  of  £mdal  sabordmates ;  hat  otherwise  the 

new  Doge  found  himaelf  £ace  to  face  with  the  customary  0(mdi- 
tions.  The  fittings  and  appointments  provided  by  the  retainers 
and  clients  of  his  predecessor  for  their  chief  aud  themselves,  or 
hy  those  whose  contributary  Habilities,  by  virtue  of  tenure  or 
prescription,  comprised  bedding,  litter,  and  other  requisite's  for 
the  ducal  establishment,  had  simply  lapsed  to  the  reversiuutjrs. 
The  incoming  tenant  and  his  dependents  were  expected  to 
famish  anew.  There  was  no  permanent  Waidioba  Each 
SQoeesdTe  anshaie  goremor  of  Yenice  zelied  on  his  own  re- 
souzoes  as  a  piiyate  eitisen,  or  on  those  who  had  placed  him 
in  power,  not  merely  for  his  commissariat,  but  for  the  table  on 
which  the  dishes  were  laid,  and  for  the  chair  on  which  he  sat 
to  eat  hi.s  food.  Nor  was  it  till  1328  that  any  approach  was 
made  t<iward  putting  an  end  to  an  order  of  things  so  primitive 
and  indecorous.  So  long  as  the  interior  of  the  jialace  was  system- 
atiuiiiy  denuded  from  reign  to  reign,  and  there  was  nothing 
there  which  was  recognised  as  the  property  of  the  Government 
or  of  the  Doge  for  the  time  being,  no  prospect  oonld  arise  of 
imparting  to  the  Court  an  adequate  degree  of  dignil7  and 
magnifioence.  That  proud  and  splendid  mansion,  with  wludi 
excluaiTely  the  ordinary  reader  is  conversant,  b^an  by  being  little 
more  tihan  a  residence,  in  which  each  tenant,  during  his  term  of 
office,  housed  his  own  effects  or  those  of  his  kindred  and  vassals. 

Here,  beyond  question,  is  something  more  than  a  glimpse 
of  a  stage  of  ci\ilisation  from  wliich  we  seem  to  be  removed 
marvellously  far,  aud  of  which  the  true  explanation  is  deducible 
from  analogy.  The  citizens  of  Paris,  under  the  earlier  princes  of 
the  house  of  Capet,  were  bound,  so  often  as  the  sovereign  occu* 
pied  the  little  old  palace  in  the  island  of  the  Sein^  to  oontxibute 
their  several  quota  <tf  fbrttiture  for  the  rooms,  and  litter  fx  the 
floors  and  beds.  Both  of  these  wete  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
loan,  and  it  was  treated  as  a  favour  on  cme  occasion,  when  the 
straw,  no  longer  required  for  the  royal  service,  was  liaTid^d  over 
to  an  hospital  which  wanted  additional  Ijeds  for  its  inmates.  It 
wius  an  age  both  at  Paris  and  Venice  antecedent  to  the  use  of 
tiie  palUasse.' 

But  Paris  did  not  become  to  the  kings  of  France,  till  much 

*  Yet  so  recently  as  1892,  in  England,  the  fnrnitnre  of  the  Lord  Warden  of  tho 
Cinque  Torts  at  Walmer  Caatle  waa  removed  by  each  Bucccsaive  officer — a  curioua 
•arriTml  of  tbs  mum  prineipl*. 
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later  tUnn  the  original  Capetian  dynasty,  what  Venice  was  to  its 
Dogee  from  the  beginnixi^^  a  metropolis  and  a  central  seat  of 

government;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  look  for  an  earlier  re- 
course t/)  a  more  enlightened  and  convenient  system  among  the 
Venetians  than  among  the  Jb  ranks,  even  apart  from  the  question 
of  relative  culture. 

It  seems,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  obvious  enough  that  when 
Venice  paaaed  from  the  hands  of  a  feudal  pnnoe,  leaning  on  his 
own  partisans  and  his  own  guaxds,  whose  lerenne  was  as  inde* 
pendent  of  popular  oontiol  as  his  anthotity,  to  a  stipendiary 
Doge,  to  whom  the  palace,  with  its  appurtenances,  stood  in  a 
simple  official  relation,  the  ronptitutional  transition  was  immensa 
— immense  in  itR  value  to  the  Republic  and  in  its  significance 
tor  us.  But  centuries  were  to  elapse  before,  even  amid  all  the 
princely  display  accompanying  public  observances  of  \aiiou3 
kinds,  strange  anomalies  and  primitive  contrivance*  disappeared, 
if  some  of  them  ever  did  so.  At  the  election  of  Marino 
Grinani  in  1621  the  Forty-One  were  imable  to  come  to  a 
condosion  over^nig^t ;  and  mattresses '  and  chests  were  im- 
provised to  supply  them  with  sleeping  aooommodation,  as  they 
were  not  entitled  to  leave  their  plaoes,  till  fhe  result  was  com- 
municated. 

The  Dogaressa  did  not  usually  receive  the  liononr  of  corona- 
tion. It  was  only  occasionally  conceded  (without  any  political 
significance),  as  an  act  of  special  favour  and  grace.  Tiie  tirst 
occasion  was  in  1457,  when  the  consort  of  Pasquale  MAlipiero 
was  thus  signally  distinguished ;  but  precisely  a  century  elapsed 
before  ZIlia  Dandolo  Friuli,  consort  of  the  Doge  Lorenzo  Friuli, 
received  a  similar  compliment  There  was  a  regatta,  a  proces- 
sicQ  of  the  Trades,  with  music,  round  the  Fiassa,  and  a  banquet 
in  the  afternoon  in  the  saloon  of  the  Great  Council,  which  the 
Goldsmiths  and  other  Gilds  had  hung  at  their  own  expense 
with  arras,  damask,  and  cloths-of-gold.  The  Doge  and  Dogaressa 
vied  with  each  other  in  cordial  recognition  of  the  public  loyalty 
and  enthusiasm,  and  his  Serenity  personally  thanked  the 
masters  of  the  companies  fur  what  they  had  done,  and  extended 
his  band  for  each  to  kiss,  as  they  defiled  before  him.  We  are 
indebted  to  Sansovino  for  a  partloilar  account  of  this  oraemony, 
and  also  for  one  of  that  which  attmded  the  investiture  witlt  tiie 
ducal  bonnet  in  1597  of  Morosina  Grimani,  wife  of  Marino 
Grimam.    The  Trsdes  took  an  equally  prominent  part  in 
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the  proeeedings,  and  through  their  ffodaldi  or  maaten  offered 
Ibeir  ooiqpratulatioBS  to  the  Ulnstcioiu  lady,  who  struck  medals 
in  memory  of  the  occasion,  exhibiting  her  crowned  effigy.  In 
1646  it  was  expressly  stipulated  amonp  the  additions  to  the 
Coronation  Oatli,  for  some  unknown  mason,  that  iw  such  for- 
mality should,  on  financial  grounds  (tlie  Candiot  war  ilien  niging), 
be  ever  again  permitted  or  proposed  But  nevertheless  there 
waa  a  revival,  when  the  Siguory,  solidtous  to  pay  particular 
bomage  to  filiaab^  Qtutitii-VaUar,  wife  of  the  Doge  SUvestro 
Valier,  Hmctioiied  in  1694  her  aolemn  investitiire  aooompanied 
by  all  aorts  of  feativities  and  r^oidngs,  and  by  the  distribution 
of  medals  with  her  portrait  wearing  tlie  bcrretta  and  the  legend : 
Munus  •  Elisabeth  •  Querinae  •  Valerim  •  Ducissae  •  Venetiar.  1094. 
It  is  perfectly  characteristic  that  immpdiat^ly  after  the  decease  of 
her  consort  it  was  once  more  kid  down  as  an  inexorable  rule 
that  the  pageant  should  cease ;  and  that  was  actually  the  hnal 
instance. 

Bat  prior  to  the  actual  investiture  of  the  Dogaresaa  with  tiie 
crown  there  waa  the  usage  of  formally  installing  her  Serenity ;  • 
for,  on  Uie  entiy  of  Lorenzo  Tiepolo  into  office  in  1268,  ao  aoon. 
as  he  had  taken  poesession  of  the  dncal  chair,  his  consort  was 
invited  to  proceed  from  their  private  rosidence  to  the  palaoe, 
and  to  occupy  a  seat  by  his  side.  The  Dogaressa,  howpver,  in 
this  case  did  not  attend  the  religiotis  ceremony  in  the  liasilica. 
Her  association  was  purely  complimentary.  In  i;'28  a  farther 
stage  had  hven  reached,  for  on  the  accession  of  France.sco 
Dandulo  liis  consort  was  not  oiily  summoned  to  seat  herself  on  • 
a  chair  of  State  next  to  him,  but  swore  to  certain  clauses  of  the 
promiseioa,  and  in  the  evening  personally  entertained  the  Maateis 
of  the  Ckmunercial  Gilds. 

Several  opportunities  have  occurred  of  relating  the  magnifi- 
cence with  which  it  pleased  the  Signory  to  celebrate  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  the  I  >oges ;  but  some  of  tlie  Dogaresse,  who  died 
during  their  consorts'  tenure  of  office,  were  treated  with  the  same 
distinction.  The  body  of  Taddea  Michieli-Mocenigo,  wife  of 
Giovanni  Mocenigo,  whom  she  left  a  widower  in  1479,  was 
embalmed,  and  lay  in  state  three  days,  arrayed  in  a  i-obe  of  cloth- 
of-gold,  with  the  head  wearing  the  ducal  braretta  and  covered 
with  an  ample  veO;  tiie  bearers  and  escort  were  a  hundred 
marines  from  the  Arsenal,  and  in  the  cbuidi  the  same  solemnities 
were  perfomed  as  in  the  case  of  a  Doge.    It  is  observable  that 
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in  Hie  einqiieoento  the  uBoge  was  in  foroe  on  these  oceuionB  of 
olosiDg  the  places  of  business ;  and  in  one  instance  at  least,  OH 
the  dpnra<^e  of  the  Dc^e  Leonardo  Loredano  in  1521,  the  event 

was  foriiially  notified  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Similar  honours 
were  paid  even  to  some  strangers  of  rank  who  deceased  here. 
In  1497  the  diplomatic  representative  ot"  Lvidovtco  il  Moro,  Duke 
of  Milan,  had  u  puljlic  funeral  of  the  grandest  character,  and  the 
bells  of  St.  Mark's  gave  double  peals. 

The  presence  of  the  earlier  Doges  at  the  head  of  naval 
expeditions  to  more  or  less  distant  points  arose  flrom  the  essential 
importance  of  havii^  at  a  period  when  oommunicotions  were 
difficult,  the  virtual  sovereign  on  the  spot  to  decide  on  his  own 
responsibility  in  cases  of  emergency.  The  same  idea  influenced 
the  appointment  of  civilians  as  councillors  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  in  either  service,  when  the  Doge  no  longer  quitted  the 
capital,  to  tread  the  deck  or  to  take  the  field.  And  it  was  the 
remoteness  of  Venice  from  the  greater  portion  of  her  colonial 
and  other  detached  poesesaions  which,  after  the  fall  of  the  old 
•  Greek  dynasty  at  Constantinople  in  1204,  brought  np  the  great 
question  whether  a  transfer  of  the  central  government  of  the 
Bepublic  to  the  East  might  not  be  feasible  and  judicious.  The 
length  of  time  which  inevitably  elapsed,  before  intelligence  and 
instructions  could  be  exchanged,  continued  to  be  a  drawback  and 
a  source  of  weakness  in  all  countries  with  outlying  dependencies 
before  the  introduction  of  steam  and  electricity :  and  the  Kepnblic 
could  do  no  more  than  send  out  her  best  men  to  all  commanding 
points. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Doge  on  rising  was  attendance  at  the 
service  of  Mass,  which  was  performed  every  morning  in  his  own 
private  chapel ;  and  he  afterward  proceeded  to  apply  his  attention 

to  his  magisterial  functions.  Accompanied  by  his'  notary,  he 
either  presided  over  his  own  Court  at  the  Palace,  or,  if  no  cases 
of  importance  happened  to  be  pending  there,  he  was  present  at 
the  sittings  of  one  of  the  other  tribiTnals,  or  of  the  Common  .Pleas, 
which  used  to  be  held  like  that  of  the  Romans  and  Lombards 
under  the  open  sky.  We  casually  glean  that,  at  the  V)eginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  I'riday  wad  the  day  fur  presenting 
petitions  and  appeals.  The  Doge  undoubtedly  posMssed  the 
power  of  reversing  all  deeisions,  and  it  vested  in  him  down  to 
file  twdfth  century  to  pay  as  well  as  appoint  the  judges  of  his 
own  Ck>urtt  to  each  of  whom  his  Serenity  was  expected  *to  send 
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aunually  four  casks  of  wine  as  a  fi»e  gift  from  the  vineyaidB  of 

Ck>manzo  iii  Chioggia. 

From  time  to  time  be  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  a  visit  of 
iaspectiou  aud  inquiry  to  the  several  islands  which  lay  around 
the  capital,  in  order  that  he  nn;j;lit  be  in  a  ixjsitioii  to  check 
abuses,  aud  to  prevent  any  arbitrary  stretches  of  power  on  the 
part  of  tiba  Tribunes  and  olte  sabordimte  oiamban  of  tha 
Govamment  Occaaionallj  it  waa  his  piaetioe  to  shew  lumself 
fonnally  in  puUie,  and  to  give  bis  benediction  to  the  assembled 
peofde ;  and  when  it  happened  that  the  fulfilment  of  his  multi- 
farious avocations  admitted  relaxation  and  mental  repose,  his 
Serenity  sometimes  took  gondola,  and  followed  the  chase  in  the 
wood8  of  Loredo. 

Even  when  the  archaic  i'alace  Court  had  given  way  to  that 
of  the  .Tudire.s  of  the  Commune,  the  Dop^e  was  held  to  be  the 
louuLuin  iiiiii  Mirror  of  Justice ;  and  not  only  was  any  question, 
which  a  Judge  might  feel  himself  incompetent  to  decide,  refer- 
able in  the  last  resort  to  the  Throne^  but  in  all  instanoee,  where 
a  auitor  ot  a  prisoner  might  have  reasonable  grounds  for  disputing 
a  judicial  award,  a  right  of  appeal  lay  in  the  same  quarter. 
There  had  been  a  period,  we  must  presume,  when  there  was  no 
appellate  jurisdiction.  There  could  hardly  be  a  ref5ort  to  the 
Dope  from  tlie  I)t)L;e.  Tt  was  from  the  Curia  Ihiris  tluit  flowed 
for  the  most  part  the  legal  and  judicial  doctrines,  whicli  con- 
stitute<l  the  Conimou  Law  of  Venice.  The  evolution  by  a  very 
gradual  process  from  the  Curia  Dmis  and  the  Judges  and  Advo- 
cates of  the  Palace  to  the  Judges  and  Advocates  {Avogadoi-i) 
of  the  Commune,  and  from  them,  again,  to  a  comparatively 
perfect  judicial  machinery^  distributing  among  several  bodies  the 
functions  connected  with  the  administmtion  of  civil  and  criminal 
law,  forms  a  subject  of  special  study  and  interest. 

Temanza  states  that  under  the  new  Badoer  Government  in 
809,  Riibseqnently  to  the  repulse  of  the  Franks,  the  Doge's 
Court  was  composed  of  the  Doge^  and  two  tribune,  whose 

'  Tbe  personal  attetiiianco  uf  the  Si>v>  ii'i<,Mi  iu  important  judicial  proceedings 
WM  osTtemly  not  unusual.  So  late  as  l-Vi:>,  .laiueti  L  of  Scotland  pcMidsd  in  this 
way  ;  and  so,  to  bo  sure,  did  James  YI.  In  other  couutriea  the  same  practice 
prevailed  (soe  I'oftir  Remaiiu  of  itynxe.  of  the  Scottish  Kingn,  by  Chalmers,  1824, 
p.  18).  The  Venetian  chartulary  of  998,  already  noticed,  jnovided  only  for  the 
pm«nr»ttoii  of  order  within  the  Kales  of  the  F«Uoe,  aod  wheu  the  Oourt  was  in  eyre, 
tbe  obntalary  vonld  not  strictly  bo  in  force.  It  wai  tbenfon  nooamiy  to  veaort 
to  ft  opaoial  Mfeguard. 
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names  he  furnishes — a  Michieli  and  a  Qiufltmiaiii—- and  tbat  it 
dealt  alike  with  oivil  and  criminal  suits. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  with  which  the  nam^  of  his 
Serenity  was  long  associated  by  more  than  a  legal  fiction,  and 
which  had  its  sittings  in  the  Palace,  was  not  less  extensive  at  and 
long  after  its  foundation  than  the  old  Englisli  Curia  or  Aida  Regis, 
Bubsequeutly  known  as  tiie  I'ulace  Court  or  Marshalsea,  which 
U  resembled  in  another  partieulaTf  namdy*  its  liability  to  go  on 
drcoit  or  in  eyre.  like  all  institntiona  of  the  kind  in  the 
Middle  Agea,  thia  Court  united  in  its  attribntea  the  jodicial 
and  legislative  capacities;  and  the  necessaty  conaequence  was 
that  a  vast,  and  indeed  undefined,  authority  was  vested  in  that 
tribunal,  to  which  was  appropriated  a  functionary  called  the 
Advocate  of  the  Palace,  who  was  long  the  sole  lej^al  adviser  of 
the  Executive.  Gradually,  however,  the  Doge's  Court  lost  this 
ambulatory  property,  and  its  multifarious  functions  were  diverted 
into  other  channels  by  the  creation  of  distinct  and  stationary 
Ckmrta  of  Law.  Ibe  office  of  Judex  CommuMi,  or  Judge  of  the 
Commune^  was  <nLe,  however,  oil  considerable  antiquity,  and  long 
subsisted  in  some  form  concurrentiy  with  the  Flslaiee  IMbunal, 
of  which,  a^in,  there  are  traces  as  late  as  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  form  Judex  Oom/mMiMS  occurs  so  far 
back  as  the  eighth  century ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  tliat 
this  magistrate  wn'^,  among  the  Venetians  of  that,  day,  the  inter- 
preter of  a  Common  Law  (the  Vsns  of  the  Coronation  Oath  of 
1229)  compounded,  on  the  same  principle  as  elsewhere,  of  im- 
memorial customs  and  usf^es,  derived,  for  the  most  part,  from 
those  of  the  Veneti,  tiie  Qoths,  and  the  Lombards :  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  nolihing  more  than  dormant  or  unreclaimed 
portions  of  the  Civil  Law  itsel£ 

While  the  Bueal  Court  still  continued  to  be  a  Co\at  of 
Circuit,  the  practice  was^  tbat  his  Serenity  or  his  representatives 
should  make  a  progress  through  tlie  Dogado  at  stated  intervals 
by  water,  and  should  disembark  at  the  dwelling  of  any  citizen, 
where  previous  notice  had  been  given  of  a  wish  to  go  to  law  on 
some  civil  question.  If  it  was  summer,  the  case  was  heard 
under  the  portico  of  the  mansion ;  in  the  colder  season,  the  Court 
probably  adjourned  to  the  HalL  So  late  as  1065  the  judges 
of  the  Commune  presided  over  a  case  of  disputed  titie  to  certain 
land  in  the  portico  of  the  residence  of  Stefano  Candiano ;  but 
the  judgment,  which  waa  perhaps  reserved,  was  subsequently 
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delivered  by  or  before  the  Doge.  After  the  Revoliitiou  of  1172, 
an  usage  arose  that,  whenever  the  Doge  presided  ia  person,  a 
fine  should  be  paid  into  Court  hy  one  or  both  of  the  litigants,  ua 
a  guarantee  against  bad  faith,  and  that  the  amount  should  be 
reeovenble  by  appeal  to  the  Great  ConndL  The  violent  end 
of  Micfaieli  III,  and  the  perturbed  condition  of  the  Bepublic  at 
that  period,  mSl  eii^lam  such  a  precaution. 

As  at  Borne  it  had  been  custonuuy  for  the  plaintiff  in  the 
first  instance  to  apply  to  the  King  or  Ck)n8ul  for  a  licence  to 
appear  in  ffre,  and  for  the  issue  of  a  writ  of  summons  af»ainst 
the  defendant,  so  at  Venice  it  was  usual  to  address  a  similar 
prayer  to  the  Doge  ;  but  it  may  be  treated  as  a  material  variation 
that,  while  among  the  Itotnuus  the  practice  was  to  make  in  each 
case  a  special  and  temporary  appointment  of  a  Judex,  whose 
authority  expiied  with  the  tenninatioa  of  the  suit,  a  Venetian 
trial  was  sustained  befinre  the  pennanent  tribunal  of  tibe  Judges 
of  the  Palace  or  before  a  Judge  of  the  Commune,  or,  as  at 
Verona  and  elsewhere,  in  the  presence  of  the  Chief  lib^trate 
himself  sitting  in  Common  Pleas  (Publico  PlacUo). 

As  the  aristocratic  jealousy  of  the  monarchical  power  of  the 
Crown  or  Tlirone  l>ecarae  in  course  of  time  stronger,  the  decline 
of  the  Ducal  Court,  and  the  gradual  loss  of  those  high  and 
dangerous  attributes,  with  which  il  had  been  clothed  m  the  hrst 
instance,  would  be  naturally  viewed  by  the  Nobles,  as  a  class, 
witli  more  than  complacency.  The  epoch  in  the  Venetian  annab 
which  witnessed  the  decay  of  the  moYeaUe  Ouria  Ducit,  under 
which  the  ancient  Doges  united  in  their  persons  the  authority 
divided  by  the  early  English  Constitution  between  the  King  and 
the  Grand  Justiciary,  and  the  partition  of  its  more  leading 
functions  among  several  distinct  and  stationary  tribunals,  bears 
some  analogy  to  that  epoch  in  the  history  of  English  progress 
which  witnessed  the  establishment  of  the  Common  Pleas  at 
Westminster;  and  it  is  inHlructive  to  contrast  the  diilereut 
influence  which  the  same  event  exercised  in  the  two  countries. 
In  England,  it  fevoursd  the  first  growth  of  popular  institutions. 
At  Venice,  it  laid  die  first  foundation  of  the  oligaiohical  govern- 
ment 

The  Doge,  however,  even  after  the  arrival  of  the  judicial 
system  at  a  more  elaborate  and  independent  growth,  continued 
to  exercise  in  certain  cases  a  direct  authority ;  for  in  a  resolution 
of  the  Great  Council,  August  13,  1240,  it  is  laid  down  that» 
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where  the  jndL'ps  disa^iree,  a  reference  was  to  ]>e  made  to  the 
Doge  in  Council,  with  whom  the  decision  sliould  rest ;  and  in  the 
Sixth  Book  of  the  Statute,  chaptef  vi,  the  decree  is  reproduced 
as  a  Declaratory  Act  under  131 1>  with  the.  dififorence  that  the 
appeal  is  said  to  be  to  the  Doge  in  person.^ 

Even  in  primitive  times  the  ducal  costume  was  not  without 
some  share  of  splendour.  The  Berretta  {herdum)  or  Bonnet,  of 
the  original  type  of  which  we  know  notiiing,  but  which  seems 
at  a  tolerably  early  date  to  liave  borne  some  resemblance  to  the 
diadem  of  the  kings  of  ancient  Thrygia,  was  a  high  cap  of 
conical  form,  set  with  pearls,'-  not  uiisimilar  to  the  Episcopal  mitre 
and  to  the  head-dresses  seen  on  Oriental  coins  and  paiutin^^ 

The  tradition,  which  ascribes  to  the  munifioenoe  of  the  con- 
temporazy  Abbess  of  San  Zaccaria  the  pcesentation  of  a  jewelled 
headdress  to  the  Doge  Tradenigo  (863-64),  is  suspected  of  being 
apooiyphal ;  and  assuredly  it  is  so  in  respect  to  the  details.  The 
Lady  Snpetior  may  have  made  an  oflRefing  of  some  ornamental 
bonnet,  manufactured  in  the  house,  more  or  less  on  the  model 
of  that  then  worn  by  the  head  of  the  State ;  but  the  carlicfit 
tangible  vestige  of  the  corno  is  the  inusaic  at  Saint  Marks, 
attributed  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  and  the  apparent 
prototype  of  the  later  berretta,  which  is  mentioned  in  1328  as 
supplied  at  the  cost  of  the  Commune,  but  does  not  present  itself 
anterior  to  that  date  in  any  authentic  document  or  passage.  The 
spirit  and  tone  of  the  Ducal  attire  strike  us  as  half  Lombordic 
or  Fiankish,  half  Oriental ;  the  oblation  of  the  Abbess  was  in 
the  taste  of  the  i  ^c  and  it  was  doubtless  simpler  even  than  that 
delineated  on  the  sculpture  above-mentioned.  The  strict  regula- 
tions imposed  on  every  department  and  member  of  the  Executive 
extended  to  the  duc^l  bonnet,  for  according  to  the  Coronation 
Oath  of  1328  it  was  to  be  lodged  inider  the  care  of  the  Pro- 
curators of  Saint  Mark,  and  only  to  be  delivered  to  the  Doge 
for  use  on  special  occasions;  and  the  motive  for  this  caution 
is  to  be  found  in  the  more  sumptuous  form  and  embellish- 
ments whidi  the  bonnet  gradually  received,  and  the  apprehension 
of  dishonest  practices  by  minor  officials  or  attendants. 

On  the  ezoeedin^y  rare  occasions^  when  the  Dogaressa  was 

>  **Clw  i  Zndiari  in  numcro  dispaio  ecmititiudt,  m  etti  Mian  diaoordi,  d«U)i«i 

vegnir  a  Messer  lo  Dose." — Caj).  6. 

2  The  berretta  was  at  last  uiade  so  weighty  that  the  Doge  seldom  wore  it, 
Towanl  the  middle  of  the  foQiteeBth  omtuiy,  tiM  Frocuiston  of  Saint  Mark  wm 
chaiged  to  remedy  this  evil. 
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also  crowned,  a  second  berretta  was  provided  ;  but  after  the  death 
of  SilveyLro  Valier  in  1700  there  was  the  twofold  provision  that 
the  consort  waa  not  again  to  receive  tliis  honour,  and  that  it  was 
not  to  be  worn  \j  the  relict  of  a  deceaaed  Doge. 

Undemeatli  it^  after  a  timei  the  chief  magistiate  wore  a 
white  linen  coif,  in  mder  that,  as  a  mark  of  the  peculiarly  exalted 
dignity  of  his  office,  his  head  might  remain  covered  when  the 
bonnet  itself  was  removed.  When  the  Great  Council  had  been 
instituted,  and  the  election  of  the  Doge  rested  with  it,  it  became 
a  practice  for  the  new  Serenissinio  to  doff  the  berretta  in  returning 
thanks  for  the  honour  conferred,  and  on  one  occasion,  when 
the  Doge  Morosini  was  in  ltj9.">  appointed  captain -general 
111  Liie  Morea,  be  rose  from  his  place  and  uncovered,  while  he 
signified  hu  aooeptanee  <rf  the  troa^  and  Ida  reaolutim  to  terra 
his  country  to  the  best  of  his  power.  But  occasion  has  been 
elsewhere  taken  to  notice  that  his  Serenity  puUioly  removed  the 
bonnet  only  as  a  compliment  to  other  sovereigns,  who  were 
expected  to  reciprocate.^  In  the  case  of  high  official  function- 
aries the  JDoge  touched  hands ;  but  otherwise  he  at  certain  public 
receptions  extended  his  hand  to  be  kissed. 

A  doublet  of  red  velvet,  with  straight  sleeves  tapering  toward 
the  wrist,  and  a  high  collar,  was  in  part  liidden  by  au  outer 
mantle,  souietiiiies  curiously  figured,  which  dei»ceuded  almost  to 
the  feet,  with  a  border  of  gold  fringe  and  a  small  dreular  clasp 
of  gold.  A  sable  cape,  red  stockings,  and  shoes  of  a  aomewhat 
primitive  pattern  completed  his  attire';  and  it  transpires  in  con- 
nection with  a  historical  ^isode  of  1071  that  the  Doge  was 
accustomed  out^f-dooia  to  use  sandals,  probably  as  a  protection 
against  the  mire  in  the  public  ways  in  wet  weather.  In  the 
drawing,  tiom  which  the  present  description  is  borrowed,  the 
hands  are  not  gloved. 

The  Bucentaur  is  cited,  us  if  it  were  hardly  then  a  novelty, 
in  the  coronation  oath  of  1328,  and  is  there  said  to  be  one  of 
the  accessories  furnished  by  the  State  as  a  means  of  augmenting 
the  ducal  dignity.  No  particnlais  axe  given,  and  possibly,  if  the 
vessel  already  existed,  none  weie  thought  to  be  requisite.  Nor 
is  any  help  forthcoming  toward  a  solution  of  the  name,  which 
some  have  connected  with  the  Viigilian  CetUawms,  of  which  the 

'  In  the  liubiti  antichi  of  Cesare  VectUio,  15»0,  ftestcr  John  is  represented  in 
ft  sort  or  costume  not  rvry  vidsly  variad  from  that  of  a  Venetiaii  Doga. 
*  Suprd,  iL  55. 
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figure  of  a  centaur  may  be  supposed  to  have  aiiuiiicd  the  prow. 
But  in  1205,  when  the  newly  elected  Doge  was  to  be  fetched 
ton  luB  offldal  post  at  a  distance,  a  feeling  of  tbe  propriety  of 
some  special  mark  of  respect  shewed  itself  in  the  embeUiahineiit 
of  the  sides  of  the  galley  dispatched  to  the  Serenisstmo  with  silk 
tai&ta  hapgings. 

John  Evelyn  visited  the  Arsenal  in  1646,  and  saw  the 
Bucentaur,  of  which  he  speaks  as  having  an  ample  deck  so  con- 
trived that  the  galley  slaves  are  not  visible,  and  on  the  poop  a 
throne  for  the  l)o£;e,  wlien  he  went  to  e^jpuu^e  the  Adriatic' 

The  last  State-barge  coustructed  for  the  use  of  the  Doge  was 
lannched  in  1729.  It  was  100  feet  in  length,  21  in  breadth, 
with  an  upper  and  a  lower  deck,  of  which  the  latter  was  resenred 
for  the  oarsmen.  At  the  extremity  toward  the  poop  on  the 
superior  deck,  which  was  covered,  near  the  raised  seat  allotted 
to  the  Doge,  was  a  small  window,  through  which  his  Serenity 
threw  the  ring,  when  he  wedded  the  Adriatic  in  the  name  of  the 
Republic ;  and  forty -eight  others  were  placed  along  the  sides  to 
enable  the  company  enjoy  the  spectacle  before  and  around 
them.  The  fittinj:s  and  furniture  of  the  vessel  were  luxurious; 
and  it  was  adorned  with  symbolical  figures,  bas-rehcis,  and  other 
representations  within  and  without,  set  off  bj  elaborate  gilding. 

The  ladjr  who  published  the  account  of  the  rehgious  and 
other  festivals  of  the  BepuUio,  Ginstina  Benier  Michiel,  scion  of 
two  noble  and  ancient  houses,  beheld  the  last  Bucentaur,  before  it 
was  brutally  destroyed  by  the  French  in  conjunction  with  some 
Venetian  adventurers  for  the  sake  of  the  gilt  work.  "  Alas  I  '* 
she  writes,  "  I  myself  saw  Frenchmen  and  Venetians,  full  of 
derision  and  in.sult,  combine  to  dismantle  the  Bucintoro  and 
bum  it  for  the  gold  u\xn\  it.  .  ,  .  It  was  in  the  foim  ni  u  galley, 
and  two  hundred  feet  long  {sic)  with  two  decks,  liie  first  of 
these  was  occupied  hj  a  hundred  and  mxjty  rowexs,  the  handsomest 
and  strongest  of  the  fleets  who  sat  four  men  to  each  oar,  and  there 
awaited  ^eir  orders;  forty  other  sulors  comideted  tiie  crew. 
The  upper  deck  was  divided  lengthwise  by  a  partition,  pierced 
with  arched  doorways,  ornamented  with  gilded  figure^  and  covered 
with  a  roof  supported  by  caryatides — the  whole  surmounted  by  a 
canopy  of  crimson  velvet  embroidered  with  gold.  Under  thi3 
were  ninety  seats,  and  at  the  stern  a  still  richer  chamber  for  the 

'  111  1535  tb*  Dnka  of  F«mim  poweaaod  »  htxgt  Imilt  on  tiM  inod«l  of  til* 

Buceutaur. 
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Doge's  throne,  over  which  drooped  the  banner  of  Saint  Mark.  The 
prow  was  double-beaked,  and  the  sides  of  the  vessel  were  enriched 
with  figures  of  Justice,  Peace,  Sea,  Laud,  and  other  allegories  and 
omameuls."  ^ 

The  yearly  mairiaga  of  the  Adrifttio  was  more  immediately 

and  palpably  a  pageant  and  a  symbol ;  but  it  has  been  rendered 
appatent  that  the  oeremonj  involved  and  denoted  a  political 

principle,  on  which  the  Bepublic  was  prepared,  nearly  down  to 
the  last,  to  insist  at  all  haaards  against  all  comers.  Germany, 

France,  Spain,  England  were  in  turn  reminded  of  the  claim, 
which  tlie  unique  wedding  imported,  in  language  which  could  not 
be  misunderstood. 

i  Howelb'  Venetian  Li^t,  ed.  1883,  ii  80-81. 
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Maturer  Official  Machinery — Govtriimcnt  by  Do{iartmenUj — Leading  braudies  o(  the 
Executive— The  College,  Great  Coondl,  Seuate,  Council  of  Ten,  etc. — Liinita- 
tafflDw  of  the  kathmitar  of  tb«  T«n-^8toi7  of  KoiiMO  Zono— FM»U«r  (riaoiplo 
of  Venetiaa  olRehl  lift— YinrntDfty  of  ftptitiid^— Onnpedtioii  of  tira  iionnil 
Executive — Muthtxl  of  procedure  of  the  Ten — Beneficial  operation  of  ita 
prewnoe  and  power — Checks  ou  iU  abuse  of  authority — Ita  undefined  juriadio- 
tlon— tta  value  aa  a  permanent  OomiDittee  of  Public  Safoty — ^TIn  InqouituNi 
of  State  (1539) — Immediate  origin — Mernb^rshi]) — EiToneoua  notiona  about 
the  Institatioa — A  Milliner  obtaina  redreas  at  ita  hauda — A  religioua  faaatio 
vUta  tSw  City,  tnd  innilti  tiw  anfboiitfM— Hm  oomplotod  Ooutltatlioii. 

TiiE  political  machinerj',  by  which  the  Venetians  governed  them- 
selves, naturally  \inclerwent  Bucce??!ivc  development  and  revision, 
as  changed  circumstances  and  requirements  dictated  from  time 
to  time.  Even  overlooking  the  long  period  during  which  the 
Constitution  remained  substantially  unvaried,  the  llepublic  passed 
in  the  ooune  of  more  than  Um  centaries  bam  being  a  mde 
federal  oommimity  tmder  different  foms  of  consular  or  tribunitaal 
rale  to  a  type  of  adminiatntion  all  but  monarehieal,  and  thence  to 
the  ultimate  stage  of  oligarchical  autocracy,  modified  more  or  less 
by  the  periodical  and  transient  presence  of  powerful  personalitaea ; 
and  Yriate  has  well  observed,  that  the  reduction  of  the  laws  to  a 
more  perfect  method  and  operation,  instead  of  being  prejudicial 
to  general  freedom,  tended  in  an  opposite  way,  inasmuch  as  the 
presence  of  a  statutory  code  for  the  guidance  and  control  of  all 
alike  from  the  Doge  to  the  gondolier  and  of  an  efficient  police  was 
found  to  diminiBh  the  caU  for  arbitrary  official  intexferenoe  with 
individual  action.  It  was  indeed  a  political  maxim  at  Venice  that 
the  aubaervience  to  the  laws  was  a  source  of  liberty,  which  may 
be  a  different  mode  of  expiessing  the  same  idea.  Severe  and  even 
barbarous  principles  of  reprisal  deterred  all  but  the  most  reckless 
offenders  ;  for  toward  genuine  ignorance  the  law  was  ever  lenient. 

The  provision  for  the  public  service  was  at  once  exhaustively 
comprehensive  and  jealously  minute.  Ko  labour,  ingenuity,  or 
cost  was  spared  in  rendering  ail  liie  departments  of  the  State, 
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gpending  and  administrative,  ^cient  and  adequate  to  ennent 
wants.  A  l»ief  survey  of  the  offices  and  magistxatiires  engaged 
in  the  management  of  affairs  suffices  to  impress  on  us  the 
magnitude  of  the  responsibility  and  charge,  which  gradual  conquest 

and  aggrandisement  had  laid  on  Venice,  as  well  as  the  correspond- 
ing genius,  which  manifested  itself  for  the  coiitiul  and  protection 
of  a  dominion  go  extensive  and  so  scattered,  no  less  than  of  a 
territory  at  home  beyond  everytliing  preeiona. 

The  rigorous  penal  lam  and  ubiquitouB  espionage  obeeivable 
here  may  at  first  sight  strike  the  mod^n  studoat  with  astonish- 
ment  and  xepugnance;  but  the  feeling  is  promptly  mitigated, 
when  we  contemplate  the  narrow  topographical  area  of  the  oitj* 
the  mixed  and  dangerous  floating  population,  and  the  secret 
animosity  of  those  neighbouring  and  other  States,  which  Venetian 
progress  and  expansion  had  successively  dispossessed  of  portions, 
or  of  the  whole,  of  their  fiovereignty. 

The  principal  departments  of  th«  public  service  were  :— 

1.  The  Bogo  and  his  Councillois,  who  with  certain  adjuncts 

formed  the  OolUge  or  aigiioiy. 

2.  The  Great  Council  or  H%h  Court  of  Parliament,  in  the 

main  a  purely  deliberative  assembly,  but  in  some  points 
the  direct  nominating,  and  in  all  important  cases  the 
sanctioning,  authority.  It  wss  the  supreme  national 
tribunal. 

3.  The  Senate,  originally  of  sixty  members,  capable  of  aug- 

mentation m  cases  of  exigency,  and  selected  from  the 
Great  ConnoiL  This  was  the  bodj  which  took  the 
initiative  in  all  public  acts,  political  transactions,  and 
diplomatio  appointments. 

4.  The  Council  of  Ten,  of  which  the  three  usuallj 

attached  their  names  to  resolutions  and  decretti 

5.  The  Procurators  of  Saint  Mark. 

6.  The  Advocates  of  the  Commune. 

7.  The  Grand  Chancellor  and  his  staff. 

8.  The  Qudrantia  Criiaiiude,  of  which  the  three  Capi  were  in 

many  ca^es  associated  with  other  bodies  fur  the  benefit 
of  their  opinion. 

9.  The  Quarantia  Civile. 

10.  The  Signoie  di  Notte. 

11.  The  Msgtsta^to  del  Propria 
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There  was  not  only  the  Capitulary  for  the  government  of  tlie 
Navy,  which  is  described  iu  its  proper  place,  but  others  for  the 
vaaioas  cotineib  and  bottids  which  auperintended  and  oontcolled 
the  principal  departments  of  the  State;  even  the  Decemvin  had 
thein*:  and  additiona  and  alterationa  were  inserted  fnm.  time  to 
time  IMusouitlj  to  resolutions  of  the  Great  Gouncil.  Previous  to  the 
iirrsntion  of  printing  the  system  of  publiabing  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers a  table  of  bye-laws  was  more  or  less  sparingly  exercised  ;  but 
the  eatablis)ini<^nt  of  fixed  rules  for  the  guidance  and  control  of  the 
Councils  formed  part  of  the  administrative  economy  long  before  the 
days  of  Spira  and  Jenson  ;  nor  was  the  ducal  promission  itself 
more  than  a  similar  auxiliary  to  the  recollection  of  the  Doge.  So 
soon  as  printed  copies  oould  be  sttfaatltuted  for  MSS.,  reossues  wero 
ordered,  where  alterations  in  the  mode  of  oonducting  padiamentarj 
bnsinesa  or  in  other  oonstitutional  details  rendered  them  neoessary. 

Of  the  members  of  the  Great  Council,  from  which  the  Senate 
was  replenished,  the  Doge  and  the  Grand  Chancellor  were  for 
life,  the  rest  were  for  a  varying  term.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Great  Council  itself  might  be  carried  to  almost  any 
number  of  membei'S,  many  of  them  young  patricians,  who  were 
just  q\uditied  by  age  to  take  their  hereditary  seats ;  it  was  a 
very  unwieldy,  and,  in  point  of  experience  and  ability,  a  very 
nnequal  assembly ;  and  while  its  votes  were  supreme,  the  national 
intersst  donanded  that  thej  should  nol^  if  possible,  be  passed 
without  certain  checks  and  precautions.  Measures  and  proposals 
came  up  from  the  more  select  body,  the  Senate,  aft«r  thoughtful 
inquiry  and  debate ;  if  it  was  judged  requisite,  the  Senate  was 
reinforced  by  additional  members,  and  all  were  entitled  to 
exercise  their  sufl'rage  in  the  other  House,  where  two  at  len?5t  of 
the  Decemvirs  attended  to  regulate  pr(X?ee<ling3  and  preserve 
discipline.  While  the  administrative  framework  remained  more 
or  less  loose  and  experimental,  the  Great  Council  frequently 
dmcended  to  points  of  detail,  which  it  ultimately  left  to  tiie 
Signoiy,  the  College,  or  the  Ten.  In  1265,  for  instance,  we  find 
it  conceding  to  the  Doge  authority  to  export  hawks  and  hounds 
duty-free.  In  1281  it  inhilnted  surgeons  firom  practising  till 
they  yrete  sworn  in.  In  1292  it  reduced  the  penalty  levied  on 
equestrians  riding  to  and  from  Iiialto  by  San  Salvador  to  Saint 
Mark's  from  25  to  20  lire  di  piccoli.  In  the  same  or  next  year 
no  games  of  chance  were  permissible  by  its  decree,  except  cliess 
and  backgammon.    The  former  became  a  favourite  amusement  in 
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Northern  Italy  ;  we  hear  of  the  two  Ix>rds  of  Padua  playing  togetlier 
at  it  in  1336.  Even  as  late  as  1393-6  this  assembly  continued 
to  regulate  the  arrangements  for  kee])iii;j  the  parish  clock  of 
S.  Giacomo  di  Piialto  in  order,  and  on  the  oth  December  1393, 
it  directed  the  construction  of  a  new  one ;  and  it  concurrently 
exercised  a  surveillance  over  the  paving  and  liglitiug  of  tlie  city. 
It  appean  from  a  passage  in  the  Zeoo  case  (1625>28),  that  in 
the  Senate  the  Chiefii  of  the  Ten  were  entitled  to  zemain  covered 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  Doge;  and  piobably  it  was  so  in  the 
Oreat  Council 

The  roll  of  the  Great  Council  had  originally  not  counted 
more  than  200  ;  but  it  increased  in  1340  to  1212,  and  in  1464 
to  1634,  which  latter  figures  arc  returned  as  voting  on  the 
question  whether  the  Doge  should  lead  tiie  crusade  against  the 
Turka  It  therefore  became  alnicjst  as  \inmanageable  an  assen^bly 
as  the  old  Arrengo  or  Folk-Moot,  formally  abolished  in  1425  ,  and 
its  onwieldineBB  naturally  tended  to  impair  its  direct  inflnence,. 
and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Exeeative. 

Emhessies  were  goienlly  held  for  two  years,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  xisk  likely  to  arise  fix>m  one  person  growing  too  friendly 
with  a  court  In  addition  to  the  individuals  and  bodies  above 
enumerated,  there  were  proveditors  or  other  superintendents  of 
every  brancli  and  section  of  a  rather  intricate  system ;  and  where 
all  alike  were  subject  to  strict  control,  all  alike,  who  possessed 
the  ability  and  cjualifying  rank,  were  enabled  U)  make  the  public 
service  their  career,  and  although  in  133'J  Andrea  Daudolo  was 
all  but  eleoted  Doge  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  snooeeded  to  the 
throne  fonr  yean  later,  we  are  so  aocnstomed  by  erronemis  guides 
to  associate  Venetian  officials  with  a  yenerable  age,  that  it  takes 
us  by  snrpiise  to  find  thal^  eo  late  as  1375,  the  Ftegadi  reeolved 
that  governors  of  [oovinees  were  never  to  be  under  five-and- 
twenty.  It  strikes  us  as  singular  that  the  Great  Council,  which 
met  on  Sundays  nnd  Saints'  days,  except  Lady  Day  and  Saint  Mark's 
day,  sat  in  summer  (owing  to  the  heat),  from  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing till  niulday,  and  in  winter  from  midday  till  sunset.  There 
was  no  artificial  hght  The  members  found  that  the  leaden  roof 
attracted  the  enn.  Tet  the  occupants  of  the  Piambi  were  nearer 
to  it  than  their  exeelleneiee.'   One  of  the  guiding  maxims  of  the 

*  Tbe  MpitaUiy  of  the  Grmt  Cmincil  for  1577  is  entitled  Capiiolan  dd- 
t  BeedUnttuimttt  IUutMt$ime  M<ujgU,i-  C'onaajHo ;  it  was  iiriatod  in  the  Calla  daUt 
jBuMia'4t0b 
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Republic  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power  and  territorial  grandeur 
was  the  interchange  of  aliuost  all  high  officials  in  order  to 
familinrise  each  with  any  class  of  duties  which  he  might  he 
required  on  occasion  to  perform,  or,  again,  to  r>^nder  him  capable 
of  judging  the  aptitude  of  others  iu  his  quality  as  a  member  of 
the  Great  Council  or  of  the  Senate.  The  aim  was  to  secure  a 
perpetual  euoceauon  of  atateamen  or  administrators  for  whatever 
poeta  nnder  the  Grovemment*  in  the  hi^er  grades  of  the  civil, 
military  and  diplomatic  services,  might  &I1  vacant,  and  many 
Venetians  of  the  highest  families  and  social  rank  exhausted  their 
opportunities  of  gjiining  varied  experience  hy  tilling  emplojnnents 
the  most  diversified  in  cliaracter  and  det<iils.  A  inenil><:'r  of  the 
Council  of  Ten  might  he  called  away  to  as  plenipotentiary  to 
Paris  or  to  Vienna.  A  Procurator  of  Saint  Mark  might  be 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  or  the  fleet  A  Privy 
Conmdllor  of  the  Dqgo  was  expected  to  acquiesce  in  attendance 
on  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  puUie  slaughter-houses 
or  of  the  dr^iking  water  of  the  city.  A  letiied  envoj  ficom 
some  foreign  oourt  wss  liable  to  selection  as  Comptroller  of  the 
Mint  or  a  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests.  One  of  the 
five  i^nvii  Grandi,  who  constitutetl  the  ministry  of  the  interior, 
was  not  unlikely  to  succeed  to  the  ( Jovernnrship  of  the 
ArsiMial  or  to  the  Consulate  -  General  at  Constantinople ; 
and  it  wa8  strange  if  he  did  not  acquit  himself  with  credit  of 
either  trust. 

Legal  or  constitutional  questions  relevant  to  admissioii  to 
the  Great  Council  wwe  customarily  ref<»red  to  a  Select  Committee 
or  OotUijftUo  of  piivy  oouneillors  and  advocates  of  the  commune. 
These  were  often  points  of  parliamentary  privilege ;  and  a  class  of 

case,  which  had  a  tendency  to  grow  more  frequent,  was  that  of 
mLxed  marriages,  where  a  patrician  had  united  himself  to  a 

commoner. 

The  Senate,  constantly  recruited  from  the  Great  Council,  and 
capable  of  extension  to  160  or  more  meuibers,  dischai-ged  both 
deliberative  and  administrative  functions  when  the  Great  Council 
had  finally  relinquished  the  practice  of  dealing  witii  suhordinate 
minutiA  The  Doge,  his  six  Councillors,  the  Cbie&  of  the  Fortj« 
and  otiiers  sat  here  ex  ojteio.  It  was  the  originating  body  for  all 
measures,  which  it  sent  up  to  the  Great  Council  for  its  final 
sanction  after  being  fully  weighed  and  reduced  to  form.  It 
directed  the  foreign  affiuis  of  the  State,  and  with  one  or  two 
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exceptions  it  appointed  to  all  embassies,  xecetnog  reports  on  the 
return  of  the  envoys. 

Thus  it  is  transparent  that,  although  the  Venetians  were 
sometimes  addicted  to  the  vanity  of  claiming  a  Roman  descent, 
and  of  addressing  each  othor  from  their  seats  in  the  assemblies 
as  oonseript  fitthers,  they  were  superior  to  the  indiserstion  of 
modelliiig  their  Senate  on  that  of  Bom&  The  only  body  in  the 
BepnUic,  which  bore  any  reBomblance  to  the  Soman  SenatOb 
was  the  ocjginal  councfl  of  Fngadi  or  BogaH,  whieh  was  occa- 
sionally convoked  in  early  days  to  oonfer  on  some  argent  point 
of  public  policy,  and  had  no  permanent  standing  beyond  the 
name. 

The  normal  Executive  was  composed  of  the  College  and  the 
Signory.  The  latter,  consisting  of  the  Dotre  and  his  councillors, 
made  part  of  the  College,  which  included  liie  cliiefs  oi  the 
Quanmiia  eriminaig,  six  Saii/ii  OrmU  <dioaen  from  the  Senate, 
five  8amU  di  Utra  Jtmna  who  managed  the  proTinoial  and 
colonial  business^  and  five  Smrii  oi  Ordiwi  or  al  Mar,  who  con* 
stituted  a  Board  of  Admiralty.  The  SavU  Orandi  prepared  all 
the  matters  destined  to  go  before  the  Senate  or  the  Ten,  accord* 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  business  and  its  urgency ;  and  these 
ras[)onsible  otlicials  tnok  it  in  turn,  week  by  week,  to  act  for  the 
rest,  so  that  in  one  sense  the  Savio  on  duty  for  the  time  being 
was  the  Premier. 

rractically  the  Signory,  after  the  consolidation  of  the 
oUgarohical  system,  was  almost  destitute  of  the  boolty  of 
initiative^  yet^  down  to  the  dose  of  the  scene,  strong  pexsonality 
always  carried  appreciable  weight*  M>d  rendered  the  BogCt  ^th 
his  immediate  adviseis,  a  calcnlaMe  lector  in  public  aiTairs.  It 
is  a  trait  agreeable  to  the  prevailing  temper  in  all  such  matters, 
that  the  Doge  was  not  m  strictness  supposed  to  move  without 
the  attendarirn  of  his  councillors,  in  whose  presenco  hi<^  correspond- 
ence WHS  to  \Hi  opened,  and  in  case  of  Ins  temporal}'  imlisposition, 
a  (quorum  of  the  council  was  entitled  to  act  in  his  name.  The 
Dogeship  was  then  held  in  commission. 

The  membership  of  the  Signory  varied;  hot  a  foil  Court 
comprised  the  Doge  and  his  six  CoonciUon,  one  at  least  of  the 
Advocates  of  the  Commnne  (who  gave  legal  advice,  if  reqntred). 
and  the  Ten  themselvee;  twelve  of  this  number,  not  reckoning 
the  Advocate,  made  a  quorum.  When  the  Doge  attended,  he 
presided  in  the  middle  of.  the  semidreolar  arrangement  of  seats 
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at  one  end  of  the  chamber.  His  councillors,  in  their  crimson 
robes,  supported  him,  and  then  came  the  Chiefs  of  the  Ten  in 
violet,  and  the  other  seven  Decemvirs  iu  black. 

The  aeoretaty  to  the  Ten  fint  read  the  letteis  wluch  had 
been  neeiTed  ainoe  the  laat  meetings  and  then  the  charges 
agBinat  penona  which  had  aimilatly  aeenied.  If  the  aeooaation 
was  a  public  one,  it  went  without  delay  or  difficulty  to  the  Tot^ 
whether  it  ahould  he  entertained  or  not;  but,  if  private  or 
anonymous,  five-sixths  of  the  Council  had  to  say  that  they  con- 
mdered  it  a  matter  of  general  concern,  before  it  waa  put  on 
record. 

The  cases  actually  in  hand  were  then  taken  in  order,  and 
where  a  prisoner  was  to  be  examined,  a  sub-committee  of  the 
ehamber,  nauaUy  compoaed  of  one  Privy  CoimciIlor>  two  membera 
6t  the  Tto,  and  an  advoeate  of  the  Commune,  waa  appointed  to 
petfotm  the  teak,  employing  tortute  at  discretion.  A  report  to 
the  Council  waa  expected  to  be  fortiicoming  in  fifteen  days,  and 
if  it  was  of  more  than  a  certain  fixed  length,  it  waa  to  be  read  by 
the  secretary  twice  on  different  days  to  ensure  a  thorougih  com- 
prehension  of  all  the  facts 

It  waa  finally  put  to  tlie  whole  Board  whether,  having  heard 
the  full  particulars,  it  was  of  opiuiou  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty ; 
even  after  the  passing  of  a  sentence,  amendments  could  be 
proposed,  and  the  whole  prooeaa  waa  by  ballot  If  the  ultimate 
balance  of  votea  (there  migfat  be  five  ballots)  was  in  lua  fiivour, 
the  aocuaed  waa  diachaiged,  or,  if  the  eircomatancea  justified  it^ 
committed  to  another  tribunal  The  Council  thus  neglected 
in  ordinary  cases  no  precaution  to  serve  the  enda  of 
justice;  the  main  difference  between  the  old  Venetian  practice 
and  our  own  was  that  Uiere  was  no  jury  and  no  counsel  for 
prisoners. 

It  is  obvious  that,  whenever  an  acute  political  crisis  arose, 
the  course  of  action  had  to  respond  to  exigencies,  and  certain 
fonna  wece  diapenaed  with  in  the  public  intereet  Ihete  were 
even  inatancea  where  ambaaaadoia  to  foreign  oourta  received  in 
timea  of  difikol^  two  oppoaite  aeta  of  inatructiona,  one  from  the 
Senate,  the  other  from  the  Ten ;  and  the  latter  was  known  to  be 
the  line  to  follow. 

This  singnilar  and,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  fc^iture  in  the 
Const ituiKjn  has  to  be  viewed  as  a  permanent  Committee  of 
Public  balety  lying  outside  the  ordinary  working  limits  of  the 
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Government,  and  in  due  time  protected  from  itself  by  an  inner 
force  and  safeguard  in  the  shape  of  an  inquisitorial  triumvirate, 
of  which  one  member  was  an  oiitsiflpr — a  l*rivy  Councillor.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ten  was  never  sharply  and  accurately  defined, 
and  in  that  laxity,  assisted  by  mutual  fear  aud  distrust  on  the 
part  of  others,  lay  its  immense  strength.  To  affirm  that  it  was 
guilty  of  irregular  and  arbitraiy  acts,  would  amoiint  to  vesy  lit^e 
indeed,  for  it  was  called  Into  being  aft  a  erisis,  and  it  continued 
dnring  centariea  to  do  ite  best  to  avert  dangers,  belbre  they 
reached  ft  critical  ataga  It  aooompliahed  for  an  nniqne  Govern- 
ment what  no  other  comblnBtion  or  oonteivance  could  have 
aooomplished. 

The  methods  of  y>rf>rednre  pnrs\ied  hy  the  Tph  ns  an  inde- 
pendent tribunal,  and  the  reciprtu  nl  Inniiations  imposed  on  their 
power,  were  ])erfectly  in  unison  with  the  whole  constitutional 
system.  The  Council  was  elected  by  the  (  Jreat  Council  for  one 
year  only,  and  the  members  were  not  re-eligible  fbr  the  year 
immediately  following  their  retirement  Every  month  the  Ten 
chose  three  of  their  own  number  as  chiefo  (eapi),  who  received 
and  opened  all  communications  addressed  to  their  own  body, 
prepared  the  agemla  fot  meetings,  and  carried  out  decrees  or 
resolutions,  which  they  usually  framed,  and,  where  it  was  neceesary, 
laid  b<!fore  the  Doge  for  his  formal  superscription. 

The  chiefs  were  under  an  obligation,  during  their  term  of 
office,  to  abstain  from  all  intercourse  with  their  fellow-citizens 
and  l^islators ;  they  drew  up  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  a 
list  of  all  prisoners  awaiting  trial  by  order  of  the  Council,  with 
a  view  to  a  prompt  gaol-deliveiy ;  they  admitted  all  who  dealred 
to  see  them  to  an  audience  00  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Satur- 
days ;  and  before  any  arrest  could  be  carried  out,  the  chiefr  were 
required  to  obtain  a  full  statement  of  the  facts,  and  the  concur- 
rence of  four  of  the  Privy  Council  and  two  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
forty. 

The  place  of  assembly  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  one 
of  the  smaller  apartments  of  the  ducal  palace  on  the  second 
floor,  a  circular  rooui  with  large  windows  looking  on  the  canal 
spanned  by  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  painted  by  several  eminent 
artistSb' 

The  capitulaiy  of  the  Decemvirs  was  subject  to  periodical 
revision,  and  was  read  to  the  Council  annually  in  the  beginning 
'  Alfeme,  Bmmho,  Maiw  Veoellio,  tad  VeroDMt. 
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of  October  by  ilio  secretarj'.  The  clauses  embraced  an  <5ath  to 
study  and  proaiote  the  interests  of  the  State,  to  attend  meetings, 
ou  a  summons  from  the  chiefs,  every  Wednesday,  unless  some 
Tafid  wtad  existed  to  the  contruy,  and  illneas  or  doniflatus  or 
fiunily  afflietioa  Menw  to  have  been  the  aole  grminds  admitted 
for  more  than  thiee  abeenoea.  A  fiirhMigh  oonld  only  be  obtained 
by  leave,  ^d  for  one  member  at  a  time,  and  for  no  longer  a 
term  than  fifteen  days.  On  the  day  appointed  for  a  meeting  no 
other  council  was  to  Iv^  called,  and  while  the  Board  was  sitting  it 
could  receive  no  nnp  ;  an  l  where  it  became  a  question  of  assembling 
for  an  extraordinary  purpose,  and  the  Doge  and  ius  councillors 
disagreed,  they  were  to  state  their  reasons,  and  if  the  Council  of 
Ten  concurred,  their  reasons  were  to  be  allowed,  but  otherwise 
the  proposal  of  the  Cbnnoil  <tf  Ten  was  to  he  oanied  out  Hie 
entire  text  is  ooonpied  by  a  yariely  of  disabilitiee  and  obligations 
of  no  general  interest  b^ond  their  nunal,  that  every  possible 
check  and  counter-check  were  imposed,  at  any  rate  in  theory  and 
letter,  on  this  redoubted  tribunal ;  and  the  acceptance  and  pay- 
ment of  bribes  were  naturally  not  overlooked.  The  solitary  clause 
going  outside  p')ints  of  principle  and  routine  was  oue  which 
referred  to  the  Glass  Factory  at  Murano. 

It  is  deducible  from  a  case  presently  to  be  cited,  tiiat  a  Chief 
of  the  Ten  could  proprio  motu  suspend  any  law  for  three  days, 
as  it  was  competent  for  the  Avogadoia  to  do  in  the  ease  of  a 
decree  of  the  Decemvirs. 

The  latter  wielded  a  power  iHiich  was  neitfaer  irresponsible 
nor  occult  In  &ct  they  almost  invariably  took  care,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  any  momentous  crisis  or  some  public  question  of  excep- 
tional gravity,  to  invite  the  co-operntion  of  supplemental  TTietnbers 
under  the  name  of  a  Giunta,oi  whieli  the  composition  and  number 
varied.  Singularly  enough,  it  was  eventually  found  that  the 
summons  of  supplemental  councillors  on  exceptional  occasions, 
instead  of  diminishing  the  influence  of  the  Decemvirs  themselves, 
actnally  angmented  it^  since  the  provisional  memben  or  QimlUk, 
eeleeted  with  care  firom  all  the  other  execntive  bodies^  and  the 
tribunal  thus  constituted  becoming  virtoally  a  final  court  of 
appeal,  the  whole  power  of  the  State  was  concentrated  in  cue 
focus ;  and  the  Ten  felt  the  necessity  at  last  of  meeting  a  pre- 
valent dissatisfy rt ion  by  reducing  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
Giunta,  and  seekmg  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  or  the  Great 
Ck>uncil  according  to  circumstances.    In  1622  an  instance  pre- 
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seated  itself  in  connectioii  with  the  notorious  Foflcarini  business, 
when  the  Ten  handed  over  papers  to  the  Pregadi,  that  the  latter 
might  come  tu  such  a  conclusion  upon  them  as  they  judged  most 
conducive  to  the  public  interest. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  us  to  understand  that 
the  corporate  jurisdiction  of  the  Ten  wholly  overshadowed  its 
penonality.  The  entire  hodj  was  subjeot  to  anniul  reflection, 
sad  the  chiefe  were  xemovable  firam  month  to  montit,  and  were 
Bot  at  liberty  to  serve  twice  ia  imniediate  suooessioiL  Sreiy 
precaution  was  introdnced  a^inst  the  favouritism  an  l  ther 
forms  of  abuse  apt  to  arise  ftom.a  proloiiged  tenure  of  othee; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  numerical  proportions  of  the  Cfreat 
Council  and  its  active  discharge  of  electoral  functions  saved 
Venice  from  the  mischievous  consequences  which  attended  the 
frequent  re-election  of  the  Died  at  Florence  from  a  nairuwer 
OOBStituency,  enabled  to  gratify  personal  or  party  pique  at  the 
expense  of  politieal  opponents. 

Yet  a  feeling  of  distaste  and  intolerance  steadily  grew  op  in 
the  sixteenth  oentmy  toward  a  power  whose  veiy  absence  of 
hiaSr  while  it  might  prove  beneficial  to  the  poor  and  the  weak, 
was  secretly  obnoxious  to  the  nolrili^.  In  a  Stntc,  which  was 
so  largely  composed  of  two  classes,  an  impartial  administration 
of  justice  was  apt  to  displeiuse  those,  whose  resentment  was  for- 
midable, and  miri;ht  not  even  conciliate  those  whose  auppuiL  was 
of  slight  value.  There  was  an  increiising  disposition  to  revolt 
against  the  narrow  principle  and  basis  on  which  the  Ex^tive 
was  establiBhed,  and  the  tendency  of  the  Decemvirs  to  ovenide 
the  Great  CounoiL  The  Jmm  scandal  of  1539,  where  the  Ten 
had  not  improperly  withheld  redress  from  certain  nobles  impli- 
cated in  a  disrepotable  brawl,  was  made  a  groond  of  <K>mplaint 
at  the  time  to  the  Quarantia;  and  fresh  cases  periodically 
occurred  to  shake  the  prestige  of  the  tribunal  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  to  embolden  owners  of  grievances  or  advocates 
of  reform  to  attack  an  institution  charged  with  arrogating  to 
itself  exclusively  supreme  jurisdiction.  In  1582  an  efi'ort  was 
made  in  the  Great  Council,  when  the  Obstructionists  prevented 
the  election  of  the  foil  quota  of  fifteen  as  the  Ginnta  or  Zoat*  to 
assist  the  Tsn,  to  define  the  spscial  fonetions  which  should  be 
diwsfaarged  by  the  latter,  and  which  shovld  be  privileged  as 
"  secretissimi."  The  immediate  dead-lock  was  product  by  the 
choice  of  the  proontator  Andrea  da  Lose,  who  was  ailsged  to 
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have  otlered  a  sum  of  money  for  his  appointment,  and  whom  the 
Great  Council  refused  to  confirm.  A  very  dislin^mished  man, 
federigo  Badoer,  of  ducal  family  aud  highly  respected  for  his 
qualities  as  a  statesman,  asui  for  his  onltimi,  oontraated  tba  Senate 
with  tbe  Beoemviral  Council,  and  pointed  out  the  advantage  and 
sapenority  of  a  body  poesessiiig  greater  weiglit  and  variety  of 
experience ;  and  Badoer  quoted  Francesoo  Maria,  Duke  of  Urbino, 
for  the  saying,  that  the  Venetian  Senate  ivaa  the  wisest  head  in 
tbe  world. 

It  was  not  till  the  following  year  tliat  the  Giuuta  was 
silently  abandoned,  and  that  it  was  decid i  l  thut  the  Senate 
should  annually  elect  three  proveditors  of  Liic  .Mint  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  Ten,  but  without  any  spending  power,  which 
the  Senate  teeetved  to  itael£ 

An  unique  chain  of  politaoal  events  is  easily  traceable  between 
1605  and  1624,  of  which  the  two  former  might  be  described  as 
intimately  connected,  while  the  others  more  or  less  casually 
evolved  from  their  predecessors.  We  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  historical  schism  between  the  Republic  and  Paul  V.  (1605-7), 
and  to  the  Spanish  conspiracy  against  Venice  in  1618;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  rosairiui  tragedy  in  1622,  luUuwed  by  the 
truly  remarkable  attack  on  the  Council  of  Ten  by  Keniero  Zeno. 
The  incident  of  1618  waa  not  more  certainly  of  Spanuh  origin 
than  that  of  the  earlier  date,  when  the  same  Influence  moved 
with  its  utmost  energy  and  malignity  in  an  attempt  to  raise 
against  the  Venetians  a  second  European  coalition.  Foscarini 
was  an  actor  both  in  the  occurrence  of  1618  and  in  that^ 
1622 — in  the  latter  the  jirincipal  figure  and  the  unhappy  victim  ; 
and  the  almost  audacious  attitude  of  Zeno,  even  with  his  stroii'T 
connection,  toward  the  Ten,  although  the  way  had  been  prepared 
for  him  by  the  proceedings  of  1582-3,  was  only  rendered  possible 
by  the  false  step  taken  by  that  tribunal  two  years  previous,  and 
the  disillusionizing  effect  on  many  minds  as  to  its  infeHihility. 

All  these  cixeumstsnces  are  noticed  dsewhere;  but  it  may 
be  the  fittest  opportunity  to  present  here  some  account  of  the 
most  courageous  and  most  triumphant  step  ever  yet  taken  by  an 
individual  in  Venice  with  a  view  to  the  censure  and  humiliaticil 
of  the  most  powerful  element  in  the  most  powerful  of  European 
constitution??.  Reniero  Zeno  was  peculiarly  qualifif^  I  for  the 
delicate  and  hazardous  task,  which  he,  with  the  promised  or 
expected  assistance  of  politicsd  fhends,  now  undertook.    He  was 
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S'liobleinan  of  the  higbeet  nnk,  of  the  most  approved  capacity, 
of  ample  private  means,  and  of  unblemislied  reputation ;  he  had 
filled  two  successive  diplotnatic  appointments  at  the  Vatican,  and 
had  furnished  most  exact  relations  of  his  experiences ;  but  his 
fearless  and  agj^ressive  temper  made  liis  term  ut'  office  at  best  a 
memorable  one,  as  he  rendered  himseli  unpopular  among  the 
papalists,  and  prevented  Gttrdinl  Ladoviaio,  nephew  of  hie 
Holinettf  from  securiiig  a  luenttive  appoiatment  at  Bieaeia  In 
his  diBpatchei  he  took  the  opportunily  to  acoixae  the  Venetian 
catdinal  Dolfino  of  being  in  the  ptj  of  France,  and  of  appropiiat* 
ing  to  his  own  use  the  greater  part  of  the  palace  of  San  Maroo  at 
Eome,  the  gift  of  a  former  pontiff  to  the  Sij?nory,  Tliis  occurred 
in  1621;  and  he  also  imputed  to  Antonio  Donato,  ambassador 
at  Turin,  the  malversation  of  public  money. 

There  was  u  debate  in  the  Senate  with  the  object  of  recalling 
him ;  but  he  remained  at  his  post,  au  ambassador-extraordinary 
being  sent  to  diacharge  some  epecial  mattofs  of  business  with  the 
Com ;  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  his  friends,  at 
Veniee  prepared  an  ovation,  one  of  them  <Gio.  Antonio  Venier) 
addressing  to  him  a  letter,  which  is  stiil  extant,  full  oS  eulogy  of 
his  patriotism  and  public  spirit.  A  vacancy  shortly  occurring  in  the 
Privy  Council,  the  opponents  of  Zeno  put  up  their  own  candidate  ; 
but  Zeno  carried  the  day  by  a  large  majority  (24th  Nov.  1624). 
A  question  arose  as  to  the  immediate  prosecution  of  certain 
defaulters  in  regard  to  payment  of  tskxea ;  the  general  feeling 
was  in  favoar  of  enforcing  the  law;  but  the  new  councillor 
pleaded  the  financial  distress  caused  by  recent  distarbanoes;  and 
finalljr,  if  tiieie  was  a  law  to  ocnnpel  settlanent,  he  in  his  qnalil^ 
as  councillor  suspended  it  for  three  days.  Thereupon  there  was 
a  damour  that,  instead  of  contentu^  himself  with  being  a  private 
citizen,  he  aspired  to  be  a  tyrant.  Zeno  seized  an  early  oppor- 
tunity, in  the  prepenr-e  of  the  Doge,  of  rebutting  this  imputation; 
and  the  Ten,  treatmg  hia  act  as  disrespectful  to  the  Serenissimo, 
summoned  the  offender  to  appear  within  eight  days  at  the  piiawu 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Council  to  account  for  his  words.  Zeno  dis- 
r^arded  the  order,  and  was  eventually  baniriied  to  Palma  for  a 
year,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by  his  iktber-in-law  Beituooi 
Cmtarini 

The  ill-advised  measure  increased  the  popularity  of  the  exile. 
Btffwe  a  third  part  of  his  sentence  had  expired,  he  was  recalled ; 
and  on  the  1st  August  he  was  elected  by  the  Qreat  Council  a 
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member  of  the  Ten.  He  forthwith  proceeded  to  secure  the  an- 
nulment of  the  unconstitutional  elections  of  one  of  the  8ons  of 
the  Doge  a  cardinal  and  of  two  others  to  seatfi  in  the  Senate. 
The  SeraniBaiino  yielded,  pleading  latbw  weakly  Iub  igDoruioe  of 
the  imgnlaiity ;  and  he  took  oocasknit  at  the  next  meeCmg  of 
the  College,  to  lament  that  it  ahould  haye  fiUlen  to  his  lot  to 
suffer  tiiiis  swt  of  persecution.  Those  present  were  moved,  and 
the  senior  Privy  Councillor  pointed  out  that  acts  sanctioned  by 
the  Signory  should  not  have  been  revoked  ])y  the  Avogadors 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  I'rivy  Councillor,  they  having  taken 
their  orders  from  Zeno  himself  as  a  Chief  of  the  T»ni. 

Between  the  sitting  of  the  College  and  that  of  the  IVegadi, 
Zeno  presented  himself  at  the  private  apartments  of  the  D(^,  and 
as  a  Chief  of  the  Ten  desired  an  audience.  His  Serenity  retained 
an  answer  that  he  oould  only  receive  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
S^oiy.  When  the  latter  had  assemUed,  the  Doge  entered  and 
placed  himself  between  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Forty,  to  whom  he  related  what  had  occurred-  •  Presently  Zeno, 
attended  by  the  two  secretaries  of  the  Ten,  made  his  appearance, 
and  stated  that  it  had  been  his  wish  to  speak  privately  with  tlie 
Most  Serene,  but  that  the  Doge  had  intimated  a  preference  for 
hearing  hiiu  before  his  little  Cuuncii  (piccolo  coimglw).  He  was 
invited  to  sit  down,  and  to  be  covered,  which  he  did,  saying  that 
he  put.on  his  cap  as  a  Capo  of  the  JHtei,  but  that  as  Beniero  Zeno 
he  preserved  his  customaiy  reverence.  He  was  proceeding,  after 
a  jffeliminary  notice  that  he  had  a  communication  to  make  in 
respect  to  an  inficingement  of  the  laws  and  the  ducal  promissiou, 
to  read  from  a  paper  in  his  hand,  when  the  Doge  interposed,  and 
begged  him  to  say  wliat  he  intended  by  word  of  mouth.  There 
was  hereupon  a  sharp  altercation ;  the  Doge  mentioned  that  there 
was  no  necessity  fur  any  admonition,  as  he  had  already  notified 
Ixis  readiness  to  cancel  the  appointments,  and  that  in  any  case  it 
was  not  competent  for  a  single  Capo  to  take  8U«sh  a  thing  <m  him- 
self. Zeno  prayed  the  Most  Serene  to  listen  to  him  as  a  fimmr, 
and,  the  Dqge  consulting  his  ooundllom  and  the  others  present^ 
th^  advised  him  that  Zeno  was  in  order.  The  latter  deprecated 
any  action  by  the  College,  this  matter  touching  the  pronussion, 
which  was  not  within  their  jurisdiction.  Hie  Doge  :  "  O  patience  ! 
Signore  Cavaliere,  we  do  not  deserve  this  harass,  we  that  are  your 
kindred,  and  liave  studied  your  interests  on  all  occasions."  Zeno 
fell  on  his  knees  and  began  to  reply,  saying :  "  I  beseech  your 
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Serenity  for  the  love  of  God  in  this  sort  hut  tlie  Most 

Serene  rose,  and  left  with  the  rest  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Pregadi. 

The  latter  bad  no  sooner  assembled,  and  taken  their  seats,  than 
ft  secrataiy  of  the  Ten  lote,  and  toad  a  long  notice,  setting  forth 
tiut  Beniero  Zeno,  as  a  Chief  of  (hat  Council,  proposed^  aa  boiuid 
bj  his  oath  oe  taking  offloe^  to  inatitate  an  inTestigation  into 
Otftain  breaches  of  the  pronuanoo.  The  Doge  awaited  the  oon- 
dnafon  of  the  delivery,  and  then  gave  an  order  for  the  election  of 
two  other  persons  to  fill  the  places  in  the  Senate  vacated  by  his 
sons,  for  which  Zeno  at  once  hlessed  his  Serenity,  applauding  hia 
submission  to  the  laws  j  and  for  his  own  part  declaring  that  he 
was  the  most  obedient  servant  of  his  Serenity  und  his  most  serene 
house,  as  he  had  shown  in  hia  aojonm  at  Borne,  where  he  had 
lefiaiaed  ftcna  waiting  on  any  prelate  out  of  regard  to  hia  dignity 
aa  the  Ambaasador  of  a  erowned  head.  Yet  he  at  the  aame  time 
ptopoaed  the  regiatntioii  of  the  doonment  in  the  duoal  chancery 
for  future  reference.  It  was  moved  that  the  latter  question  should 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Ten  at  their  next  meeting ;  but 
Zeno  insisted  on  the  measure,  be'in'„'  pleased  to  observe  that  the 
Doge  and  his  two  sons  might  be  perfect  angels,  but  tliat  they  had 
to  consider  the  principle  at  issue ;  after  some  farther  discussion 
the  other  two  Chiefs  directed  him  to  resume  his  seat,  which  he 
dacUned.  "Than,*  cried  one  of  them,  *we  ahall  aend  for  the 
Ten."  There  waa  a  great  uproar  and  confuaioa ;  the  ramaimng 
Decemvirs  arrived,  and  the  admonition  of  their  Capo  waa  annulled. 

At  the  next  sitting  of  the  Great  Council,  Zeno  denounced  the 
motion  of  his  colleagues  as  an  ill^al  encroachment  on  the  pre^ 
rogative  of  the  deliberative  assembly,  and  pointed  ont  tliat  the  two 
other  Capi  were  liable  to  a  penalty  of  2000  ducats  under  an 
ordinance  of  1458.  Tiie  view  of  Zeno  Wfis  pronniniced  t<i  be 
correct,  and  he  submitted  that  the  decisiou  shoukl  be  tniulied. 
This  led  to  a  fiarther  debate,  which  he  terminated  by  moving  of 
hia  own  aoeord  that  the  olfonoe  ahould  be  condoned. 

An  election  of  new  Gapi  took  place,  and  Zeno  became  an 
ordinary  member  of  the  deoemviral  body.  B»  had  by  hia 
persistent  attacks  on  the  Doge  and  his  adherent8»  and  by  striking 
right  and  left,  naturally  incurred  bitter  animosity  in  the  ranks  of 
the  families  affected  by  his  charges  and  criticisms ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  I^Oth  December  1627,  at  five  o'clock,  as  he  was 
waiting  for  his  boat  in  the  portico  of  the  Porta  della  Carta,  he 
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was  suddenly  assailed,  and  severely  wounded  by  blows  froui  aoine 
sharp  weapon,  by  live  men,  who  immediately  decamped  iu  Ihe 
diiectioQ  of  the  palace,  leaving  their  victim  apparently  in  a  dying 
etete.  Zeao,  however,  zevived,  had  the  self-possessioii  to  make 
hie  way  to  the  embankment,  took  a  boat,  which  hi^pened  to  be 
thete,  and  ordered  the  man  to  go  as  last  as  poosifale  to  the 
xendence  of  his  relative  Francesco  Bonato.  As  soon  as  the  news 
spread,  there  was  almost  universal  sympathy  and  indignation  ;  and 
suspicion  at  once  f]xe<1  itself  on  (Jiorgio  Cornaro,  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  Doge,  who  had  lied,  and  hia  four  accomplices.  They  were 
commaii  lMl  to  surrender  within  three  days.  It  was  the  general 
demand  ihuL  the  punishment  sliould  be  exemplary,  and  lIiul  m 
this  ease  it  most  nai  be,  aooording  to  the  Venetian  fadiion,  much  cry 
and  little  action.  Daily  enquiries  were  made  by  large  nnmbers  of 
people  at  the  house  of  the  intended  victim  as  to  his  condition. 
On  the  7th  January  1626,  Gioigio  Comsro  was  attainted  and 
degraded,  and  the  confiscation  of  his  property  ordered;  and  his 
confederates  were  banished.  But  no  active  steps  were  taken  to 
enforce  these  sentences ;  Cornaro  took  up  his  residence  at  Ferrara; 
and  the  tamily  shewed  no  symptoms  of  decreased  importance. 

As  soon  as  Zeuo  was  convalescent,  he  made  the  Ten  under- 
stand his  dissatisfaction  with  its  methods.  He  told  them  that  he 
OQ^^t  to  have  a  bodyguard,  and  wear  his  official  robes,  wherever 
he  went ;  and  he  proposed  that  he  should  be  elected  an  Avogador, 
in  order  that  he  might  take  in  hand  the  observance  of  the  clauses 
of  the  promission.  Moreover,  he  contended  that  his  recent  af&ir 
appertained,  not  to  the  Decemvirs,  but  to  the  Great  Crouncil ;  and 
he  was  in  favour  of  the  election  of  a  disinterested  commission  to 
aftbrd  him  redre'^s  The  Ten  ifitiniated  to  him,  that  he  was  too 
restless  and  turbulent,  and  was  too  apt  to  mistrust  persons  of 
honour  on  mere  conjecture,  while  some  went  so  far  as  to  allege 
tiiat,  in  claiming  a  right  to  parade  the  city  with  an  armed  escort, 
apdnst  the  laws  and  custom  of  Ymice,  he  rssemUed  that  Syraousan 
Di(«yaius,  who  by  such  means  usurped  the  gaventment  of  his 
country. 

ITevertheless  Zeno  was,  in  July  1628,  re-elected  a  Chief  of  the 
Ten  with  Angelo  Morosini  and  Paolo  Basadonno.  He  first  went 
to  church  to  render  thanks  for  his  recovery,  and  then  repaired  to 
the  Council,  accompanied  by  his  guards.  He  was  not  merely  re- 
quested to  desist  from  a  re]x-tition  of  such  conduct,  but  was 
warned  that  he  must  not  atlempi,  lo  renew  a  discussion  on  what 
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had  passed.  The  Council  frankly  infonnffl  him,  that  his  attitude 
and  language  had  done  much  h&rm,  and  caused  great  scandal,  and 
that  if  there  was  any  return  t^y  the  same  course,  the  law  would  be 
carried  out  against  him  with  the  fullest  rigour. 

The  object  of  tfaifl  lebvke  observed  strict  ailenoe  till  the  23rd, 
when,  in  the  Gfaomber  of  Audience,  he  lead  to  the  Council  a 
totice  to  the  eflbot  that^  as  he  intended  on  that  mondng  to  open 
a  debate  in  the  Great  Council  on  the  subject  of  the  ducal  pronuB- 
sion,  the  DogQ  and  his  family  should  be  invited,  agreeably  to 
law,  to  absent  themselves.  This  request  was  not  carried  into 
e£fect;  and  Zeno,  before  them  all,  after  expres^iing  hib  gratitude 
for  his  escape,  and  his  sense  tliat  he  was  more  than  ever  bound 
to  serve  his  country,  unsparingly  exposed  all  the  abuses  and 
vices  of  the  existing  system.  He  c^ompared  himself  with  the 
gieat  Yettoie  Pisani,  who,  persecuted  and  imprisoned,  forgave  all 
his  enemies.  Basadonna,  senior  Privy  Councillor,  replied,  and 
again  brought  forward  the  old  imputation,  that  the  lost  speaker 
wished  to  dictate  to  the  whole  Government  what  it  should,  do, 
and  repeated  a  sentence  which  he  had  delivered  on  a  previous 
occasion  :  "  This  Tlepublic  is  such  that  it  will  endure  no  Caesars  "  ; 
which  iuatautaneously  drew  from  Zeno  the  rejoinder  that  he  was  no 
CiEsar,  since  it  was  not  Capsar's  princii)le  to  argue  with  great 
councils  ur  senates,  as  he  could  dispense  with  both,  and  that  he 
imagined  that  if  Bssadonna  and  himself  were  impartiaUy  tried, 
he  conld  guess  which  would  be  found  to  be  the  better  oitisen. 
There  was  a  uoiversal  titter,  because  the  repute  of  Basadonna 
was  not  immaculate. 

The  Doge  had  so  far  kept  silenoe;  but  at  this  stage  bis 
Serenity  disavowed  all  personal  cognisance  of  the  T!ii«adventure 
to  the  Cavaliere,  and  conveyed  his  pnifound  sorrow,  with  his 
perfect  ajjproval  of  the  sentence.  He  rather  indiscreetly  reminded 
his  hearers  of  their  obligation  to  the  Comari,  his  ancestors,  for 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  evoked  audible  signs  of  displeasure ; 
and  he  energeticaUy  vindicated  himscdf  and  his  relations  from 
any  consdtutional  irregularities.  Hers  Zeno  interrupted  in  a 
kNid  voice  with,  "  Signori  Avogadori,  it  is  your  plaoe  to  defend 
the  laws  The  Doge :  "  How,  then  ?  ouiy  we  not  si)eak  ? "  There 
was  a  fresh  scene  and  hubbub ;  and  some  of  the  ducal  partisans 
beat  on  the  benches,  Cornaro  continuing  and  concluding  his 
di8C/>urse,  when  Zeno  ejaculated  :  "  0  liberta  !  "  He  was  bidden 
to  hold  his  pl  ace  i  but  he  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket-book  and 
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protested  that  the  privy  councillors  ought  to  be  arraigned  for 
meddUng  with  the  promissiou.  He  offered  to  read  what  he  had 
written ;  bat  the  meeting  separated,  and  he  aet  out  for  the  Oaea 
Lotedano,  aocompenied  only  by  his  aon  and  two  attendante.  The 
truth  was  that  the  dnoal  fiunily  was  almoet  as  Yttlneiable  as 
Basadonna,  for  not  only  bad  memlien  of  it  improperly  aooepted 
preferments  and  honours,  but  others  were  in  trade. 

After  dinner  the  same  dfiy,  the  Ten  met  m  the  private 
apartment  of  the  Doge,  and  the  urest  of  Zeno  was  mooted.  It 
was  deemed,  however,  too  iiai)L4»'M  an  >  xpcnment,  and  he  was 
simply  ordered  to  return  to  hia  own  house,  and  report  himself 
within  three  days.  He  failed  to  respond ;  no  exertions  were  used 
to  discover  his  whereabouts ;  and  he  was  sentenoed  in  his  absence 
to  a  fine  of  2000  ducats  and  to  a  long  term  of  banishment  He 
removed  himself  to  some  point,  where  he  was  within  easy  reach 
>->witiun  fbur-and-twenty  hours'  call. 

There  was  a  general  commotion  and  excitement ;  it  began  to 
be  forcibly  apparent  that  the  dignity  and  honour  ot  the  State 
were  in  jeopardy  ;  and,  acjain,  there  was  a  fear  that  Zeuo  might 
share  the  fate  of  Foscai mi  The  too  preponderant  power  of  the 
Ten  became  the  absorbmg  theme  of  conversatiou  and  argument 
among  public  men  of  indqpwident  character ;  and  what  was  more 
particularly  a  ground  of  discontent  and  a  plea  for  change,  was 
their  usurpation  cf  supreme  judicial  authmity  without  trial  and 
witiiout  apiieaL  The  fate  of  Foscarini  was  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  Zeno  and  his  friends,  and  the  Comeristiy  as  they  were 
called,  not  satisfied  with  their  cowardly  and  foolish  attack  on 
their  great  pohtical  opponent,  committed  a  second  outrrt'^'c  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  August  1628,  by  firing  on  Benedetto  JSorauzo, 
as  he  was  disembarking  from  his  gondola  at  San  Biagio,  while 
the  Ten  treated  the  matter  with  languid  indifference,  one  of  the 
culprits  being  a  near  Irinsman  of  the  Most  Serena  Other 
miscarriages  of  justice  supervened,  and  at  length  the  Great 
OouncO  in  Septnnber,  on  the  motion  of  one  of  the  Avogadors^ 
Bertucci  Contarini,  wiiose  speech  lasted  two  hours,  passed  by 
848  votes  against  298  the  following  r^lution:  "That  by  the 
authority  of  this  Great  Council  the  motion  of  the  Council  of 
Ten  of  the  8th  July  last,  and  communicated  to  the  Cavaliere 
Zeno,  tlien  a  Chief  of  the  said  Council,  together  with  the  motion 
for  his  arrest  of  the  23  rd  of  the  same  month,  and  the  sentence  of 
exile  of  tSie  29th,  being  contrary  to  law  and  right,  we  have 
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caused  to  be  quaslied  and  annulled,  as  if  they  had  never  had 
existence,  and  that  hy  the  authority  of  this  Council  it  be  an 
instruction  to  whomever  it  may  concern,  tliat  all  books,  records, 
and  files  relevant  to  the  matter  be  destroyed." 

On  the  publication  of  this  decree  from  the  Rialto,  steps  were 
taken  to  oommiinicate  the  intelUgdnce  to  the  exile;  and  he 
letumed  on  the  19th  September  1628,  amid  tumultoons  pnblic 
rejoicingiB»  and  went  direct  to  his  own  pelaoe  at  San  Matcuola, 
where  he  remained  in  seclusion  till  the  21st,  when  the  Great 
Council  was  appointed  to  meet.  He  there  referred  to  himself 
with  somewhat  unwise  and  superfluous  self-assertion,  and  at 
somewhat  fatiguing  length,  and  then  passed  to  the  favourite 
topic  of  reform.  He  was,  a.s  usual,  interrupted  and  browbeaten; 
but  he  did  not  Uiuch ;  and  victory  was  now  at  liand.  Kimeell 
more  than  onoe  a  Deeemvir  and  even  a  Capo,  this  danntless  and 
inde&tigable  duunpton  of  right  and  principle,  against  whom  his 
worst  enemies  oouM  bring  nothing  graver  than  a  baseless  and 
absurd  aocusa^n  of  C^&iinsm,  obliged  the  Ten  to  accept  a  new 
and  modified  oapitolarj,  by  which  they  were  henceforth  dis- 
qualified from  revising  orders  of  the  Great  Council,  and  by 
which  the  latter  assumed,  saving  the  p(jint*?  nr  matters  specifically 
enumerated,  the  exclusive  and  f^overeign  title  to  regulate  and 
control  the  entire  executive  sy»tem. 

The  episode,  of  which  the  salient  features  have  been  given 
at  some  length,  eminently  deserves  attention  and  study  as,  sinoe 
the  Serrar  dd  fftw*  conteio  more  than  three  oentories  before, 
the  most  striking  and  dramatic  one  in  these  annals ;  and  on  the 
whole,  looking  at  the  solidity  of  the  power  of  tlie  Ten  and  the 
greater  maturity  of  the  constitution,  the  exploit  of  Reniero  Zeno, 
which  nothing  but  his  position  and  character  could  have  brought 
to  ao  proutily  successful  a  climax  after  a  four  years*  bloo<lless 
struggle,  seems  to  demand  at  our  hands  a  higlier  eimomium  thuu 
tliat  ut  the  Doge  Gradeuij^o  accomplished  iu  a  much  siiorter  time 
by  far  more  unscrupulous  means. 

It  was  not  the  blame  of  Zeno  that  the  body,  which  he  laid 
for  the  moment  at  his  feet,  lived  to  regain  its  old  power,  and 
to  sway  the  fortunes  of  Venice  to  the  end.  It  must  be  to  his 
glory  that  he  was  the  only  individual  who  ever  made  the  CSonndl 
of  Ten  sensible  that  there  was  one  Venetian  citizen — he  a  member 
of  their  own  order  and  their  own  board — -a  descendant  of  Doges — 
whose  personal  influence  was  superior  to  their  corporate  juriadiotiou. 
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The  tendency  grew,  however,  to  render  the  Decemviral  l)0(ly 
less  aud  less,  as  time  proceeded,  an  object  of  competitinii  among 
stateRmen  ;  the  distaste  with  which  the  luquisitors  were  regarded, 
anJ  their  intimate  identifiuition  with  the  Ten,  increased  the 
unpopularity  of  tiie  oihce;  aud  the  re-electiou  became  from 
year  to  year  more  and  more  difficult  ftom  the  objectioii  of  many 
to  aaaoeiatB  themaelves  with  a  trilranal  bo  repeatedly  challenged 
and  diflciedited,  while  others  ahiaak  from  openly  voting  for 
candidates,  became  they  offended  such  as  they  did  not  support. 
The  latter  inconvenience  was  obviated  in  1667  by  the  adoption 
of  the  ballot ;  but  the  new  phase  was  attended  by  abnspR,  and, 
among  others,  by  the  {Jiactice  of  drojjping  into  the  boxes  ridiculous 
or  imaginary  uames.  Several  expi^riments  were  made  witliout 
much  success,  till,  in  1676,  Giovanm  Sagredo  submitted  a  pro- 
posal, which  the  Great  Council  accepted,  that  the  Decemvirs 
should  be  ehoeen  hy  ballot  from  the  whole  body  of  the  ordinary 
Senate,  with  safeguards  a^dnat  the  return  of  the  same  membw 
within  a  certain  interval  (three  years)  and  the  oonoonent 
presence  of  relatives  in  the  first  and  second  degrees  on  the 
-  Board. 

A  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  mystery  and  of  melodramatic 
extravagance  has  been  similarly  attached  to  the  Inquisition  of 
State.  Even  before  the  establishment  of  the  "Decemviral  Council 
in  1335,  as  a  permanent  tribunal,  it  appears  to  have  become  a 
practice  to  delegate  to  certain  membors  of  that  body — ^usually  a 
triumvixato — plenary  powers  whenever  any  qnestton  of  more 
than  ordinaiy  importance,  demanding  secrecy  and  dispatdi,  arose. 
But  there  was  this  di£torence  of  prindple,  that  the  special  conclave 
was  composed,  not  as  was  the  case  with  the  Quarautia,  exclusively 
of  Decemvirs,  but  of  two  of  that  assembly  and  a  Privy  Councillor 
of  the  Doge,  a  third  Decemvir,  howe\er.  bfitig  nominated  in  the 
event  of  a  vaaincy  from  any  temporary  cause. 

The  Urst  instance,  in  which  such  a  course  was  taken,  appears 
to  have  been  on  the  3rd  January  1313,  when  three  were  so 
appointed  with  professedly  temporary  jurisdiction.  The  pro- 
visional arrangement  possibly  suggested  the  permanent  one;  but 
the  former  had  a  duration  of  upward  of  two  centuries. 

What  is  known  as  the  Inquisition  &ate,  however,  was 
seemingly  not  called  into  formal  existence  till  1539,  when  the 
Council  of  Ten  (Sept.  20)  decreed  that  at  the  n^xt  ensuing 
meeting  held  in  October  with  the  Giunta  or  Zonta  three  Inquisitors 
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ahould  be  chosen  to  adjudicate  specially  in  matters  relating  to 
the  improper  revelation  of  State  secrets,  and  should  be  bound  to 
serve  under  a  penalty  of  500  ducats;  and  that  their  decisions, 
where  they  were  unanimous,  ^liould  be  reported  to  the  Great 
Council,  and  be  treated  as  if  they  had  been  passed  by  the  latter. 
Heie  we  readily  discern  an  cxtiuordinaiy  evidence  of  oli^kichical 
saproDoacyt  Baeing  that  the  Beoanvizs  viztnallj  aflBiimed  abeolute 
aatfaotitj,  and  merely  acquainted  the  deliberative  aasemblj  vrith 
the  result  of  their  own  resolutions  in  conference  with  the  Giunta. 

The  cognizance  of  the  Inquisitors  was  practically  unlimited ; 
but  unanimity  was  indispensable ;  and  where  that  could  not  be 
arrived  at,  the  question  was  referred  back  to  the  Ten  for  ultimate 
settlement. 

It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  designation,  Iwpnsitors 
0/  StcUe,  was  really  applied  and  recc^ised  till  toward  the  end  of 
the  century  (1596).^  The  fiinctiooariee  were  simply  knoiwii  as 
In^drilon,  nominaUy  witii  a  very  specific  and  definite  minion, 
aetnallj  with  powem  quite  undetennined. 

The  appellation  itself  has  acquired  odium  from  the  barbarity 
with  which  the  papal  officers  and  delegates  carried  out  the 
instructions  of  a  distinr  t  institution — the  Holy  Office.  But  it 
Wfis  a  term  and  a  thing  handed  down  from  Koman  times,  and 
was  applied  to  other  legal  and  judicial  fonnalif  ies  exempt  from 
the  features  with  which  the  Church  invested  uiid  discredited  it. 

Thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  League  of  Cambrai  (1509), 
when  this  movement  took  {dace;  and  in  the  justifiable  appre- 
hension, that  another  such  coalition  of  the  Powers  might  hexeafiter 
ooonr,  the  Government  naturally  sought  to  repress,  above  all 
things,  the  danger  arising  from  treaaonable  disclosures  of  its 
policy  and  views. 

In  studying  the  Venetian  annals,  when  wf>  roach  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  comprebcu  lin;^  the  object  and 
wisdom  of  the  Executive  in  creating  a  body,  auch  as  these 
Triumvirs,  taken  from  the  leu  and  the  Privy  Council  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  one ;  for  repeated  instances  occurred,  where 
tresson  was  detected  even  in  the  Beoemviral  Assembly,  and  the 
State  owed  its  salvation  to  three  of  its  citizens,  whose  authority 
was  almost  plenary  and  absolute,  while  it  was  only  annual  Its 
yearly  duration  was  the  saf^ard  of  its  employers. 

The  immediate  occasion  and  motive  of  the  foraud  establish- 
1  BomMin,  OU  hiqmtitori  H  iSilafo,  186S.  p.  S4. 
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ment  of  the  political  Inquiaitioii  in  1539  was  the  lietrajal  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  some  person  or  persons,  who  were  in 

possession  of  the  secret  instructions  delivered  in  1538-9  by  the 
CoTmcil  of  Ten  to  the  Venetian  plenipotentinrv  nt  Constantinople, 
pit  para  torily  to  the  Treaty  of  1540.  Locluvico  Badoer  was 
directed  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  and  territory  equivalent  to  the  arrangement 
of  a  9UUm  qwo  amtU  Idhm;  but  be  iuhd  in  reaeiTe  the  power  of 
Gonoliiding  peace  on  any  tonne;  and,  the  Porte  having  gained  bj 
tTeaclwty  a  knowledge  of  the  latter  drcomBtaDoe,  the  Bepnblk} 
was  forced  to  surrender  seTeral  places  in  the  Morea.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  informers  were  in  the  pay  of  the  Court  of 
France ;  three  were  executed  ;  and  the  rest  escaped.  One  of  the 
culprits  was  secretary  to  the  Ten. 

The  popular  name  for  the  tribunal  of  Three  was  the  j\Vrt, 
applied  to  the  two  memhers  of  the  Decemviral  body,  who 
habitually  wore  black  robes,  and  Rosso  similarly  applied  to  the 
delegate  from  the  Privy  ConnciL 

While  the  Inquisitors  eonstitoted  a  delation  fttm  the  Ten, 
and  their  political  existence  was  coeval,  th^  were  furnished  with 
an  independent  code  of  instructionSj  approved  by  the  Great 
Council ;  and  we  are  qualified,  by  the  sur%nval  of  an  authentic 
copy  of  this  capitulary,  chiefly  in  the  autograph  of  the  secretary 
to  the  Ten,  Angelo  Nicolosi,  and  subsequently  acquired  by  the 
Cavaliere  Cicogna,  to  judge,  how  ample  and  at  the  same  time  how 
circumscribed  or  defined  was  their  jurisdiction.  This  series  of 
regulations  extonds  ftom  1411  to  1793»  and  was  fur  the  most  part 
fhuned  in  the  CooncU  of  Tw,  sittii^  alone  or  in  concert  with  tite 
Ginnta;  bnt  a  few  are  directions  sent  down  ftom  the  Great 
GonndL  The  clauses  anterior  to  1539  refer  to  the  body  in  its 
provisional  and  occasional  capacity.  The  strictest  secrecy  is  one 
of  the  earliest  injunctions ;  Init  the  orders  and  resolutions  cover 
every  department  of  the  State  and  every  section  of  society  down 
to  the  control  of  casinos  and  caf^s.  A  distinct  prohibition 
existed  against  an  inquisitor  having  any  concern  with  tlie  finances. 

The  necessarily  constant  need  of  an  armed  force  to  support 
pditieal  arrests  and  committals  led  to  the  assignment  of  a 
military  goaid  to  the  Ten  and  their  ddegates,  apart  from  the  civil 
functionary,  who  was  diaigcd  witli  tlie  warrant ;  and  in  a  cesCb 
which  occurred  in  1780,  the  secretary  of  the  Three  carried  out 
his  instructions,  accompanied  by  some  Dalmatian  soldiers  nndw  a 
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oolosieL  NiitiLV6i  of  the  opposite  cxiast  were  employed  for  a 
vezietj  of  puxpoees ;  the  working  oiewe  of  the  war  gaileye  were 
long  manned  hy  Ihami  end  in  1406  an  executioner  is  vgodBeA 
to  be  a  Sdkiaiime,  which  maj  be  nmilarly  construed 

The  Inquudtors  in  concert  with  the  Decemvirs  aometiines 
committed  serious  mistakes,  which  involved  them  in  n  common 
odium,  as  in  the  losairiiu  aiiair  of  1622,  and  were  occasionally 
attacked  with  some  violence  and  reason,  but  never  with  such 
pertinacity  as  Keniero  Zeuo  had  exhibited  in  impeaching  the 
Decemvirs  from  1624  to  1628;  and  the  later  incidents  partook 
of  a  diflRnrenb  and  less  heroie  ehamcter,  inasmuch  as  they 
balongsd  to  a  period  of  commencing  freedom  of  ideas  and  speech. 
Ihe  great  crisis  for  the  triumvirs  did  not  arise  till  1761,  and 
originatod  in  the  expulsion  from  the  capital  by  one  of  the 
avogadors,  Angelo  Quirini,  of  a  milliner,  who  had  not  made 
certain  bonnets  or  caps  {cujfie)  to  the  satisfaction  of  thp  mistress 
of  the  Governor  of  Brescia.  Ilie  woman  appealed  to  the 
Inquisitors  from  the  arbitrary  stiiitence ;  and  it  was  quashed. 
Quirini  was  incensed  at  the  stultification  of  liis  auLiiuriLy,  antl 
proceeded  to  organise  a  party  of  oppoaitbn  to  the  Ten  and 
their  delegates  among  the  Baniabotti  and  others  in  the  Great 
CkranciL  The  Inquisitors  caused  Quirini  to  be  aircsted  on  the 
night  of  the  12tb  Aognst  at  his  bouse  at  San  Mois^,  and  to  be 
deported  to  Verona^  where  he  was  lodged  in  the  fortress.  This 
strong,'  measure  hroucrht  the  matter  to  a  head.  On  the  23rd  of 
the  same  month,  t!if  oler'tion  of  the  Ten  was  due,  the 

necessary  minimum  of  sullrages  eould  not  be  rebelled  by  any  of 
the  candidates ;  the  attempt  was  repeated  again  and  again  with  a 
similar  result ;  and  a  private  conference  took  place  in  the  Doge's 
own  apartments,  oomposed  of  his  Serenity,  the  six  Privy 
Ooundllors,  the  three  Chiefs  of  the  Forty,  and  the  legal  Secretary, 
to  consider  what  should  be  dona  It  was  decided  to  propose  to 
the  Great  Council  the  appointment  of  a  commission  analogous  to 
that  which  sat  in  1628  in  the  Zeno  business.  The  Great 
Council  accepted  this  project  on  the  9th  of  September.  Tlie  Com- 
missioners were  five  in  number:  tlie  procurator  Marco  Foscarini, 
the  avogador  Alvigi  or  Luigi  Zeno,  Quirini's  colle^igue,  Lorenzo 
Alessandro  Marcello,  one  of  the  (Chiefs  of  the  leu,  Tier  Antonio 
Malipiero,  one  of  the  Forty,  and  Girolamo  Grimani,  a  savio  of  the 
Council  The  conservatives  had  a  casting  vote,  for  only  Zeno 
and  Malipiero  belonged  to  the  opposition.   The  report  was  not 
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presented  till  the  18th  November,  for  the  Board  went  exhaustively 
into  every  possible  kind  of  evidence  and  precedent ;  and  the  fruit 
of  so  much  research  and  thought  does  not  apjxiar  to  have  been 
considerable.  The  ubs<jiuLe  and  relative  jurisrliction  of  the 
Decemvirs  and  Inquisitors  was  once  more  dehned,  and  all  civil 
BoitB  were  rsnioved  finun  fchdr  cognizance,  the  bonnet  epiaode  and 
a  aeoond  one  connected  with  the  fipancial  conoenie  of  the  Senola 
deUa  Oaiita  having  an  fact  prodveed  the  whde  agitation,  and 
dislocated  for  the  time  the  executive  machinexy. 

About  a  decade  later,  Giorgio  Pisani,  a  criminal  lawyer, 
attracted  some  attention  by  hia  attacks  on  the  oligarchy  in  general, 
and  more  particularly  on  the  domineering  procurator  Andrea 
Tron,  whose  y>ostal  scheme  he  unsuccessfully  resisted.  Pisani 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  so  influential  a  following  even  slu 
Quirini ;  but  he  had  the  equal  honour  of  being  sent  out  of  the 
way  for  a  time.  Bevc^tionar}'  opinions  were  in  ooniee  of  for- 
nation;  and  men  could  no  longer  be  safely  treated  aa  th^  had 
been  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Ten. 

The  QuaraTitia  Oriminale  and  QuaftmHa  Civile  had  little  in 
common  beyond  the  n&me  and  the  complement  The  latter  was 
merely  a  court  of  civil  jurisdiction  without  any  executive  duties  ; 
but  the  other  Forty  in  the  persons  of  tlie  three  Capi  formed  part 
of  the  Signory,  and  enjoyed  a  co-ordinate  power  with  the 
Decemvirs  and  the  Advocates  of  the  Commune.  Instauceii 
occurred,  where  one  or  more  of  the  chiefs  contributed  to  con- 
stitute  a  provisional  government  during  an  intenegnnm.  This 
ai^iropriation  of  a  far  larger  share  of  power  than  was  originally 
lodged  in  the  tribunal  was  unquestionably  due  to  the  prevailing 
complexion  of  the  graver  type  of  public  delinquencies,  and  to  the 
sensible  need  of  a  judicial  element  in  the  executive  in  addition  to  that 
rpj>rosented  by  the  Avogadors.  Under  the  Venetian  law  or  rather 
penal  system,  crimes  against  the  State  were  those  most  seriously 
regarded  and  most  rigorously  punished  ;  and  hence  it  arose,  that  the 
presence  and  co-operation  of  the  thi^ee  Chiefs  of  the  Forty  became 
essoitial  to  the  Government,  when  the  advance  of  Venice  to  a 
foremost  rank  among  Euiopsan  communities  constantly  tended  to 
inereaae  and  complicate  the  difificnlties  of  the  Government  and 
the  danger  of  internal  corruption  and  treason.  We  seem  to  dis- 
cern in  tiie  proceedings  relative  to  the  constitutional  movement 
of  1297-9,  when  the  Great  Council  was  closed  against  new 
families,  the  already  distinct  evolution  of  the  Criminal  Quarantia 
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from  its  normal  standing  into  a  prominent  and  acknowledged 
political  factor;  for  the  leeoltttions  sooeeesively  laid  before  the 
Great  (  'ouncil  for  its  own  reform  were  framed  and  submitted  by 

the  Forty,  and  in  an  ofRciftl  and  public  sense  the  Serrar  was 
accomplished,  and  Venice  converted  into  an  oligarchy,  by  the 
pertinacious  efforts  of  the  latter,  possibly  inspired  by  the  Doge 
and  his  partj. 

So  we  see  that  it  oomee  to  this.  TbB  Bepnblic  found  itself 
toward  tbe  sixteenth  centuiy  in  possession  of  a  DeliberatiTe 
AaaemULj,  as  well  as,  down  to  1426,  of  a  Katioiial  Convention, 

latter  only  summoned  on  very  special  oooasions,  and  of  a 

Ministry,  which  was  numerous  without  being  really  oomplex  or 
intricate  The  Senate,  the  Ten,  th(>  Cnlloue,  and  the  Signory,  all 
played  tlirn  parts,  and  understood  their  several  funrtions  ;  even 
the  Deceiavirs  knew  how  to  yield  gracefully  and  opportunely ; 
and  the  rest  stepped  aside,  when  the  necessity  arose,  to  allow  the 
Sermiaaimo  to  occupy  the  foreground,  and  to  receive  kings  and 
princes,  and  exalted  personages  of  both  sexes,  with  the  dignity 
and  freedom  of  an  European  sovereign.  . 

The  votes  recorded  by  the  members  of  snch  public  bodies  as 
the  Great  Council  and  the  Senate  underwent  a  process  of 
verification  at  the  hands  of  the  CensoH,  who  had  a  bureau  in  a 
doorway  out  of  the  Palace  Court,  where  a  vestibule  was  known 
as  the  Atrio  (hi  CensorL  The  seat  of  this  indispensable  body 
became  known,  at  least  eventually,  as  the  S<ila  ddlo  Scrutinio, 
the  walls  ot  which  became  one  of  the  receptacles  for  paintings 
commemorative  <st  g^t  Ven^aan  adiievements  bj  sea  and  land. 

The  work  of  the  Censori  neoessaiily  grew  veiy  heavy,  when 
the  (jieat  Council  acquired  sncdk  Isige  proportions,  and  each 
division  had  to  be  taken  in  the  lobbies  or  hatoU  appropriated  to 
the  Ayes,  Noes,  and  Neutrals.  Tliere  were  cases  where  as  many 
as  between  1600  and  1700  actually  voted,  and  if  the  ballot  WSS 
eniplnyof]  the  tellers  had  to  collect  all  the  tickets. 

Tlie  decrees  of  the  several  Councils,  either  in  the  name  of  the 
Doge  or  in  their  own,  were  long  proclaimed  by  the  crier  from  the 
Otjibho  or  Hunchback,  which  still  exists  in  the  Campo  S.  Giacomo 
at  Rialto,  at  from  the  £dict'9t(me  in  the  squara  at  the  sonthem 
angle  of  the  Church. 

The  evolution  from  that  loose  form  of  government^  which 
distingiiished  the  earlier  centuries  of  independence,  into  the 
cohesive  and  stringent  political  system  which  made  Venice 
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all  that  it  was,  and  withoat  which  local  ooaditums  would  have 

rendered  the  attainment  of  greatness  and  power  impoaaible,  was 
the  fruit  of  a  lesson  slowly  learned  and  circumspectly  applied. 
The  more  thoughtful  and  more  responsiljle  c  itizens  of  the  Eepublic 
had  been  gradnally  impressed  by  the  evils  attendant  on  the 
turbulent  dissensions  and  disorders  at  home ;  and  when  they 
turned  their  eyes  elsewhere  they  beheld  the  same  scenes  and  the 
liame  consequences.  With  the  development  of  their  commerce 
and  wealth  a  concrete  and  stable  govemment  was  aeen  to  be  the 
grand  poli<^  and  aim ;  and  if  we  are  apt  to  feel  enrpriee  that  the 
Republic  should  not  have  sooner  emeiged  from  its  dvil  and  inters 
necine  struggles,  we  may  advantageously  remember  tbat  it  was 
the  first  European  Power  to  do  so,  and  that  was  consistent  and 
undeviating,  when  it  commenced,  in  knitting  together  the  sole 
constitutional  fabric  suitable  to  its  wants  and  possibilities.  The 
great  and  natural  dithculty  of  the  promoters  and  supporters  of 
oligarchical  government  was  the  luudameuial  circumstance  that 
in  its  very  essence  that  type  of  adpiiniatntian  reduced  within 
comparatively  narrow  limits  the  choice  of  public  servants,  and 
could  not  afford  to  overlook  s^nal  oapaeitj.  During  centuries, 
indeed  during  the  greater  part  of  its  independent  life,  Venice  waa 
sulgect  to  an  emphatically  personal  rule;  and  durii^  the  re- 
mainder it  was  a  stniggle  between  an  artificial  impersonality  and 
the  irrepressible  force  of  individual  character,  asserting  itself  in 
defiance  of  all  constitutional  canons.  More  than  once  the  Council 
of  Ten,  the  Inquisitors,  everybody,  stood  aside  and  suffered  some 
masterful  individual  to  take  the  lead,  and  to  avert  ruin  or  win 
back  vietoxy.  So  fat  from  pursuing  an  automatic  policy  or 
adhering  to  the  letter  of  the  laws,  the  Bepublic  learned  the  neces- 
sity and  wisdom  of  judging  cases  on  their  merits,  and  even  of 
interposing,  after  the  registration  of  a  stem  judicial  sentence  on 
some  national  hero  and  favourite,  to  stay  farther  proceedings. 

The  Signory,  as  a  corporate  executive  force,  found  themselves, 
at  the  moment  when  their  country  yielded  to  ine\ntable  circum- 
stances and  exchanged  a  municipal  for  nn  imperial  policy,  parties 
to  a  game  of  skill,  in  which  each  of  the  players  had  to  study  it« 
own  welfiure  and  aggrandisement,  and  the  victory  was  sometimes 
to  the  cleverest  and  most  callous,  sometimes  to  the  most  fine- 
handed  ;  and  tlie  Bepublic  was  so  peculiarly  constituted  that  the 
governing  class  maintained  the  balance  of  power  and  the  general 
security  by  acting  and  rsacting  on  each  other,  and  reserving  for 
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the  fewest  poaatble  oocasunw  the  investitiire  of  an  individual 
with  plenipotentiazy  diaeiefeion. 

It  <»innot  fail  to  impress  us  as  one  of  the  moat  conspicuous, 
and  one  of  the  saddest,  examples  of  the  vanity  of  human  ambition 
that  th?  later  annals  of  an  oligarchy  wliich  laboured  so  long  to 
repress  iiidividnal  nction,  owe  nearly  tlieir  whole  interest  to 
heroic  episodes  on  the  part  of  individuals  often  carried  out  in 
opposition  to  the  oligjirchy. 

The  regulations  for  the  management  of  public  affairs,  within 
and  without  which  strike  a  modem  critic  aa  ao  drastic  and  so 
j^tilen,  excepted  and  spared  no  ona  The  tenure  of  high  office  hy 
all  but  the  Doge  and  the  Chanoellor  was  studiously  brieif ;  and  the 
Decemvir  or  Inquisitor,  who  was  a  party  to-day  to  the  committal 
of  a  fellow-citizen  to  prison  or  to  the  cord  of  the  executioner, 
was  not  exempt  from  the  risk  of  suffering  a  similar  fate  to- 
morrow if  he  was  convicted  of  a  similar  offence.  Everything  was 
subordinated  to  the  interest  and  security  of  the  State  :  personal 
deserts,  dome&tic  ties,  human  iuBtinctti.  Yet,  where  no  political 
or  oonstitntioual  principle  was  at  is8ue»  even  the  Ten  and  the 
Inquisitora  were  hy  no  means  inacoesnble  to  softer  influences, 
and  not  nnfrequently  reversed  improper  decisions  bjr  other 
departments. 

The  Venetian  Executive  reixresented  the  earliest  attempt  to 
organii**^  a  hnreaucratic  machinery  and  a  plan  for  the  distribution 
of  public  functions  ;  and  Venice  also  led  the  way  in  founding  the 
practice  of  diplomatic  *  ti  juette  and  official  routine. 

An  impartial  oomiwrisou  between  the  Venetian  and  i  lorentine 
systems  must  result  favourably  for  the  former.  The  Tuscan 
Bxeoutivs,  even  under  the  greatest  and  most  c^ble  of  the 
Mediei»  was  always  mote  or  less  flaccid  and  always  supremely 
venal  and  corrupt,  while  no  tyranny  could  be  more  absolute,  and 
no  reprisal  for  injuries  more  barbarous  or  more  undignified.  The 
Lombard  Republic  would  not  have  stooped  to  disfigure  the  waUs 
of  the  Palace  with  coarse  resemblances  of  political  opponents  head 
downward.  It  was  deemed  perfectly  suflRcicnt  to  award  such  a 
degradation  to  the  bodies  of  criminals  in  exceptional  cases. 

There  is  perlmps  no  leamre  in  the  Veuetiuu  coustitutional 
system  which  has  b^n  so  seriously  misrepresented  as  the  un- 
bending  uniformity  of  the  executive  government;  and  thu  form 
of  error  may  be  easily  traced  to  the  malevolence  of  early  critica 
and  the  superficiality  of  modern  writers  of  the  f^ch  school 
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Kow  that  it  is  competent  for  every  one  who  chooses  to  examine 
all  the  archives  of  the  Itepublic  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  fall 
—on  interval  of  about  700  years — tliero  is  no  diflRculty  in  arriving 
at  a  diainetricully  opposite  conclusiou.  For  in  fact  the  Venetians, 
in  comjiK  ii  with  all  other  great  communities,  were  obliged  to 
regulate  Uicir  policy,  firstly,  by  the  topographical  coaditioua 
under  wbkik  thej  eadated  and  flofiizialied,  and  aeeondly  by  the 
immediate  dicnmatanoea.  The  laws  were  stem  and  stzingent 
enough ;  but  not  one  of  them  waa  so  stem  and  atringent  that  it 
might  not  be  suspended  or  waived  to  meet  an  edgeney.  The 
caaea  aze  abimdant  enough  where  aentenoee  were  mitigeted,  and 
there  were  instances  in  which  they  were  not  carried  out. 

The  Inquisitors  resembled  tlie  elephant,  which  uproots  a  tree 
or  grasps  a  sixpence.  They  dealt  with  the  most  intricate  and 
critical  affairs  of  State,  or  decided  a  case  where  a  modide  com- 
plained of  having  had  her  expulsion  from  the  city  ordered  because 
a  lady  was  disBatisfied  with  the  oapa  which  she  had  aent  home  to 
the  Signoia. 

Iheie  was  jnat  at  the  doae  of  the  fbnrteenth  centuiy  a  good 
deal  ui  religious  propagandism  and  hystorta,  and  processions 
were  formed  in  the  streets  of  cities  of  women  in  white  caps, 

chanting  the  hymn  Stahat  matT  dolorosa ;  and  these  were  known 
as  tlie  Bianchi.  They  vocifemted  Paw  c  Miscrkonlia,  and  exhorted 
all  to  penitence  and  woika  of  pity.  A  certain  im  Domiuici,  of 
tlie  Order  of  Preachers,  made  an  attempt  to  introduce  this  agita- 
tion at  Venice,  and  one  day,  after  mass  at  S.  Geiemia,  he, 
preceded  by  one  Antonio  Soranso  hddii^  a  cnicifiz,  and  followed 
by  a  tioop  of  women,  prieata,  and  others,  proceeded  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  square  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  Thrae,  however, 
they  found  a  chief  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  who  snatched  the 
crucifix  from  the  hands  of  Soranzo,  and  ordered  the  officers  of 
police  at  his  back  to  disix?rse  tlie  crowd.  The  movement  was 
vi^^rously  put  down,  and  the  promot^ere  punished, 

A  strange  incident  still  more  subversive  of  all  pr^ionceived 
and  current  uotious  occurred  in  1550,  when  a  violent  fanatic 
fmm  UrUno,  one  Uatteo  da  Bsscio,  presented  himself  and  began 
forthwith  to  inveigh  against  all  the  institutions  of  the  Republic 
He  pushed  his  way  into  the  ducal  palace,  and  consigned  to  hell 
those  who  were  oppressing  the  poor  and  the  innocent,  die  sellers 
and  buyers  of  votes,  the  enemies  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 
This  individual,  like  another  Diogenes,  was  discovered  one  day  in 
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one  of  the  courts  of  law,  lantern  in  hand  ;  nnd  when  he  was  inter- 
r(^ted  as  to  his  object  he  replied  :  **  I  am  seeking  Juatica"  The 
authorities  exhorted  him  to  transfer  the  theatre  of  his  energetic 
proceedings  to  Chioggia.  In  two  years  he  returns,  hires  a 
gondola,  and  traverses  the  waterways,  attracting  crowds  of  idle 
and  wondering  spectetocs  hy  his  dfliiundatiotis  of  official  villaay 
and  aristoomtic  Inxmy  and  vice.  H«  introduces  himself  to  the 
Saloon,  where  the  Criminal  Qnanntia  sat^  and  in  stentorian  tones 
sends  all  the  jndges  to  heU.  There  was  a  disposition  to  order  him 
into  custody  and  pnnidi  such  outrageoos  behaviour ;  but  one  of 
the  Court,  who  was  subsequently  Doge,  interceded  for  the  fellow, 
and  presumably  in  some  way  or  other  he  was  gently  transported 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  capital.  But  what  imperturljable  for- 
bearance !  And  the  explanation  doubtless  partly  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Fra  Matteo  was  outside  the  arena  of  politica 

This  qnaliiied  liborty  of  speech  and  even  action  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  Venetian  who  gptve  the  Frendi  envoy  to  nnderstand 
that  in  his  ooontry  men  said  what  they  ehose,  namely,  on  in- 
different topics  not  affecting  official  questions. 

There  is  a  sentimental  curiosity  attendant  on  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  Ten  closeted  in  their  small  chamber  upstairs,  with  its 
windows  coninianding  the  Kio  di  Palazzo,  and  its  richly  i)ainted 
walls  and  ceiling,  and  thence  directing  mandates,  which  were  to 
be  a  law  to  all  Venetians,  and  wiiiose  range  of  influence  not  un- 
frequently  in  the  course  of  centuries  was  only  limited  by  the 
confines  it  the  known  world. 
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ftooqmfeom  of  Saint  Mtrk— lf«gtetiftto  d«l  Ftoptto— fl«it  Ofllo*--OU  OfflM— aingn* 
lar  Cue  in  1840 — Vtbdo  dd  Framento — Ma^ftnton  daU*  Bagioni — PsUio 

Records— DiflMtrous  Fires  of  1479,  1483,  1574,  and  1577— ATOgsdore  of  the 
CoDuaaiM  And  other  Tribunals  of  Joatice — The  Orand  Chancellor — Order  of 
Saaratwiw  Trofaditorfal  Qyitau— Syndiea  of  the  term  finm — Itiimwy  of 
Marino  Sanuto,  1483 — Management  of  Colonial  and  Continental  Poesewions— 
Foreign  Relationa — Diplomatic  Policy — Efficiency  of  Venetian  Bepreientatives 
ftbrnad— Tiito  «r  Jhuetmn  Tba  JWo  di  fino» 

The  rrocuratora  of  Saint  Mark,  who  were  ultimately  six  in  number, 
took  official  precedence  after  the  Doge  liiin'Hilf,  and  discharged 
functions  of  a  very  varied  and  equally  responsible  character,  in- 
cluding those  of  oveFseers  of  the  fabric  of  Saint  Mark's  and  treasurers 
of  the  exchequer.  They  bad  their  peculiar  oonrt  and  jurisdiction, 
and  were  exempt  fiom  tbe  intetferenoe  of  all  judidal  trilmiials ; 
and  it  was  oompetent  for  tbem  to  hold  ooneoaentlj  other  posts  in 
the  public  service^  even  oommaods  in  tbe  navy,  embaasies,  and 
ooknial  or  provincial  governorships.  The  place  of  pvocurator  was 
in  some  measure  a  dignity  apart  from  the  performance  of  active 
duties ;  but  as  it  was  habitually  bestowed  nn  the  foremost  men 
of  the  day,  it  naturally  followed  that  it  was  enjoyed  by  many  of 
those  wliose  names  are  part  of  Venetian,  if  not  of  European,  histc>ry 
Is^evertlielesb,  the  oihce  wan  in  the  begimiiug  of  a  diilerent 
and  &r  more  droumaorlbed  natttre,  and  owed  its  rise  to  the 
creation  about  810  of  a  Board  of  Public  WorkB,  when  Bialto  was 
selected  as  the  final  capital;  and  in  some  form  or  other  this 
institution  survived  till  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  when,  on 
the  decease  of  Luca  Talenti,  Francesco  Gradenigo  was  appointed 
Procurator  of  the  buildings  of  Saint  ^Mark's,  and  united  with  that 
function  the  chaig@  previously  fulfilled  by  the  civic  surveyor  and 
arcliitect. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  while  the  war 
of  Candia  reduced  the  Government  to  painful  financial  straits. 
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the  title  of  procurator  was  conferred  oa  a  number  of  rich  citizens 
able  and  w  illing  to  contribute  to  the  public  service ;  and  an  many 
as  thirty  were  so  created  ut  out>  tiiue  ou  payment  of  a  heavy 
fino. 

Sonw  diahooMt  traaaactioiiB  on  the  put  of  certaia  tniatees^ 
letraaled     a  m€sietai7  cam  in  1094,  more  or  leas  immediately 

led  to  the  institution  of  a  new  official  department,  entitled  the 
Magistrato  del  Froprio,  an  apparent  emanation  horn  the  Palace 
Court,  and  whose  peculiar  function  it  becnme  to  examine  the 
legality  of  wills,  to  administer  the  property  and  etVects  of  persons 
whu  might  die  intestate,  to  exercise  a  general  control  over  the 
transfer  and  couveyanue  of  estates  and  to  protect  the  intereiits 
and  rights  of  the  orphan  and  the  widow.  All  w^iUs  were  de- 
poeited  in  the  Proprio  aft»r  i«oo£  The  Bepublic,  while  it 
retained  ita  etanding  at  Constantinople,  had  a  similar  tribunal 
in  that  capital  for  the  oonTenieooe  dt  audi  of  ita  sabjeots  as 
resided  or  died  in  the  Levant.  The  legacy  duty  collected  at 
home  was  chargeable  with  the  maintenance  in  navigable  order 
of  the  lagoons,  of  which  the  record  is  consefjuently  to  be  Bought  in 
a  quarter  where  it  might  be  least  expected. 

A  somewhat  later  branch  of  the  Proprio  was  the  office  Del 
Foreniier,  which  wad  found  uecet»tiary  to  ulteud  to  the  multifanuub 
demands  of  foxeign  aettlets  or  xesidenta  in  the  city. 

The  Salt  Office  at  Venice,  which  pointed  to  one  of  the  moat 
aadent  objects  of  industry  and  soumea  of  vevenue,  and  which 
must  hare  ezisted  in  some  rudimentary  sha^^e  when  the  Gothic 
prefect  Cassiodorus  alludes  to  the  traffic  in  523,  became  in 
course  of  time  very  productive  and  important  in  a  financial 
res])eet ;  and  the  utmost  care  was  taken,  as  far  back  as  the  tenth 
century,  to  t;hoose  the  sites  and  protect  them  fwm  injury  or 
eucroachmeul,  an  the  use  of  the  commodity  raised  witliin  the 
territories  of  the  Bepublic  was  obli^tory  on  all,  and  penalties  of 
the  aevonst  character  were  exacted  fiom  persons  con\rioted  of 
ofifeDoee  by  the  piOTediton  of  this  department.  In  1187  the 
revenue  was  moitgagiBd  by  the  Goveznment  for  twelve  years  aa 
part-security  for  the  repayment  of  a  public  loan  At  a  later 
epoch  the  large  revenue  derived  from  the  salterns,  dir^t  or 
indirect,  was  at  least  i^artlj  appliailile  to  the  execution  or 
acquisition  of  works  of  art  and  public  monuments,  just  as  the 
cajuI  and  corn  duties  were  in  quite  recent  times  in  the  city  of 
London.    The  pension  which  the  Executive  engaged  to  pay  to  the 
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Poge  FoBcnri  in  the  event  of  his  retiieiiieut  (1500  gold  ducata) 
was  to  come  from  tliis  Bource. 

The  litical  control  of  the  distribution  of  oil,  which  in  medi- 
eval times  fonned  one  the  staple  ooinmoditiee  paid  in  kind 
to  the  ducal  traaauiy,  became  under  a  mora  ayBtematic 
official  orgamaation  an  independent  department  with  its  over- 
aeem  The  conaumption  in  the  abeence  of  butter  was 
laige  and  regular;  and  the  excise  amounted  to  an  appreciable 
sum.  The  frovernmcnt  seems  to  have  levied  a  third  {Urnaria), 
for  which  in  course  of  time  ;i  copper  token  whh  ;i]i]>Hreiitly  given  as 
a  receipt,  ou  the  same  principle  as  the  later  liussiau  l)eard-money, 
although  it  has  been  held  that  thetic  Jctom  were  struck  in  con- 
nection with  the  distribution  of  oil  to  the  poor.  Tbej  have  been 
traced  back  to  1511  under  the  same  name,  ae  if  it  was  then  an 
old  usage.  The  almost  unvatying  jmotioe  of  withholding  ficom 
the  currency  its  value  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  althongh  the 
paucity  of  individuals  able  to  read  might  render  such  infonnation 
of  slight  use,  led  to  a  good  deal  of  deception,  and  to  numerous 
entries  in  the  official  archives  relative  U)  fines  imposed  on 
salesmen  of  oil  and  other  goods,  wlio  t<X)k  advantage  of  tlie 
youth  or  ignorance  of  their  ciistomeib.  Count  PapadoiMili 
furuislieB  in  one  of  his  numismatic  opusciUa  some  very  curious 
extracts  from,  the  lecords  iUustiatiye  of  such  cases,  seemipg  at 
once  to  shew  the  minute  care  taken  to  protect  the  public  and  the 
disposition  to  clemency  where  the  oflbnder  was  poor.^ 

It  is  aaauredly  lenuirkaUe  enough  that  we  should  have  to-day 
here  under  oar  eyes  the  names  and  addresses  of  parties  to  a  case 
of  delinquency  which  occurred  in  1340,  the  very  words  used  by  the 
little  boy  who  went  into  a  shop  five  centuries  and  a  lialf  since  to 
purchase  a  certain  quantity  of  oil,  the  coin  '  i/r'cc)  which  he 
tendered  in  payment,  aud  the  change  whicli  was  given  to  liim, 
with  the  condusiou  of  the  authorities  that,  as  the  culprits  were 
in  indigent  cixcumBtanoee»  it  was  a  case  for  leni^i^. 

One  valuable  office  was  the  CTj^Ssw  del  Ihmsnto,  an 
apparent  development  of  the  still  earlier  MoffisiraU  delU  Biade, 
which  had  to  ensure  a  constant  supply  of  hn^ad-stuflfs,  and  to 
collect  exceptional  stores  in  the  face  of  a  probable  war  with  any 
power  capable  of  intercepting  shipments  by  sea  or  land,  or  lx)th ; 
and  on  the  site  of  the  present  palace  gardens  were  estabUshed 
public  granaries  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  tunrteenth  centuxy. 

*  £kl  Piccolo  e  del  Bianco,  1687. 
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The  Magistraiure  dflle  Rtt^oni  Jind  Jelle  Regioni  Kuore 
were  alike  products  of  the  second  luilf  nf  the  t'ourtoeuth  century 
(13G8-96),  and  responded  to  the  ever-t;xpanding  territory,  trade, 
and  population.  They  took  under  their  control  ull  tiie  public 
aocouuts,  domestic  and  colonial,  and  had  their  staffs  of  clerks. 
Even  the  Mint  fell  under  tSieir  cognuanoe,  and  neoeeaarilj 
proved  fruitful  of  technical  minutiA.  The  two  boaide  may 
be  described  most  intelligiblj  to  Sngliah  folk  aa  a  mediieTal 
Somenet  Houae,  Audit  Offioe,  and  Cuatonu,  under  one  roof  and 
management. 

A  very  indispensable  iiistitntion  was  the  Giudixia  de' 
Cattaveri,  composed  of  three  members,  and  combining  the 
functions  of  a  naval  prize  court  with  the  charge  of  lost  property 
and  unclaimed  estates. 

Some  departmente  were  pexiodJeaUy  modified  or  sabdiTided ; 
while  others  came  into  existence  to  meet  emePo'cucies  or  unfore* 
eeen  reqmzementa.  The  eetabliafammt  of  a  ngolar  and  distinct 
Boaid  of  Tkade  seems  to  have  been  defened  till  the  sixteenth  oen- 
toiy,  when  the  Savii  alia  Mercarma  are  first  mentioned  as  an 
inde])euileDt  branch  of  the  Exeeutive,  although  their  duties  must 
inevitubly  liave  t)een  tliose  of  one  or  more  ]M'rHnn8  ccutiiriea  earlier. 

A  study  of  the  pages  of  the  indefatigal  >ie  and  conHcientious 
author  of  the  Documentary  History  is  apt  to  imprciki  even  an 
enthusiast  with  a  feeUng,  in  which  despair  is  an  element  The 
minutife  into  which  this  exodknt  writer  entecs,  in  reopeot  to  the 
details  of  the  publio  service,  are  mainly  of  intenst  to  other  than 
Italian  zeaden  by  reaaon  of  the  trimnphant  prmtf  which  they 
cany  with  them  of  the  unwearied  efforts  of  the  Qkireniment  to 
arrive  at  the  highest  possible  degree  of  efficiency  at  a  period  when 
no  other  i  nnntry  in  the  world  had  any  such  official  and  bureau- 
cratic mechaiiisin  to  shew.  Nor  does  an  exposition  of  the  system 
awiflt  the  Uii^^cleni  enquirer  or  reformer,  since  the  duties  of 
tuuotiouaries  were  allotted  and  distributed  on  principles  based  ou 
requirements  or  on  ideas  so  widely  diflhient  from  ttose  now  in 
fone,  where  a  separate  jurisdiotion  was  thongjlit  requisite  to  deal 
with  duages  of  blasphemy  in  the  face  of  the  Holy  Offioei  The 
leooided  convictions  are  not  very  numerous ;  but  they  were  limited 
to  cases  whieh  came  under  official  cognizance.  The  administrative 
system  afforded  a  powerful  contrast  to  the  executive  one ;  in  the 
former  there  wan  an  infinite  subdivision  of  authority ;  in  the  latter 
the  aim  and  result  were  to  centralise.  The  Chancery  alone  with 
VOL.  u  ao 
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its  numerous  staff  of  secreUirieH,  uoUiries,  and  clerks,  liluHimtes  the 
radical  diveigence  of  Venetian  from  English  Institutions.  At 
Venice  the  Chanoellor  was  the  head  of  the  Commons.  In  Gnat 
Britain  he  is  the  head  of  the  Loidai' 

The  fonotiODs  of  the  Tkibone  had  nndeigoiie,  ainoe  the  age 
when  he  ezeiciaBd  aoveveigii  juriadiGtion,  at  one  time  over  Ihe 
whole  territoiy  of  the  Bepublic,  at  another  over  a  section  of  it,  a 
radical  cliange,  and  had  gradually  aammied  a  mmiicipal  complexion. 
His  political  authority  had  long  detf'nnined ;  and  he  in  these 
latter  days  merely  fulhlled  subordinate  local  duties.  In  1485  tlie 
idea  oocmred,  and  was  carried  out,  of  creating  a  new  proveditorial 
ottice  to  control  the  acts  of  the  sopia-gadtaldi,  who  formed  a  court 
of  eeoond  instaooe  or  appeal  tm  the  deeiaionB  of  the  gestaldi 
themaelTeB;  it  yms  another  6t  tiiose  ingenious  rBfinements,  which 
diaiMterised  the  entire  qrstem  of  admiuistnition:  evoy  member 
of  it  had  his  dieck,  and  that  check  his  counter-check,  whidh  onoe 
more  in  some  mysterious  manner  was  obliged  to  render  an  account 
to  a  thir  l  department.  Venetian  bureaucnicy  took  its  cue  from 
the  blither  levels  of  the  constitution.  In  the  proceedings,  which 
aLUinded  in  1521  the  election  by  the  Forty-One  of  a  new  Doge, 
two  gastaldi  are  mentioned  by  name  as  waiting  outside  to  receive, 
v^en  the  bell  rang,  the  first  intelligence  of  the  issue,  in  order  to 
notify  it  to  proper  anthoritiea  Bejond  tiie  mere  appellation 
thqr  had  evidently  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  their  andent  attri- 
bates ;  but  we  do  not  arrive  at  the  exact  naton  of  their  fimctions 
or  at  their  place  in  the  pnUio  service,  except  that  from  their 
classification  into  gastaldi  and  eopm-gastaldi  with  a  controlling 
proveditor  they  must  havi^  V>een  numerous,  and  must  have  dis- 
charged duties  of  a  qunsi-judicial  kind  From  the  circumstances 
imder  which  they  occur  in  1521  a  suggestion  arises  that  they  were 
tellers  of  the  votes  of  councils  and  committees,  and  kept  files  of 
them  in  chronological  order  for  permanent  refemioe, 

Bat  this  olBdal  type  is  not  to  be  oanfoonded  with  the  mnni* 
copal  one  afetaehed  to  aU  the  tiading  gilds,  and  so  fhr  move  con- 
formable with  the  original  conception  of  the  office  and  name,  that 
in  the  gastaldo  was  here  vested  the  supreme  authorily  subject  to 
official  supervision. 

The  Seal,  like  its  analogue,  the  Oriental  toblet,  long  uuiveraailj 

*  It  may  be  Mnriowbl«  to  refer  to  a  schedule  «r  tabic  of  the  administntht 
departrneati  and  offiioan  under  tha  Venetiaii  Qofwiniiaiit  in  Eomanip,  vli.  999> 
401. 
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served  liie  purpose  of  attestation  or  approval  throughout  every 
deputDMiit  of  a  xaflduBval  govenmifiiit,  and  poeaeeaed  equal  foroe ; 
aor  mM  it  an  infteqiiflnt  ptactioe  to  dispatch  xDMBeo^en  on 
important  puUiB  enandB  with  a  verbal  inatniotion,  and  thia 
symbol  as  a  token  and  a  guarantee.  At  Venioe  and  within  tba 
Venetian  territories  every  prominent  official  was  provided  with  hia 
seal,  which  he  was  bound  to  keep  iu  safe  custody.  Some  of  them 
have,  no  doubt,  been  saved  from  tlie  crucible ;  one  at  least  is 
beture  U8,  that  of  Giovanni  JJandolo,  podesta  of  ConegUauio,  near 
Trevi&o.  It  appears  to  be  of  bronze,  is  ciiciilar  and  uniface,  and 
bears  on  the  only  impressed  side  the  name  and  oflice  uf  Daudulo, 
enclosing  the  winged  lion. 

The  Doge  had  two  aeale,  the  Gnat  Seal  for  puUie  diapatdhea, 
and  the  amallflr  aeal  for  aeoondaiy  poipoaea;  and  dnniig  an  inter- 
regnum the  Senior  CoonciUor  used  his  own,  those  belonging  to 
the  Doge  being  on  each  election  broken  and  renewed.  The 
directors  of  tlie  salt-office  of  Chioggia  posfessed  two  silver  seals ; 
one,  the  larger,  representing  the  Doge  seated  and  bonneted, 
standard  in  hand,  with  the  legend:  sigiUum  salis  cyw«7iw  Vcnct., 
the  smaller,  with  liie  head  of  the  Doge  and  Bidletta  Salis ;  and 
tbeee  were  abo  replaced  on  every  vacancy  of  the  Crown.  In 
1485  the  letter  congratulating  Henry  VIL  on  hia  aoceaaion  waa 
aooompanied  by  a  ailirer  aeal;  but  leaden  aeab  had  been  in  vogue 
from  a  very  remote  time,  although  the  most  ancient  at  preaent 
known  is  that  of  the  Doge  Dandolo  (1192-1205)  But  it  ia 
not  the  ciise  that  the  pontiff  Alexander  ITT.  iu  1177  first  con- 
ferred on  tlie  Doge  the  right  of  using  such  indispensable  ap]iHance8. 
As  a  homage  to  the  Oriental  passion  for  display,  which  the 
Venetians  were  not  indisposed  to  reciprocate  and  copy,  the 
credentials  of  the  representative  sent  to  Cairo  in  1512  not  only 
bore  a  pendant  gold  aeal,  but  were  written  in  letters  of  gold. 

Ihe  prooeeding^  in  oonnection  with  the  demiae  of  the  Doge 
in  1621  disolose  the  &et  that  the  iing»  which  hia  Serenity  were 
ex  ojkio,  and  whkh  was  broken  and  renewed  at  each  yacaney, 
then  bore  on  the  seal  attached  the  legend  voluntas  uiuUvm  ;  and 
as  a  short  interval  was  expected  to  elapse  before  a  fresh  a]  point- 
ment  was  made,  a  waxen  seal  was  casti  bearing  the  coat  of  anna 
of  the  senior  privy  councillor. 

The  admiQistration  of  justice  was  of  course  a  branch  of  the 
Gonstiftnliaon  whidi  emeiged  ftom  the  moat  primitive  simplicity 
under  the  eaidieat  doges,  and  gradually  attained  an  daboiate  and 
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almoet  complex  maturity  in  the  fourteenth  or  succeeding  centu^)^ 
At  first,  aa  we  have  Been,  under  the  account  of  the  archaic  Cnria 
Ikiris,  the  entire  judicial  system  was  conducted  belore  one  tribunal, 
originally  under  the  Doge  himself,  and  after  a  time  by  a  court  of 
delegates ;  but  the  growing  needs  of  the  State  called  for  successive 
dsv^pments  in  this,  aa  in  other  dix»ctioii8 ;  and  ultimately  the 
civil  and  criminal  ndes  ma»  sepaiated,  each  haviog,  not  its  two  or 
three  judges,  aa  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  its  giand  oommitteea, 
composed  of  forty  iuenil>ers  (Quarantia  Civile  and  Criminale),  who 
were  leinfon^  by  two  functionaries,  denominated  Advocates  of  the 
Commune,  fniccessors  to  the  ancient  Advocate  of  the  pHlace.  The 
Advocates  exereiseil  coustitntional,  a.s  well  as  merely  legal,  juris- 
diction, and  assixnated  themselves  in  all  important  emergencies, 
when  criminal  procetw  whi>  contemplated,  witli  tiie  Council  of  Ten, 
vrh<mjiat  im  insufficient  without  their  quasi-judicial  sanction,  and 
might  be  suspended  bj  them  for  three  days. 

The  Advooates  presided  ex  officio  oyer  the  Hendds'  CoUegei 
Where  among  a  fixed  number  of  families  the  mere  fact  of  legitimate 
birth  was  all  that  was  required  to  admit  a  Venetian,  on  attain- 
ment of  his  parliamentar}'  majority,  to  the  Great  Council ;  and 
where  in  many  cases  stn  ^nl  hnmches  of  the  same  noble  house 
existed  witli  only  diDerentiated  coat-armoiir,  the  systematic 
registraiiuu  of  names  and  bearings  was  almost  an  essential 
necessity ;  and  there  were  in  later  days  periodical  enrolments  of 
new  nsmes  on  honozary  grounds  or  for  a  peeuuiaiy  oonsidewtion. 

The  perehment  Begistar,  in  which  the  names  and  other  par> 
ticndan  woee  preserved  is  not  apparently  known  of  a  date  antericr 
^  to  1506,  which  is  tantamount  to  an  admission  that  the  earlier 
records  have  been  lost  The  entries  comprise  the  dates  of  birth 
and  marriage,  and  the  declaration  of  the  father,  husband,  or  next- 
of-kin  hof'ore  the  Avo^ria.  The  earliest  inscription  is  of  the  27th 
September  1506,  and  bears  the  name  of  Andrea  Vittore  Girolamo, 
son  of  Francesco,  sou  of  the  late  Andrea  Bragadin  and  of  Maria 
Bragadin.  The  last  is  dated  5tii  Hay  1797,  and  commemorates 
Giuseppe  Antonio  Alviae  di  Alvise,  son  of  the  late  Giuseppe 
Antonio  Oomu  and  of  Oiovanna  Maria  Fini  Gndenigo.^ 

This  was  known  as  the  Golden  Book,  an  unique  institution, 
which  this  Government  had  been  the  first  to  conceive,  and  which 
enjoyed  a  duration  of  centuries.  In  1707  it  was  closed  for  ever, 
and  remained  only  to  attest  the  extraordinary  succession  of  die- 
*  Ltttar  of  Ckmnt  PapAdopoU  to  the  •athor,  27(b  JiuiUMy  1900. 
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tingiiisbed  parsonage  of  all  nationalities,  whom  it  pleased  the 
Signorj  to  inacribe  on  its  pages.  It  has  now  long  since  matured 
into  an  anAdve,  and  leposes  at  the  Vtsai  for  the  inspeotion  of  any- 
one who  desires  for  historical  puipoees  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of 
what  may  be  considered  the  most  lemarkable  volume  in  the  world.^ 
In  May  1V96,  the  Rcpuhlic,  anxions  not  to  displease  the  new 
revohitionary  govermiient  in  France,  ortlered  the  Comte  de  Pro- 
vence, subsequently  Louis  XVIII.,  to  (|uit  Verona.  The  Count 
complied,  but  requested  the  Signory  to  eraae  his  name  frohi  the 
(Jolden  Book,  and  to  restore  the  armour  of  his  ancestor  Ileury  IV. 
The  latter  portion  of  the  demand,  at  all  eventB*  was  not  exeented ; 
the  amour  is  pteeerved  at  the  Azaenal ;  but  the  swoid  has  long 
been  miiwing. 

Some  of  the  municipal  gilds  emulated  the  Government  in  tiie 
possession  of  a  Gk>lden  Book,  in  which  the  names  of  distingiushed 
members  or  honorary  associates  were  inseriKod,  just  as  the  Fisher- 
men had  their  own  Do<,'c,  whom  tlie  Head  of  the  State  con- 
deiscended  to  recognise  and  to  greet  with  a  compUmentaiy 
salutation  on  his  entiy  into  tliat  annual  office. 

In  delibemtioDS  of  exoeptioiial  gravity,  the  practice  <,Tew  into 
vogue  of  Gonvoldng  a  fenbunal,  of  which  the  memherahip  depended  on 
eiicuttstanoea  If  it  was  an  aflhir  demanding  seeiecy  and  dispateh, 
the  Cabinet  (so  to  speak)  was  customarily  limited  to  the  Doge 
and  his  Councillors,  the  three  Chiefs  of  the  Ten,  the  tliree  CSiiefa 
of  the  Quarantia  Criminale,  an<I  tlio  Advocates  of  the  Commune; 
and  soinetimes  the  tliree  Decemvirs  took  the  entire  responsibility, 
after  consultation  witli  the  two  Avo'^'adors  or  Advocates.  But 
it  there  waa  an  acute  and  urgent  national  crisis,  such  as  the 
League  of  Cambrai,  the  question  was  referred  to  the  Senate,  which 
mi^t  summon  additional  persons  {Fngadi  or  (Ttwitte)  to  its  aid ; 
and  then  the  proposals  or  measuies  were  foimulated,  to  he  laid 
before  the  Gieat  Oouncil  for  its  decision;  hut,  previous  to  the 
existence  of  the  Senate,  the  Pregadi  were  what  their  name  imports, 
a  body  of  trusty  and  experienced  public  men,  who  were  8i)ecially 
prf^yed  by  the  Signory  (the  Doi^e  and  his  Council)  to  meet  for  tlie 
settlement  of  any  momentous  question,  on  wliicli  the  Executive 
hesitated  to  act.  Even  when  the  Senate  had  been  loni;  definitely 
established,  the  recollection  of  the  old  custom  was  not  lost,  for 

*  It  lias  hvcu  j-aitl  tlmt  \v}ion  Napol^n  wm  at  Veniee  hi  17f'7,  ho  orderfd  tlie 
LU)ro  d'  Oro  to  be  cast  iuto  Die  flames.  The  Libro  d'  Oro  U  not  to  be  cottfound^l 
with  tiie  Z4btr  Awri  CiwMlAsHiiw,  wbldi  Ixm  the  «un»  want. 
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th"  «aloon  in  which  it  assembled  ])ore  the  name  of  Sola  dei 
Preydt^r  Onlj  in  the  rarest  cases  the  deliberative  a8seinl)ly  took 
direct  tictiou ;  its  vote  went  back  to  Uie  Senate  or  to  the  Execu- 
tive for  the  arraDgement  of  details,  and  was  carried  out  in  the 
name  of  Uie  Beige.  The  penooal  intervention  of  tbe  latter, 
b^ond  his  li^t  to  expnes  his  opinion,  was  not  in  later  times 
fonnallj  leoogniaed ;  bat  the  Tiewe  and  wishes  of  a  sian  of  great 
experience  and  hi^  ofaaiaeter--'tbe  qualities  which  recommended 
hi  in  to  the  electors — were  new  without  their  praotUHd  wei^t 
even  under  the  olijs^rchj. 

The  creation  and  official  endowment  of  Grand  Chancellor  of 
Venice  in  the  thirteenth  century  (1268)  in  supersession  of  the 
earlier  oiHce  of  Kee^x^r  of  the  Seal  {Custos  Siffilli)  attested  the 
desire  of  the  governing  families  to  alM  some  oompensatum  to 
the  people  or  dtiians  at  large  Ibr  the  witiidrawal  firam  their  hands 
of  politieal  power;  for  this  hig^  offioer  of  State,  who  was  ohosen 
for  life,  and  who,  in  point  of  HLuity  and  precedence,  ranked  next 
to  the  Doge  himself,  was  selected,  not  from  the  Great  Council,  but 
firom  the  Order  of  Secretaries  or  plebeian  body,  which  supplied 
those  highly  essential  adjuncts  to  the  Councils  and  ImreHux. 
The  exalted  pei-jsouage,  so  preferred  by  ]w)pular  suffrages,  was  chief 
of  the  ducal  chancery  and  first  secretary  ex  ojkio  of  all  the 
GounoilB ;  he  had  free  aooess  to  every  assembly,  but  had  no  vote ; 
he  was  qualified  to  enter  on  any  public  iunotiooa;  in  official  rank 
he  followed  the  Vnyj  Connoil  and  the  PlfooniatoKS  of  Saint  Mark, 
but  hie  emoluments  were  higher;  he  eigoyed  the  honour  of  a 
solemn  entiy  into  the  city  on  his  deotion ;  and  at  hie  decease  his 
obsequies  were  performed  with  the  same  q[»lendoor  as  those  of  the 
Doge. 

It  was  to  the  Chancellor  and  the  Ducal  Notary,  probably 
o\Mug  tu  their  clerical  aptitude,  that  in  early  days  the  dispatches 
addressed  to  the  Sig^ory  by  ambassadors  and  others  were  delivered, 
in  order  to  be  opened  and  perused,  preparatory  to  thnr  oonflidera- 
tion  hy  the  Doge  and  his  advieeni  One  instance  was  on  reoocd, 
when  the  CShanodkr,  long  after  his  entranee  cn  dBoe,  was  enimbled 
without  losing  his  position ;  and  it  was  that  of  Raphael  Caresinus, 
who  was  one  of  the  thirty  plebeians  specially  called  up  to  the 
Great  Council  in  1381  in  consideration  of  their  patriotic  sen-ices 
during  the  War  of  Cliioggia.  Caresinus  is  in  the  number  of 
thoac  Venetians  who  have  obliged  ]>osterity  with  accounts  of  the 
Umes  in  which  they  Uved ;  but  of  courfee  liis  work  long  remained 
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in  MS  ,  it  not  unknown,  and  to  hift  coBtouipoiaiies  he  was  purely 
the  mentonous  public  official. 

The  subjects  of  Veuice  who  were  not  inscribed  on  the  register 
of  the  Great  Council  were  not  unexceptionallj  debarred,  however, 
tnm  official  life.  Thb  aenrioeB  of  memboB  of  the  unprivileged 
fomilies  were  vtiliaed  in  wmj  ways  and  dimotions,  when  politkal 
oasto  did  not  intemna,  and  mdividuals  exhibited  obanoter  and 
oapaoily.  A  plelmn  was  eligible^  for  instanoe,  to  the  honoumble 
and  responsible  post  of  a  Padrone  or  Master  of  the  Arsenal,  and 
persons  of  secretarial  rank  were  employable  as  residents  at  uiinor 
courts  or  on  temporary  inissions.  The  secretarial  staff  under  the 
Chancellor  was  uecfiSiHiiil}  unuitiruu.^  ind  was  compoaed  of  liighly- 
traiued  ptirsons  competent  to  perlorui  ail  kinds  of  clerical  work  of 
a  confidential  natoie,  and  in  the  eaae  of  the  diplomatio  aemoa 
even  to  oonespond  with  the  Qovenunent  in  the  abeenoe  of  the 
chief,  or  to  take  cfaoige  oi  the  national  inteneta,  where  no  embaasf 
yet  eziated,  as  in  the  case  of  Bussia  prior  to  the  eighteenth 
oenkny.  Others  were  attached  to  the  CounoilB,  piqiared  the 
agenda,  and  entered  the  minutes  of  proceedings  —  extremely 
delicate  and  weighty  duties,  which  aeem  to  have  been  perfonued 
witli  general  fidelity. 

Of  the  invaluiiule  art  of  caUigraphy,  which  so  greatly  affected 
the  preparation  and  transmission  of  zecords  of  all  kinds,  the  origin, 
80  for  as  Yeoioe  is  oonoemed,  is  unoertain.  It  was  long  oonfined 
to  the  priesthood,  who  equally  disohaiged  the  duties  of  scribes  and 
notaries.  Even  in  the  fourteenth  century  offioial  documents  were 
drawn  up  by  these  ecclesiastics,  and  certified,  not  by  the  signature 
of  a  ruler  or  other  principal,  but  by  his  seal  The  earUest  writing- 
books  were  by  Italian  professors  ;  hut  the  series  does  not  commence 
till  about  1520.  Toward  the  close  of  the  eleventh  centmy  the 
Boge  Ordelafo  Faliero  Podoni,  who  died  in  l)attle  in  1117,  sub- 
scribed a  State  paper,  according  to  Zauetti,  in  a  sort  of  rudi- 
mentary printing  hand,  of  which  he  ftonidiss  a  iiMSimile,  and 
there  an  examples  of  somewhat  later  date. 

The  snooesslve  styles  of  writing  for  o£&}ial,  diplomatio,  and 
wdinszy  purposes  were  the  Gothic  with  uncial  capitals,  the  mtflus- 
eulo  antico,  the  minvsevio  regolare,  and  the  WfMO  ot  running 
hand.  But,  of  course,  individuals  fell  into  s|)ecial  mannerisms, 
and  they  created  numerous  Hchools.  The  surviving  specimens  of 
the  sixteenth  century  demonstmte  tliat  public  men  and  persons  of 
station,  at  all  events,  learned  to  acqidre  not  only  a  legible  hand, 
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btit  what  the  eailier  English  mastets  diBtinguished  as  the  Italiao 
8tjle. 

The  diilWon  of  a  knowledge  ot  huudvvTiting  among  the  laity 
mieea  au  inq^uiiy,  at  wliat  epoch  we  are  to  fix  the  most  ancient 
autograph  maniiaeripto  of  litemy  vnrke,  and  how  many  master- 
pieces  of  genius  prodiioed  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  early  Benais< 
sanoe  are  neoeesarily  derinal  oopies^or  at  hest  nuuniscripts  dictated 
hy  authoB  to  professional  aoribeSb  There  never  doubtless  existed 
holograph  texts  of  such  writers  as  Marco  Polo,  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville,  I);i!itp  Petnirch,  and  Boccaccio;  and  if  some  became  com- 
pett!nt  to  trace  their  names  and  even  alter  a  sentence,  it  was  a 
more  difficult  task  to  commit  to  paper  or  ]>tirchment  a  more  or 
less  lengthy  narrative  in  prose  or  verse  in  cliaracters  available  lor 
purposes  of  reference  or  of  recitation. 

The  usual  hour  for  the  aasnnbly  of  official  bodies  was  nine 
o'olook.  which  allowed  about  tfasee  hours  hefoie  the  midday  meaL 
But  before  the  membeiB  proceeded  to  their  respective  places  of 
meeting,  they  were  aooastomed  to  loiter  on  the  Broglio,  where 
they  conversed  with  acquaintance;;,  listened  to  ay)])lications  for 
their  interest  in  a  cnrreut  business,  or  congratulated  newcomers  on 
their  election  to  some  board  or  employment.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  day  was  occupied  by  the  more  zealoua  or  reapon- 
sible  functionaries,  and  their  work  not  unfrequently  extended  till 
a  late  hour  of  the  night  During  Hba  eadier  period  confession  wsa 
a  featore  in  the  vontine,  which  was  very  rsrely  and  reluctantly 
negleoted^  hut  Lslande,  writing  in  1790,  seems  to  sugg^t  that 
this  observance  was  then  far  less  geneia].. 

It  is  to  be  easily  inferred  from  surviving  evidences  that  the 
Courts,  and  even  the  old  tril»unal,  which  sat  at  the  palace,  soon 
learned  to  look  with  respect  on  title-deeds  and  other  aRihives, 
and  owners  of  ]iroyterty  displayed  a  corresjiondintr  solicitude  for 
their  prei^ervatiou.  So  we  account  for  the  millions  of  items  at 
the  Fran  and  elsewhere.  Even  here  Venice  was  Oriental  Every- 
thing was  committed  to  writing. 

It  was  a  practice  of  which  the  origin  is  refocable  to  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  even,  perhaps,  farther  back,  to  register 
the  proceedings  by  zesolution  of  the  Great  Council,  Oouncil  of 
Forty,  and  other  bodies,  on  their  respective  minutes;  and  this 
collection  of  minutes,  which  was  carefully  preserved,  became  in 
time  one  of  the  most  important  branches,  if  not  tli*^  most  im- 
portant, of  the  ^National  Archives.     Inasmuch,  however,  as  the 
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latter  must  have  been  repeatedly  destroyed  in  the  successive  con- 
flagiatioDS  which  consumed  their  rep08>i Lories,  a  conclusion  may  he 
safely  formed  that  posterity  is  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  tbeae  le^sten  to  the  fonoght  of  Government  of 
the  day  in  multiplying  copies;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
those  from  whiofa  Sandi  and  Bomanin  so  laigely  quote  existed,  ss 
they  had  long  existed  only  in  the  transcripts  of  originals  which 
had  perished  many  sges  before  the  author  of  the  Venetian  Civil 
History  was  bom.  The  names  of  the  hooks  whicli  incident-ally 
occur  are  sometirMos  suggestive  of  their  orii^iu  or  object,  while 
otliers  seem  to  li  ty  s<jlution  at  the  present  time.  We  meet  with 
the  following,  vviucli  from  their  frequent  citation  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  leading  authorities  of  this  class  outside  the  Capitu- 
laries and  the  Ptomissions 

Li^er  Alhus  or  JBlancui  Ziber  Marcus 
„    Antdmus  „  Neptunus 

„    Auri  Ctimdlariae  „  Novella 

„    CMurua  „   J^lotut  Avogturitu 

M    JDia/nct  „  Fadavinut 

M   I^onmt  „   Begitiro  Beupe  {Avoga/ritu) 

Four  lamentably  memorable  episodes  afTeoting  the  official 
papers  of  the  Bepublio  weie  the  fixes  of  1479, 1488|  1574,  and 
1577,  the  last  named  immeasiuably  the  most  fotaL  It  swept 
away  not  only  aiohives.  but  many  valuable  paintings  and  objects 
of  antiquity.  The  conflagration  of  1677 — happily  the  last  of  its 
kiritl  was  destructive  beyond  any  precedent.  It  broke  out  on  the 
20th  December  in  the  evening  in  a  chimney  belonging  to  an 
apartraeut  which  adjoined  the  Great  Coimeil  Cljaml«r,  and  was 
aggravated  hy  the  hiteiiess  of  the  liour,  a  strong  east  wind,  and  a 
quantity  of  timher,  ladders,  and  other  inflammable  material,  in- 
cluding the  notarial  zeooidB  of  eenturiea  This  appalling  disaster, 
which  then  was  some  inclination  to  impute  to  incendiarism,  is 
alleged  to  have  oocuned  through  the  ignition  of  a  flue  oonneoted 
with  the  kitchen,  while  a  State  banquet  was  being  held  at  the 
Palace;  and  the  oaxoumstances  and  the  hotu'  really  appear  to 
strengthen  the  impression  that  tlie  cata8tr"]>he  was  not  purely 
accidental.  It  was  never  known  with  any  certainty  what  perished 
on  this  occasion ;  but  steps  were  taken  to  obviate,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  lecuirence  of  such  a  blow  and  loss. 
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The  elaborate  provisions  for  the  continental  territory  and  the 
coloun  s  conimaud  our  ajiproval  and  respect,  looking  at  the  ideas 
and  principles  by  which  the  Eepublic  was  goverued,  and  in  which 
she  and  her  contempoiaries  had  grown  up.  We  may  be  disposed 
to  ocitieise  the  unique  disproportum  of  the  Venetian  beee  to  its 
gradual  sapentmetuie— a  diapvopOKticni  appredated  ae  fur  back  as 
1221~-aQd  the  oonaanrative  epiiit  wtanh.  lefoaed  in  the  last  yesis 
of  the  eightesnth  centtuy  to  adapt  the  oonstitatkii  to  the  ohaqg^ 
sentiments  manifest  on  every  side. 

Annual  tours  of  official  inspection  were  undertaken  to  all  the 
points  on  the  terra  Jirma  within  the  Venetian  frontiei^  in  order  to 
report  on  the  state  of  fortifications,  to  audit  acountR,  and  to 
satisfy  the  Giovernment  at  home  that  eveiytiung  wua  m  iurm. 
Similsr  superviwni  ma  psEiodkallj  ezeicised  over  moxB  distant 
dependenoies.  It  happened  that  the  syndics  of  terra  finm  in 
1483  me  aooompanied  hy  llsiino  Sanuto  the  historian  and 
diarist ;  and  he  has  left  to  ns  an  accomit  of  his  and  their  itinerary.^ 
^Rie  party  visited  between  fifty  and  sixty  towns  and  strongholds, 
commencing  with  Padua ;  and  Sanuto  has  illustratt^d  his  narrative 
by  a  series  of  curious  diagrams,  evidently  executed  by  himself. 
He  was  a  youth  of  seventeen ;  and  the  work,  under  the  circum- 
stances, is  marvellously  good.  Ife  enters  into  particulars,  which 
are  neither  novel  nor  interesting ;  but  he  informed  himself,  on  the 
other  bandt  of  many  statistical  and  administiative  points,  to  whicli 
it  is  zemaikable  to  find  so  young  a  man  direoiting  hia  attention. 
The  figures  which  he  8i;^]ieB  of  the  emoluments  of  the  Yenetian 
officials  strike  us  as  eminently  moderate  in  comparison  with  those 
bestowed  on  military  commanders  and  the  general  freedom  with 
which  the  Eepublic  dispensed  its  resources. 

Foreign  relations  were  largely  committed  to  the  diBcretion  of 
the  Senate,  which  received  the  reiK)rts  of  all  the  envoys  to  European 
and  other  courts  on  their  return,  and  delivered  to  them  when  they 
set  out  cn  their  joumey  written  instructions  for  tiieir  conduct, 
varied  by  the  circnmstancea  The  delibemtive  part  was  under- 
taken by  the  Senate;  but  the  immediate  communication  was 
between  the  representative  of  the  BepnbJio  and  the  Cabinet  or 
College.  Apart  from  his  relation  drawn  up  from  loose  papers  or 
drafts,  and  put  into  suitable  shape  for  the  ear  of  the  Senate,  each 
envoy  was  expected  to  keep  his  Govomment  iufoimed  at  short 

>  Itiwmria  dl  Marin  Hnnnto  jy.r  hi  T'lTaferma  VmBtkma  ndt  AIMte 
MOCOOLXXxm,  Edited  by  Kawdon  Brown,  4to,  1847. 
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intervals,  evnn  daily  (if  it  seemed  desirable),  of  the  couri?e  nf 
events  within  his  observation,  and  more  particularly  of  any 
political  incidents  or  symptoms,  which  might  strike  him  as 
likely  to  aflect  Yeuetiau  interests.  The  Edations  of  ike  Ainbas- 
tadort  do  not  survive  witbout  exception,  even  from  1425,  when 
it  was  fiiBt  oidend  that  thej  ahodd  be  committed  to  writuig ; 
and  of  the  acts  of  this  chaiaoter  belonging  to  ettdiar  timaa  we 
poeaeas  only  the  bare  record  and  pmrport. 

In  the  first  place  the  envoys  were  by  a  decree  of  the  Great 
Council,  22nd  Decemher  1268,  ]K)und  to  deliver  before  it  a  vivd 
vore  account  of  their  mission  and  its  incidence,  arni  on  the  24th 
July  1296,  a  farther  oniinance  directed  that  they  hhould  pro- 
nounce it,  equally  by  word  of  mouth,  in  the  Council  which  had 
instruct^  and  dispatched  them.  All  these  verbal  diplomatic 
npofta  have  naturally  perished. 

The  weU-known  ooUeotlona  by  Albeii  and  TQuunaeeo,  with  the 
Calendan  of  Veoetian  State  Fktpen  and  the  Diaries  of  Sannto 
and  Priuli,  afford  material  and  shew  ground  for  rewriting  the 
histories  of  nearly  all  the  older  States  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
system  was  introduced  to  furnish  Venice  with  the  means  of 
judging  what  all  her  contemporaries  were  doing  or  plaimino;  :  and 
now  it  fulfils  a  different  function  by  admitting  the  \vhi*li:  wiiild 
to  a  knowledge  long  ooufiuod  to  the  bosoms  of  an  oligarchy.  The 
men  ^om  the  Bepnblio  entrusted  with  these  nussioiM  seem  to 
have  been  eminently  observant  and  sagacious;  they  even  gave 
their  oonntiy  the  benefit  of  tiie  doubt  by  noting  in  tiimr  ooi^ 
lespondenoe  fiusts,  whioh  might  or  mi^t  not  be  beside  the 
immediate  point.  But  when  an  emergency  or  a  crisis  was 
imminent,  their  promptitude  was  man-ellous.  In  the  case  of  tlie 
League  of  Cambrai  not  a  moment  was  lost  l)y  the  Rr-sidpnt  in 
France  in  communicating  the  conclusion  of  the  European  coalition 
against  tlie  Eepublic.  It  usually  occupied  from  nine  days  to  a 
fortnight  for  a  messenger  to  travel  from  Paris  to  Venice ;  but  on 
this  occasion  a  letter  written  at  Blois  on  the  7th  Febniaiy  1609, 
was  SBoeiTed  at  the  dooal  palace  on  the  morning  of  the  14th. 
The  euToy  vequited  no  flpecial  authority  to  disregard  expense  in 
such  a  matter;  and  his  courier,  a  member  of  a  privileged  corps 
{Corrieri  della  Serenisnma  Signoria),  must  have  almost  flown.  Not 
improbably,  in  anticipation  of  the  event,  a  relay  from  point  to 
point  had  been  arranged ;  but  that  is  morc  than  we  know.  This 
service  of  public  couriers  was  derived  from  the  terra  firvm,  chiefly 
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from  lkTj:;amo  ;  and  a  spirit  of  emulation  clearly  existed  among 
them  as  to  who  should  heat  tlie  rocord.  But  scveu  days  was 
perhaps  a  miuimum,  for  in  1498,  when  one  was  seat  from  the 
bonks  of  the  Loire  to  uotify  the  death  of  Charles  YIIL,  he 
seaohed  Mestra  on  the  aeventh  motiiiiigt  having  killed  thizteen 
hones  under  him. 

The  atertneBB  attrihnted  to  the  amhaeeedfflr  of  the  dnqiiecento 
epoch  was  not  confined  to  Venice  or  even  to  Italj.  Sir  Bidiazd 
Wingfield,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  from  the  velocity  and  ubiquity 
manifested  by  him,  acquired  from  the  Italians  themselves  the 
punning  uicknamo  of  Volanfe.  He  wtis  the  prototype  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  celelirated  by  Mataulay. 

Not  unfrequeutly  it  occurred  that  this  rapidity  of  movement 
<m  the  part  of  eamnyt  of  all  grades  bore  impcotant  frruits,  as  when, 
on  the  leoelpt  of  lihe  news  at  Venice  of  the  death  of  Lotua  XII. 
of  FtasMBo  on  the  firet  day  of  the  year  (1515),  while  the  Oambrai 
afibir  still  engrossed  attention,  a  epeidal  courier  was  sent  post- 
haste after  Giustinian  Giustinian  who,  on  his  way  to  London  aa 
successor  to  Andrea  Badoer,  had  been  instructed  to  call  at  I'aris, 
and  deliver  letters  of  congratulation  and  presents :  a  ring  for  the 
secretary  of  SbiU^  Koltertet,  and  a  jewelled  cap  for  the  royal  bride, 
whom  Louis  had  jiiat  newly  espoused.  The  courier  overtook 
Giustinian  at  Lyons,  and  handed  Iiim  diti^mtches  adapted  to  the 
altered  circumstances :  oondol^ioes  to  the  widow,  and  condolences 
mingled  with  congmtulations  to  the  new  king,  "  le  gioe  gar^n." 

The  nomination  of  vesident  amhsssadom  at  foreign  courts 
famed  no  part  of  the  European  diplomatic  policy,  till  the  fifteenth 
century  was  very  far  advanced ;  and  the  various  independent 
Powers  contented  themselves  with  dispatching  special  and  tem- 
porary representatives  with  credentials  and  instructions,  s<i  often 
as  occasion  required.  Andrea  Ba«.loer,  member  of  a  ducal  family 
which  enjoyed  almost  regal  power,  while  England  was  under  a 
heptarchy,  was  the  first  regular  envoy  to  the  Court  of  England, 
and  arrived  in  London,  while  Henry  VIL  yet  lived.  He  was  partly 
recommended  hy  his  excellent  knowledge  of  our  language,  which, 
he  tells  his  brother  in  a  letter  of  1512,  was  as  little  understood 
at  Venice  as  modem  Greek  or  Scblavonic  in  London;  his  pay 
was  to  be  100  gold  dncnts  a  month,  for  wliich  lie  was  to  be 
accountable  to  no  one.  But  his  expenses  were  heavy ;  he  was 
expected  to  keep  five  servant*,  who  were  to  be  mounted,  nnfl 
to  have  his  own  horse.    Owing  to  the  unsett}^  state  of  the 
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Continent  from  the  formation  of  the  League  of  Cambrai,  Badoer 
travelled  inccxjuito  to  his  destination,  and  liis  credentials  were 
forwarded  by  ttuother  channel.  He  held  his  position  from  1509 
to  1515,  a  coQvinciDg  proof  of  the  confidence  in  his  ability  and 
loyalty. 

Neverthelesa,  so  early  as  1510,  Badoer  bitterly  complains  of 
tlie  haiddiips  of  his  poation,  tbe  liwvy  outlay  whidi  he  hu  to 
inonr,  the  unpunetuolity  of  payments,  and  the  scandBloua  nimoun, 
that  he  gamUee  and  leadB  a  gaj  life.  The  Yenetiaii  lepieeenta- 
tive  certainly  lay  on  no  bed  of  iobbs  ;  he  draws  a  most  piteous 
picture  of  his  condition,  and  states  that  he  is  living  on  borrowed 
money.  HV*  applied  to  the  Imnking  hou.sc  of  T.nreri;'o  r:iHf]ii!iIigo 
in  the  City  ,  but  Lorenzo  (as  Baduer  styles  him)  stated  thu  Ite 
had  no  onh-rs,  which  is  yet  the  banker's  euphemism  for  au  absence 
of  cash  to  your  credit.  Truly  Badoer  must  have  been  exception- 
ally unfortunate  or  improvident,  as  one  can  acaroely  imagine  such 
a  Gorernment  Btinting  its  lepfoeentative  at  the  Bag^uii  Court, 
much  leas  leaving  his  salary  in  arreaxs,  when  dicuinstapoes 
rendered  it  ao  important  to  preserve  a  good  appearance  before 
Henrj  and  his  snximmdets.  Tet  Badoer  retained  his  poet  seven 
years.  His  successor  was  that  Giu.stinian  Giustinian,  whose  cor- 
res|>ondcncc  with  his  Goverument  from  1516  to  1519  has  been 
partially  printed. 

We  possess  a  minute  account  ^  from  an  anonymous  Venetian 
pen  of  the  coronation  of  Queen  Mary,  on  the  1st  October  1553, 
at  Westminster.  The  writer  speeks  of  eight  of  his  countrymen, 
besides  himself,  being  present  as  qpectators,  and  of  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Signoty  forming  one  of  the  diplomatio  ooipe.  He 
seems  to  describe  the  eight  gentlemen  as  mercliauts,  and  tells  us 
how  they  were  attired,  velvet  and  gold  predominating;  and  we 
have  full  particulars  of  the  costumes  of  the  Queen,  who  was  on  a 
litter  surmounted  by  a  canopy  and  drawn  by  mules,  and  her 
retinue.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  divorced  Queen,  Anne 
of  Cleves,  followed  her  in  a  carriage.  The  Duchess  of  Norfolk, 
the  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester,  and 
the  Countess  of  Arundel,  were  on  horseback.  The  way  to  the 
Abbey,  which  cur  eye-witness  makes  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
was  epanned  by  triumphal  aiohes  with  loyal  and  comj^Umentaxy 
ittscriptiotts,  of  which  the  contemporary  tract  preserves  the  terms. 

>  OoroamtioD*  de  U  Serenuuima  Rbim  UmU  d*  Inghiltaim  IktU  11  di  nriiuo 
d*  Ottofan,  in.d.]iU.  .  4to  [15M> 
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In  the  church  the  new  sovereign  was  conducted  to  a  throne, 
erected  on  a  dais  approached  by  ten  steps,  and  sat  down  for  a 
short  time,  but  then  rose,  and  was  presented  to  the  people  by 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Lord  Chancellor,  who  ask^  them  if 
they  would  hm  as  queen  the  ^roe  heir  to  the  crown,  to  which 
thero  were  acetamatUHiB  of  " Tes!  Tee !"  The  deteils  fomiebed 
aie  graphic  and  pietureaque  enough;  the  dieaaes  were  auperb, 
especially  the  Queen'a.  The  narrator  does  not  omit  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Champion,  prepared  to  defend  the  title  of  Her  Majesty 
against  all  comers ;  or  the  presence  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who 
officiated  for  the  occasion  as  Ixird  High  Constable  ;  an«1  he  saya 
that  the  ambassadors  were  afterward  aumraoned  to  kis-.  hunds. 

Ou  the  iiooeaiiiou  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  licpublic  hesitated 
for  aome  time  whether  it  should  send  an  envoy  to  congtatulate 
her,  till  it  waa  known  what  attitude  ahe  waa  going  to  adopt 
toward  the  Holy  See;  for,  although  the  Queen  waa  not  mueh 
fbnder  than  the  Venetians  of  giving  way  to  "  the  old  man,"  as  abe 
tenned  a  supreme  pontiff  rather  younger  than  her  Highness  (when 
the  words  were  spoken),  they  could  not  forget  that  they  were 
Catholics,  and  that  the  goodwill  of  the  Pope  might  at  any 
moment  prove  ijeneticial. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  in  1597  Elizabeth  expressed  through 
Dr.  HawkyuB,  who  waa  then  at  Venice,  her  desire  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  Bepublic,  whkdi  ahe  loved  end  eateemed  greatly,  aa 
to  the  aooQeaaion  to  the  catown,  hefore  abe  wrote  on  the  eabjeet  to 
the  Pope. 

It  ought  not  to  escape  our  notice  that  the  Venetian  diplo> 

matist  became  noted  abroad  by  what  in  a  State  paper  of  t^e 

fifteenth  century  we  find  characterised  as  the  dolce  maniera  or 
the  mavitcr  in  mudo ;  and  this,  taken  with  the  substantial  means 
which  he  can  u  i  \^nth  him  of  ingratiating  himselfi  doubUess  helped 
forward  many  a  pubLic^il  uccommodation. 

The  amlMissador  in  early  days  might  not  like  hia  wife  with 
him ;  but  he  waa  bound  on  prudential  grounds  to  take  a  cook  on 
wboae  good  fidth  he  could  lely. 

The  earliest  envoy,  who  presented  himself  at  Venice  on  the 
part  of  the  King  of  England  is  said  to  have  been  an  Italian, 
Fra  Riccardo,  Bishop  of  Bi.saccia,  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Naples. 
This  was  in  1340  ;  and  the  nature  of  his  mission  is  elsewhere 
explained.  At  the  outset  of  his  reign,  Henry  VII.  accredited  as 
his  representative  to  the  Bepublic  one  Christoph  Urswick,  a 
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priest  and  apparently  a  German,  who  might  have  been  calling 
at  Venice  on  his  way  homeward.  This  piece  of  business  or  net 
of  courtesy  was  very  probably  connected  with  the  complimentary 
letter  dispatclied  hy  the  Doge  to  cons?ratiilate  Henry  on  his 
accession,  accompumeJ,  as  an  exceptional  honour,  by  a  silver 
seal  It  was  just  about  the  time  when  the  Siguoiy  was  b^in- 
ning  to  onltivalie  the  Engliah  aillianoe. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  England  estaUuihed  a  peimanent 
embassy  at  Venice  till  a  much  later  period.  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
held  the  post  during  several  years  in  the  time  of  James  I. ;  and 
his  name  is  probably  tlie  most  familiar  to  our  ears  from  liis 
independent  personal  eminence.  His .  services  both  to  his  own 
country  and  the  Republic  were  manifold,  and  ho  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  thrilling  occurrenccii  which  attended  the  last  days 
of  his  friend  and  neighbour  Fra  Sarpl  But  occasional  or 
flpeoial  envoys  on  bdialf  of  the  British  Qovemment  found  their 
way  heie;  and  in  1546  an  English  Lutbeian  was  suffered  to 
taJoB  iqi  his  xesidenoe  in  a  quasi-diploniatie  capacity,  having 
introduced  himself  as  the  bearer  of  letters  sangoinely  soliciting 
the  Government  to  aanst  the  Frotestant  cause  against  the  Papacy 
and  Charles  V. 

Upon  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War  in  England  in 
1641,  the  foreign  rtaidenlH  appear  Uj  have  met  with  rather  uncere- 
moniou^  treatment.  In  a  letter  to  the  Kii^  18th  November  in 
that  year«  Sir  Ediisid  Kieholas  notes:  "¥nda,j  last  ...  the 
Yenetiaii  Amhawnatlfir  complaiiMl  at  the  Council  Boatd  that  his 
lettais  had  hsen  opened  by  the  Gommittees  of  Fudiament,  and  he 
was  so  much  incensed  at  it,  as  he  tiien  made  his  protest,  and 
declared  that  he  would  treat  no  further,  and  thereupon  withdrew 
hiniBclf  (a.H  I  hear)  to  Greenwich  till  such  time  as  he  shall 
advertise  that  Republic  with  tliat  affront,  as  he  tcnued  it."  The 
writer  mentions  that  the  Tuscan  represents tiv«>  had  also  taken 
offence,  and  points  out  the  injury  likely  to  accrue  by  such  pro- 
ceedings to  those  trading  with  the  countoiea 

The  widow  of  Loid  Fauoonbeig,  on  the  death  of  her  hudiand 
in  1652,  thought  that  a  daughter  of  CroDiweU  ought  to  be  as 
capahls  ot  xepresentiqg  Great  Britain  at  Venice  in  hqr  own  poson 
as  his  lordship,  and  actnalfy  applied  for  the  place  of  ambassadress. 

But  in  the  same  year  Thomas  Killigrew,  the  dramatist,  had 
been  sent  as  British  Resident  at  Venice  on  l^hHlf  of  Charles  TT. 
then  in  exile ;  and  his  misconduct  led  the  Siguozy  to  make  un 
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order  for  his  depttrture  from  the  territories  of  the  Kepublic.  The 
VeDetian  Ambassador  in  London  iuforuM  i  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  it 
appears,  of  the  unusually  abrupt  and  sunimiiry  course  taken,  and 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Richard  Browne  of  August  6,  Hyde  states  that  the 
King  is  Y&y  mndh  oonoenied  about  it,  and  iBtmda  to  invoetigate  the 
&ots  "ftom  lespeot  to  that  commonfraalth.  with  whiofa  the  Giovn 
q(  TCngiatMi  hath  always  held  a  ireiy  etciot  amity;  and  his 
majesty's  ministers  have  In  all  places  preserved  a  very  good 
eanespondeiice  witii  the  ministers  of  that  State,  and  therefore  hh 
Majesty  is  the  more  sensible  of  this  misdemeanour  of  his  Hesident." 

The  last  English  n.'i)re8eutative  accredited  to  the  PfpiiMii:  whs 
Sir  Richard  WorHley,  who  stayed  long  enough  to  make  knowu  10 
the  Siguory  the  victory  ulf  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  albo  to  receive 
hie  poesportB  fxom  the  Fpeooh  Secretary  of  Legation  on  the  12th 
Max  179*7- 

The  Govenunent,  fiom  at  least  the  sixteenth  oentuiy,  adopted 

a  code  or  codes  of  cyphers  in  ite  correspondence  with  its  agents 
abroad,  or  in  confidential  ocnnmunications  with  its  other  xepre- 

sentatives;  and  it  became  a  siiecial  function  to  draw  up  these 
dispatches  in  aeoxet  charaoteze,  and  to  translate  them  into  ordinaiy 
language. 

Ambaasadore  usually  received  complimentary  presents  from 
the  Courts  to  which  they  were  accredited,  as  a  rule  on  taking 
leave;  hnt  these  wen  letoniable  to  the  Signory,  unless  speoial 
permission  was  aoooided  by  the  latter  to  the  oontraiy.  This 
ngnlation  dated  back  to  1257.  In  1523,  500  gold  crowns  had 
been  awarded  to  Jacopo  Suriano  by  Heniy  YIII.,  and  Snriano  was 
allowed  to  retain  the  amount,  by  r^uon  of  the  heavy  outlay  to 
which  he  had  been  put  in  accompanying?  the  king,  Wolsey,  and 
the  rest  acroe^s  the  Channel  to  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  with 
three-and-twenty  servants  and  eleven  horsiea.* 

Tlie  expeudituif  of  the  Republic  on  diplomatic  service,  wliich 
was  never  stinted,  must  have  long  oontinned  to  be  oiaEmous ;  and 
probably,  on  the  whole,  owing  to  the  address  and  tact  of  the 
personages  selected  to  represent  their  oountzy,  the  cost  was  not 
unremuneratiTe.  The  Venetian  envoy  was  a  model  of  adroitness 
and  of  pUancy  to  circumstanoee,  and  could  be  within  bounds  just 
whatever  the  state  of  the  case  seemed  to  him  to  demand.  It  is 
true  that  he  oarzied  instructions  from  the  Senate,  somewhat  ham- 

■  The  inec-tiiig  ha'l  1>ecn  planned  as  far  l>ack  us  FelmiMy  161&— Giwtilliail, 
Fmtr  iftan  ai  the  CouH  qf  Henry  VIU.,  1854,  L  46. 
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periiig  his  discreliou ;  i>ut  it  was  not  imurtuul  tor  hiui  Lo  pos*cjttB 
alteniatave  cnrdeiBj  ftnd  where  he  was  a  man  in  whom  his  employexs 
xepoaed  more  than  oidiiiaiy  confideiioe,  he  Tiztually  had  a  fine 
hand.    Whoe  the  matter  at  ismie  was  one  of  unusual  importaooe 

or  delicacy,  two  delegates  were  often  appointed  with  the  double  object 
of  securiag  a  seoond  opinion  and  a  seoond  pair  of  ^es  and  eaia 

There  was,  as  extcrn.il  rtlations  Lecame  more  complex  and 
ditlicult,  a  correspoiKlingly  iucrea.sing  jealoiLsy  and  intolerance  of 
communications  lietween  members  of  councils  in  their  personal 
cupiiciLy  and  reprcscuutivea  of  foreign  courts,  especially  where 
there  was  friction  or  distrust,  as  more  particularly  in  the  case  of 
Spain  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  and  indiscieticniB 
of  tihis  class  wexe  sometimes  visited  with  tencible  seveiity.  On  the 
oontiaiy,  the  Bepublic  found  itself  down  to  the  end  unable  to 
cope  successfully  with  the  abuse  and  scandal  created  by  the 
practice  of  some  of  the  foreign  embassies  in  harlwuring  dangerous 
political  t;har.icterH,  who  were  at  all  times  ready  to  ]>'Trnnii  any 
sort  of  service  in  retun;  \'<>r  an  asylum;  and  so  llagiunt  ami 
intoleiiiMe  became  this  mistliief,  that  once  or  twice  the  Cjoveni- 
ment  overrode  all  diplomatic  scruples,  and  forcibly  entered  the 
premises  of  the  FmncHi  or  Spanish  representatives. 

The  system  of  Vails  or  Doueeun  may  be  accepted  as  entering 
into  the  practice  of  diplomatic  stmt^.  The  time  soon  came, 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Bepublic  at  a  certain  stage  of  eminence 
and  wealth,  when  no  one  who  had  done  Iter  a  di8tiM<;iiished  service, 
or  was  likely  to  do  go,  was  left  without  a  reward  in  honours  or  in 
money.  A  few  varyin;i:  exaiiii'les  may  be  sufficient.  In  1345 
the  Prince  ot  l-.otza  ret^jived  a  pjirse  of  200  ducats  for  openiting 
the  League  ag.unst  the  infidels.  The  next  year  the  pontilical 
general,  Dolfino  of  Vienna,  had  1000  ducats  as  a  gratuity,  and 
Jacopo  da  Garraia,  "come  hither***  100  lire.  In  1390  the 
Signore  of  Mantua  was  not  only  entertained  at  a  banquet,  but  was 
presented  with  a  gift  of  sweetmeats'  and  30  ducats.  All  this 
was  very  Oriental;  but  it  was  almost  exclusively  «jp  jwrte;  fof 
the  Eepublic  accepted  no  equivalents,  unless  it  was  some  unim- 
portant ^'ift  from  a  oowned  head  to  the  Doge  retained  fxom  fear 
of  giving'  unil'rage. 

In  Mr.  Riiwdori  Brown's  Preface  lo  the  Venetian  Calendars 
of  State  Papers,  are  numerous  interesting  notices  touching  the  cora- 
meroial  and  diplomatic  relations  of  England  with  the  Kepublic 
There  is  one  rather  curious  case,  where  in  1488  the  captains  of 
VOL.  II  SI 
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three  English  vessels,  uot  receiviug  the  ivi^uired  salute  trom  a 
Venetian  galley,  attacked  it,  with  the  leault  that  two  Venetians 
and  eighteen  Engliebmen  wete  killed;  hat  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
(the  episode  was  pzobablj  near  Soutiumpton)  iec(»nmended  the 
King  to  oompromiee  the  matter  with  what  the  Venetian  di^tch 
calls  a  poto  di  vino  or  a  doueeur. 
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Oi;gMiufttioii  of  the  Nftvy — UAinteiwiiGe  of  Tflawb — Claaiificatioii — Intflrobuf*- 
•bflfty  of  fli«  Vtry  and  Heroratik  Marine — Loam  of  ehips  to  other  Btetee— 

Mediti'iniin'tiii  ami  T. ul f  S(iuadrou8 — Oarsrin'ii  I'midl-iilaiv  iie*r  Southaniptoa 
— Letters  or  manque — Sovereigntiy  of  the  Adriatic — iUsertiou  againat  Spain  ia 
16S0— The  Aiveiul — BeKmnee  to  it  in  Ooiite'e  /if/Wno— Sfgiul  byolty  and 
value  of  the  Workmen  of  the  Arwnal — Development — Statistics— Venetian 
Shipwrightii  eugageU  by  iVter  tlie  (ireat  in  Itiva — \H'ar  Departmeut — Croasbow 
pnotke-'VeMtum  MiUtbu 

The  maritime  ;[:^rPHtness  of  the  Venetians  in  a  certain  scns4*  luul  its 
source  in  the  ever-recurriug  necet^Hity  of  j)rute<'tinL'  the  coniiaerce 
of  the  Republic  against  the  inixmdH  find  iittac  Kh  ot  the  Sar.itens, 
who  had  successively  gained  possessiuu  of  Syria,  Egypt,  Barbaiy, 
Spain,  Sicily,  Southern  Italy,  C^'pms,  and  Candia,  and  who  sought 
to  support  and  extend  thoee  conquesta  bj  the  study  of  navigation 
and  the  nuuntenaoiie  of  weU-appointed  fleeta  To  oppoee  these 
Ibnnidable  antagomete,  to  repr«»  their  piratioal  excursions,  and  to 
render  the  ocean  an  open  field  to  trade  and  entcr])ri8i',  thus  became 
the  interest  and  aim  of  the  Venetians ;  and  in  following  them  to 
their  attainment,  the  liepuMic  iuseusil)lj  acquired  a  naval  pre- 
dominance and  a  comnicn'ial  ascendency  which  indenniified  her 
for  the  enomious  exjieuditure  and  severe  sacrihces  entailed  upon 
her  subjects  during  oeuturies. 

When  the  fimlty  organiaation  of  the  Navy,  and  the  vkam 
fljBtom  under  whieh  the  Signoiy,  influenced  by  an  unwiee  jealoiny, 
allowed  the  management  of  that  feme  to  fidl,  an  conmdered,  it 
will  cease  to  be  suzprising  that  the  Venetiaoa  oooadonally  sustained 
orodiing  levenes,  and  it  will  become  a  source  of  astonishment 
rather,  that  their  arms  were  attended  by  such  a  large  measure  of 
success.  "Whenever  a  tleeL  was  to  Ix?  dispatched  on  iiuy  distant 
or  important  undertaking,  the  chief  care  was  to  provide  an  Admiral 
or  General  Officer,  to  whom  the  supreme  charge  of  the  armament 
might  be  intrusted  with  safety  and  confidence.    The  next  object 
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of  solicitude  wbs  the  appoiiilaiient  itf  a  CSounoil  (tf  CiviliaiiB 
{OoimUiUores  Stdi),  which,  though  not  strictly  limited*  xarely  ex- 
ceeded two.    Theae  CSomicQlaEB  were  not  foimahed  with  any 

authority  to  interfere  in  matten  of  liiere  general  diBcipline  and 
detail;  but  it  was  their  province  to  tender  their  advice  to  the 
naval  commander  ip.  all  difficult  points  of  judgment  on  which  a 
divided  opinion  might  exist,  to  impose  a  veto  on  any  iiilendcd 
step  on  his  part,  which  they  might  conscientiouHly  eonsider  dis- 
advantageous to  the  pubhc  service,  and  to  decide  any  question  of 
moment  which  might  arise  by  a  plurality  of  votes.  This  ex- 
pedient, wludi  aeeou  to  have  come  into  opention  when  the  Doge 
himself  no  bqger  oommanded  in  person,  in  onder  to  meet  the 
difficulty  and  delay  aridxi^  firom  oommunicati<m  between  distant 
points,  and  which  was  subsecjuently  introduced  with  the  most  un- 
happy residts  into  the  Dutch  Republic,  was  adopted  by  the  Venetians 
at  least  so  early  as  the  twelfth  century ;  it  was  one  which,  while  it 
seldom  exercised  a  salutary  iutiuence,  was  frequently  productive  of 
the  most  unfortunate,  and  more  than  once  of  fatal,  consequences. 
Among  other  iUustralioDs  wluch  might  be  cited,  the  most  signal 
was  tiie  loss  of  the  Battle  of  Ciuzola,  fought  between  the  naval 
fonses  of  Venice  and  Genoa  in  1298. 

Subordinate  in  lank  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  woe  the 
Ftoveditors,  who  seem  to  have  corresponded  to  the  Grsnenls  of 
Division  of  the  other  Service,  and  below  the  Proveditors  were  the 
Captains  of  the  Oalleys  or  Sopracomiti,  whose  authority,  originally 
Inr^e  and  too  loosely  defined,  was  gradually  cirrnnnsi'ribetl,  as  ex- 
perience jiomted  out  from  time  to  time  the  cogent  necessity  for 
the  improvement  of  naval  strategy.  In  1293,  a  decree  passed 
the  Great  Council  (August  10  ^)  by  which  it  was  rendered  a 
capital  offimoe  on  the  pert  of  Ckptaina  of  Galleya  to  desert  the 
main  squadxon,  or  to  detach  themselves  fimm  it  without  due 
authority ;  and,  already  during  the  abort  administrotion  of  Giaoomo 
Gontarini,^  a  reformation*  had  appssred,  which  exposed  any 
captain,  letunung  &om  a  mission  or  voyage  under  circumstances 
of  ignominy,  to  a  penalty  of  100  marks  of  silver.  Subsequently 
to  1295*  (February  2),  the  election  of  Captains  or  Counts  of 
Galley 8  was  made  by  Viallot  in  the  Great  Council. 

A  Cavurarim  or  Trtcjaaurer  was  appointed  to  every  squadron ; 

'  Marin,  v.  222.  «  Ibid.  v.  199. 

3  Among  the  Venetians,  this  term  was  equivalent  to  the  £iU  in  Ei^land,  and 
tba  Pr^  dtZaiia  Vnaot,  *  Ifaiio,  v.  191, 
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in  his  hands  woe  lodged  the  foodSt  horn  which  monlhly  payments 
wen  made  to  the  cffioeiB  and  men.  The  CSaptain  generalfy  leeeiyed 
fifteen  soldi  grossi  per  menaem ;  the  aigmeers,  of  whom  on  an 
ordinaiy  galley  of  war  there  were  two,  ten  soldi ;  the  archers  and 

cross  bowmen,  five  ;  the  cook,  four;  the  ship's  clerks,  of  whom  there 
were  four,  seven  and  a  half ;  tlie  steerBUien,  of  whom  there  were 
often  as  many  as  eii^lit,  seveu  and  a  half ;  the  common  oarsmen, 
four ;  and  others  in  proiX)rtion.  The  entire  complement  of  the 
vessel  readied  ftnm  260  to  280  hands,  exdualvely  of  tnwfps:  and 
the  monthly  expenditure  upon  each  such  equipage,  independently 
of  the  pay  of  the  aoldien,  fell  very  little  short  of  1250  grossi 
or  2500  soldini.  If  this  calculation  be  oanied  somewhat  farther, 
it  follows  that  the  mere  working  crew  of  a  squadron  of  fifty  Hul 
cof?t  tlie  Re])ul)lic  for  six  months  (the  usual  term  of  a  campaign) 
in  bare  wages  without  rations,  no  less  a  sum  than  7.^0,000  soldi 
or  soldini.  During  the  earlier  centuries  the  men  wlio  worked 
the  oars  were  exclusively  free  and  paid  hands ;  it  was  not  till  a 
comparatively  late  period  that  the  galley-slave  was  employed. 

Two  Judieet  Stolid  or  Judges  of  the  Fleet,  acoompanied  any 
flotilla  of  importaooe.  The  ofiBce  of  these  magietmtes^  which  was 
probably  filled  in  moat  cases  by  memben  of  the  judicial  bench  at 
home,  was  purely  temponry,  and  thefa'  jurisdietion  was  strictly 
local. 

The  interchangeable  quaUty  of  the  Marine  has  been  already 
incidentally  noticed.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  Eepublic  does  not  seem  Lo  have  possessed  what  could 
}ie  strictly  termed  a  Navy.  Whenever  u  war  ijroke  out,  or  it 
became  necessary  to  act  on  the  defeiu^ve  against  the  sea-sobbeBS 
of  Barbary  or  Dalmatia,  the  usual  practice  was  to  impress  and  fit 
out  the  requisite  number  of  merchant  vessels^  for  which  a  stipulated 
prioe  was  sometimes  given,  but  which  weie  often  obtained  gra- 
tuitously ;  and  a  Clumber  ^  the  Armament  (Camera  del  Anna- 
mento)  existed,  where  seamen  were  required  to  enter  their  names. 
At  the  close  of  hostilities,  the  vessels  were  released  from  their 
obligations,  and  applied  or  reconverted  to  the  uses  of  trade. 
But  the  rule  was  never  probably  very  strict  in  this  respect ;  the 
principle  of  voluntary  subsidies  and  contributions  was  carried  at 
Venice  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  State  was  not  unfrequently 
relieved  from  the  buidens,  which  weighed  upon  it  in  other 
countxies;  the  munificence  of  private  individuals  spared  not 
merely  the  expense  of  obsitedng  galleys*  but  in  some  measure  of 
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takiog  maxineis  into  pay ;  and  the  modes  of  conducting  a  war 
were  so  various,  and  so  manifftM  iu  points  of  detail,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  uniformity  of  custom. 

The  constituent  elements  of  the  navy,  and  the  composition  of 
the  innumerable  llotillas  which  the  Republic  in  the  coii!^  of  a 
thouRand  yeiirs  eijuipped  and  dispatched  for  coiuiaeiviai  and  belli- 
gerent purposes,  do  not  come  very  clearly  before  us  anterior  to  the 
eleyenlli  century.  The  Annak  incidentally  name  certain  deeoiip- 
tioos  of  light  and  heavy  orait*  which  weie  thus  employed  from 
time  to  time,  and  which  natnzaUy,  aa  the  wants  of  the  State 
mnltiplied,  nnden^ent  improvement  and  extmsion ;  and  we  become 
aware  of  the  principles  of  draught,  poondi^,  and  sea-worthiness, 
whirh  WPTP  recognised  ;  but  the  variation  from  modem  usage  and 
uoincnflnture  is  a  serious  olistacle  to  a  distinct  and  arx'nrate  xmder- 
staiMlm-^  of  the  subject.  The  Veuetians  nutuiuUy  I'dn'iwed  at  the 
outlet  many  of  their  nautical  theories  and  plans  trum  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans,  while  theii  local  maritime  service  inevitably  adapted 
itsdf  to  the  pecnliar  chanoter  of  their  insular  temtory.  The  need, 
which  arose  quickly  enough,  of  protecting  themselyes  against 
piraUcal  incursions  firam  the  fireebootBKs  of  the  adjacent  coasta, 
whose  skill  and  daring  rendered  them  formidable  adversaries  on 
the  sea,  brought  with  it,  as  an  indemnity  for  terrible  losses  and 
sacrifice??,  the  compulsory  development  of  a  marine  and  the  demand 
for  an  arsenal ;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  how  the  receptive  genius 
of  the  new  Power  profited  by  every  suggestion  and  experience,  till, 
in  a  direction  so  vital  iu  all  respect:^  to  national  well-being,  its 
nikn  sDoceeded  in  outstripping  the  vest  of  the  wccld  by  incessant 
devotion  of  time,  tfamqj^t,  and  money  to  the  fight  for  the  first 
place  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

The  Kepublic  originally  classified  its  fleet  into  maggiori  and 
minori,  both  propelled  by  sails  and  oars,  hut  of  diUforent  cahbre ;  and 
in  course  of  time  were  introduced  transports  or  Uscuri  and  porto- 
cfxvdlli  for  conveying  to  more  or  less  distant  points  troojis  and  horses. 
The  maygiori  just  mentioned  wen^  otherNvise  known  as  Galere  grosse, 
which  at  a  later  period  acipiired  the  designation  of  galeazze,  the 
counterpart  of  the  Spanish  galleon ;  but  they  seem  to  have  corre- 
sponded to  the  Dromoni,  large,  powerful  vessels  furnished  with 
two  hanks  of  oars  and  two  tmreted  fighting  decks  capable  of 
accommodating  200  soldiers.  These  men-of-war  were  r^arded 
even  by  the  Greeks  in  the  eleventh  century  as  so  irresistible,  that 
one  of  the  Byzantine  wiitera  characterises  them  as  floating  rooks. 
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Tbe  minori  weia  subsequently  distingniahed  as  galere  $oUU% ;  they 
posaeesed  a  mngle  bank  of  oan,  and  were  not  timeted ;  and  th^ 
were  employed  when  speed  was  essential,  or  where  lighter  draught, 
as  among  the  lagoons  themselves,  became  a  necessity.  In  1529 
wp  hear  of  the  approl>ation  by  the  Senate  of  a  proposal  liy  the 
celebrated  naval  architect,  Vettore  Fansto,  to  constnici  a  Quin- 
quet'eiaa  or  ship  of  five  banks  of  ours,  which  was  viewed  as  a 
doubtful  experiment,  but  wliicli  was  found  to  answer  as  a  nicuns 
of  facilitating  and  ezpeditiiig  tbe  transport  of  heavy  artillery. 
Many  yean  bkbre— in  1498 — ^theie  wero  aheady  Teeaele  oapable 
of  taking  aboard  a  bundled  gone. 

We  have  had  periodical  occasion  to  specify  many  otber 
cteecriptions  or  denominations,  and  to  explain,  as  far  as  was 
possible,  the  syst/'in,  by  which  the  l^nvy  and  Arsenal  were  regu- 
lated. The  magnitude  ut'  the  wale,  on  which  ]tre]>aration'^  were 
tan-ied  out  so  far  back  as  the  eoinniencenient  of  the  tliirteenth 
century,  involves  tlie  obvious  conclusion  that,  long  prior  to  the  day 
on  which  Dante  wiote  bis  passing  account  elsewhere  transcribed, 
tbe  organisation  and  expenditmo  on  tbis  aervioe  was  lelatively 
encnmous,  while,  as  we  have  lepeatedty  pointed  out,  tbe  cbaige 
was  far  less  onerous  than  elaewhene  by  reason  of  tbe  common 
adapta]>ility  of  vessels  to  trade  and  war  and  tbe  unfailing  00n> 
tributory  aid  of  private  individuals. 

Naval  efticiency  was  one  the  earliest  aims  achieved,  and 
was  the  last  ])ub]ir  interest  to  be  relinf|uis]it'd.  Other  nations  had 
of  course  taken  advantage  of  Venetiau  iuveutious  and  improve- 
ments, just  as  Venice  availed  itself  of  earlier  prototypes ;  and  there 
was  a  continnoos  struggle  for  the  retention  of  maiitime  supiemaey. 
Tbe  antborities  at  tbe  Azaenal  were  long  wisely  letiorat  on  tbe  secret 
methods  which  enabled  tbe  Bepublio  to  gain 
and  laiaed  their  offioials  above  temptation  l  y  a  genflroeity  of  pay- 
ment perfectly  unprecedented,  accompanied  by  an  Gxemplaiily 
severe  code  of  punislunent  for  any  disloyal  revelations.  As  a 
matter  of  fa(-t,  tlu>  slii])wrii;his  and  other  operatives  realise  them- 
selves to  us  thrnuu'hout  as  models  of  devotion  and  patriotifiro. 

Venice  was  not  unwilling  to  lend  its  ships  on  suitable  terms, 
as  it  actually  did  to  England.  Fiance,  and  other  Powers ;  and  where 
the  countiy  was  not  calculated  by  its  geographical  position  or 
political  importance  to  become  dangenms,  we  find  tbe  Bepublio 
even  leeponding  to  a  call  for  naval  oou8traoton»  from  Sweden  in 
1640,  and  from  Russia,  still  in  its  infancy,  in  1698,  when  Peter 
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the  Gnat  was  iMgirniing  to  comlMiie  with  Poland,  much  to  the 
lelief  of  the  signoiy,  in  opaiatioiis  against  the  Porte. 

No  doubt,  the  Government  Mcajed  as  a  rule  the  cost  of 

armaments,  inchiding  the  waj^es  of  the  crews :  and  it  !»oon  acted 
on  the  uece.Hsity  of  restniinin;^'  a  competition  injurious  to  the  })ul)lic 
service  iu  time  of  war  I'v  pnihil>itint{  owueni  of  merchauUueii  from 
offering  a  higher  scale  ot  imy  than  liiut  given  by  the  State.^  At 
the  same  time  there  is  positive  testimony  that  a  specific  obligation 
to  fnimeh  the  EzecntiTe  with  ships  in  lien  of  ship-money  was 
exeioiaed  and  acknowledged;  and  in  1187,  whoi  a  aqnadzon  was 
to  be  sent  to  Dahnatia,  the  contmot,  into  which  the  Doge  entered 
with  certain  owners  of  vesssls,  provided*  not  for  any  hiring  price, 
but  for  redress  in  case  of  loss  or  damage.  The  transaction  was 
feudal  nither  tlian  comm^ial. 

The  numerical  complement  of  vessels  in  the  Arsenal  at  the 
time  of  the  greaitsi  prosperity — aliout  1450 — has  l)een  computed 
at  3300,  manned  by  ii5,000  hand^i,  and  employing  iu  their  main- 
tmanoe  and  lenswal  a  staff  of  10,000  skDled  opesatives.  Hw 
ready  convertihility  of  merohantmen  into  vessels  of  war  and  vice 
wnA  was  an  essential  element  in  the  i^rBtem,  partly  due  to  the 
never-ceasing  necessity  iu  old  days  of  canying  on  board  at  all  times 
the  means  of  protection  and  attack. 

The  oarsmen  of  the  Flanders  and  other  galleys  were  chiefly 
Sla\M,  aud  a  special  cemetery  for  them,  Southampton 
contiiiu-  d  to  be  a  principal  ])lace  of  communication  l>et\veeu  the 
two  lowers,  long  existed  at  North  Stoueham,  fom:  miles  from  the 
port.  Mr.  Bawdon  Bro\*'n  has  given  a  Gothic  or  Lombardic  in- 
scription, which  is  still  legible  on  the  pavement  of  the  north  aisle 
of  North  Stondiam  Ghuroh :  Sqpultum  de  la  Sohola  de  Sclavoni, 
Ano  Dni  MGCOOLXXXXI." 

The  neees.<?itT  for  the  ]>ennanent  maintenance  of  a  squadron 
of  observation  in  the  Gulf,  if  not  in  the  Mediterranean,  was 
created  at  a  very  early  sta^^e  of  autonomy  by  the  systematic 
piracy  of  the  Narentine  and  other  corsair?,  whom  \}w  persistent 
efforts  of  the  moBt  jMiwerful  maritime  Slate  of  the  Middle  Aj^'es 
failed  to  crush ;  but  there  was  a  second  exigency  of  a  different 
class,  which  involved  a  combination  of  admhiistxative  vigilance 
and  serioos  outlay ;  and  it  was  the  establishment  and  support  of 
custom-houses  and  coast-guards  on  all  stations  and  at  all  ports  of 
entry.   The  stafi%  appointed  on  this  service  natuially  reflected  in 

t  Bomttin,  ii.  832. 
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tbdi  types  the  rude  and  anquiet  timea  to  wbkh  they  belonged, 
and  canied  not  onlj  weapons  bat  body  aimour;  and  neTertheless 

the  smu^ler  and  contraliaiuiist  were,  no  dottbt,  able  to  earn  com- 
fortable subsisteooei  and  undexBeli  ieae  unBonq^ous  or  more  timid 

oompetitors. 

lu  addition  to  the  naval  forces  niised  iu  time  of  uctiuil  war, 
the  Keuublic  licensed  privat^eera  on  the  principle  of  the  more 
modem  IcLtert*  of  iiiarijue,  and  often  found  the  eerviees  of  these 
independent  alliee  or  auxiliaiies  more  efiTeotive  in  proportion  tlian 
thoee  of  a  cumbenome  flotilla.  The  privateer  sometimes  proved 
uaefbl  in  elesring  the  Golf  of  other  uncommiadoned  mefoenaiies  of 
his  own  class. 

The  nomenckture  of  men-of-war  wtus  governed  by  a  variety  of 

consiileration.s.  Tlie  structure  of  the  vessel,  the  name-day  of  the 
saint,  on  wliich  it  was  lirwt  launched,  its  ivj.nteii  capacitT  for 
defence  and  attack,  its  contribution  to  the  renown  of  a  fortunate 
and  celebrated  commander,  and  other  reasons  or  fancies,  influenced 
and  swelled  the  vocabular)'.  Glancing  tluuugh  the  pages  Ijelund 
us  we  meet  with — 


The  historian  De  Monacis  places  it  on  record  that  the  queen- 
dom  of  the  Adiiatic,  wiiicli  dated  Irum  the  thirteenth  centui}',  and 
immediately  arose  from  a  casual  circumstance,  was  symbolised  by 
the  capture  of  a  swovd-fisht  wfaitdi  a  Voietian  tnwler  presented  to 
the  tbirteenth-oentuiy  doge  Somnio — evidently  as  a  prodigy,  which 
was  new  to  those  waters ;  and  the  incident,  aooordi]^  to  the  con* 
temporary  narrator,  created  a  deep  impression  throughout  Italy. 

By  the  treaty  of  i;555  between  Venice  and  Genoa  tlie  latter 
sought  to  retaliate  in  some  measure  for  the  assertion  of  the 
exclusive  title  to  the  Adriatic  by  closing  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  against 
the  Reyiublic. 

We  hud  the  Queen  of  Hungary  writing  rather  querulously 
and  indignantly  to  the  Boge  in  1481,  beoause  oertain  domestic  or 
honsdiold  requirites,  ordered  from  Italy,  were  delayed  in  trans- 
mission by  the  necessity  of  procuring  leave  ftom  bis  Serenity  for 
her  l^bgesty's  ship  to  cross  the  sea. 


VAqoila. 


Ls  Fom. 


II  fiuceutoro. 
11  Mondo. 

II  Paradiflo. 
II  Pfllogrina 
La  Kriiiia. 


San  Ntoola 
Santa  Maim 


Madonna  dell'  Anenale. 


La  Saltito. 
La  Vittoria. 
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The  tenacious  and  tiaarless,  almost  heodstioiig,  spirit,  with 
which  the  Venetians  upheld  their  exclusive  pretensions  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic,  is  convincingly  demonstrated  by  two 
incidents  belon<,'inf:  to  widely  distant  periods,  and  affecting  Powers 
of  very  unequal  rank.  In  the  thirteenth  cenlurj-  the  jiuiriarr^h  of 
Aquileia  was  noi  fmly  comjK'lled  to  cl'ise  liis  porta  against  his  own 
subjects,  but  to  allow  a  couaigmiieut  oi  wine,  which  his  Eiuiueuce 
had  bought  in  the  March  of  Verona  for  his  own  oeUar,  to  be 
shipped  to  him  as  a  favour  in  a  Venetian  bottom.  In  1630«  the 
Infanta  SAina,  sister  of  the  Kii^  of  Spun,  proposing  to  tmvel  by 
sea  from  Naples  to  Trieste  with  a  Siuiuisli  naval  escort,  on  her  way 
to  Bolemmse  her  marriage  with  the  King  of  Himgary,  son  of  the 
Emperor,  was  stoi)]>ed  by  a  jntlite  intiination  that  the  presence  of 
foreign  men-of-war  couUl  not  lie  jiennitted  on  the  (kilf,  and  that  the 
Signory  would  deleud  its  rigiit  l>y  forue  oi  anus,  Imt  that  it  would 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  most  serene  Infanta  a  convoy  of  ita  own 
galleys  for  the  purpose  free  of  charge.  Spain  and  the  royal  bride- 
groom gave  way ;  and  the  great  lady  was  oonducted  to  her  destina^ 
tion  with  all  the  hononis  due  to  ha  tank.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Siffnofty  was  so  staunch,  that  its  resident  at  Kaples  signified  to  the 
Spaniah  Viceroy  that  if  the  princess  ^lersisted  in  her  purpose,  she 
would  expose  herself  to  the  danger  of  coming  in  contact  with  the 
Venetian  fjtins ;  and  the  necesBary  orders  had  been  actually  given 
to  the  Admiral  of  the  (rulf  scjuadron.  But  there  were  other 
signal  instauces '  ot  the  s^jime  kind,  even  where  a  policy  of  con- 
cesBion  would  have  been  appiueuLly  most  opportune. 

But  the  purely  prescriptive  title  to  the  cxolnsive  oontrol  over 
the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  was  one  which  conld  hardly  be  main- 
tained,  when  the  maritime  isnpondemnoe  of  Venioe  had  been 
shaken  by  the  rise  of  Sp,iin.  England^  and  Holland,  and  when  the 
reduced  power  of  the  Eepuhlic  at  sea  had  favoured  the  re-establish- 
ment of  filibusterini;  alon^f  the  o^'posite  coast  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean nn  a  larger  (^ale  tlian  ever.  Not  only  Austria,  but  Turkey, 
was  heard  to  complain,  that  the  State,  which  forbad  any  other  to 
send  ships  of  war  into  the  Adriatic,  neglected  to  provide  m  an 
adequate  measure  for  the  protection  of  traders  and  private  porecma 
in  those  waters,  and  although  the  Goveaxmient  occasionally  took 
steps  to  assist  and  justify  its  pretensions,  and  now  and  then  even 

^  ▲  pndiely  fimilar  course  wm  adopted  when  the  Emperor  JUaximiliao  pro> 
poied  to  croM  Um  Gulf  to  1ii>  ooroiuitioii.  Tlie  Republie  lent  hi*  Migesty  a  vmel, 
«od  pmniaed  liim  100,000  dnoste  tomud  hit  expoMB. 
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lesumed  the  old  attitude^  the  |p»q>  was  aeiuibly  relaxed  towaid 
^  oloeii^  yean  of  the  aizteenth  oentuiy,  when  siieh  a  thiid*iate 

naval  pow^  as  Flozence  could  paresume  to  institute  a  light  of 
seaich  by  the  Knights  of  St.  Stephen  on  Yenetian  veaeels  mider 

pretence  of  looking;  for  infidels.  Tliese  (>ntTa<:p«  and  the  ropro- 
BPntations  of  other  countries,  which  "Venice  knew  to  dften  in 
collusion  with  the  pinites,  were  met  with  a  diguilicd  Iruut,  and 
were  either  explained  ur  withdrawn  ;  hut  the  position  was  gradu- 
ally converted  by  the  same  chain  oi  circumstances,  which  was  to 
lender  Venioe  itself  an  aoaohioniBin,  finm  a  very  piood  into  a 
lather  ialae  one. 

Nevertheless  in  1742  the  andent  principle  was  still  in  open- 
tion  in  a  modified  fona ;  for  in  that  year  a  fafieagn  squadron  is 
escorted  aoioss  the  Gulf  in  what  is  said  to  be  the  usual  manner ; 
and  forty  years  later  that  brilliant  and  ndmiralde  character,  Angelo 
Enio,  last  of  tlic  great  Venetian  captains,  once  nion:'  perhinned 
the  ^n^atest  jirrKli^'ies  of  skill,  valour,  and  daring,  and  commanded 
the  nms,  witli  the  liiost  inadequate  resources. 

The  Arsensd,  which  is  a  rather  conspicaous  object  in  the 
twelfth-oentmy  plan  published  by  Temaaza  in  1781,  was  under 
the  management  of  duee  funetionaries,  who  were  designated  the 
Padroni  or  mastwa  The  mastership  was  a  sufficiently  honourable 
and  advantag^us  post,  and  might  be  held  bj  a  plebeian.  Each 
of  these  officers  resided  in  a  separate  habitation,  respectively  known 
as  T/ifri-nn,  Purgatorio,  and  Paradiso,  perhaps  on  no  lietter  ground 
than  a  playful  homage  to  the  author  of  the  Commcdia.  who  was 
» .[ually  renponsible  for  the  baptism  of  some  of  the  prisons  under 
llje  palace. 

In  addition  to  the  mssteis  at  master  {tat  the  undivided 
authority  was  occasionally  vested  in  an  individual),  there  were 
the  Qxand  Admiral,  three  Proveditors  of  the  Armament  elected 
triennially,  the  five  I'aymasters  of  the  Naval  Forces  renewed 
every  month,  and  the  Presidents  of  the  mercantile  marine,  whose 
func-tions  eoinprised  the  proviHion  of  oarsmen  for  the  galleys 
between  the  w^<l'^  of  eighteen  and  liity.  These  were  some  of  the 
heads  of  de))artinent8,  and  imply  a  very  nmnerous  and  costly 
staff;  but  thuimuds  of  skilletl  operatives  were  employed  in  the 
building  yards,  and  there  w^  all  those  who  superintended  the 
ordnance  and  powder  magazine. 

Within  the  ample  diouit  of  those  walls  were  stored  packs  of 
artillery,  gunboats,  floating  batteries,  ammunition,  and  arms  of 
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«11  landB ;  and  a  museum  of  antiqiiitieB  was  eventually  established, 
to  a  laige  extent  by  the  munificence  of  an  Eo^^iehman,  James 

Pattison.  The  gunboat  and  the  floating  liatteTy  were  alike  intro- 
duced here  at  a  very  early  date ;  aud  both  perl'onned  excellent 
service,  especially  the  latter,  which  was  tirsl  used  oa  the  Po  about 
1480,  and  which  Angelo  £mo  employed  in  1785 '  in  his 
operations  aguiuj^t  Tunis. 

Tbeie  is  a  dear  indication  that  even  in  the  eighth  eentuiy 
(726*87)  some  faoilitiaa  ahsady  existed  for  the  aooommodation 
of  shipping.  In  the  Tamansa  dmft  the  Anenal  oocnpiea  a  oon- 
sideiable  ana ;  it  is  girt  by  a  high  wall  similar  in  appeanmoe  to 
that  surrounding  the  Piazza,  witii  a  tower  at  the  southern  angle ; 
and  we  know  that  during;  the  dogate  of  Ordelafo  Faliero  (1102-17) 
a  senailJe  ilevelopnient  in  this  arm  of  the  service  took  place  by 
the  conversion  of  a  niorass  near  Gemelle  or  Zimole  into  new 
dockti,  not  in  heu  of  the  older  establishment,  but  iu  addition  to 
it.  The  modem  institatioii  stan^  on  the  same  rite ;  its  develop- 
ment  kept  paoe  inth  that  of  the  Bepoblic;  and  its  boondanes 
were  periodioally  aet  bade.  The  Anenal,  to  which  Bante  allades, 
became  in  course  of  time  the  Arsenale  Vecch  io. 

It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  great  ItaUan  poet  was  already 
acquainted  with  the  Venetian  capital  wlien  he  proceeded  thither 
on  Ijehalf  of  h'i9.  friondly  ])atrun  the  Signore  of  Eavcnna  in 
13  20-1  :  for  iu  the  JnJ'erm  he  ha*  left  us  an  unique  pictiu-e  of 
the  Arsenal,  as  he  saw  it ;  and  when  we  consider  his  active,  roving 
life,  it  is  almost  safe  to  take  his  personal  familiarity  with  the  city 
and  its  mien,  its  institutions,  and  its  inhabitantSt  for  gmnted — 

We  halted  to  lir^bold  another  fissure 

Of  malebolgi-  aii'l  other  vain  lanientfl  ; 

And  I  beheld  it  marvel  lou.sly  dark. 

As  in  tilt'  Arsi;)iiil  of  the  Vt-nt'tians 

Boils  in  the  winter  the  tenacious  pitch 

To  smear  their  muoand  venels  once  again, 

For  sail  they  cannot ;  and  instead  thereof 

One  makes  his  new,  itvI  one  rocaulks 

The  ribs  of  that  whidi  many  a  vuyage  \im  made ; 

One  hammere  at  the  prow,  one  at  the  poop ; 

This  one  nuikes  oars,  and  that  one  cordage  twists; 

Another  mends  the  mainsail  and  the  mizzen.' 

This  pasnge  was  set  down  ftom  ocular  obsenratioii,  no  doubt 

>  Baetupni,  u.  132,  812. 
*  tongftUow's  tCMisletioii,  sn.  7  «( eejf. 
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many  years  ]irior  to  the  hml  vibiL  of  the  poet  to  Venice  tiliurLiy 
before  his  death  in  1321,  as  the  envoy  and  advocate  of  the  Lord 
of  Bavmaa ;  and  tlie  ocdd  noeplion,  with  which  he  met  at  the 
haode  of  the  GrOTemment,  sod  the  fuluie  of  the  a^tiation,  aie 
nid  to  have  haateoed  hia  end. 

An  English  writov  ^  aocoimt  of  Bante,  has  ezpieased  aome 
surprise  that  the  Republic  should  not  have  shown  greater  rever- 
ence for  the  illustrious  bard.  Btit  in  tlie  first  place  those  works 
by  which  he  is  known  to  us,  circuliitcd  iu  his  lifetime  very  sparingly 
even  among  his  friends ;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  not  a  single 
copy  had  reached  Venice  or  been  seen  by  any  Venetuiu  ai  the 
time  of  Dante's  diplomatic  visit.  The  dinRriminatin^;  appieoia- 
tion  <tf  liteiaiy  merit  had  acaroely  yet  set  in,  monover ;  nor 
would  the  indiflbrenoe  to  the  geninaof  the  poet  on  the  part  of  the 
Signoiy  have  heen  very  unpardonable,  if  MSS.  of  hia  works  had 
been  much  more  widely  diffused  tlian  from  their  nature  was  likely 
or  prudent,  when  we  consider  how  imjK^rri*ctly  all  writers  of  the 
first  eminence  have  been  comprehended  by  their  oontemporariee  in 
the  most  iiolislied  ages. 

M.  Yriat€  ^  haa  entered  into  mlher  laborious  teclmical  mi- 
uutise  respecting  this  supremely  important  and  vital  element  in 
the  Venetian  oonstitution  or  system,  the  varieties  of  cafb  and 
their  eanying  capacity,  the  immense  and  indefotigable  oaie 
bestowed  on  the  maintokanoe  of  efficient^  and  diaoipline,  the 
teirible  outlay  periodically  incurred  by  reason  of  fires  and  explo- 
sions, and  the  valuable  arm  which  the  working  staff  formed  in 
consequence  of  the  strict  militar}'  ilrill  and  control  enforced  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  liberal  scale  of  }»ay  and  provision  for 
families  on  the  other.  The  operatives  of  the  Arsenal  were  treated 
by  the  Goverumeul  not  only  witli  llie  most  generous  consideration, 
biit  with  implicit  confidence ;  detachments  of  them  were  charged 
with  mounting  guard  at  the  doors  of  the  palace  and  the  ooaneil' 
chamberSk  and  where  any  eudden  tumult  arose  in  the  city,  a  body 
of  these  stout  fellows  was  brought  to  the  scene  to  quell  it.  The 
Arsenal  itself  was  strongly  fortified  and  vigilantly  watched ;  for 
that  and  tJie  {jronp  of  buildings,  comprising  the  palace  and  its 
adjuncts,  were  the  two  objects  to  which  the  aims  of  cons])iracie3 
against  the  State,  either  domestic  or  foreign,  were  almost  exclu- 
sively and  invariably  directed. 

We  perceive  that  iu  the  si.xtecntli  century,  when  Venice  was 

^  Vie  d'uH  palridm  dt  Venise,  1874,  p.  298  et  teg. 
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face  to  face  with  Turkey  iu  the  East  and  Spain  in  the  West,  the 
govemment  of  the  Anenal  was  oonaideied  so  responrible  a  post, 
that  a  single  Proveditor  was  placed  oret  it  in  the  petaon  of  Mans- 
antonio  Barbaxo»  one  of  the  Ptoourafana  of  Saint  Afoik,  a  patiiotan 

of  the  ):i  Ht  uuexceptionable  character  and  of  the  wid^t  expeiience. 
This  was  in  1575,  fuur  years  after  Lepanto ;  the  appointment  was 
for  three  years ;  and  Barbaro  was  not  required  to  give  up  his 
Rectorship  of  Padua  University.  But  lie  tilled  the  office  more 
than  once.  It  was  one  of  general  su])erintendence  and  of 
supreme  authority,  under  which  the  Grand  ^luiuiml  acted  as 
piactioal  diief  of  the  entire  COTpa  of  opeiatiYes  of  eveiy  de- 
scription. The  appointment  of  Admiral  had  to  be  ratified  hj 
the  Pioveditor-GeneraL  Bnt  the  Ofdnanoe  Department  seems  to 
have  been  under  the  oontrol  of  a  separate  ofifioer  since  1491,  aod 
it  demanded  inoeeeant  attention  and  care,  especially  when  gun- 
powder came  int^  common  use.  In  1603  the  Aiaenai  contained, 
it  is  stated,  800  pieces  of  artillery. 

Part  of  the  area  devoted  to  ihi^  trnlr  national  establiahraent 
was  occupied,  as  liuie  went  on,  by  tlie  arLiliery  depot  and  store 
magazines,  and  by  covered  basins,  where  trophies  of  naval 
▼ictoiies  were  laid  up.  Hie  whole  place  had  nndeigone  grsdual 
development  and  extensioa ;  sonounded  by  lofty  walla,  aod  bathed 
by  the  waters  of  the  eastern  lagoon  cm  three  sides,  it  was  as 
sscuie  as  possible  from  eictemal  attack,  and  at  night  watchmen 
were  on  duty  in  the  square  flanking  towers  to  forewarn  the 
authorities  of  the  approach  of  danger  or  of  any  suspicious  ap- 
pearances. 

Every  year,  as  a  compliment  and  homage  to  the  service,  the 
I>oge  paiil  a  visit  of  ini$|)cctiQn  iu  state  to  the  naval  yards  and 
dodts ;  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  preserve  at  cmoe  the  effleieiicy 
of  the  institution  and  the  loyalty  of  the  staff  On  other  special 
occasions  feats  of  dexterity  and  address  were  not  unusual  In 
1574,  when  Henry  III.  of  France  visited  the  city,  a  galley  in 
shell  was  built,  equipped,  and  launched  over  rollers  in  two  hours. 
This  wa.«?  tlie  favourite  (>V)iect  of  nearly  all  the  distinguished 
visitors  to  the  city  down  tn  rhe  last.  In  1769  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.,  while  he  de<  lin-  l  most  of  the  attractions  prepared 
for  him,  having  arrived  inrojnUo,  desired  to  see  the  Arsenal. 

A  Spanish  account  drawn  up  prior  to  Lepanto  states  that 
the  oqpenditure  of  Venice  on  her  Navy  and  Arsenal  was  that 
200,000  gold  dueats  a  year ;  and  in  1603  it  is  said  by  a  second 
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Spanish  authority  (the  AnihasKador  of  Philip  IIT.  at  Venire") 
that  200  galleys  were  iu  readiness  for  sea.  A  Freuch  writer 
in  1664  inskss  the  aiumal  outlay  for  mstttnal,  wages,  and  aalt- 
petre  about  249,033  ducats;  and  at  that  time  foioed  labour 
had  been  Isagslj  substituted  for  the  free  aervioe,  which  cost 
about  twenty-penoe  a  day  per  man,  the  lity,  like  that  in  the 
Axaenal,  being  long  regarded  as  privileged  and  artificially 
miinerated.  But  these  and  other  statistics  are  more  or  less 
untrustworthy.  It  is  only  too  ('eitinTi  that  in  the  eighteonth 
century  the  hgures  had  shrunk  iu  proportion  to  the  decline  of 
power;  and  even  in  1680,  when  the  Turkish  war  was  proceeding, 
the  Arsenal  which  iu  1570  could  employ  16,000  artisans  and 
36.000  mazinerS)  had  only  500  in  time  of  peace  and  2000  in 
time  of  war.  During  the  days  of  proq^ity  every  article  of  use 
for  maritime  purposes  was  ai  the  highest  procurable  quality. 
The  Genoese  ascribed  the  success  of  their  great  rivals  at  sea  to 
the  extraordinary  proficiency  of  their  shipbuilders  and  the 
excellence  of  the  timber  employed.  But  even  in  1646  it  was 
one  of  the  recommendations  of  tlie  body  appointed  to  reconsider 
the  coronation  oath  of  the  Doge  prior  to  u  iiew  election,  that 
his  Serenity  should  present  himself  at  the  Arsenal  ouee  a  4uarter 
ynthotU  previmu  noHce  by  way  of  checking  irreguhtrities  and 
abuses. 

Several  qwdes  of  vessels  were  in  vogue  for  belligerent  purposes, 
apart  from  the  1  intra,  the  barcha,  and  the  gondola  devoted  to  in> 
temal  and  domestic  use.  This  in  the  same  way  as  elaewbers  was  a 
gradual  development.  Tlie  ordinary  light  galley  or  gnnzuarolo 
probably  came  first,  and  long  sufficed  the  demands  of"  the  State; 
but  with  the  growth  of  power  and  em})irc,  accomjianicd  by  the 
necessity  for  defence  and  protection,  arose  the  need  for  8lii[)8  of 
larger  dimensions,  and  for  the  creation  of  a  Kavy,  an  Admiralty, 
and  an  Ordnance.  The  original  galley  was  reinforced  by  one  of 
heavier  draught  and  ampler  compass  and  by  the  eodia  or  tiana* 
port ;  and  theee  were  followed  by  the  fiunous  galleass,  a  floating 
fortress  with  its  fifty  guns  and  1500  or  1600  trained  marines. 
Even  the  light  galleys,  employed  for  rapid  transit  and  move- 
ments, ultimately  carried  fifteen  guns,  and  were  1^5  feet  in 
length  ;  the  heavy  galleys  were  175.  It  was  long  before  any 
other  country  could  compot(>  with  the  Republic  on  her  own 
element  with  such  armaments,  for  the  initial  outlay  was  pro- 
hiUtive;  and  where  the  Venetians  sustained  revmses  at  sea 
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Uuriug  the  height  of  their  power,  it  was  due  to  the  indiscretion  of 
the  oommanders  or  mme  unforeseen  fatality  rather  than  to  any 
Bhortcomings  of  the  Executive. 

"When  the  long  prominence  of  Veniee  as  a  beUigerent  State 

had  sensibly  receded,  and  its  participation  in  European  affiure  1  >ecanie 
ooeaaional  and  languid,  the  Government  continued  to  maintain  the 
navy  on  a  tolerably  ettkient  footing,  and  still  had  at  command 
the  old  militia  or  ernivh\  f  oin|iuted  at  about  30.000  men,  ready 
to  take  the  held  on  any  emer^'eDcy.  In  1784  the  expedition  to 
Tunis  consisted  of  twenty-iuur  vessels,  including  six  of  the  line ; 
and  down  to  the  very  end  forty  or  fifty  Bail  were  kept  constantly 
in  commiwdon  to  lootect  the  6ulf»  the  idandB,  and  the  adjacent 
littoiaL 

The  BomanB»  the  Goths,  and  the  Lombatds  had  suooesslTely 
offered  their  institutions  as  models  to  the  first  race  of  Vene- 
tians, and  we  see  the  military  notions,  principles,  and  names 
in  use  among  the  insular  settlers,  whicli  had  met  with  adoption 
at  the  hands  of  the  successive  maHtera  of  the  territory  immediately 
contigtiotis  t(i  the  la^oouB.  The  rieeewiity  fur  some  etlieient  means 
ot  protection  from  possible  attack,  and  a  natural  taste  fur  martial 
exesoises,  made  tlie  establishment  of  sdiools  of  military  training 
under  suitable  instmotoiB  one  of  the  earliest  caves  of  the  tribunitial, 
if  not  of  the  consular,  ezecutave.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  the 
sixth  centuij  means  were  taken  to  found  a  national  force,  to 
which  the  sovoral  divisions  of  the  settlement  ctmtributed  its 
quota,  and  which  was  capable  of  uniting?,  in  case  of  an  invasion, 
imder  the  IraHfrship  of  a  Master  of  the  .Soldiprs.  It  is  not 
(hrticult  to  understand  tlmt,  coni])uratively  speaking,  this  feudal 
organisation  had  fuller  scope  and  greater  utihty  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  constitutional  development,  in  an  open  and  scantily- 
peopled  area,  than  when  eveiy  variety  of  political  cironmstance 
had  aiison  and  matured  to  render  the  presence  of  a  pamanent 
military  feme  on  such  ground  inexpedient  and  dangoous;  and 
while  the  genn  discerned  as  in  existence  in  the  Gothic  epoch 
survived  down  to  quite  a  late  date,  the  militia  of  the  six  wards 
Tipver  attained  more  than  a  civic  and  municipal  cliaracter,  and, 
equally  with  the  ducal  bodyguard,  ceased,  so  soon  as  the  Goveninient 
became  solid  and  centralised,  to  exercise  any  dangerous  iniluence 
on  ailaira. 

Hie  War  Department  of  a  later  era  had  its  committee  or 
boaid  of  tavix  or  sages  in  coune  of  time,  but  at  the  outset  and  in 
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primitive  days  was  probably  under  the  maua(,'eiueut  and  surveilliince 
of  the  Doge  and  Ids  immediate  advisers,  liefore  the  inlnxlm  tidu 
of  iire-arms  and  artillery,  the  crossbow,  swurd,  and  dagger  lonued 
the  ofl<9Ei8ive  weapons  of  the  infautr},  and  tinb  Bpear  of  the 
horaemaa  In  the  use  of  tiie  ofbaliita  or  bow  the  Venetian  was 
tiained,  ao  soon  as  he  leaohed  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  was  liable  to 
eervice  till  he  attained  tlie  age  of  thirty  ^five;  registeis  were 
opened  in  the  sevexal  municipal  dividona  of  the  city  and  its 
fiuliurlis,  in  wliich  were  inscrilitd  tlie  names  of  the  memlTere  of  the 
corps;  and  at  Christmas  and  other  seasons  of  festival,  CR])ecially 
after  the  yearly  re^'alta,  this  organisation  displayed  its  elhciency 
Ijefore  the  Doge  and  tlie  nobility.  The  et^uestriau  skill  of  the 
Venetian  youth  became  noted  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  but  the 
cToeebow  piaotioe  and  drill  weie  tnated  as,  above  all  things, 
essential,  and  certain  pointa  about  the  city  were  appropriated  to 
langes  axid  tatgete,  wbeie  the  militia,  under  thm  local  officers, 
acquiied  their  erpeneuce  or  maintained  their  efficiency.  Agreeably 
to  the  curious  conservatism  which  pervades  everything  Venetian, 
the  localities,  where  these  "Rersfigli  were  situatod,  have  been  handed 
down  to  us.  One  lay  near  the  Ghetto  or  Iron  Foundry',  a  second 
outside  the  Arsenal  near  the  Church  of  the  moBt  Holy  Trinity,  a 
third  in  the  Campo  San  Polo,  and  a  fourth  at  San  Angelo 
BafTaelb,  otherwise  called  S.  Angelo  dei  Mendiooli,  Una  was,  of 
ooiuse,  before  fiieanns  became  geneiaL 

In  a  primarily  and  professedly  maritime  State  an  aimy  had 
no  existence.  Outside  the  militia  of  the  six  wards  and  the 
ducal  bodyguard  or  SiecusaU,  the  walls  of  the  Arsenal  embraced 
all  that  the  Republic  possessed  in  the  shape  of  national  forces. 
In  the  more  and  more  freqnent  contingency  of  .1  forei^rn  war  a 
treaty  with  some  Condotiiuro  was  conchidwl,  when  operations  on 
the  terra  firnia  were  contemplated ;  and  ihia  proved  the  axiii  uu 
which  its  employers  could  the  least  rely,  and  to  which  on  more 
than  one  occasion  they  were  nearly  sacrificed.  These  VhUwii  or 
I'oreitieri  were  principally  drawn  from  Italian  aourcea;  but  cases 
oceuned,  where  Greeks  (Eetradiots)  and  Walloons  were  engaged ; 
and  owing  to  the  generous  terms  accorded  by  the  Government, 
offers  came  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  even  from  Spain,  from  Eng- 
land, and  from  Scotland.  One  or  two  inntanoes,  however,  offer 
theiijsehes  wliere  resort  wa?  had  t<i  a  conscription:  hut  this  ]»lan 
Was  limited  to  ocoiiisioiis  wliidi  concemefl  the  immediate  mainland, 
and  to  the  period  when  militar)'  uperations  had  nut  yet  begun  to 
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extend  over  all  paits  of  the  pftninMiU  in  1335  a  return  of  the 
able-bodied  oitLsens  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty  gave  a 
total  of  40,100;  tlib  census  was  ordered  in  view  of  .1  then  im" 
pending  contest  with  Padua ;  and  that  appears  to  liave  been  the 
earliest  case  whore  the  Kepabiic  ei!"^'Jif?e<i  i\a  its  comiimndtr  in  the 
lield  a  foreign  condotiien),  and  eutei-ed  on  the  peniiciouB  .system 
of  associating  with  him  two  Venetian  civiliana  as  pruveditora. 

Akin  to  the  local  militia  were  tlie  provincial  Ordiruinze,  which 
weie  oompoeed  in  a  soimewliat  siaiilar  manner  of  the  adulte  of  the 
dominion  on  the  terra  Jlrma,  At  its  fuU  oomplement  this  fueful 
fosoe  was  estimated  at  30,000  men,  maintained  at  an  annual  ooet 
of  100.000  ducats.  It  was  drilled  on  Sundays.  But  in  the 
relatione  between  Yenioe  and  its  Lombard  eabjects  we  seldom 
encounter  any  notice  of  its  employment  in  active  scnnce :  and 
it  was  ])o.Hsih!y  no  more  than  a  military  police  charged  with 
muuicipiil  duLa:8. 

The  orv-linary  Bouid  of  "War  was  comprised  of  tliwe  sages,  who 
formed  part  of  the  College,  and  were  reeponsible  to  the  Senate. 
Bat  on  emergenoiee  various  other  methods  were  adopted.  The 
number  of  functionary  was  reinforoed  fnm  other  bodies  even  to 
as  high  a  total  as  a  hundred;  tiiis  tribunal  was  clothed  with 
executive  and  deliberative  ix)wers ;  and  if  the  state  of  afifoire  grew 
acutely  critical,  the  Council  of  Ten  took  the  supreme  direction 
int»  their  own  hands. 

The  provision  of  space  in  the  oily  for  military  puqwses  in 
the  form  of  barracks  was  of  the  slenderest  and  most  casual 
character  and  extent.  Troops  engaged  for  a  campaign  had  no 
occasion  to  enter  Venice,  and  the  municipal  fbroes^  liable  for  duty, 
and  called  up  on  emergencies,  were  presumably  donuciled  in  their 
own  home&  No  aooounts  reach  us  of  foreign  levies  quartered 
within  the  capital,  until  in  1618  a  Ixxly  of  Walloon  mercenariee, 
brought  to  protect  the  Bepublic  in  the  face  of  the  expected  attack 
hy  tlie  Duke  of  O.ssuua,  is  descri))ed  as  beinn;  ltxl;^^ed  at  the 
Lazaretto,  and  as  having  been  a  source  of  irreater  dan;4er  to 
their  employers,  through  ton-upt  iutiuenees,  than  the  Spanianls 
themselves.^  For  the  foreign  troops  employed  during  the  War  of 
Chioggia  (1378-80)  appear  to  have  been  accommodated  on  the 
immediate  theatre  of  operations. 

*  Roiimtiiu,  vii.  373,  note,  turuwlnfs  u  list  ol  the  luuiiernua  si>tcic3  of  troops  of 

all  kinds,  wbteh  Mrvtd  at  dUTewut  periods  nadtor  tb«  Veneti»ii  flag,  indiultiig 
fonign  ftuxiliuiiM. 
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TiU  Law»— The  Statuto  of  1242— finlargement  in  12$&  and  1846— ajmopMi  of 
tho  SbUuto — Ptoriodioat  additbiis  down  to  1720 — Detached  Ordinuiow  and 

decrees  of  the  Cnuncils  Usury  Bigamy  Law  of  Debtor  and  Creditor — 
Witnesses— Tri»l  l>y  .laiy— -Delivery  ut  judgments— Writii  of  Capias — Pro- 
mission  of  Crime— TlK'ft— Forgery  and  Coining — Fonm  of  puniahment  in 
criminal  cases^Tiie  Naatkal  CapitoUty — ^MaiilM  lOMlMIIO^^Iiilllited  legid 
machinery  in  old  Venice. 

The  eogent  neaesntj  of  submitting  all  mattera  oomieoted,  nearlj 
or  remotely,  with  Commtite,  Navigation,  and  Police,  to  the 
cognizance  of  certain  fixed  regulations,  had  early  impressed  itself 
upon  the  niirvl  of  Venice.  In  the  ancient  chronicles  the 
references  are  tretjuent  to  laws  of  various  kinds  wliich  passed 
the  lie^'slatiire,  niure  particularly  lo  tlie  I^w  of  Shipwreck,  the 
Law  of  Evidence,  the  Law  of  lutjolveucy,  the  Law  to  Control  the 
Traffic  of  the  Brenta,  Adige  and  Piave,  the  Act  for  the  Abolition 
of  the  Oanying  Trade,  the  aeveie  ordinances  against  the  traffic 
in  Christian  slaves,  and  the  strict  rules  observed  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peaoft  Yet,  until  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century,  no  flystematic  attempt  seenus  to  have  been  made  to 
reduce  these  regulations  to  writing;  and  Orio  Malipiero,  who 
reigned  froiti  I  17^  to  1192,  though  not  the  first  codifier,  was  in 
all  probability  the  hrst  Doge,  in  whose  time  an  eflbrt  com- 
meueed  to  produce  for  general  reference  and  advantage  anything 
at  all  approaching  a  consecutive  and  intelligible  table  of  laws/ 
as  well  as  to  consolidate  the  ancient  ussges  of  the  Dogsdo.  The 
Code  of  ICalipiero,  which  must  have  been  largely  indebted  to 
tiaditional  and  stili  current  practice  and  custom,  modified  by 
experience  from  age  to  age  to  suit  altered  and  enlarged  wants, 
consisted  merely  of  a  single  part,  the  Statuto  or  Statute,  which 
was  divided  into  five  books,  comprehending  the  Canon  Ltiw. 
The  useful  and  important  work  thus  commenced,  however,  now 

>  FoMoariiii,  LettmUwu  FoMimMt  loco  infrd  citato. 
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Bteiulily  progressod.  Amid  the  stirring  events,  which  arose  to 
occupy  his  time  aud  attentiou,  Aiiigo  Daudulo  found  leisure 
(1195)  to  revise  and  enlarge  the  five  books  of  the  Statute, 
ooDolttdiiig  hiB  labours  bj  the  publication  of  a  new  and  distinct 
code  of  criminal  law,  temed  the  Promdtmm  del  Mal^Uio}  To 
these  two  collections  the  Doge  Ziani  added,  in  the  year  1226,  a 
short  NtviUicaiL  Cdpituhrif*  or  synopsis  of  Venetian  Maritime 
Law.  Such  was  the  state  of  jurisprudence,  wh.m  the  Doge 
Tiepolo  ascended  the  throne  (1229).  Between  1220  and  1242, 
that  eminent  man,  founding  his  titlo  to  fame  on  his  iiehievDHi  nts 
as  legislator,  collect^'d  and  edited  the  wiioie  body  of  the  \  eueLian 
statute  law  ;  aud,  lu  the  hitter  yt»tr  (iSeptember  6),  he  republiished 
it  in  a  complete  form.  The  valuable  task  which  Ziani's  saooessor 
imposed  on  himself  and  his  coadjutors,  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
magnitude  and  difficulty;  but  at  the  same  time  the  Statute  of 
1242  was  declaratory  to  a  pdnoipal  extent. 

Unlike  the  codes  of  other  nations,  which  were  not  only 
composed  for  the  most  part  in  liarbiirous  Latin,  hut  continued  to 
be  transmitted  in  that  langniage  or  in  Nonnau  French  down  to  a 
comparatively  late  epoch,  the  Venetian  Statute  of  1242,  originally 
compiled  in  Latin,  was  trausialed  al  a  very  early  date  into  the 
vernacular.'  But  nevertheless,  in  an  illiterate  age,  a  Collection, 
of  whidi  the  copies  were  not  multiplied,  and  of  whidi  the 
meaning  was  hidden  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  was  of  question- 
able value  as  a  seouril^  for  the  personal  liberty  and  dvil  rights  of 
the  subject  The  only  pledges  which  could  be  expected  to  meet 
witli  appreciation  or  to  inspire  confidence  at  such  an  epoch,  were 
oral  pledges.  When  a  Venetian  burgher  of  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century  was  told  that  a  talile  of  laws  hud  been 
compiled  by  a  few  learned  contempomries,  and  engros^ted  on 
parchment  iu  tair  characters,  whatever  might  be  his  respa;t  and 
his  admiration,  his  satisfaction  was  modified  by  the  reflection 
that,  vnsL  should  the  manuscript  be  placed  within  his  reach,  he 
was  totally  incompetent  to  master  a  syllable  of  its  contents.  But 

>  Sm  GutcuuDU,  Batiiaromm  ltge$  tmliquMtf  v. 

*  I^ggi  aiminali  dd  SmHtttimo  Dominio  VeruUt,  in  uit  Mb  rolume  raeeolte, 
Venezia,  1751. 

'  "  Conienzft  il  Fiiuio  Lihro  di  Statuti  t  t  L.',ie  di  Venetia,  i  cjuali  comiKMsti,  re- 
formadi  et  disgregadi,  et  iflutti  iu  uno,  t*t  di  nuovu  ]<ublicati  aoiHS  tempo  del- 
r  i!lii«tri88.  M.  Jacoino  Theopolo,  iiiclito  Doze  de  Venetiani."  Correndo  1'  Rimo  dt  Wa 
hicainazione  del  Signore  MtrxLU.  A  di  6  usoendo  il  ine«c  Settetnbrio  :  luditiouu 
I'lixna.  A  copy  of  a  later  edition  of  tlie  Stalolo  will  be  found  in  Harl.  MSS.  4770. 
The  i^uti  U  imlim  di  Fenttia  wen  printed  at  Venice,  ito^  1476,  and  folio,  1477. 
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wlien  he  heard  the  PromisBion  lecited  aloud  in  the  Church  of 
Saint  Mark  before  the  coronation,  and  when  he  heaid  M.y  Lord 
the  Doge  engage  bj  word  of  mouth  to  observe  the  laws  and  the 
con-stitutioD,  to  revere  the  municipal  customs  of  the  Republic, 
and  to  di8peus«  justice  without  bias,  he  understood  what  was 
signified;  and  he  felt  that  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his 
oountiymen  he  had  the  most  substantial  safeguard  against  the 
oonupUon  of  judges,  the  tynumj  of  magiBtiates,  and  even  tb^ 
dzceBBes  of  the  Grown  iteelf.  Hence  it  unquestumablj  arose  that 
the  coronatioii  oath  was  venerated  hy  the  early  Venetians  as  the 
first  and  greatest  of  constitutional  guarantees;  and  in  the  same 
fact  lies  the  true  explanation  of  the  consequence  attached  to  the 
solemn  investiture  of  the  Doge,  whic  h  took  place  from  a  period 
of  the  highest  antiquity  in  one  of  the  metropolitan  cathedrals 
before  a  multitude  of  persons  who,  although  they  might  never 
have  seen  a  spelling-book,  had  a  sutiicieutly  keeu  sense  of  their 
own  interests  and  a  toleiably  coireet  estimate  of  their  own  rights. 

But  an  age,  in  which  a  knowledge  at  least  of  the  rudiments 
of  learning  is  so  widely*  diffused,  is  almost  incapable  of  compre- 
hending the  oondition  of  affairs,  when  printed  literature  had  no 
existence,  and  popular  education  was  untouched  ground.  At  the 
hands  of  two  later  rulers,  Reniero  Zeno  and  Giovanni  Duiidolo, 
1252-68,  1280-89.  the  five  books  of  the  Statute  underwent 
fartlier  proceisses  of  eulargcineut  anti  revision  ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  1255,  appeared  an  improved  edition  of  the  Nautical  Capitvlary 
originallj  published  in  1225.  The  present  Capitulary  was 
divided  into  129  ehapten.'  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  till 
nearlj  a  oentuiy  after,  that  the  next  attempt  at  codification  was 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  doge  Franoeeoo  Dandob  (1328- 
39),  who  incorporated  a  Sixth  Book. 

The  Statute,  in  its  amplified  form,  embraced  all  those  judicial 
reformations  which  had  been  periodically  enacted  by  various 
councils  since  the  last  consohdatiug  measure  of  1242,  in  con- 
tinued amendment  or  elucidation  of  the  laws  aflectiug  apy>eals, 
transfer,  detscent,  and  adjuinistratiou  of  property,  dower,  wardsliip, 
and  widowhood,  testamentaiy  jurisdiction,  and  otiier  geimane 
mattos;  and  the  additions  alone  extended  to  seventj-seven 
ohapteiB.'   The  work  was  again  le-edited  by  the  dege  Andiea 

'  Cancianaa,  Barbarorum  Leges  Antiqua:,  v. 

*  Dnidolo,  lib.  x.,  p.  SSS ;  Smodo,  ViU,  65$.  SMuUttvidMM  FmuMr, 
Vmi.  1477,  folio  i  Ifo9i$$im«m  ttaMonm  Fttuhmm  inhmt»,  Yen.  1739  4to. 
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Dandolo  (1343-54),  who  proclaimed  it  on  the  26th  of  November 
ir>46  ;  iiud  in  an  age  when  juridical  learning  was  a  rare  accom- 
plishment it  at  once  eBtul>li»hed  the  reputation  of  its  Buocefleive 
compilers  as  legists  and  legal  antiqujiries. 

The  change,  which  waa  wrought  in  the  aspect  oi  jurisprudence 
toward  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  preceded  by  nearly 
two  hundred  jetm  the  oocidental  ducoveiy  at  Analfi,  in  1416,  ci 
the  oelelnated  Fand9cta  of  Jusfcinian :  and  any  features  of  xeeem- 
blanoe  or  points  of  identity  between  the  latter  and  the  Statute  of 
1242  are  therefore  apt  to  create  an  impression,  that  the  old 
customs  on  which  the  Statute  was  unquestionably  based  in  con- 
siderable measure,  were  neither  more  nor  \em  than  detached  frag- 
ments of  Koman  law,  of  which  all  reconi  had  been  lost  in  the 
hipse  of  time.  The  course  of  iinxiedure,  which  was  pursued  at 
Yemce  in  civil  actions  in  conl'ormity  with  the  letter  of  the 
Statute,  distinetly  reveals  indeed  a  Roman  prototype. 

By  the  prineiples  established  in  1242,  the  Statdti  was 
divided  into  Five  Books,  and  the  latter  were  subdivided  into  two 
hundred  and  three  chapters.' 

The  first  Book,  which  extended  to  one^d>twenty  chapters, 
set  forth — I.  The  form  of  appeal  in  civil  actions  and  actions  for 
debt.  TT  Certain  regulations  for  the  non  nlicnation  of  church 
tempomlitieHi,  which  could  not  be  accomplished  in  the  case  of 
Bisliops  without  the  consent  of  their  clergy,  or  by  the  Metro- 
politan without  the  sanction  of  the  episcopal  bench.  III.  The 
Law  of  Evidence;  2.  The  different  classes  of  evidenoe,  and  to 
what  extent,  ss  well  as  in  whtit  manner,  esch  was  admissible ;  3. 
The  amount  of  proof,  which  was  neoessaiy  under  various  cuoum- 
stances ;  4.  The  examination  of  witnesses,  and  the  competenoe  of 
the  sitting  Judge  to  compel  the  attendance  of  any  person,  whose 
testimony  might  be  8uppo5?ed  relevant  to  the  point  at  issue ;  ■  5. 
The  acceptance  or  refusal  of  Bail.  IV.  The  Liiw  of  Marriage  :  1. 
The  regulations  connected  witii  the  Settlement  of  the  dower,  and 
its  treatmeni ,  2.  The  share  of  the  wife  in  the  estate  of  her 
husband  daring  coverture,  and  her  daim  after  his  decease,  over 
and  above  the  dower,  to  the  free  and  absolute  use  of  any  pru}>erty, 
which  might  have  been  left  intestate.  V.  The  Law  of  Iidierit- 
ance,'  which  contained  provision  for  cases,  wliere  the  departed 
left  behind  him  sons  only,  or  daughters  only ;  2.  Or  both ;  3.  Or 

>  S^uHttmUfHdi  P'cnetia,  1477. 
s  Ibid.,  mp.  25.  >  Ibid.,      It.  ctp.  24-7. 
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neither,  in  which  instance,  if  no  heir-apparent  appeared  within  a 
stated  time,  it  vvaa  the  praotioe  to  pmohaae  the  estate  in  the 
name  of  the  Commune,  and  afterward  to  sell  it  by  aiiction ;  3. 

The  nile  for  the  partition  of  any  property,  which  might  have  l^cen 
left  to  several  jvcthoiis  in  co-]tarceny  or  in  common,  and  whicli  one 
of  the  co-lieirs  mij^liL  wisli  to  distribute ;  4.  Tlie  two  priuriples 
tliat  in  def»iult  of  other  issue,  children  born  out  of  wedlock  might 
anoceed  to  poeaeaaicn,  wherever  it  eoold  be  shown  that  the  paienta 
had  at  a  sabeequent  period,  and  prior  to  the  prepiuation  of  the 
will,  been  Uwfully  united;  and  aeoondly,  that  no  testament  or 
codicil  Qonld  be  prononnoed  valid,  by  which  a  child,  whether 
legitimate  or  otherwise,  was  totally  disinherited.  In  this  parti- 
cular the  Venetian  law  followed  tlie  Civil  Cmle.  It  was  the 
Zeffitima  Portio  of  Roman  jurisprudeuce.and  was  analogous  to  the 
Scottish  Leyitim.  VI.  Tlie  \ja,\s  of  Probate  and  Testamentary 
Jiuisdiction,  whereby,  among  other  points,  such  as  had  taken 
the  cowl  or  the  veil,  being  accounted  civilly  dead,  were  declared 
incompetent  to  make  wills,'  to  aooeeed  to  property,  or  to  ad« 
minister  the  property  of  otbera.  VII.  The  Law  of  Insolveooy, 
exhibiting  the  zdationa  between  Debtor  and  Creditor,  in  idbieh 
respect  the  Venetian  practice,  thou<j:h  undoubtedly  marked  by 
severity,  was  a  considerable  modification  of  the  Roman  Law.  It 
was  the  prsictice  to  advertise  defaultinj;  and  fraudulent  traders  by 
cry,  and  in  tlif  fourteenth  century  it  liad  become  usual  for  bank- 
rupt estates  to  be  wound  u])  by  the  conmH  dei  tnereatanti. 

The  Second  liook  of  tlie  SUitute,  embracing  hfteen  chapters 
only,  treated — I.  of  the  appointment  of  Guaidiaos  and  Trustees 
to  the  estates  of  Minors'  eiiid  Lunatics,  of  the  necessity  of  bringing 
forward  competent  and  proper  witnesses  to  prove  in  the  latter 
case,  that  the  patient  was  of  unsound  mind,  and  miahle  to  manage 
his  own  a£birB ;  2.  The  disposition  of  the  property  of  the  insane 
person ;  3.  The  rifjht  of  his  or  her  heir  or  heirs  to  succeed  to 
possession  in  due  course,  and  to  make  willn ;  4.  The  obligation 
imposed  on  the  Tnistee  to  Burrender  his  ehar^'e,  and  to  give  an 
account  ol  it8  iulminiutratiou,  in  the  event  of  the  lunatic  dying, 
or  recovering  the  use  of  his  faculties. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Divisions,  consisting  of  sixty-three  and 

*  HUiiuiidi  Veiudn.  «iit.  M7  7,  rap.  28. 

•  In  tbfl  OmUx  l'iih!ir,„-,(in,  (jiiutod  by  Filiasi,  Rurrchr^  188,  sppars  tlic 
petition  of  one  of  the  Celu  family  for  the  restitution  of  certain  pro|)crty,  which 
fi«d  been  uiguatly  taken  from  biu  during  his  minority,  his  j[iarcuts  or  guardians 
ItAving  di«d  ftbnwd. 
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thirty -six  chapters  respectively,  })ore — I.  Upon  the  Law  of 
Partnersliip.  IT.  l^pon  the  l.«iw  of  Landlord  and  Tenant,  among 
tlie  articles  of  the  latter  of  which  appears  a  provision  for  the 
ouiissiou  to  pay  rent,  and  .nimilar  contingencies.  IIL  Vpon  the 
Law  of  BoflBMnoaL 

The  Fifth  Section,  wbiofa  was  limited  to  eigbtoen  cbaptece, 
iiBB  of  a  aomewhat  mlfloeUaneoiia  nafeuie.  It  contained  aeveml 
isolated  clauses  lespecting  the  possession  and  descent  of  Property, 
and  the  chaiacter  of  Title'Deeds,  which  were  valid  only  when 
they  liore  the  signature  of  two,  at  leat^t,  of  the  Examiners  Thia 
liook  hkewisc  constituted  a  receptacle  for  ouc  of  the  stray  articie^j 
ou  the  Law  of  lasolvency,  which  sLrictly  heloii^cd  to  the  tii-st 
division,  but  whjcii  were  auittered  through  the  whole  body  of  the 
collection  without  much  regard  to  order  or  perspicuity.  This 
afasenoe  of  method,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  attempt  which 
had  been  made  to  digest  and  classify  the  contents  of  die  Statute* 
still  oontinued  to  be  a  leading  blendsh  in  a  system  which  was,  on 
the  wliole,  entitled  to  the  hi^^iest  enoomiuiu. 

The  farther  instalment  of  the  work  published  in  134G  '  com- 
]>rises  many  interesting  features,  while  it  is  liable  to  the  same 
objection,  as  regards  the  absence  of  order  and  classification.  Civil, 
criminal,  and  ecelef»ia«tical  matters  follow  one  another,  and  are 
mixed  up  together ;  and  there  are  certain  clauses  which  form 
supplemeutazy  enactments  to  the  Navlieal  Capitulm-y  heseafter 
described  Even  in  renting  the  entiie  ooipus  of  legislation  fiom 
the  earliest  period  down  to  1720.  the  superintendent  of  the 
collective  volume  prmted  in  1729  has  done  nothing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  collating  or  consolidating  his  material,  and  has  merely  pre- 
sented to  us  the  Labours  of  successive  ages  in  a  crude  and  raw  state. 
There  are  Books  i.-v.  of  the  StatnN'  TV)ok  vi .;  the  Statutes  of  the 
Judges  chary^et!  with  hearing  I'ditjuiis ,  a  series  of  Decrees  of 
various  kiuds  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century ;  the 
Pisani  Law  of  Appeal,  1492;  the  Practice  of  the  Palace  iu 
relation  to  leg>il  prooeduze;  Additions  to  the  Statutes  of  1242> 
1346  under  a  succession  of  Doges  from  1487  to  1677 :  Laws, 
Ordinances,  and  Decrees  of  various  Councils  in  Civil  Actions  or 
Causes :  A  Summary  in  alphabetical  fcnm  of  all  the  Laws,  which 
constitutes  the  sole  attempt  at  a  synopBi^  of  the  Contents. 

Besides  the  Slatvta  Vrneta  of  1720,  however,  there  were  the 
successive  coUectioiis  umde  by  Bartolommeo  Zamberti  in  the 

>  SkUuta  ftHfttn,  1729,  ^  7'i  et 
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sixteenth  centur}',  apparently  uo  longer  known,  and  tliose  of 
Giovanni  Finetti  and  Marino  Angeli,  commenced  in  1609  and 
not  completed  aud  published  till  1688  ;  aud  in  1685  the  Council 
of  Ten  caused  a  fair  copy  to  U'  made  of  all  the  ordmances  of  the 
Great  Council,  which  still  lemains  in  inanuacript  among  the 
Venetian  archives. 

About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  practice 
of  118U17  was  awwiming  dangerous  proportiooa;  the  foUowen  of 
the  caUmg,  both  Venetaans  and  foieignen,  wan  extraordinarily 
numenms ;  and  the  xates  of  interest,  which  they  had  grown  into 
the  habit  of  ocaoting,  werv  xoibitant  and  nunous.  It  waa 
thought  neceasarj'  to  check  the  progress  of  the  evil ;  and  in  the 
third  year  of  Zeno'a  administration,  a  resolution,  which  passed 
into  law,  was  carried  (June  10,  1254)  hy  the  Great  Council,  to 
the  effect  that  it  should  hereafter  l»e  unlawful  fur  any  person, 
whether  a  Ixjm  subject  of  the  liepui»lic  or  un  alien,  to  put  out 
money  to  usuiy.  or  to  caase  it  to  be  put  out  to  usuzy,  in  any 
wise,  at  home  or  abroadt  under  penalty,  for  the  fiiat  oflbnoe,  of  the 
foz^siture  of  tiie  whole  amount  so  invested  and  a  pecuniaiy  mulct, 
and  on  the  second  conviction,  of  undergoing  a  similar  punishment 
in  addition,  it  a  Venetian,  to  being  publicly  branded  as  a  money- 
lender, it  a  t'oreir^ner,  to  l^eing  expelled  from  the  l)o._ra<io.  It 
seems  likely  iliat  the  measure  ought  to  be  construed  in  a 
re«triuted  sense,  and  that  it  by  no  means  contemplated  the  legili- 
mate  current  quotation  on  the  Exchange ;  and  it  uiay  l>e  sus- 
pected, moreover,  that  it  was  directed  principally  against  the 
Jews,  for  whom,  although  there  m^t  be  a  larger  sympathy  at 
Yeniee  than  elsewhere,  tboe  was  no  willing  tolonation,  and  who 
may  hare  alrsady  began,  about  this  period,  to  render  themselves 
troublesome  and  obnoxious.  There  is  also  some  room  for  an 
hyjx)thesi8,  that  this  Usury  Act  of  1254  originated  among  the 
greater  Venetian  c«])italLsts,  and  that  the  legislation  was  therefore 
founded  on  a  belief  that  it  would  praetieally  (Mitail  inconvenience 
and  loss  only  on  the  smaller  traders  and  Heitrew  laokers,  hy 
whom  the  former  were  supplied  wiLh  money  on  certain  conditions. 

In  1288,^  a  statute  was  enacted  for  the  finrt;  time  in  the 
Great  Council  (September  27)  against  the  crime  of  Bigamy.  It 
waa  pnsmibed  by  this  law,  that  the  offender,  whether  a  Venetian 
or  a  foreigner  resident  in  Venice,  should  be  required  to  make 
restitution  of  any  property  which  he  might  liave  received  with  his 

*  Ltggi  criatiwli  dti  Strtttitriim  Dominto  Vmd^t  1701. 
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second  wile,  and  if  no  such  property  existed,  or  in  other  wofrds,  if 
money  bad  not  formed  the  inducement  to  the  tmnsaction,  he 
should  be  adjudged  to  pay  to  the  aggrieved  party,  that  is  to  say, 
the  womAD  whom  he  mi^t  have  inveigled  into  mondage  by  mia- 
lepresenting  his  existing  engsgementst  an  indemnity  of  100  iin 
within  a  stated  time,  or  in  defiemlt  to  nndeigo  a  twelTemonth'a 
imprisonment. 

In  the  laws  of  a  city,  where  mnnetar}'  transactions  were  neces- 
sarily so  constant  and  extensive,  it  was  natural  to  attiich  special 
weight  to  such  as  afVected  the  relations  between  Debtor  and 
Creditor,  and  laid  down  the  principle  of  operation  in  the  recovery 
of  claims,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  fraudulent  iusolveuta  On 
these  points,  tiierefoie,  it  is  not  astonishuqg  to  find  the  Statate 
moie  than  osnally  explicit  'Whenever  one  Venetian  desized  to 
open  a  oivil  action  against  anotheVp  it  was  naoesBaiy  for  him  to 
ptesttit  himself  in  the  first  instance  before  the  Doge  in  Common 
Pleas,  and  there  to  pray  for  a  Ministerial  or  licence  in  jure,  with 
an  onler  to  the  defendant  to  appear  nn  a  certain  day  in  ansrwer 
to  the  chaige.  If  the  ground  of  complaint  seenied  gotxl  and 
sufficient,  the  prayer  of  the  plaintiff  was  allowed :  and  the 
suhpaina  was  left  by  an  oflicer  of  the  Court  at  the  dwelling  of  the 
defendant,  whose  absenoe  ficom  home  was  not  admissible,  under 
oidinary  ciicamstanoes,  as  a  plea  of  igpioannos.  If  at  the 
appointed  time  the  defendant  appeared,  a  space  of  four  days  from 
the  date  of  service  was  granted  to  him  for  the  ptupose  of  obtain- 
log  ooonsel ;  and  on  the  expiration  of  that  term  legal  proceedings 
were  suffered  to  coitiTnencc.  In  difficult  and  complicated  cases, 
the  Bench  often  fo  md  itself  imable  to  arrive  at  an  immediate 
decision  on  the  facts  before  it ;  and  in  such  circumstances  sentence 
was  necessarily  deferred.  In  this  manner  suits  and  litigations 
were  sometimes  prolonged  over  several  years;  instances  were 
known  in  which  their  duntion  exhansted  several  lives: 

When  it  happened,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  defendant  neglected 
to  reply  to  the  summ<ms  either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  sod  the  suit 
of  the  plaintiff  appeared  to  be  just,  the  law  provided  that  the 
Judge  should  grant  an  order,  which  forbad  the  recusant  at  his 
peril  to  leave  the  Dogado,  unless  the  defendant  himself  or  his  friends 
were  in  a  position  to  offer  sufticient  bail.  In  criminal  proceedings, 
at  all  events,  the  unlawful  withdrawal  from  jurisdiction  was  known 
as  "  breaking  the  confines,"  and  entailed  a  8p«'cial  penalty. 

The  judicial  writ  xemained  in  foioe  during  a  twelvemonth. 
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when  a  second  and  defioitiTe  nunmonB  was  ieeued  by  the  Court 
on  the  flBme  nndeEstending  ae  xq^uded  the  choice  of  oounBel,  as  in 

the  precedtng  instanoeL  If  the  defendant  still  continued  to  be  a 
de&ulter,  no  farther  grace  was  extended  to  him ;  and  after  re- 
crivin<7  on  oath  the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff  and  bis  witnesses, 
judgment  was  recorded  against  the  abeentce 

Such  was  tlie  form  of  proeedure,  in  at  ik-hs  for  delut  and  otlier 
civil  suits  when  the  amount  involved  upward  of  fifty  lire  di  ^uxvli, 
in  the  bishoprics  of  Caorlo,  Malamoooo  and  Toioello.  In  ^ 
other  dioceses,  or  in  cases  where  the  debt  or  other  daim  fell 
below  each  an  amount,  the  Court  declined  to  grant  a  second 
sommons.  Tlian  the  adoption  for  political  pmposes  of  the 
ecclesiastical  divisions  of  a  State,  nothing  was  more  common  at 
that  time  ;  l»ut  the  origin  of  the  inequality  of  civil  rights  lay  in 
goTiie  ancient  franchise  accorded  to  the  favoured  localities  at  a 
period  wlieu  the  Republic  wa«  alternately  swayed  by  the  con- 
tending factions  of  Malamocco  and  Heraclia, 

It  was  one  of  the  principles  laid  down  iu  the  Statute,  that 
neither  the  proseoutoar  nor  his  counsel  should  be  suflfarsd  to  Gross- 
question  or  intemgate  tlie  opposite  party  in  a  vexatious  spirit  or 
from  an  unfair  motive.  The  aooeptanoe  or  rsfuasl  <^  hall  was  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Bench. 

The  writ  iVe  exeat,  which  th»  Judge  was  enjoij^  on  no 
account  to  nv^n  without  mature  consideration,  affected  the  per- 
sonahty  of  an  insolvent  well  as  his  freedom.  In  case  of 
default,  or  inal)ility  to  Hali.sfy  tlie  demands  of  the  plaintiff,  a 
di»traiut  was  usually  made  on  Iiis  goodB  and  chattels,  and  he  was 
committed  to  prison,  until  some  satisfactory  arrangement  oould  be 
oonoluded.  It  was  neoesaaiy,  howevw,  that  the  complainant 
should  be  able  and  willing  to  produce,  if  required,  his  legal 
authorisation  for  prooeeduig  to  extiemiti^:  for  his  omission  or 
refusal  at  once,  and  ipsofaeto,  destroyed  the  validity  of  bis  dsim ; 
and  the  action  thereby  Iax>sed. 

In  receivincT  evidence,  considerable  caution  wiiH  obBcrved.' 
Affidavits  made  at  C'onstjintinople  wptp  invalifl.  nnless  signed  by 
the  Venetian  Bailo."  The  wituesseB,  who  mii^ht  have  been 
brought  forward  on  either  side,  were  severally  »ind  separately 
subjected  by  the  Bench,  prior  to  the  eommenoement  of  the  trials 
to  a  sBSTObing  examination ;  and  if  it  became  apparent*  from  their 
conflicting  and  contmdictorjr  statements,  that  they  had  been 
1  SbUttti  di  Vtndia,  1477,  capb  35.  *  lUd.,  cb.  80. 
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oonnipted  or  attborned,  their  testiiiiony  ipu  rejected  aa  worthleea 

It  was,  moreover,  in  the  competence  of  a  jud^^'c  to  call  on  any 
person  who  was,  or  even  who  was  supposwi  to  he,  in  possession  of 
infonaation  of  a  relevant  kind,  to  attend  the  trial ;  and  if  such 
penjon  ouiitteii  to  respond  to  the  summons  without  asaigning  an 
adequate  reason  for  his  conduct,  the  judge  had  farther  the  power 
to  inflict  a  penalty  for  oontempt  of  the  Court. 

The  pvelimiiiaiy  examination  of  witneaaee  b^ore  the  on 
oath  may  eeem  to  have  entitled  the  pnxMdme  of  whioh  it  con- 
stituted  part  to  the  appellation,  in  literal  strictness,  of  Trial  hy 
Jury.^  The  jurymen  were  not  then  understood  to  he  twelve 
individuals,  empanneller!  and  removed  from  external  influences 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  ])oiuta  of  fact ;  hut  they  were  such 
perstynB  merely  as  were  ascertjiiued,  after  due  in(niiry,  to  be  best 
acquainted  with  the  chamcter  oi  the  accused,  and  to  he  moHt 
oompetent  to  give  endenee  on  the  chaige  under  oawidBiatient  or 
on  the  case  at  iaaue.  They  were  the  neighboioe^  perhaps,  of  the 
defendant,  his  gOBsipe,  or  his  acquaintancea  They  weie  those 
with  whom  he  had  been  last  seen  walking,  or  ivith  whom  he  had 
last  had  money  transactions.  Their  sole  function  was  to  make 
deposition*? ;  the  Bench  was  the  judge  of  questions  of  fact  as  well 
as  of  questions  of  law.  The  niedifFval  jury  was  as  totally  distinct 
from  the  modern  jury  as  the  statesiuan^shiyi  of  the  age  of  Petrarch 
was  distinct  from  that  of  the  nineteenth  centur}'. 

Judgments  were  doubtless  in  many  cases  delivered  by  word 
of  mouth  bom  the  Bench;  but  in  difficult  or  important  suits  or 
trials  we  have  evidence  to  satisfy  us  tiiat  it  was  customaiy  to 
commit  the  decree  to  writing,  and  read  it  in  Court,  The  mode 
in  which  the  Doge  sometimes  subscribed  such  documents  is 
illustrated  by  an  abundance  of  extant  records ;  and  in  an  instru- 
ment on  parchment  of  8th  April  1308  ^  we  observe  the  sub- 
scrii)tion  (»n  the  part  of  the  reii^ning  prince,  Pietro  Gmdenigo, 
accompanied  by  those  of  three  judges  who  sat  at  the  hearing  of 
the  case.  The  body  of  the  Mi?,  is  in  the  handwriting  of  a 
priest  (Memsus  /V««iy<0r),  and  was  dmwn  up  under  the  direction 
of  the  Doge  or  his  judicial  sabordinates.  The  process  of  anest 
or  capiat  in  civil  suits  was  cairied  out  by  setgeants  or  apparitors, 
of  whom  the  precise  antiquity  is  not  known,  but  who  in  the 
thirteenth  century  were  sufficiently  established  and  notorious  to 

I  See  Prior's  Anei«nt  Daniak  SaOadi,  BL  62. 
*  Origiaal  aold  at  Sothebj'fl  vpnm  in  189S. 
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give  their  name  to  a  street,  the  Huga  domorum  de  sergentihus, 
where,  no  doulit,  as  with  us,  persons  under  iletention  were  lodged 
pending  pruuiedings.  The  Domua  de  Sergcntibus  was  a  imaging- 
house. 

The  jozidioal  eystem  of  the  Bepul  hc,  copious  and  explicit 
enough  on  thoee  points  which  more  or  leas  nearly  tonohed  its 
interest  as  a  oommeicial  Stst^  is  silent  on  many  others  to  whioh 
we  find  piominenoe  elsewheve  accorded.  Theze  is  no  indication  in 
the  Statutes  of  an  attempt  or  desire  to  treat  the  cleigjr  as  a 
separate  and  favoured  caste.  The  members  of  the  church  enjoyed 
their  civil  rights,  and  at  the  same  time  were  n'<|ii)r»'(1  to  di^^cbarpc 
their  civil  obligittions ;  and  many  of  them  atuiiued  <^Teat  iuUuenoe 
auil  wealth.  Nor  do  we  encounter  any  provisioii  iur  challenges, 
duels,  wagers  of  battle,  and  other  feudal  observances  or  practices ; 
axid  the  omission  is  not  due,  as  we  become  awaze,  to  the  exonption 
of  Veoioe  finm  the  feudal  system,  hut  must  be  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  peculiar  constitution,  whidi  had  begun  to  assume  a 
definite  and  concrete  form,  before  the  crusades  and  the  principles 
of  chivalry  acquired  appreciable  force.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
period  of  corruption  and  decline,  the  practice  of  duelling  was  by 
no  means  unknown,  although  it  was  in  connection  with  afiaiis  ol 
galknlry  nither  than  affairs  of  honour. 

The  pages  of  the  J^ro mission  of  Crime  are  not  unstained 
by  that  barbarous  spirit  which  has  ohanotajaed  the  criminal 
legislation  of  all  ages  and  of  almost  emy  people  down  to  com- 
pamtively  leoent  times.  Tet  there  were  some  respects  in  which 
the  Yttietaan  laws  of  the  thirteenth  centiury  exhibited  a  greater 
degree  of  mildness  than  the  laws  of  other  countries  in  the 
eighteenth.  Such  was  the  case  \vith  regard  to  bigamy,  coining, 
iij  1  forgery,  the  last  of  which  ^\as  naturally  viewed  in  a  less  grave 
aspect  at  a  jieriod  when  the  Hyst<;m  of  paper  currency  was  hardly 
known.  It  in  obvious,  at  the  same  time,  that  Some  margin  is  to 
be  allowed  for  the  discrepancy  which  invariably  exists  between 
the  letter  of  the  law  and  its  practical  application ;  and  it  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  a  mass  of  unoonaolidated  legislation 
a  more  or  less  considerable  number  of  enactments,  dating  from 
remote  ep(xhs  or  owing  their  origin  to  peculiar  circumstances,  will 
always  be  foimd  which,  though  nominally  and  strictly  enforceable, 
have  Inng  grown  out  ut'  ]ir.ietice  or  memnrv.  At  Venice,  as  else- 
where, the  Bench  had  the  expr  ss  ])o\\\'r  ot  mitigating  ^  the 

1  Statuti  di  Fendia,  2nd  edit.  1477,  o»|k.  23,  U  alibi. 
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statiitorj  penalty,  or  of  recommendin<j^  to  mercy ;  and  it  may  l)e 
fairer  to  look  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Promission  aa 
exhibiting  the  extreme  point  ut'  rigour  to  which  jubtice  might  be 
Btiotched  than  the  oidinaiy  character  of  its  adxiiiiiistiati<m  in  the 
Dogido.^ 

TheCt  and  laicenj  vrete  the  offSonoes  with  which  the  Yenetian 
lawgivm  dealt  most  severely.  like  onnelTea  in  (hia  nineteenth 
centuiy*  they  treated  oflfoooes  against  property  as  more  heinous 
than  those  ap:aiu«L  the  })er8on.  The  world  has  not  outgrown  tliis 
sentiment.  Even  in  England,  with  all  its  boasted  refinement,  a 
man  may  steal  a  g«K».se  and  maim  las  wile  for  lile  nearly  on  tlie 
same  terms.  In  cHseiS  where  the  amount  or  the  value  of  the 
property  extiaoted  exceeded  not  ten  soldi,  and  where  tha»  was 
no  pioof  of  a  tomsx  conviction,  he  or  she  was  allowed  to  eeoape 
with  a  flogging.  But  on  a  second  offence  the  sentence  was  moDB 
than  proprationably  hMvy ;  and  aocoiding  to  the  gravity  of  the 
crime  and  the  character  of  the  offender,  it  ascended  in  a  graduating 
scale  to  capital  punishment,  which  was  awarded  in  those  instances 
where  the  amount  was  upward  of  forty  lire.  If  the  condemned 
person  was  a  man,  he  wa.s  hanged  between  the  Eed  Columns;  if 
a  woman,  she  was  put  to  death  in  such  manner  as  the  judge 
might  think  proper  to  direct.  • 

Forgers  and  coinera  weie  adjudged  to  lose  one  hand.  Buiglaiy 
with  violence,  rape,  and  aduitoy  weie  punidied  with  the  mntik* 
tion  of  a  hand  and  exoculation,  nnleas,  in  tiie  two  latter  caaee,  the 
culprit  was  in  a  position  to  offer  a  suitable  and  sufficient  indemnity 
to  the  injured  party.    Simple  buiglaiy  was  treated  as  theft. 

On  conviction,  a  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  iinprisonrnent ;  lo 
mutilatiun  by  the  loss  of  one  or  more  limbs,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  had  V)een 
committed;  or  to  death.  Of  capital  punishment  there  were 
several  kinds :  starvation,  decapitation,  strangulation,  breaking  on 
the  wheel,  and  hanging.  The  fint  was  accounted  the  most  etosA. ; 
the  second  was  genemlly  adopted  by  pvefepanoe  in  cases  of  political 
conspiracy ;  the  third  was  the  least  ignominious ;  and  the  gibbet 
or  submersion  was  the  common  method  of  disposing  of  ordinary 
malefactors  who  were  adjudged  to  suffer  the  extreme  penalty. 

Where  a  culprit  was  to  be  publicly  hanged,  the  scaffold  was 

1  BomftDin,  viiL  HI,  furnUlies  a  quotation  from  the  Memoirt*  of  Leopold 
Cnrti,  illmtratiiiig  the  woMmim  of  itmigBn  ia  the  equity  of  the  Venetian  dvil 
]aw:  "Ramus  ad  boDos  VenetoB  qui  jadicant  aeeiutdum  aUcigata  et  piobftta,  at 

bene  judic&ut." 
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erected  either  1)etween  the  granite  Columns  or  at  one  of  t!ie 
casements  of  the  palace  looking  toward  the  Pia/zetta,  aud  an 
additional  ignominj  was  the  suspension  of  the  body  after  death 
head  downwards.  At  Chilluu  they  seem  Lo  hii\e  suspended  the 
condemned  from  one  of  the  pillaxs  inside  the  prison,  and  then  to 
ham  let  the  nmaiiui  dzop  into  the  lake  thiough  a  sliding  trup  or 
panel  An  analogoua  oontiiTance  eziated  at  Venice;  but  the 
secret  executions  tljere  were  usually  accomplished  by  the  oord  or 
cloth  (panfUedlo).  In  one  case,  which  occurred  in  1622,  a  noble- 
man  liad  been  privately  strangled  in  the  night,  and  was  suhse' 
quently  hanged  by  his  feet  between  the  columns. 

Quartering  was  also  j^art  of  the  Venetian  code,  and  one 
instance  is  known  where  a  criminal  was  quartered  aliAe.  It  ia 
extremely  probable  that  a  graduating  scale  of  remuneration  for 
the  various  fiomis  of  punishment  was  provided,  as  we  find  such  to 
have  been  the  case  elsewhere ;  but  no  document  directly  illustrating 
this  point  has  yet  fiUIen  under  our  obeervatioa  At  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  centin-}-,  a  man 
ooold  be  boiled  in  oil  for  24  florins,  burned  alive  for  14,  and 
hanged  for  10.^  To  break  on  the  wheel  cost  5  florins  30 
kreutzers,  while  putting  on  the  rack,  Ijranding  the  back  or 
forehead,  and  slitting  the  ear  or  nom,  brought  the  o]>erator  five 
florins  only.  The  executioner  at  Venice  was  not  infrequently  an 
alien  or  at  least  a  peiaon  not  a  native  of  the  city.  The  individual 
who  stnu^led  the  two  Ganmiesi  in  1406  is  described  as  a  Sehiawme 
or  Dalmatian  Slav.  Evelyn  saw  a  novel  form  of  ezeeution 
between  the  Bed  Columns  in  1646;  the  culprit,  who  had 
murdered  his  master,  had  his  head  chopped  oft'  "  !  y  an  axe  that 
slid  down  a  frame  of  tind)er,"  the  executioner  striking  the  axe 
with  a  l>eetle.    This  was,  in  fact,  a  forerunner  of  the  guillotine. 

In  tlie  starving  process,*  the  condemned,  having  been  led  to 
the  Campanile,  waa  there  inclosed  in  a  large  wooden  cage  with 
iron  bars,  suspemled  by  a  strong  chain  from  a  pole  attached  to  the 
building ;  and  he  was  fed  on  a  diminishing  aale  with  bread  and 
water  which  he  received  by  letting  down  a  cord  (so  strong  is  the 
love  of  lifiel),  until  the  unfortunate  wxatdi,  exposed  to  every 
weather,  perished  of  cold,  hungo;  and  misery.  Such  was  a  method  <^ 
punishment  in  extreme  cases,  which  is  known  t  •  li ave  prevailed 
largely  in  the  Peninsula  during  the  dark  ages,  and  to  the  invention 
of  which  the  Venetians  are  not  believed  to  Ix;  entitled. 

1  Antiquary^  yi.  228.  '  Q«Uiciolii,  MmoriCt  lib.  i  o.  8. 
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The  yaudcal  Cnpitii/an/ ^y-peaTed  for  the  tiret  time  duriiijL:  tlio 
admiuistratiou  oi"  the  dt^e  I'ielru  Ziani  from  1205  to  1229  ;  aud 
it  was  reproduced  in  an  amplified  form  thirty  yearn  later,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  doge  Zeno  (1252-1268).  Ad  unique  copy  of 
the  Capitulaiy  of  1255  was  among  the  Quiiim  MSS.,  wbeie  it 
had  lain  neglected  and  foigotten  dazing  many  centoiies,  when  it 
waa  tmnsoribed  by  C^oioianQS,  and  iudhided  by  him  in  hie  ool* 
lection  of  the  Barhetrorvm  hgea  €Mgi«ieB}  But  a  code  of 
mercantile  marine  was  compiled  by  order  of  the  Senate,  and 
published  in  1786,  and  it  is  observable  that  its  appearance  was 
almost  simultaneous  with  that  brought  out.  under  the  auspiccn  fif 
the  Freneli  GoverniiiWil,  which  nxHjmiiien  lrd  the  \^r\t  of  nobility 
to  deserving  naval  officers — a  course  wiucii  the  Venetian  repre- 
sentative at  Phns  commended  to  the  imitation  ol  his  own  oountiy, 
foigetfiil  of  the  &ct  that  at  Venice  eveiy  naval  commander  was 
aheady  a  patrician. 

The  whole  Capitulaiy  is  ctmo^ved  in  a  sensible  and  judicious 
spirit ;  the  woiding  of  every  article  is  litoid  and  unequivocal ;  and 
the  minuteness,  with  which  every  jwiint  touching  the  tonnage, 
rigging,  ami  equipment  of  a  vessel  is  treated  iu  detail,  is  liighly 
admirable.  It  serves  to  indicate  the  degree  of  importance,  wliicli 
the  Republic  attached  to  the  preservation  of  her  Mercantile 
Marine  in  a  doe  state  of  efficiency. 

The  code*  is  divided  into  128  chapters;  but  its  contents 
may  be  classified  under  certain  heada  L  1,  The  poundage  of 
vessels ;  2,  thd  method  of  selecting  the  cnw,  and  the  number 
of  anchotB  to  be  <»aried  which,  as  well  as  the  complement  of 
seamen,  was  proportionable  to  the  actual  burden  of  a  ship. 
II.  1,  The  reciprocal  obligations  of  the  seaman  and  his  employer; 
2,  the  signature  of  articles ;  3,  the  payment  of  wages  to  the  crew, 
with  tiie  y)eualty  of  omission  or  refusjil ;  4,  the  punislunent  of 
desertion.  III.  1,  the  anniug  aud  victualling  of  ships;  2,  the 
allowaoce  of  wine,  water,  flour,  and  biscuit ;  3,  the  wei^t  of  metal, 
in  tlM  foim  of  balistie  and  otiier  projectiles,  as  well  aa  the  descrip^ 
tion  of  side-aims  and  pikes  with  which  vessels  should  be  fioniabed 
acooidii^  to  thdr  poundage  IV.  1,  The  lading  of  vessels,  and 
the  measurement  of  the  caigo,  which  was  to  be  taken  at  a  port  by 
the  local  authorities,  m  a  precaution  against  the  practice  of  exces- 
sive lading ;  2,  the  penalty  attached  to  the  infiingem^t  of  the 

'  Jiarbtirvi-itni  leges  aiitiquuc,  1792,  5  vols,  folio. 
auUuti  et  offiini  di  ycnetia,  1477 ^  sign  K*,  et  »eq» 
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pivscribed  Btacdard,  which  wats  n  fine  aitm  inUiiu'  l'>  double  the 
value  of  the  goods  found  on  board  beyond  the  legitiiniitc  quantity. 

V.  1,  The  disposition  of  the  oaigo;  2,  the  oliligatiou  ot  the  con- 
stgnee  or  consignees  to  remove  his  or  their  property,  upon  doe 
notioe  being  given,  within  two  dajs  afiber  anival,  or  in  definlt  to 
forfeit  two  lire  a  day  until  the  kw  was  complied  with,  saving 
always  those  oases  in  which  sufBcient  cause  oonld  be  shown  for  the 
demonage;  3,  the  illegality  of  storing  goods  between  deoka 

VI.  The  expenses  of  pilotage,  which  devolved  on  the  o^'ner. 

VII.  1,  The  appointment  of  ship's  clerks;  2,  their  functions,  and 
the  character  of  the  articles  which  they  were  required  to  suljscrihe. 

VIII.  The  reparation  of  damage  and  loss,  which  might  accrue  from 
various  causes,  and  the  regulations  as  to  unM;uworthy  ships.  IX. 
The  duties  and  obligations  of  the  Master,  whether  he  was  the 
owner  as  well  as  captain,  or  merely  the  latter.  X.  The  relative 
authority  of  the  Master  and  the  local  lepieeentatives  of  the  Govem- 
ment  at  home  and  abroad. 

Vessels  were  reckoned  by  the  pound,  not  by  the  ^  Tlie 
Miliarinm  wa8  1000  poimds.  In  the  tAvelftli  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  hanlly  any  vp.^isels  were  found  to  exct-ed  1000  or  1050 
tnUinrm,  i.e.,  about  4U0  tons.  The  utmost  length  was  200  feet 
at  the  keel. 

AU  ships  were  marked  at  a  certain  point  on  one  or  both  sides, 
as  a  water-line,  with  the  figure  of  the  Cross.  Duzing  the  fiist 
five  yeats  of  service,  the  owner  was  at  liberty  to  lade  two  feet  and 
a  qusxter  above  this  point.    In  the  sixth  year  the  stsndsid  fell  to 

two  feet ;  and  subsequently  to  the  seventh,  not  more  than  a  foot 
and  a  half  of  water  lieyond  the  Cross  was  pennisj^ible.  The  char- 
acter of  the  ]>enalty  is  recorded  above,  and  it  may  here  be  added 
that  tlic  (lovernment  rebcrveil  to  itself  the  light  of  levying  on  the 
most  vahialile  portion  of  the  cargo. 

The  principle  of  uiariue  insurance  or  underwriting  was  in  full 
foKoe  at  Venice  in  1564,  when  a  vessel  and  caigo,  loading  at 
Ooostsntincple  for  Venioe,  the  property  of  Domenigo  Doodo, 
Brothers  sod  Co.,  was  nndeiwritten  by  loranio  Bembo  and  Giacoino 
Bagazoni,  on  khulf  of  a  syn  liV  it?  of  fifteen,  for  2000  ducats  for 
a  premium  of  150  ducats.  The  ship  was  lost,  and  the  insurers 
received  a  bill  for  1910  ducats  drawn  in  favour  of  Duodo  and  Co. 
on  the  banks  of  Pipuni  and  Corn  r^  It  is  characteristic  enough 
that  the  policy  ot  lUHurauce  ot  tho.^e  days  commenced  with  Laus 

*  Calendar  <tf  State  Riper$  (Veaetiaa  Serial). 
VOL.  U  »3 
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2Va  and  ooadiided  wilh /4l(fM /a  isim/  A  eoriiras  oaae  ooetitied 
in  1588,  where  100  begs  of  cunanto,  oonaigofld  from  Yenioe  to 
London,  and  iiiBuied  at  16  per  oentk  were  damaged  by  die  leakage 
of  wiim    The  ooPBignfle  deelined  to  aooept  them,  and  the  matter 

was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  two  grocers,  John  Hyde  (ancestor 
of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon)  and  Eichard  Aldvvorth,  wlio  rated  the  \osB 
on  each  bug  at  40  Khilluii^s  This  award  \va«  upheld  l»y  T^ld 
Chancellor  Hatton,  and  eurulied  an  a  btatute  tor  future  guidance 
and  government. 

It  requires  a  rather  strong  effort  of  the  imagination  on  our 
pert  with  an  overorowded  Bar  and  an  interaunabto  toll  of 
attotoejB,  to  sealiae  a  condition  of  the  law,  when  ita  eiqionenta 
and  profoooors  were  earaeediiiglj  few,  when  no  digeated  body  ol 
atatatee  was  open  to  reference,  and  where  nine  laymen  out  of  ten 
were  not  only  unable  to  read  a  legal  document,  but  to  comprehend 
it,  when  it  was  read  to  them.  In  early  times  a  complainant  in  a 
civil  cause  held,  so  to  speak,  his  own  brief ;  and  for  a  great  length 
of  time  the  only  trained  practitioners  were  the  Advocates  of  the 
Commune,  who  took  charge  of  oiminal  proceedings,  and  were  the 
legal  advieeza  of  the  Bxeoutive,  the  atiU  anterior  Advocate  of 
the  Palace,  who  watohed  and  aafbguaided  the  1^1  inteneta  of 
the  ddoal  timnie,  and  the  lay  advoeatee  of  monaateriea  common 
to  othor  countries.  But,  in  the  case  of  Uie  Republic  and  other 
medieBval  atates,  the  oliental  relations  which  subsisted  between 
large  f»ectiona  of  the  poorer  classes  and  the  great  houses  furnished 
a  certain  protection  against  iujustic*^  to  a  jxjriion  of  the  com- 
munity, which  would  have  otherwise  iuand  it  impossible  to  make 
its  voice  heaxd  in  an  urdiuar)'  tribunal.  It  alsu  appears  easy  to 
see  how,  under  such  a  federal  oonetitutioa  as  Venice  long  possessed, 
the  nofake  mi^t  drfeat  the  ends  of  jiutke,  and  shield  their 
dependents  and  suppotten  from  the  legitimate  operation  of  the 
law.  But,  apart  from  special  considerations,  the  language  of 
BtatateSk  in  common  with  that  of  treaties,  has  always  been  apt  to 
produce  a  misleading  impression  on  tlie  student,  who  meipely  con- 
siders the  text  vrithout  allowing  for  coutingenciea  The  ])robability 
is  that  no  country  in  the  world  ever  produced  so  vast  a  body  of 
laws,  enactments,  and  ordinances  as  the  Republic,  and  that  no 
country  possessed  so  many  which  were  virtually  iiiopecutive. 
Many  laws  were,  in  a  praotioal  aense,  dcmmant,  until  eome 
emeigenoy  arose  to  foioe  attention  to  their  provisiona.  Othen 
were  set  aside,  if  it  seemed  to  the  Government^  under  araeptional 
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circumstances,  to  l«e  n€!cess.irv  to  dispense  with  them.  In  criminal 
CHses,  where  a  ]>olitic.id  «|uestion  was  involved,  r<i])id  and  arbitrary 
action  was  the  invariable  course ;  but  the  Italian  did  not  view 
ofiences  against  the  person,  even  when  they  reached  homicide, 
with  the  same  eyes  as  othefB  an  aocustomed  to  do,  iiiil«88  the 
victim  was  some  one  of  lank  and  influeooe.  The  civil  aide, 
while  it  existed  and  worked  on  the  oatmaible  pnneiplB  of  equality 
of  rights  for  every  Venetian,  laboured  under  the  eazne  disadvantage 
and  reproach  as  the  civil  side  in  all  places  and  under  all  ^sterns, 
but  more  especially  in  former  times  and  in  regions  more  or  less 
subject  to  Oriental  sentiment.  Tn  regard  to  the  real  distance 
l)etween  legislation  on  pajter  and  legislation  in  fact  there  is  the 
peculiarly  noteworthy  maxim,  that  the  Venetians  were  in  these 
matters  more  given  to  taUdi^  than  doing. 
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Police — Primitive  sj8t«m — Stgnori  di  Natte — Chuine.  alia  Pa<» — Sbirri — Putporti 
— ^The  Bimvo— Primns — Frimitivv  ptaoM  of  detention — Oolloqaial  namM  tat 
thoni — The  TorriccUn,  Orhn,  (Iholm,  and  Catolda  priaous — The  Temi- 
nuova — Cnrreri  Foi  ti  or  di  HijUo — Cukbrated  inmates  of  some  of  ilitse  |»iacea 
— Classification  of  pnaonera  in  1441 — Sei>anition  of  civil  and  criminal 
offenders  And  of  th«  «e»»— Tba  /^kmM--Coin|iMiMa  of  YcnetiMi  vith  etb«r 
prison  tjiltmoM, 

Ths  preservation  of  the  public  ])ecice  devolved  in  the  first  iostAlloe 
on  the  Capi  cU'  Sat i en  or  Chiefs  of  the  Wards,  under  whom  were 
the  Capi  de'  Contradi  ur  Chiefs  <  f  the  Streets ;  and  subordinated 
to  the  latter  agaiu  was  a  certain  StritT  of  ORicials,  denominated 
Custodi  or  Watchmen.  These  patrolled  t'lt-  ^^ireets  and  canals, 
and  took  into  custody  any  refractory  vagrants  and  any  troublesome 
passengers  by  land  or  water,  reporting  them  to  their  immediate 
Capo,  who,  in  bis  turn,  snbinitted  the  dzcamslaiioes  to  the  oon- 
ddeiatioii  of  his  duet  the  Capo  Del  SestiBra  The  latter,  who 
ivaa  a  tpedes  of  stipendiaiy  magiatiate,  poeaaaaed  the  power  of 
disposing  of  petty  offences,  or  of  inflicting  summaij  penaltieB  of 
a  light  nature  and  short  terms  of  impnsonuient.  But  in  cases 
where  the  delinquency  happened  to  be  of  a  graver  complexior)  the 
Chief  of  the  Ward  simply  committed  the  prisoner  for  trial  1  <  ^  le 
the  Judges  of  the  Palace  or  other  trilmnal,  or,  when  that  Board 
had  been  eulabliuhed,  handed  ium  over  to  the  Signori  di  Kutte. 

Ihece  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Chie&  of  the  Waide,  the 
Chieft  of  the  Stveete,  and  the  Watehmen,  with  their  graduated 
lunctionB,  lepieaent  the  genu  of  a  ajstem  which  waa  afterwatd 
carried  to  much  higher  perfection,  and  which  tenninated,  as 
it  migbt  have  been  exi>ected  to  tenninate  under  a  Government 
with  such  tendencies,  in  the  conversion  of  these  offioera  of  the 
peace  into  a  jiolitical  organ  and  a  secret  service. 

There  are  rtomo  missing  links  between  the  police  of  the 
thirteenth  and  the  police  of  tiie  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  ceu- 
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turies,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  supply.  In  the  dow  transition 
which  the  office  of  Custode  underwent,  it  was  necessanly  divested 
of  that  simplicity  which  originally  1  >elon;Lj;e(l  to  it.  Tho  Republic 
waa  in  this  rr-pppct  far  from  being  in  the  rear  of  her  neighbom-s 
and  contemporaries ;  and  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  "\'euetiau 
constable  of  the  tliirteeuth  and  foiurteenth  centuries  was  at  least 
as  efiBcient  a  guardian  of  tlie  Peace  of  my  Lord  the  lJu<^e,  as  the 
I^lieib  Bixtemtih-oe&tuxy  chaxacter,  which  Shakspear  has  im- 
morta]iaed  in  Dogbeny. 

In  a  metropoiliB,  where  didl  tumults  long  continued  to  be 
80  fieqaent,  and  where  private  plots  and  assassinations  were  so 
common,  the  existence  of  a  numeious  and  efficient  body  of  watch- 
men became  a  point  of  the  utmost  consequence ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  series  of  flagitious  crimes  was  powerfully  iubtruiuental  in 
producing  the  development  and  extension  of  the  system. 

The  Sigtiori  di  Js'otte,  whom  every  incident  of  a  criiuinal  tenor 
in  the  oouibb  of  the  .Annals  has  brought  onder  notice,  appear  to 
have  arisen  as  an  institation  under  this  title  posteiior  to  the  dis> 
tribntion  of  the  city  into  S^ien  ot  Wards  in  the  twelitii  century ; 
and,  agreeably  to  this  municipal  arrangement,  they  were  six  in 
number.  They  combined  the  functions  of  the  superintendent  of 
polici?  and  the  commissioner  of  sewers.  In  common  with  other 
puMii'  bo(Uei»,  they  had  their  own  code  'l<:'f'TM'Tij:  tbeir  <lutio8  ;tnd 
juriedjcLiou,  which  comprised  on  the  one  hand  a  pert«;iiial  sur- 
veillance by  night  over  the  CiipiUd,  and  on  the  other  control  over 
the  repair  of  bridges  and  highways. 

The  reason  for  this  dualism  was  perhaps  the  exoepticnal 
opportunity  which  the  board  eigoyed  of  observing  during  thdr 
constant  visits  to  all  parts  of  the  dty  any  pdnte  which  required 
attention.  They  were  even  charged  in  1241  with  the  execution 
of  a  decree  of  the  Great  Council  regarding  the  glass  fdmaoes,  and 
directed  to  add  the  clause  to  their  capitulary. 

These  functionaries,  who  were  often  patricians  of  high  family, 
seem  to  have  occupied  a  position  analogous  to  tliat  of  the  Koman 
triumvir i}    Their  office  in  lo41  is  shown  to  have  been  on  the 

teireno  w  basement^  over  wfaidi  at  that  point  of  time  the  new 
saloon  of  the  Great  Coonoil  was  appointed  to  be  builti  and  to 
be  supported  on  columns,  with  an  open  staiioase  leading  to  the 

apartment.    The  Signori  in  fact  were  lodged  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  old  eamtroUi,  and  their  quartan  iwobahly  had  a  direct  com- 
*  BdcWt  QtOXm  by  Mftcdf«^  prindp. 
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munioatioii  with  these.  The  designatum  oaniee  with  it  the  ex- 
dosive  idea  of  nocturnal  jurisdiction,  and  at  the  outset  the  Lords 
of  the  Night  were  douhtless  called  into  existence  to  supplement 
and  oversee  the  Watch.  But  their  functions  gradually  extended, 
and  down  to  the  time  when  the  Eepubiio  provided  itself  with  a 
corps  of  Sbirri  and  the  Memr  Orande  or  Capo^  thore  iras  no  otber 
polioe  exeoutive  to  protect  the  capital  and  canj  out  tlie  ovdea  of 
ooQiusihb 

We  have  had  oocBBion  to  recoid  tiie  praoantiona  idiich  the 

Council  of  Ten  in  1810,  at  the  very  outset  of  its  career,  while 
tlie  Quirini-Tiepolo  conspiracy  was  yet  fresh  in  all  minds,  concerted 
with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  public  onler  and  safety.  But 
previously  to  that  event  tlie  exiHtence  of  the  Cinque  alia  Face 
with  an  inde})endeut  bureau  seems  to  he  conclusively  established 
by  the  fact  tiiat  one  of  the  acts- of  the  conspirators  was  to  bum 
these  piemiaea  in  ofuamoo.  with  othoia 

This  Boaid  or  Bench  dealt  with  ofltooee  of  a  move  of  lees 
petty  or  anbaidiaiy  (diameter  within  the  mataipolitui  ana,  end 
foimed  the  tribunal,  before  whidk  the  Lords  of  the  Night  bfouj^t 
or  summoned  the  culprits.  But  in  capital  or  important  matters 
of  a  political  character  they  do  not  seem  to  have  intervened.  The 
Lords  of  the  Night  received  their  instructions  in  such  casa?  direct 
from  the  Ten  or  the  Signoiy,  as  we  perceive  in  the  Foscari  afiair 
in  1456. 

Bat  whatever  the  Talno  of  the  maehioeiy  for  praeerving  the 
public  safety  in  dangenros  and  uneettled  times,  and  in  the  tsm  of 
g^wing  jealoui^  on  the  part  of  certain  foreign  Powm*  m^  be  or 
may  have  been,  the  tragical  and  alarming  incidents  and  complica- 
tions attending  the  conspiracy  of  the  Duke  of  Ossuna  in  1618,  and 
its  nearness  to  accomplislmient,  imposed  on  the  Government  the 
necessity  of  trying  to  render  another  oc-currence  of  the  same  kind 
an  impoiiiiibility ;  and  the  sy.stein  of  police  surveillance  was  made 
far  more  strict  and  effectual.  The  preseuce  of  diiureputable  and 
suspicious  characters  in  the  capital  and  its  outskirts  had  long  been 
a  matter  of  notoriety ;  but  then  was  evidently  no  idea  that  in 
tho  voy  heart  of  the  Bepublio»  almost  nnder  the  eyes  of  the 
Executive,  such  a  fomnidable  plot  could  be  l»ou^t  to  the  eva  of 
maturity  without  discovery  or  b^myaL  The  key  to  the  misdiief 
lay  in  the  facilities  which  were  afforded  by  so  many  gorge-like 
thoroughfares,  which  it  was  unsafe  for  the  ordinary  ofRcers  of 
police  to  penetrate,  by  the  improper  advantage  taken  of  diplomatic 
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aanotoaiiM,  and  by  the  piomifloaons  groi^  which  on  some  pretext 
mm  oonatantly  lounging  about  the  open  spaces.  Such  wu  the 
occasion,  and  such  the  sufficient  e^pologj,  for  the  claim  of  the 

Deceinvirn  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the  control  of  the  secret 
detective  torce,  known  as  the  sh irri,  jnst  as-  in  1459  they  had 
judged  it  requisite  to  reserve  for  their  own  special  use  the 
Toiricella  prison. 

We  Mm  to  be  defioieat  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
camstaoeee  under  whioh  tbe  Airro  or  private  inatnunent  of  the 
Deoemyira  and  College  axoee.  He  was  an  oflSoial  evidently  ohoeen 
with  particular  care ;  and  die  election  of  one  is  incidentally  men- 
tioned  in  1625  ^  as  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment  by  the  votes 
of  tlie  Council ;  and  we  hear  only  casually  of  the  sergeants,  whose 
province  it  was  to  arrest  for  debt,  Hnd  who  did  not  intervene  in 
criminal  proceiliire.  They  had  their  sponging -housm  to  which 
they  conveyed  their  prisoners,  and  where  they  temporarily  detamed 
theoL 

Of  aayUiing  appioaching  an  mban  oonsfeabulaxy  of  the  modem 
type  tiie  older  Venice  was  natmally  deetitute.  Tbe  migority 
letned  to  leet  at  the  aoand  <rf  tlie  eurfew ;  and  nootnnial  wayfioen 
were  lunally  individuals  or  parties  on  th^  letam  ftom  an  enter- 
tainment. The  mission  of  the  sbirro,  when  he  appeared  on  the 
scene,  was  p\irely  political :  and  public  nuisances  and  even  mis- 
demeanours are  always  interpreted  by  local  and  conteiTi|>orary 
sentiment.  The  earliest  precautions  against  diwmler  and  violence 
were  directed  against  a  class  of  persona  whom  tlie  ancient  con- 
fititutioD  BQHMly  noognieed,  tiie  hiied  emiflsai^  of  a  domeetio 
malcontent  or  of  a  foreign  court ;  for  the  feuds  of  the  olans  in  tbe 
Middle  Ages  and  the  qnazxelB  of  great  fianiliea  woe  matten,  so 
long  as  they  lusted,  beyond  the  control  of  an  ordinary  police— veiy 
often  beyond  that  of  the  Executive  itself,  till  the  latter  was  mom 
consolidatwl ;  and,  in  fact,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  it  was  decided  bv  the  Ten  to  force  an  entnmce  into  the 
French  embassy,  the  task  was  assigned  to  the  workmen  of  the 
Arsenal 

Tbe  <Nm  wero  under  tiie  immediate  saperintendenoe  of  a 
Capo  dUla  ibirragUa,  who  was  ofBoiaHj  Icnown  as  Memr  grandi, 
and  who  formed  part  of  public  prooeesionB  or  gatberingSy  wbeie  the 
Doge  and  tbe  Signory  attended  in  State.  He  was  usually  <mwltii 
by  tbe  uicitri  of  tbe  Council  of  Ten;  but  Venetian  crowds  were, 

>  BoBiMtfii,  tL  205. 
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as  a  rule,  orderly  enoo^  to  tendv  a  very  alight  amoant  of  oootiol 

BufiBcient. 

The  Sieur  de  la  Haye,  ultlumgh  he  appears  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  Venice,  and  was  eniploywi  by  the  Republic, 
asBuredly  oiistakes  the  function  and  place  of  the  sbirro,  when  he 
speaka  of  him  as  bei^g  under  a  pnmMt  called  a  ednetahle,  and  of 
the  fcioe  itadf  as  being  devoted  to  the  encation  of  the  oidan  of 
the  Senate,  and  ooosietuig  in  the  eappveesion  of  oidiniiiy  niffiamwn. 
He  alto  thought  that  the  sbirro  would  not  presume  to  lay  his 
hands  on  a  gentleman.  But  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  \vriter  is 
correct  in  describing  his  method  of  capture,  for  it  is  precisely  that 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Cavaliere  Foscarini  in  1622.  "If 
at  any  time  it  be  their  duty  to  seize  upon  any  of  them  [the 
rascals],"  he  says,  "  they  [the  sbirrL\  tkruw  their  cloaks  over  their 
head,  and  muffling  them  up  in  that  mannar,  they  cany  them  to 
prieon."  De  la  Haye  gives  us  to  undentand  at  the  same  time 
that  the  water-pdlice  vras  very  ineflBdent ;  this  ivas  about  1660.' 

Apart  from  the  credentials  furnished  to  diplomatic  representa- 
tives and  the  military  safe-eonducts  issued  in  time  of  ^var,  unknown 
strangers  coming  to  Venice  were  a]>parently  obliged  to  obtain  a 
passport  at  the  point  of  departure,  establishing  their  identity,  the 
route  to  be  taken,  and  tlie  freedom  of  tlie  place  wliich  they  left 
from  plague  or  other  cau.'^  ot  ioiection.  Such  documents  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  disappear;  but  one,  connected  with  a  very 
painful  ineidndf  in  1607,  is  preserved  with  the  vest  of  tiw  eividence 
collected  at  the  time.*-  It  introduces  Butilio  Orlandini  of  or 
fiom  FeEiBia>— 

"  Gratis, 

**  Baptista  Mazzaielus  judex  sapientum  et  conservatoies  sanitatis 
civitatis  et  ducatus  Feoariae.  Faodamo  fede  come  da  questa 
eitta,  per  la  Die  gmtia  sana  et  liben  da  ogni  soflpitione  di  peste, 
si  parte  M.  Rutilio  Orlandini  per  Bovigo,  Padova  et  Venetia 
con  suoi  axnesL 

Dat.  iermra  a  di  G  ott.  1607." 
[Signatures.] 

Orlandini  contemplated  a  visit  to  the  city,  and  had  luggage 

I  The  tbirro  was  adopted  by  the  Austmiui  after  the  Trea^  of  CamjK)  Forniio, 
and  l>c<  aine  under  thftt  rile  mon  officious  and  obuoxions  tlian  be  TanA  been  imdar 
the  old  Kejnibli&  >  Bomaain,  vii  72-78. 
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(amm).  He  had  aomHj  etooood  tbe  Veoetiaa  ftontier,  whon  he 
WMaoiMtod  hy  <nder  of  the  Teii,aiid  fanwght  to  Yenice  a  pDsoner. 

He  WB8  suspected  of  being  privy  to  a  projected  attempt  OH  the 
life  of  P&olo  Saipi.    An  intimation  had  reached  the  Government 

from  the  ambassador  at  Eome,  that  Orlandini  mii^lit  l)e  ex|:)ected, 
and  hrt'l  8o?iif  Tiofarious  oVsjwt  in  view.  He  had  Ibnnerly  been  in 
Venetian  einployuient.  Evelyn,  on  leaving  Venice  in  the  spring 
of  1646  to  proceed  to  Milan,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  Sj>tiuisii 
dominions  in  Italy,  procured  a  passport  from  the  ambassador  of 
hi<  OathoUo  Majesty,  and  has  pcenryed  the  teadi  in  hia  JHofy,  A 
oonaideiBble  portion  of  the  doeument  is  ooeapied  hy  the  titlee  of 
his  ExoeUency. 

The  system  of  foreign  niercenaiy  service,  and  Hhb  facilities 
which  it  afforded  to  lawless  and  proscribed  members  of  communities 
to  earn  a  livelihood,  or  perhaps  to  retrieve  a  cjireer,  seems  to  have 
laid  tlie  foundation  of  tluit  discredit^thle  and  scandnloiis  element  in 
Venetian  life,  tlie  Bnivo,  who  derived  his  origin  and  subsistence 
from  a  di^Kilute  class  unknown  to  the  more  primitive  times  and  tbe 
pBodnot  of  the  imporerisfament  and  demoialiBation  aiisiqg  from 
misfortune  or  extravaganoe.  In  the  wazs  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centflTiwi.  fitmiHoa  of  ancient  ■fatiMiiTig  hnH  alisedT  snffend 
vicissitudes,  and  liad  loat  soeial  and  political  weight;  and  the 
Republic  itself  gradually  counted  even  among  those»  who  wess 
qualified  to  sit  on  the  ])eTK  hpM  of  the  Great  Council,  nnscnipnlons 
adventurere  with  small  or  in-  resources,  who  were  }>re]>ared  to  lend 
their  aid  to  any  ]>rotli<nit('  scheme  either  for  the  stike  of  obtaining 
a  pecuniary  advauUige  or  of  gratifying  a  personal  resentment.  It 
was  partly  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  such  undiguitied  and  com- 
promisttig  movements,  and  partly  to  somen  the  principals,  that  the 
latter  gathered  round  them  despetados,  who  had  no  pride  to  wound 
and  no  rqintation  to  forfeit  Bat  there  wen  other  oases,  in  which 
patricians,  who  had  their  wild  oats  still  unsown,  made  use  of  these 
instruments  merely  to  enable  them  to  indulge  in  licentious  and 
foolish  pranks  under  the  vfrv  windows  of  the  Ten  nnd  in  tlie  very 
teeth  of  the  police.  The  occasions  were  not  fre([ueiit ;  but  they 
were  sufficiently  so  to  reveal  a  germ  of  corruption  and  decadence. 

The  evil  is  disclosed  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  itS'  parent 
type  in  an  episode  of  1355,  whete  we  oome  aorass  oertain  despemte 
ohemoteis  engaged  to  throw  discredit  on  the  aristoomoy  dtoing 
the  Faiiero  plot,  and  ostensibly  piepaxed  to  lend  themselves 
widiout  inquiiy  or  scruple  to  any  project  for  a  price ;  and  the  vunous 
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system  and  element  remained  more  or  lees  active  throughout  the 
entire  duration  of  independent  Ven»'tiHTi  life  A  second  and  even 
more  distinct  trace  of  this  type  of  social  di.steni^>er  meets  the  eye  le^ 
than  twenty  years  later  on,  when  the  accomplices  in  the  Novello  con- 
spmuiy  are  discovered  in  a  house  of  bad  repute  kept  by  a  humpbacked 
woman;  these  individuak  aie  clearly  adTfliktiiien  of  the  eaxne 
stamp.  The  nisohlef  aoqnired  an  haUtttal  character — almost 
became  patt  of  the  daily  ezperienoe.  In  1510  cme  AgostuiD 
Coppo,  a  Venetian  patrician,  was  outlawed  on  account  of  some 
outrage  committed  by  him ;  he  subsequently  stabbed  to  death 
another  nobleman,  who  had  l)een  eqrmlly  proBcri^>ed :  we  next  hear 
of  him  as  successively  in  the  serv  ice  of  Julius  11.  and  Leo  X.,  of 
whom  the  latter  interceded  for  him  witii  the  Siumor)'  without 
eflfect.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  cunying  fevour  with  f  rancis  1., 
whom  be  helped  in  his  amouis  and  eTcn  in  his  toilette ;  and  his 
death  is  recorded  in  1517.  Wo  hen  lecogniae  a  pottrsit  of  a 
man,  who  could  point  to  leqpectable  and  even  noble  anoestots^ 
whose  name  was  on  the  n^pster  of  the  Great  Council,  and  who 
was  not  ashamed  to  stoop  to  acts  the  most  unwanantable  and  the 
most  unworthy.  Even  in  that  century  there  were  periodical  street- 
squabbles  between  parties  of  hot-headed  youi^  aristocrats  and  men 
of  lower  social  rank.  A  knot  of  tliese  fonner,  aecotnpanied  by 
some  hravi,  amial  with  arquebuses,  go  to  Lido,  and  encounter  a 
party  of  hravi  witli  tl>eir  female  associates.  One  of  the  women 
being  insnlled  by  Oario  Bddu,  a  noble,  there  is  a  collision;  the 
lido  side  is  ▼iotcnous,  and  the  otiien  are  severely  thnshed.  A 
complaint  is  lodged  by  them  with  the  council  of  Ten ;  the  Council 
virtually  replies:  "you  got  your  deserts." 

The  Bravi,  of  wlunn  and  of  whose  place  in  the  Venetian 
system  a  wholly  false  estimate  will  hf  fomiM  Hy  tlie  ridiculous 
Storj*  of  the  Brnvo  of  V'-virc.  weir  ;i  r]as>  yt  men  destitute  of 
any  fixed  employment,  wliu  aLtaclieil  ihemselvea  to  the  casual 
master  or  masters  iu  need  of  the  ser^'ices  of  bullies.  They 
weie  tiM  Vminsri  (x  JfbmHeri  of  the  capital  In  the  earlier  and 
purer  period  they  would  have  been  ordinaiy  diental  adherents  to 
some  noble  house.  As  the  Bepublic  lost  its  strength  and  monl 
tone,  they  grew  more  numerouB  and  more  abandoned,  and  with  the 
Bamabotti  or  impoverished  patricians  constituted  a  social  dement 
capable  of  creating'  a  good  deal  of  mischief  and  annoyance.  A 
signal  instance  presented  itself,  where  a  person,  who  had  rendered 
himselt  amenable  to  justice,  sought  an  asylum  at  the  French 
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embony,  BituftCed  in  the  Calle  St  Moiae,  wheve  the  police  m^fA 
eualj  be  fbikd  in  attempting  a  eaptaie,  even  if  the  pkoe  had  not 
been  bj  eoiirte.sy  and  usage  exempt  ficom  a^ice  and  entrance.  It 
wan  accounted  so  delicate  a  task,  that  one  of  the  Avogadors  of  the 

coniniiine  in  ^(erson  repaired  to  the  spot,  ncc<>Tn]<Hnicd  by  a  force  of 
police.  He  met  three  of  the  retainers  or  ineiu'oers  of  the  embassy 
in  the  courtyard,  and  politely  solicited  them  to  announce  him  to 
their  master.  These  men  ran  back,  slioutiug  to  those  inside  to  be 
on  their  guard,  and  Zorzi  the  aY(^ador,  advancing  to  the  entrance, 
found  the  ataiicaae  bloekaded  and  the  ptemiaee  in  poaeeaaion  of 
a  gang  of  ndBans,  aome  of  whom  piooeeded  to  horl  pieeea  of 
furniture  and  other  missiles  through  the  windows  on  the  heada 
of  the  offioeCB.  It  was  in  an  intematioual  and  diplomatic  sense 
neutr.il  ground  ;  hut  the  Council  of  Ten,  having  learned  all  the 
facts,  onlered  600  men  fn)iu  the  Arsenal  to  proceed  to  the  H\K>t,  to 
fon-e  sm  entrunce,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  offender  and  all  others 
inipiicaied  in  the  resistance  to  authority.  The  ailair  must  liave 
been  considered  by  the  Council  a  serious  one,  and  the  danger  was 
aogmented  bj  the  impregnability  of  the  hoiiae.  The  Power  a£feoted 
by  thia  leaolnte  meaanxe  was  one  with  which  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  Bepublie  to  endeaTonr  to  pieaem  amity,  in  spite  of  oonatant 
proofe  of  insincerity ;  bat  it  was  highly  essential  to  let  the  French 
understand,  that  its  representative  forfeited  his  privily,  when 
he  sufifered  his  residence  to  }ye  a  harbour  for  criminals  and  banditti. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  iudication  that  France  took  ])ublic 
cognizance  of  the  aflkir.  It  was  in  1539.  The  Ten  wer»  well 
aware,  that  at  the  Spanish  l^;atiou  the  ^auic  abuses  existed ,  and 
Uieur  action  was  pexhaps  intended  as  suggestive.  In  1556  Edwaid 
Coniteaay,  Eail  of  Devon,  died  at  Bidua.  His  death  was  popularly 
attribntad  to  low  fever ;  but  he  was  actually  muidned  by  Mamo 
Bisano,  a  Dalmatian  brnvo,  hired  by  the  Spanish  minister  Buy 
Gomes.  His  papers  were  consigned,  at  the  requ^  of  die  French 
ambassador  at  Venice,  to  the  ])odeBtu  of  Tadua,  till  the  pleasure  of 
Queen  Mary  Wiis  known.  Thry  were  ultimately  nurreudered  to 
England.  It  api>ears,  liowe\  ur,  iliat  the  Council  of  Ten  had  mean- 
while directed  their  uecret  tramouit^ion  to  Venice,  had  examyied 
them,  opening  the  cabinet  and  closing  it  again  with  the  utmost 
caie,  and  had  found  oratain  doomnants,  which  they  detained,  and 
which  pointed  to  the  deceased  baring  been  an  agent  and  spy  id  the 
Fiendi  Court. 

Probably  the  most  coniqtieuous  instance  of  unblushing  uid 
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cbUoob  raffiAtuBai  and  defiant  diongaid  of  the  was  that  of  a 
man  of  aristocratic  family  and  ancient  descent,  Lsonaxdo  Peeaio, 

who  is  deHcribed  as  having  combined  in  his  own  person  all  the 
vices  of  the  period.  He  flourished  at  the  c\om  of  the  sixteentli 
and  opening  of  the  next  century ;  and  he  seems  to  have  dediratt'd 
his  life  to  tlie  commission  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes  and  tiie 
most  dastardly  outruges  uu  Hocibty.  He  wau  repenteiUy  arrested 
and  baaiahed ;  but  he  continually  letnmed,  or  for  the  time  ohenged 
the  theatre  of  hia  operatioDB»  for  he  had  aooompUoea  or  tools  in 
aevenl  plaoea  ontaide  the  capital  On  the  28th  Febmaiy  1601, 
passing  under  the  window  of  Lnoraxia  Baglioui,  mifltress  of  a 
nobleman  named  Paolo  lioni,  he  addressed  to  her  some  ribaldry, 
which  he  begged  her  to  convey  to  her  })rt>t€'Ctor ;  and  the  same 
evening,  meeting  them  botli  at  a  wedding  fete,  he  muttered  the 
expressions  }>etween  his  teetli  in  their 'hearing.  "Wliat  are  you 
saying,  fool  ^  "  inquired  Lioni,  smiling  uiid  collected !  "  What  I 
pleaae,** retorted  Pesaro,  "and  if  any  one  desires  to  cioes  swords 
with  me,  I  am  at  his  senrioe."  lioni  retired,  observing  that  that 
was  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  discuss  such  natters.  Bnt  the 
other,  going  home,  armed  himadf,  and  collecting  some  hravi,  went 
in  search  of  the  chosen  companion  of  his  infamous  exploits, 
Camillo  Trevisano,  wlio  was  at  All  Saints  with  his  mistress, 
Camilla  Cocchia  ;  he  pulled  him  out  of  bed,  Rjiyin<:r,  "  Come  '  there 
is  something  for  us  to  do."  They  put  ou  their  morions  and 
masks,  and  returned  to  the  residence  of  Lucrezia,  where  they 
assailed  her  with  their  bucklers,  and  assassinated  Liuni.  Tliey 
then  made  a  raid  am<mg  the  company  at  the  marriage,  ran  from 
one  room  to  another,  wounding  several  of  the  guests,  and  ex- 
tinguishing all  tiie  torches,  except  one,  which  the  bridegroom 
held  in  one  hand,  while  he  defended  his  wife  with  a  chair  held 
in  the  other. 

So  during  some  time  this  scoundrel  continued,  in  spite  of  the 
Government,  to  torment  and  insult  all  those  with  whom  he  wiis 
brought  anyliow  into  contact.  But  ou  tlie  3nl  April  the  same 
year,  having  eluded  iirrest,  he  was  expelled  from  the  Venetian 
territoriee  by  default,  and  the  price  of  300  ducats  set  upon  bis 
head.  The  sentoioe  was  published,  and  it  indhided  his  assodates 
CSamillo  IVevisano  and  Gabriele  MorosinL    Heie  the  euitam  ftlls. 

A  still  different  type  of  social  scourge  waa  due  to  the 
unsettled  eemi- feudal  state  of  the  Venetian  provinces  so  late 
as  the  second  half  of  the  last  century*    In  1760  a  certain 
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Count  Alamanno  Gambara,  a  signorotte  and  virtual  outlaw  in  the 
Bre6<  laiio,  was  banished  on  pain  of  death,  if  he  was  taken,  for 
collecting  round  him  brigands  and  bravi,  whom  he  used  as 
mstrmnents  for  a  systeinatiic  course  of  violence  and  rupiue.  This 
notorious  personage  was  not  improbably  of  the  same  familj  as 
that  oelebsated  in  anothw  flphon  and  in  an  anterior  century, 
Yeronica  "FntaeOt  who  waa  by  birth  a  Gambata  of  Bieacna. 

CoUateraUy  with  this  looae  and  profligate  posture  of  affliixs 
under  so  steict  and  vigilant  an  executive  as  that  of  Venice  was  the 
introduction  of  that  curious  and  foolish  aftergrowth  of  the  days 
of  chivalry,  the  Duel,  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  detecte<l  in  the 
earlier  sentiments  or  kw8  of  the  liepublic.  It  was  one  of  tiie  vices 
which  the  Venetians  borrowed  from  the  West,  as  they  borrowed 
others  from  the  East.  The  system  followed  the  same  Hues  as 
elsewhere ;  its  ineidenoe  is  rejected  for  our  edification  in  the 
drama  and  stage  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  gentlemen  called  each 
other  out  on  the  moat  frivolous  pretexts ;  nor  was  there  a  fieedom 
from  the  abuse  even  of  a  folly,  for  the  buUy  and  the  bsavo  here 
again  played  their  part,  and  used  the  fashion  as  a  medium  for 
levying  blackmail  from  cowards.  There  is  a  story  of  a  Sicilian 
at  Bergamo,  who  habitually  claimed  the  wall,  and  made  every  one 
go  into  the  kennel,  under  threat  of  an  appeal  to  the  swoni  till, 
meeting  a  reverend  canon  one  day,  tlie  latter  preijented  a  pistol 
at  the  head  of  the  fellow,  and  made  him  give  way. 

The  aggregate  body  of  bravi  in  Venioe  had  perhaps  reached 
its  hsi^^t  in  1618  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  plot,  for,  when  the 
movement  was  discovered,  all  the  lodgings  in  certain  parts  of  the 
city  were  fionnd  to  be  thronged  with  persons  of  tliis  class  either 
guilty  or  suspected  of  being  hirelings  of  the  Spanish  incendiaries 
and  assii'^sins.  But  in  1611,  when  nfattei-s  between  Venice  and 
Spain  were  growing  critical,  the  Spanish  embassy  wa.s  known  to 
harbour  the  worst  cliaracters,  and  to  sliield  them  under  a  diplomatic 
figment. 

The  Sienr  de  la  Haye,^  referring  to  the  habits  of  the  Venetian 
aiistocEapy  about  1670,  mentions  that,  whether  they  were  in  their 
coaches  or  on  hotsebaidc,  they  were  aooompanied  by  a  mbble  of 
Hectors  they  call  Bravi,  many  times  only  in  ostentation,  but  too 
often  for  a  worse  end. 

In  the  descriptions  which  reach  us  of  these  collisions  and 
afiiays  &om  the  seventeenth  century  the  sword  and  pistol,  however, 
*  PUicn  and  OovemmaU  <ifthe  Fendiani,  1671.  p.  63. 
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aie  less  frequent  as  weapona  employed  than  tbe  arquebus  and 
stiletto,  of  wluch  the  fonnsr  strikes  us  as  strangely  dnnugr 
and  ioconvouent  The  stiletto,  on  the  oontrory,  was  the  per- 
fection of  lightness  and  portability ;  it  wag  the  implement  used 
by  the  counterfeit  Italian  who  stabbed  Fra  Sarpi  in  1607.  An 
exquiKite  refinement  of  iitrtx  ity  was  t!ie  glass  poignard,  of  which 
the  hollow  hlade  was  a  n'(;eiitiicle  of  poison  ;  but  perliaps  this 
delicate  invention  may  have  existed  only  in  the  imaginative  brain 
of  the  author  t»f  the  Bravo  of  Venice. 

It  was  remarked  by  Montaigne  in  1580,  or  at  least  by  his 
aeoietazy,  that  in  the  Venetian  tenitories  alone  people  did  not 
oany  side-^ams.  This  peenliazity,  however,  if  it  had  been  S0| 
dated  only  from  the  fourteenth  oentmy,  when  the  GrOTemment 
found  it  necessary  to  restrain  the  mischief  and  bloodshed 
arising  from  nUUes  in  the  streets.  But  if  side-arms  were  not 
n^v^nly  used,  concealed  weapons  were  generally  at  hand,  and  the 
arquebus,  when  gunpowder  was  introduced,  seems  to  have  been 
treated  with  almost  strange  toleration. 

The  bravo  possibly  survived  the  revolutionar}'  changes  of 
1797,  yet  in  a  very  degenerate  shape.  He  no  longer  pexfonned 
the  notable  exploits  of  his  professiooal  anoestoiB,  who  were  ready 
at  the  bidding  of  their  hirers  for  any  daik  and  stzoeious  Tillany, 
regardless  of  persona^  so  long  as  it  was  no  one  immediately  associated 
with  the  Executive.  In  the  ill-lighted  state  of  the  subsidiaiy 
thoroughfares  down  io  the  clo.^e  of  the  old  regime,  it  was  an  easy 
ta.sk  to  push  the  ohject  of  attack,  when  lie  had  been  tracked,  into 
a  canal,  after  passing  a  rapier  tlirough  his  body;  and  thrse 
rufhans  actually  went  so  far  as  to  slash  the  features  vnth  a  razor 
(ddr  iMM)  friw)  of  a  wife  or  mislxesB,  who  had  incurred  the 
rassotment  of  an  iignred  husband  or  lorn.  Snoh  men  of  couise 
ezpeoted  high  pay;  but  they  too  often  escaped  detection  through 
thnr  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  the  polioe,  if  not  a  finendlj 
underst^idittg  with  the  foroe.  There  seems  to  be  sl^t  doubt 
that,  towards  the  close,  tliere  was  a  commencing  tendency  on  the 
]>art,  of  the  admiiiistTation  to  curb  the  assumption  and  violence  of 
the  nobility  %vith  its  abandoned  and  reckless  environments  in  the 
form  of  bravos  and  courtezans,  who  were  at  all  times  prepared  to 
join  in  any  nefarious  and  de8j)erate  enterprise.  Sometimes  the  guilty 
party  or  parties  of  comae  escaped  justice,  as  when  in  1786  a  Count 
of  Brescia  (possibly  identical  with  the  above-mentioned  Gambara) 
soooeededin  ridding  himself  of  nolbwer  than  twenty  penons,  whom 
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he  deemed  obnoxiousi.  But  iu  another  case  a  patriciau,  who  had 
long  owed  a  sum  of  money  to  au  op6iiiii\  e,  aud  who  tried  lo 
dispose  of  tiie  matter  by  afaooting  lue  onditor,  ma  diaeniMd  by 
the  latter  on  bis  own  premises,  and  when  the  aflhir  ma  bronglit 
before  the  Inqnisiton,  they  directed  the  intmediate  settlonent  of 
the  debt  and  sabstaatial  seonrity  for  good  1>ehaviou£  But,  which 
was  the  most  curious  aspect  of  the  affair,  the  Siguino  waa  required 
to  find  a  hravo,  whose  I'unction  it  was  to  follow  the  iiguxed  man 
everywhere,  and  see  that  no  harm  befell  him. 

The  Prisons  and  Prison  Policy  of  Vemce  form  a  subject  which 
ha^  a  natural  and  necessiiiy  attinity  with  her  laws  and  with  her 
civilisation.  The  knowledge  which  the  majority,  even  of  educated 
persons,  poaaeea  of  this  matter  has  bem  derived  tnm  the  modem 
nanatiTe  of  PeUioo  and  the  so-called  Menunis  of  Casanova,  ftom 
the  historical  xDmanoiata  of  France  and  the  notes  to  Bynm'e  CfhUtU 
HamiUL  Those  who  have  seen  the  ancient  prisons  of  Genu  any 
and  Italy,  and  who  can  remember  that,  during  the  reign  of  King 
Bomba  at  Naples,  a  system  of  brutal  ferocity  and  criH'lty  jmrallel 
to  the  darkest  uiediieval  t}"pes  prevailed,  do  not  rec^uire  to  be 
adniuuished  that  early  Venetian  gaols  and  praolers  were  not  such 
agreeable  acquaintances  as  the  model  in^iitu lions  which  almost 
oflfar  a  pEemium  to  crimeL  mie  modem  opulence  of  artificial  light, 
however,  piepaies  us  to  legaid  with  greater  repugnance  the  total 
state  of  daTknflws  incidental  to  the  more  i^ocdub  forma  of  puniah- 
ment  than  those  to  whom  a  total  state  of  daikness  was  under 
DOQcmal  conditions  fguniliar  after  dusk. 

The  oldest  place  of  durance  at  Venice  appeflr^  to  have  been 
analogous  to  the  GeSle  Privutale  at  Paris,  which  is  delinfator]  hy 
Lacroix.  Both,  in  fact,  were  the  niuuiciijal  pri8<:)n.  In  the  oue 
case,  the  building  and  its  inmates  were  under  the  chaige  of  the 
Provost  of  Paris;  in  tJie  other,  under  that  of  the  gastaldi  or 
tribunes,  who  were  at  first  supreme  magiatmtes  in  their  own  persons, 
and,  Bubeequently  to  tlie  oneation  of  the  ducal  office,  became  the 
fimetionariee  or  minlsterB  for  the  oontzol  of  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction innnediately  subordinate  to  the  Crown. 

The  original  city  prison  was  part  of  the  tribunitial  residence, 
on  the  site  of  part  of  the  present  ducal  jmlarp ;  it  probably  occu- 
pied the  basement.  There  can  be  no  queHtiou  whatever  that  the 
earliest  arrangements  were  exceitsively  Iwirl  arous  and  iin^itriect, 
both  in  respect  to  accommodation  aud  tieatmeui ,  and  oi  course 

the  demand  ibr  additional  space  soon  ansa   In  1321,  two  con- 
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tiguoas  hoaam  irare  fitted  up  for  the  xeoeptioii  of  prisooen ;  and 
only  five  or  six  yean  lata  (Mascfa  2, 1326)  the  gaataldi  bad  to 
find  quaften  elaewhen,  the  whole  bloek  beneath  the  palaoe  beiDg 

appiopiiated  to  the  purpose.  These  places  of  ooutiuement,  in  whicli 
dhdl  and  Qliuiiiial  offenderH  were  herded  together  without  much  dis- 
criraination,  as  at  the  ^lanshalsea  and  the  Fleet,  were  chilled  came- 
rotti  ;  ami  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  canal,  which  bathed  the  walls 
of  the  paljice,  lay  auuther  block  which,  at  a  niucli  later  date,  was  con- 
nected with  the  main  building  by  a  bridge.  Many  of  tlie^  prieona 
were  distinguished  by  particular  names  ooufenced  on  them  under  a 
variety  of  oiicumstanoss.  Then  weie,  for  instaDoe,  the  Lwm  or 
Limot  the  VoUam^  the  iWmifHt^,  the  Jl<i»ifia,and  the  Jfoc«a«^ 
The  two  last  were  cluistened  after  the  individnals  whose  dwellii^ 
liad  been  taken  by  the  GoTonment  to  meet  enlarged  requirements. 
The  first  is  specified  in  jtidicial  proceedings  of  1649. 

The  primitive  theory  in  reganl  to  the  custody  of  the  keys  of 
the  prisons  was  that  the  Doge  held  them ;  but  practically,  no 
doubt,  the  officer  or  officers  of  the  gastaldi  undertook  the  charge, 
so  long  as  all  anangemeuts  remained  on  a  simple  footing,  and  the 
zeqnisBmeiits  were  not  lazge. 

In  an  oflfiisial  paper  of  1354,  the  Tonrioella  or  Dotasel,  the 
Orba  (Blind)*  the  Gheba  (Gabbia  or  Csge),  and  the  Catolda  axe 
described  as  the  Caretm  Supertores,  The  three  former,  at  least, 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  prisoners  of  state  or  of  high  rank,  and  were 
pretty  clearly  nothing  more  than  nmges  of  apartments  in  the  due^il 
residence  iitted  up  as  wards  in  comparatively  comfortable  fashion. 
The  Orba  was  readied  by  a  corridor  leading  from  the  Sata  d»-IU' 
Quattro  Porte,  The  ^>alace  underwent  from  time  to  time  t>uch 
extensive  altantionB,  resulting  in  the  gradual  disappeaiance  d  all 
the  ancient  edifice,  that  it  is  &r  from  easy  to  identi^  the  exact 
position  of  all  these ;  but  peihaps  the  Gheba  was  oonstnioted  over 
the  new  Great  Council  Chamber  erected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  centuiy,  and  faced  the  Eio  di  Palazzo.  The  Catolda  may 
have  been  on  the  eastern  Imnk  of  tlie  canal,  where  two  or  three 
tiers  of  cells  are  on  the  right  hand,  as  any  one  stands  on  the  I'onte 
della  Fafflia,  looking  toward  the  Ponte  dei  Sospin.  Tlie  latter 
are  at  prc^icut  the  ouly  portions  in  actual  use ;  but  they  have  been 
modernised. 

The  Toiricella*  of  which  the  Gheba  was  a  later  adjunct,  is 
isirly  suppoesd  to  have  been  a  lemnsnt — ^tbe  last  surviving  one — 
of  the  tuoteted  and  fintified  building  which  rose  on  the  site  of  a 
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Btill  more  ancient  mansion-house  of  the  Doge  after  the  great  fire  of 
976.  It  then  formed  the  eastern  tower  of  the  palace,  somewhat 
in  the  same  way  ae  liie  JJonjou  tower  at  Vincennes ;  and  it  held 
the  anite  of  apartments  assigned  to  the  Emperor  Otto  III.  when 
he  vinted  Venke  in  998. 

One  of  the  earliest  alliiaion»  to  the  TonioeUa  aa  a  {dace  of 
durance  is  a  passage  in  Sanndo,  deriTed  turn  the  MS.  Chronicle 
of  Zaccana  da  Fozzo,  where  an  account,  which  haa  the  air  of 
authenticity,  but  which  has  been  discredited  by  some,  is  furnished 
of  the  mode  in  wliich  the  Government,  in  or  n)<out  1801,  disposed 
of  certain  political  agitatow.  Here  it  is  explicitly  stated  that 
they  were  inveigled  into  the  Great  Council,  a  few  at  a  time,  on  a 
fictitious  pretext,  and  sent  away  to  the  Tomcella,  where,  when  their 
ooipBes  had  been  stripped,  they  weie  thioim  into  what  is  tanned  a 
tralboeeo,  otbenrise  a  well,  pit^  cellar,  or  some  sort  of  oublidte,  till 
the  pioeaaa  of  slaugliter  was  eompleted.  At  this  date,  it  ia  then- 
fore  perhaps  pnaumable  that  the  portion  of  the  palaoe,  originally 
devoted  to  normal  purposes,  had  been  set  apart  as  a  gaol,  with  the 
usual  subterrHTieau  appurtenances ;  its  choice  on  the  particular 
occasion  (if  the  storj'  is  to  l»e  c  redited)  was  recommended  by  its 
proximity ;  but  it  usually  occurs  as  the  destination  of  prisoners  of 
^tate. 

Caimagnok  waa  oonunitted  to  the  Oiba  in  1432,  and  the 
younger  Foeoaii  to  the  TcnDoella  in  1466.  In  1459  the  Coiinoil 
of  Ten  dixeoted  that  the  latter  priaon  should  be  lesenred  ezdnaively 
for  the  xeoeption  of  persona  committed  under  its  immediate  oideES 
or  decrees,  sod  that  the  keys  should  be  kept  "  in  domo  principis," 
which  may  import  some  place  of  safety  within  the  precincts  of  the 
palace.  At  a  rather  later  date  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Frangi- 
pani  sj)ent  more  tliau  four  years  within  the  walls  of  the  Torri- 
cella  a8  priBuuers  of  war,  and  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the^  two 
nohle  personages  that  the  Moman  Brtviofff  of  1518  was  printed 
at  Venice  by  Oi^gono  de  Oregwiia 

The  count  himself  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  TonioeUa  since 
1514,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  after  having  committed  great 
excesses  as  the  imperial  commander  in  Friuli  during  the  hostilities, 
which  lingered  so  long  after  the  formation  and  even  virtual  dissolu- 
tion of  the  league  of  Cambrai.  His  wife  was  apparently  pennittcd 
to  join  him.  An  inscription  on  the  window-sill  of  the  apartment 
long  commemorated  the  abode  of  this  distinguished  couple :  "  In- 
cluso  (|ua  intro  .  .  .  lino  terzo  zomo  de  setembro  del  mdxuiii  io 
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Cristoforo  Fmnm'panilms  chonle  de  Vegia,  Seni&  et  Modinaa,  et  io 
Apolunia  r  lionsi  rte  de  sopradito  signior  chonte." 

Ruskiu  supposed  that  the  snuill  w^uare  tower  above  the  Vine 
angle  in  the  early  Hixteenth  centuiy  view  of  Venice,  ascribed  to 
DUr^,  may  have  been  the  Toiricella.  "It  appears."  he  says, 
"about  25  feet  equate."  But  it  liaa  now,  we  believe,  totally 
vaniehedL' 

In  1344,  when  the  new  saloon  of  the  Gieat  Council  was  in 

progress,  even  these  more  airy  localities  were  so  overcrowded  by 
all  classe-s  of  prisoners,  aud  the  atmosphere  of  the  staircase  leading 
to  the  otfioial  nnd  other  apartments  of  the  palace  itself  was  so 
tainted  by  the  absence  of  ventilation  and  tlie  fetid  tlirong  of  human 
beings,  that  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  subject. 
But  the  evil  seems  to  have  Iwen  very  slowly  alleviated,  although 
the  Qovemment  from  a  very  early  date  evinced  a  humane  intelli- 
gence in  dealing  with  what  oontinoed  for  centunee  to  be  eveiy- 
wheie  a  aocial  puzzle  and  a  sooial  eoandal. 

bi  1378,  after  the  Imttle  of  Porto  d'  Anzo,  the  Genoese  jHOSonefB 
were  lodged  at  San  Biagio  and  elsewhere  under  guard ;  and,  between 
June  1880  and  September  1381,  it  is  said  that  as  many  as  four 
thousand  Genoese  cai)tive.s  perished  in  tlie  Tfrrfinuova,  a  name  of 
which  we  then  hear  for  the  first  time,  and  ot  which  the  desicrna- 
tiou  imports  a  more  or  less  recent  origin.  There  is  a  prolmbiiity 
that  it  waa  sitiuted  eitiier  at  Chioggia  or  at  tiie  Arsenal ;  aud, 
mozeover,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  described  in  tiie 
Annals,  the  inference  seMns  to  be  that  the  place  was  some 
storehouse  (perhapa  one  of  the  vast  magazines  used  for  naval 
material),  converted  to  a  different  account  on  a  Buddm  emer- 
gency. Such  of  the  Genoese  as  survived  their  incarceration 
were  treated  on  their  rcl«^a«i^  with  tbo  '::reatest  generosity  by 
the  Venetian  ladie^s.  who  supplied  them  with  food,  clothes,  and 
money ;  the  poor  wretches  who  died  had,  no  doubt,  succumbed 
to  hunger  and  cold.  But  it  was  thought  extremely  bard  that 
the  enemy  should  have  behaved  on  their  side  with  each  a  want 
of  proper  considMiation  for  the  Venetian  prisoners  of  tiie  better 
daas,  that  hundreds  perished  in  exile ;  and  it  is  dted  as  a  proof 
of  gross  neglect  tliat  these  unhappy  persons  were  left  without 
beds,  and  fed  on  bread  and  water.   The  proceedings  in  regard  to 

i  Saniorfaio  sUtM  tiist  the  Gheb»  «u  aftenf^rd  cdled  fh«  TorImIU  ;  ba^  if 

Buch  were  tin-  ra^«,  i\w  nu'^inin^  miut  be  that  when  Um  old  TsnjodU  ipu  Aaalljr 
demolished,  the  contiguous  buildiug  took  th*t  name. 
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the  Carrara  family  in  1405  are  ft  collateral  indication  that  a 
bread-and-water  diet  was  preeoxibed  at  Venice  only  in  extreme 

cases,  where  the  captive  was  of  good  family.  Such  a  distinction 
at  that  time,  under  any  eircurastunces,  was  to  be  expected  ;  but 
under  an  aristocratic  constitution  it  strikt  s  us  as  almost  a  matter 
of  course.  But  at  no  period  in  the  Eepublic's  iiistory  were  her 
piiaooB  capable  of  containing  any  large  number  of  captives  after 
a  Tictoiy  on  land  or  at  sea;  and  it  was  the  usual  policy  to  release 
w  eiehange  at  the  earliest  juncture  on  more  than  one  ground. 
So  bng  as  pdsoners  of  war  were  neoessaxily  detained  at  Yenicey 
they  were  diatiibated,  as  in  1380,  over  any  vacant  spaces,  and 
found  shelter  even  within  the  walls  of  monasteries.  The  Execu- 
tive was  occasionally  reduced  by  the  scarcity  of  accommodation, 
even  m  late  as  1509,  to  tenipomry  expedients,  for,  in  that  year, 
a  portion  of  a  chamber,  used  by  one  of  the  Councils,  and  contain- 
ing the  still  homeless  public  libiury,  wa^  titted  up  as  a  place  of 
detention;  and  in  the  year  foUowingt  in  oonsequenoe  of  the 
Marquis  of  Mantua  being  in  the  hall  of  the  Great  Oounoil>  the 
Deoemyiis  met  here  to  transact  some  important  business  touching 
Cyprus. 

Some  proceedings  in  the  Great  Council  in  1441  admit  us  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  special  prison  was  then  devoted 
to  female  delinquents ;  and  in  that  year,  owing  to  a  pressure  for 
space,  men  whose  oft'ences  were  not  deemed  grave,  and  who  were 
more  or  less  persons  of  quality,  were  permitted,  ou  condition  that 
they  observed  their  parole,  and  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
Doge,  to  oee  a  ward  adjoining  the  women's  quarter.  We  conse- 
quently apprehend  that,  although  the  doora  were  locked  at  night, 
and  the  prisoners  were  remanded  to  their  cells,  the  outlets  and 
approaches  were  comparatively  unguarded.  The  sort  of  discipline 
maintained  here,  and  the  licence  enjoyed  during  the  day,  where 
the  detention  had  no  political  motive,  or  it  was  a  mere  case  of 
debt,  carry  back  the  thoughts  of  a  Englishman  to  institutions  and 
scenes  which  many  yet  among  us  remember  as  part  of  our  owii 
economy.  In  1510  we  hear  of  a  debtors'  prison  iu  the  Merceria 
or  F^eiieiia,  cdled  Gatone,  being  attacked  at  nine  o'olook  at  night 
by  a  mob,  doubtlesB  in  order  to  libente  the  inmates.  This  was  not 
far  finm  Saint  MiBik'&  These  attempts  at  resoue  were  periodical, 
but  could  sosmely  extend  beyond  the  more  or  leas  aooessible 
establishments. 

The  Carceri  Forth  or  Lawet  Dunge(m8,  must  have  been  eon- 
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structed  at  least  in  the  foarteenth  centurj.  In  1388  Lni^ 
Veniero,  the  Doge's  son,  for  an  offence  which  scarcely  amounted 
to  more  than  a  seriouB  misdemeanour,  was  consigned  to  this  place 
of  coiitiiiement,  and  left  to  die  there  of  a  broken  heart. 

In  1406,  the  patrician  Pietro  PiRani  w.m  sentenced  to  two 
years'  incarceration  here  for  having  euttired  mtu  treaiiouable  cone- 
Bpoodeaee  with'  the  Lotd  of  Pidoa,  at  that  time  in  atnit  ageiaat 
the  Signory.  Bat  hla  wife  and  ohiUnn  woe  allowed  to  see 
hi2n.  The  lady,  after  a  while,  xepraaented  to  the  Government 
that  die  did  not  like,  on  these  oocaaionB,  to  he  thrown  into 
contact  wJtAi  the  common  prisoners,  whose  cells  or  wards  she 
had  to  pass  on  her  way  to  that  of  her  husband,  and  the  illness 
under  which  the  latter  was  labouring  rendered  the  alnioet  constant 
presence  of  his  family,  more  piirt  i' ularly  of  the  Signom,  impera- 
tive. We  thus  see  that  these  malefactors,  whose  demeanour  and 
oonveiBation  are  described  as  indecorous,  filled  the  oorridors,  and 
obetrooted  the  fair  and  noble  Tuntora  to  their  companion  in 
oi^tivity ;  and  it  takee  xm  eomewhat  by  soipriae,  looking  at  the 
popular  idea  of  Venetian  prison  life  in  former  days,  to  learn  that 
the  Great  Council  was  pleased  to  sanction  the  formation  of  a 
special  approach  to  the  cell  of  Pisani,  provided  that  he  paid  the 
expense  of  breaking  through  the  masonry,  and  leplaoing  it,  when 
he  wa.s  set  at  liberty,  or  resit»red  to  health. 

But  it  was  such  an  episode  as  this,  with  its  oln  ious  liability 
to  recurrence,  which  produced  the  salutaiy  movement  of  1441  for 
the  better  classification  of  culprits  and  the  complete  aereraaoe 
of  political  and  civil  ofibnders  fiom  the  cnminal  ddei  Already 
indeed,  in  1877,  the  Signcri  di  Kotte  had  drawn  a  line  of  d»- 
tinction  in  favour  of  insolvents. 

In  the  January  of  1406,  the  Lower  Dungeons  counted 
among  their  inmates  a  much  more  eminent  man  than  Pietro 
Pisani.  For  their  doors  were  opened  to  admit  the  veiiem  :  I*  ligure 
of  Carlo  Zeno,  who  was  adjudged  to  expiate  here,  like  Pisani, 
certain  indiscreet  commuuications  with  Padua.  Zeno  passed  a 
twelvenum^  <^  his  old  age  in  tiiat  chafing  iwtraint ;  but  it  is, 
of  ooQise,  move  than  likely  tbal^  in  such  a  case  above  all  othem, 
the  rigour  of  confinement  was  ndtigated  by  the  collusion  of 
the  satisfied  majesty  of  the  law  and  the  sodety  of  sympathising 
friends. 

Of  these  dread  and  grim  receptacles  for  the  guilty  or  unfor- 
tunate of  centuries,  there  were  two  tiers  on  as  many  corridoiB,  of 
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whioh  the  lower  was  reached  by  a  staiiicaae  of  sixteen  steps  &0111 
the  upper  one,  the  latter  having  its  approach  from  the  landing 
above  by  a  similar  ladder-stair  built  l>etween  two  walls.  Earh 
ceil  was  distinguLslied  by  roman  numerals,  the  numeral  V  In^mg 
for  acme  unezplained  reat»oQ  cut  upside  down.  The  measurements 
and  internal  appliancea  wexe  approximately  similar  to  those  of  the 
pimhi,  bat  tlw  poaitioii  alBnded  scarcely  a  lay  of  light  at  aoj 
period  of  tlie  day.  Yet  ftama  oocupanta  have  laft  on  tli0  walk 
of  soma  of  tbese  miaaiaiblB  plaoea,  in  pencil  or  chaiooal,  Bometimea 
assisted  by  a  tool,  zooocds  of  their  individiiality,  of  their  wrongs, 
and  of  their  bottows,  even  in  verse.  So  recently  as  1795,  one 
G.  M.  B.  tells  U8  that  he  was  most  unjustly  incairerated  in  No.  3, 
and  that  if  God  did  not  deliver  him,  his  numerous  and  honest 
family  would  ha  ruined.  It  is  possible  that  au  indulgent  warder 
sometimes  gave  the  use  of  a  lamp  among  other  privil^es. 

If  utiaeUi  descdlwa  tha  panels  or  ^rsinsoot  of  the  pUmH  aa 
fbimod  of  larch  planks,  but  does  not  infonn  ns  whether  the  same 
timber  wae  used  fiir  the  Poia — more  probably  oak.  In  1797 
not  more  than  four  occupants  were  foand  in  these  vaults. 

The  dimensions  given  tally  veiy  cloeely  with  those  which  we 
have  of  the  almost  subt^rranpan  and  subaqueous  dungeons  in 
the  Bastille  Thoy  also  (  oit*  spond  with  the  LitUe  £aae  in  the 
Tower  of  London  and  ihc  Fin  d'Aise  at  the  Orand  Chdtdet  of 
Paris.  They  probably  formed  the  standard  measurement  of  these 
dens  eveiywhere — ^in  Scotland,  in  Wales,  where  the  old  sdgniorial 
system  lingeied  into  the  present  oentniy,  at  Carisbrook,  throughout 
the  CSontineot,  thnmgfaout,  in  short,  all  portions  of  the  woild 
happily  so  civilised  as  to  have  such  institations. 

The  ponderous  and  massive  double  doors  of  the  stroi^  prisons, 
sheeted  with  iron  and  heavily  studded  with  nails,  were  so  con- 
struetetl,  acconling  to  the  account  of  a  former  occupant  of  onr  of 
them  (for  they  have  been  removed),  tliat  unlike  the  double  oaken 
door  to  the  Bo-called  LoUardB'  Prison  at  Lambeth  Palace,  the  lock 
of  the  interior  portal  faced  the  hinges  of  the  exterior  one.  It  was 
a  peouliazity  of  the  arohiteotonl  ]|^,  that  although  the  interior 
wsa  saflbnenUy  lofty  to  pennit  a  prisoner  <tf  oidinaxy  statoie  to 
hold  himself  upright,  the  entmnoe  was  so  low,  that  the  ingress  and 
egress  oould  scarcely  be  accomplished  even  by  mere  stoopi^. 
Casanova,  in  1755,  describee  the  door  of  one  of  the  piombi,  which 
he  occupied,  aa  three  feet  and  a  half  in  heii/ht ;  hut  his  statements 
are  mi  trustworthy.    By  the  side  of  the  entrance  was  an  aperture 
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in  the  thick  Btone  wall,  to  allow  the  ingress  of  food  and  in- 
spection by  the  warder;  and  in  the  gallery  or  j)a88age  stood  a 
niche  altar-wist,  where  the  priest  came,  just  prior  to  ever}  i)nvate 
execution,  to  administer  to  the  condemned  the  last  offices  of  the 
Ohnioh. 

In  one  of  the  passages  oonneeted  with  the  mnge  of  FifrH,  ^hey 
jet  point  out  the  ezaot  ipot  wheie  tin  prieoner  enffaied,  the  onk 
whieb  noeived  his  Uood,  and  the  broad  opening  in  the  iraU  (onoe 

a  door,  piobably,  but  now  closed),  through  which  the  coipee  was 
thrust  into  the  contiguous  wat+^r  They  also  shew  you  the  cell 
in  whif  li  B}Ton  slept  as  an  exj)eriment,  and  those  in  which  you 
may  Ueiit've  (if  you  choose)  that  Marino  Faliero  and  Carmagnola 
spent  their  last  moments.  The  cells  used  to  be  wainscoted  as  a 
partial  protection  against  the  exoeaaiTe  damp;  hut  they  weie 
totally  deatitate  of  light  and  air,  and  the  Ban  naiody  penetsated 
even  into  the  a^joimag  galleiy.  If  it  was  on  aodi  honid  phoea 
aa  tbeae  that  the  popdar  phiaaeology  and  a  grim  local  humour 
bestowed  the  nicknames  of  VbkaTio,  Frescagioja,  and  Lione,  ikof 
certainly  well  desen-ed  them.  Tet  they  and  tbeii  tenanta  weie 
often,  ])erhap«,  not  ill -paired. 

Casanova  T(.  ti  rn  to  an  apparatus  in  tlitj  Fi  rii  for  which  he 
demanded  of  the  gaoler  the  use,  and  which,  n  was  explained  to 
him,  served  as  a  machinery  for  canying  out  sentences  of  strangula- 
tion. It  ivaa  an  icon  ooUar  fixed  to  one  of  the  vaUa,  into  whiofa 
the  neck  of  the  oandemned  wae  intvodnoed,  and  which  waa  sus- 
ceptible of  beii^  oontzaoted  till  life  waa  extinot  It  was  in  this 
manner  that  the  Lord  of  Padua  and  his  two  sons  wan  diqiatehed 
in  1406.  But  the  operation  was  also  conducted,  as  we  shall  see, 
outside  the  cell.  Strangulation  was  a  m^um  constantly  employed 
in  the  East,  from  which  Venice  might  have  borrowed  it  j  but  it 
equally  prevailed  among  the  Romans. 

The  extiaoidinary  precautions  taken  to  preclude  escape  axe 
aoaiody  intelligible,  whae  tiie  priaon  waa  aitmubed  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  instead  of  beiqg  at  the  extremity  of  it,  like  the  old 
BaetiUe  in  PaxiB,  which  lay  within  a  ahort  diatanoe  of  the  open 
coimtiy.  But  to  one  who  carried  his  life  in  his  hands  the  canals 
afforded,  OH  the  oontruy,  after  night&ll  unusual  facilities  fm  flight 
and  temporary  concealment ;  and  it  must  also  be  received  into 
calculation  that  the  individuals  here  incarcerated  were  such  as  had 
been  convicted  of  crimes  which,  in  the  ught  of  the  Venetian  law, 
were  of  the  most  flagitious  character. 
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Iba  Oameroiti  or  Carceri  di  Sotto,  as  diBtinpii  ^ed  fiom  the 
Pozzi  on  the  one  hand  and  from  the  Career cs  Super lores  on  the 
other,  were  open  to  the  public  thorrni^^thfare  ;  and  Xho  irnnatCB,  who 
were  not  ordinarily  manacled,  were  at  liberty  to  luuk  ihrough  the 
grated  casements  or  schiaviiu  of  their  cells — Uioee  barred,  unglazed 
windows  which  at  the  present  hour  meet  the  eye  ev^where  in 
Venioe — to  hold  oommuaioattoa  nith  their  fiafluib,  and  to  teodve 
4t  their  hands  or  fiom  the  henevoleiit  mooej  or  food.  For,  exoept 
wheote  the  oaptiTO  wm  imuraied  in  the  IhrH  or  Pom,  and  was 
inaooeaaible  to  exteomal  interoonrae,  the  State,  under  the  old  system, 
seems  not  only  to  have  declined  the  cost  of  alimony,  but 
to  have  imposed  a  tiiriff  dependent  on  the  accorinyi'HlHtion  con- 
ceded or  r'lum  d.  Thp"f'  fees  constituted  the  enioluiutiut  of  the 
gaolers,  and  weru  kauiMi  un.ler  the  old  French  n'gime  as  i/cohuje  ; 
but  they ,  were  distinct  irom  thu  gratuities  wliich  a  prisoner,  desirous 
of  enjoying  speolal  indnlgeuccs,  had  to  piovide-^the  ffamisk  of 
the  "  B^gars'  Open."  The  fiaends  of  a  man  iraro  ezpeoted  to 
keep  him ;  if  he  had  none,  public  ohaatj  did  aometfaing.  Bat  in 
caaea  where  a  priaoner  belonged  to  a  noUe  family,  and  the  circum- 
stances were  not  politically  serious,  he  procured  iaoilitiies  for  obtain- 
ing-all  that  he  needed,  and  mi^'ht  liave  his  own  attendant.  In 
1405,  while  his  father  and  his  brother  Jaco})o  were  in  the 
Forti  below,  Fmncesco  Novello  lay  in  the  Orba  accompanied 
by  his  private  servant.  Jacopo  himself,  who  had  at  iirst  been 
sent  Uieie,  was  tiaDsfened  to  the  Forti,  on  a  diet  of  bread 
and  water  only  upon  his  fiather^s  penistent  xeAisal  to  aQnender 
the  Lord  of  Bsvenna. 

MeduBval  Venioe,  in  her  psison  ayatem,  as  in  evatything  elae, 
naturally  conformed  to  a  laage  extent  to  the  maxims  and  principles 
which  she  found  in  force  on  every  side  of  her,  witli  a  tendency  to 
hf^  in  advance  of  her  neighboiu^.  Her  doctrines  in  respect  to 
lK)htical  offendeiii  and  offences  wer^  not  importantly  dissimilar 
from  those  which  were  elsewhere  enicrUiined  upon  such  points  five 
centuries  ago,  when  the  public  safety  and  the  security  of  property 
were  oooflidefed  by  govemmenta  of  immeaanrably  greater  oon- 
aeqaenoe  than  the  lives  of  individuals  in  the  oommunity.  If 
Venioe  shared  the  MaohiaveUian  doetrines,  thoae  docbdnea  were 
not  at  any  rate  of  native  Venetian  growth.  But  the  whole 
question  in  idation  to  Hachiavelli  has  been  generally  misunder- 
stood- The  opinions  which  the  Florentine  secretary  put  into 
writing  were  by  no  means  opinions  originating  in  him.  They 
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were  opinions  which  existed,  and  which  every  frovemment  m  Italy 
virtuftlly  followed,  lx4ore  he  was  Ikjitl  The}  were  opinions  of 
which  Muchiavelli  at  lea^t  is  not  eutitied  to  tlie  odium ,  iur  they 
bad  tli«K  8011X06  in  the  polltioal  oonditioiv  of  the  FemiMnla  both 
intemaUy  and  extemallj,  and  in  tiie  Italian  chaiaotet 

The  Venetian  pdacam  were  not  nnfrmiiiiaUe  tjpee  of  the 
period ;  and  BO  fiur  as  the  camerotti  were  ooncemed,  and  indeed  all 
the  gaola,  moept  the  Fortif  the  quality  of  the  dimate  dining  eight 
or  nine  monthfl  of  the  year  guperseded  the  necessity  for  artificial 
warmth.  During  the  winter  t!ie  (ri^vennnpnt  Riipplied  coverlids 
or  rugs.  Nor  have  sanitary  hiw^  i  e-  n  a  subject  ot  study  anywhere 
veiy  long.  They  were,  it  may  l)e  securely  conjectured,  far  from 
uppermoet  in  the  thoughts  of  Middle-Age  Venetians. 

The  study  of  habits  of  life  Bskvantable  to  health  seems  to  be, 
after  all,  a  matter  of  ooltme  mtber  than  of  elimnte ;  iinr  among 
tiie  Italians,  the  Spanianls  and  tlie  Poctngaeee^  the  Busaians 
and  the  Esquimaux,  communities  existing  under  widely  dififerent 
temperatures  (not  to  add  the  Scots  and  Irish),  one  perceives  the 
same  insensibility  or  indifference  to  cleanlincas  and  noxious  efHuvia; 
and  even  our  own  not  very  distant  forefathers  tolerated  both  in 
their  places  of  assembly  and  places  of  confinement  an.  atmosphere 
against  wliich  any  decently-bred  Knglishnian  of  the  present  day 
would  inatinotiTely  lerolt  It  is  by  no  means  sutptisipg  to  find 
tiiat  botii  CSasanovn  in  the  eighteenth  and  Silvio  Fellioo  in  the 
nineteenth  oentuiy  wem  equality  tonnented  in  the  Possi  and  PimH 
by  gnats  and  other  insects,  to  whioh  the  foimer,  in  his  confused 
description,  adds  the  aonoyanoe  ftom  water-zata,  probably  without 
fimmdation. 

In  1585-86  the  Council  of  Tm.  ex|)eriencing  inconvenience 
to  themselves  and  other  similar  bo<lieh  m  consequence  of  the  want 
of  some  place  of  security  in  close  neighbourhood  to  the  apart- 
ments wheie  tiiey  held  their  meetings,  discussed  the  propriety  of 
fitting  up  a  flaw  cells  above  the  <diamber  of  the  Capi  or  ohieCs; 
but  nothing  was  immediately  detennined  at  that  timei  The 
question  zevived,  however,  in  1591-92,  whm  the  scheme  was 
osmed  ont,  and  four  cells  were  constmoted  to  meet  the  continually 
recurrent  cases,  where  accused  jmrties  were  imder  examination  and 
could  be  thus  brought  down  from  time  to  time  without  difficulty 
or  publicity.  This  new  arrangement  was  reiicheti  hj  two  short 
flights  of  steps  ascending  from  the  loblty,  where  the  Ten  and  the 
Inquisitors  usually  sat.    The  FiomH  never  superseded  the  other 
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places  of  confinement,  and  the  extent  of  accommodation  pointed 
to  their  spedal  and  temporaiy  function.  Soaioely  any  tisoes  of 
tliAiii  ezifltod,  whan  UutiiiBlii  wrote  in  1888;  but  Laaoi  the 
aiehiteet,  who  aooompaaied  bim  to  the  spot,  nude  them  measiiie 

from  six  to  seven  feet  in  height  and  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in 
width.  Of  the  four  ceUs,  one  looked  on  the  inner  oouit,  and  the 
other  three  on  the  Eio  di  Palazzo.  The  prisonerB  supplied  their 
own  l)edding  and  personal  appurtenanrew,  ScisBors,  knives,  and 
razors  were  forhidden ;  reading  was  allowed,  but  not  vvTiting,  nor  the 
use  of  a  lamp.  The  Government  provided  diet,  and  the  small 
aperture  in  one  of  the  walls  permitted  the  inmate  to  gain  a  view  of 
the  eoene  axoaiid  and  beneath  bim  to  eoine  extent^  and  to  enjoy  the 
fineh  air  so  long  as  it  was  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold ;  but  the 
Bitnation  was  eoq^oeed  to  tihe  moat  tiying  eztmmitifla  of  tempentiue. 
It  was  the  dnty  of  the  gaoler  to  bring  the  fiood  and  deanee  the 
apartment  once  a  day  at  an  early  hour;  and  he  was  precluded 
fit)m  paying  a  second  visit,  aa  he  approached  the  locality  through 
the  Bmsola  or  ante-room  of  the  Ten,  and  it  was  not  deemed 
expedient  for  him  and  persons  waiting  their  turn  to  \ye  admitted 
to  the  Council  to  confront  each  other.  As  soon  as  he  had  dis- 
chaiged  bis  morning  work,  he  leetoied  the  keys  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Inquiaitoia  of  State. 

It  tberofoie  appean  that  fiv  criminal  porpoeea  the  Bepublio 
had,  subsequently  to  1691-92,  the  prieana  already  specified,  and 
mose  immediately  for  oaeea  of  an  exceptionally  flagrant  cv 
dangerous  character  tlie  Pozvi  and  Piomhi  indifferently;  and  these 
two  latter  were,  a.s  we  have  attempted  to  explain,  so  situated 
above  and  beneath  tfi«  conncil  chambers  of  the  Decemvirs  and  the 
State  luquinitiou.  Liiat  they  were  accesaible  without  the  slightest 
suspicion  outside  of  what  was  taking  place.  Within  earshot  of 
the  bright  and  splendid  saloons,  where  the  Dcige  met  the  Senate 
or  the  IViriiament,  and  when  joyoos  and  coetly  ftstivities  weie 
oelebiated  in  honour  of  gieat  oecadcns  or  iUustnoas  giieats,  a 
widely  different  daes  of  spectacle  was  to  he  witnessed  by  such  as 
were  behind  the  scenes  day  by  day.  The  members  of  certain 
tribunals  must  have  often  ]>af»sed  fiom  one  phase  of  ezpeiienoe  to 
the  other.     It  was  a  rather  hanlening  official  routine. 

But  there  was  also  an  exit  from  the  Pozri,  which  were  in 
fact  on  a  level  with  the  palace  court,  in  a  comer  of  the  vesti- 
bnle,  whidi  was  deaignated  tbe  Airio  dH  Omaari,  and  which 
oonstitntes  the  sole  modem  approach.   The  floor  of  the  lower 
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gallery  was  above  that  of  the  cn'jit  of  the  Basilica,  whero  religioiiB 
aervices  were  occasionally  held  down  to  1604, 

The  old  Carceri  Suprriori  were  always  retained  for  special 
occasions,  where  on  purely  political  grouods  a  person  was  detained 
pending  an  inquiry  into  his  oaae  and  an  uncertainty  bow  he 
might  be  used  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  State,  as  when  Baltharor 
Juven  of  Gfenoble  was  plaoed  under  acnat  in  1618  in  eonneetion 
with  the  Spanish  conspiracy,  and  testified  that  the  Qovemment 
made  him  as  comfortable  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  own  house.^ 
It  was  here  that  a  peccant  provwlitor-general  was  lodged  on 
a  ten  years'  sentence  in  1G30.  All  these  places  were  known  as 
prigioni  alia  luce  to  dist.inginsh  them,  the  J*ozzi  or  prigwni 
alV  oscuro. 

But  the  removal  of  the  prisoners  from  public  acc(»i8  inevitably 
cazried  with  it  the  neoesaity  for  the  settlement  of  certain  detaik 
on  a  new  footing  The  deaianoe  of  the  old  osmerotti  or  Lower 
Onqgeons*  and  the  net  of  the  original  buildings  devoted  to  a 
similar  use,  by  the  tnmsfer  of  the  occupants  elsewhere,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  familiar  faces  from  the  barred  casements* 
under  the  colonnade,  must  have  been  considered  for  the  moment 
as  robbing  Venice  of  one  of  its  sight?.  But  at  the  close  nf  the 
sixteenth  century  it  was  time  that  such  a  barbarous  anachruuiBin 
should  be  suppressed,  though  even  in  London  it  continued  so 
much  longer.  When  the  Venetian  and  French  power  had  been 
extinguished,  the  IHmnbi  and  other  pels  or  piisoos  beoame  the 
receptades  of  the  wretched  victims  of  Austrian  ignomnoe  and 
despotism  ;  and  if  a  miraculously  happy  change  had  not  occurred, 
the  Leads  of  the  Ducal  Palace  would  to  this  hour  be  receiving  all 
Italians  who  miglit  have  the  misfortune  to  be  Liberals  in  speech 
as  well  as  in  thouglit.  The  prisons  of  the  now  Hovernment  are 
on  the  other  side  of  the  canal  across  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  They 
are  not  shown  to  visitors ;  but  they  are  said  to  be  on  an  improved 
model 

A  singularly  valuable  testinumy  of  the  relative  mildness  of 
the  Venetian  prison  system  exists  fbr  us  in  an  aoooimt  left  by 
Brother  Felix  Faber,  who  was  at  Yenioe  in  the  time  of  Francesco 

Foscari  (1423-57).  These  are  his  observations: — "Not  only 
do  they  (the  Venetians)  exhibit  their  piety  toward  the  deserv- 

*  "  RispondevA  ch'  egli  non  avea  se  non  a  laudarsi  di  oasa  Qs  Repubblica]  e  del 
iDodo  come  era  stato  tratuto  durante  la  saa  prigionia,  iu  eai  truDC  la  UlMrta  wn 
oohm  le  Umtt  tiUUt  in  OMa  propm." — ^Bomuun,  viL  143. 
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iiig^  but  even  towatd  snch  as  incur  the  highest  penalties  of  the 
law.    For  the  prisons  of  malefactors  are  under  tiie  colonnade  of 

the  palace,  having  an  outlook  to  the  public  way,  and  are  lighted 
with  windows  stren<'thened  with  bars,  through  which  the  captives 
can  see  and  stretch  their  hands,  and  talk  with  their  friends,  and, 
if  they  are  poor,  solicit  alms  from  pissers-by.  But  those  who 
are  in  confinement  for  heavier  crimes  are  lu  closer  and  stronger 
cells,  vet  tolBEable.'* 

Ffllwr  pioceedB  to  contnst  this  state  ol  things  with  what  he 
had  vitnsned  in  Gennany: — Among  the  many  onielties  of  the 
Germans  there  is  that  one,  that  their  gaols  are  inlmwiawj  tenihie, 
dark,  at  the  bottom  of  towers,  damp,  cold,  and  sometimes  swann- 
ing  with  vermin ;  far  isolated  from  man :  nor  doee  any  one  come 
to  those  poor  wretches,  unless  it  is  some  one  to  temly,  threaten, 
and  torture  them.  Another  merciful  cliaracteristic  the  Venetians 
iiave,  that  even  where  one  is  condemned  to  death,  they  do  not 
keep  him  in  suBpemn." 

To  the  condnding  panigmph  the  imter  insensibly  impazted  a 
tOQoh  of  canstie  irony.  The  rope  or  the  ooid  responded  with 
seoiei^  and  celerity  to  f3ie  jndidal  fiat.  IVom  Faber's  account  it 
is  not  difBjBolt  to  see  that  the  camerotti  were  the  only  prisons  he 
actually  inspected.  He  was  not  enabled  to  view  tlie  Caroeri 
Forti,  to  which  he  allndeFi  from  hearsay  or  at  sefond-hand. 
Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been  awaie  of  the  existence  of  the 
Upper  Prisons. 

Marino  Sanuto  in  liis  lUnerario,  1483,  mentions  Montaguaua, 
a  little  known  to  histoiy  as  the  lesideaoe  of  Galeotto  Misaio,  a 
man  of  some  leaniii^  who  had  been  tutor  to  Sixtns  IV.  He 
was  aoonaed  of  hensy.  and  taken  to  Venioe.  When  he  was 
crossing  the  Piazza,  his  very  empulent  figme  struck  a  bystander, 
who  exclaimed:  "0  che  porco  grassol"  Marzio  retorted:  "£ 
m^lio  ppsere  porco  grasso,  che  becco  niatrro."  Tn  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  written  from  prison  in  1477,  Marzio  describes  his  cell  as 
very  noisome  and  dark,  and  not  favourable  for  correspondence, 
lie  owed  to  the  intercession  of  liis  pontifical  pupil,  it  is  said, 
ft  somewhat  gentler  treatment  than  he  might  have  otherwise 
experieuoed, 

A  newspaper  of  Febtoaiy  1, 1898,  is  the  antfaonty  for  what 
is  subjoined.    The  passage  refers,  as  it  will  at  once  be  ssen,  to  a 

locality  which  was,  during  intermittent  periods,  a  portion  of  the 
Venetian  tenitones  on  the  mainland — Udine  in  Fiiuli ;  and  we 
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appear  to  possess  very-  Bcantj  paitaoiJao  of  this  part  of  the 
subject : — "  Tlic  Castello  of  Udine,  a  great  square  ugly  building 
of  three  ceatuhes  ag(3,  now  use.i  as  Ijarracks  and  civil  prisons, 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle,  on  a  great  nioimd  of 
earth  thrown  up,  tmdition  and  Bzedeker  tells  ua,  by  Attila, 
whence  he  could  watcii  at  Im  ease  the  burning  of  Aqoileia.  The 
other  day  it  wm  fomid  bbobbbbij  to  npair  part  of  the  fonndationg 
of  an  inner  wing.  On  the  flooiing  being  xemored,  the  wofkmen 
oame  iqKm  a  small,  masrive,  tig^fittiiig  stone  tnp-doon  It  was 
raised  with  diffionlty,  and  it  disclosed,  as  in  romaooes,  a  flight  of 
stepa  On  going  down  it  with  lights  the  wukmen  found  them- 
selves in  a  subterranean  chamber.  From  one  comer  of  this  ran  a 
pasftaLi^e,  in  the  walls  of  which  were  five  low  narrow  doorways, 
01*111  ui:  into  the  most  horrible  piison-celLs  imaginable.  The 
door-ways  still  held  the  heavy  iron  hinges  which  had  supported 
enormously  thick  doors,  as  sliown  by  the  depth  of  the  stone 
fxame-work.  ...  At  the  end  of  the  passage  two  other  oells  wen 
found,  suggestive  of  still  mois  dxesdfol  sufbiiQg;  for,  while  the 
otheia  aie  of  ordinaiy  sice,  these  onlj  meaauxe  two  foet  four  by 
two  foet  eight — a  size  that  made  it  impossible  for  the  unhappy 
wretches  confined  in  them  to  lie  down.  A  small  hole  near  the 
top  of  the  doorpost  of  all  the  cells  was  used  for  the  passiiig  in  of 
food.  At  first  it  was  hoped  that  this  horrible  place  was  merely 
an  accidental  survival  from  the  Middle  A'n-\  but  full  examination 
brought  to  light  some  inscriptions  scnitclied  on  the  cell  walls. 
One  of  these  was  'Giovanni  Grimani,  1607,'  shewing  that  they 
were  in  use  in  civilised  times ;  and,  more  shocking  still,  as  it  is 
a  witness  to  the  enielty  of  Anatria,  another  oooaiBted  of  the 
wads,  Viva  F  HaUot  viva  t  lUUiat  and  ^  signatme  Oiaetmo 

On  the  other  hand,  nearer  home,  in  some  of  the  more  oental 
towns,  such  as  Padua,  Biesoia,  and  Bergamo,  the  emeUent  pro- 
vision, which  benevolent  persons  niatie  for  the  prisoners  in  the 
fnrrti  of  bread,  wine,  and  other  requisites,  was  oeunued  by  a 
governor  as  a  premium  to  crime. 

Great  mre  seems  to  ha\  e  i>een  judged  necessar)',  at  a  tolerably 
euly  date,  in  selecting  the  personage  whose  function  it  was  to  be 
the  govsmor  or  general  anpeiintendeiit  of  the  dneal  pufaopg,  In 
the  OQfonation  oath  of  Giacomo  Tiepolo,  1229,  the  earliest  which 
we  have  in  a  oomplete  state,  it  is  eiptessly  laid  down  that  the 
Pcige  shall  appoint  him,  who  is  to  be  the  waiden  of  hie  prisoD, 
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and  to  whom  he  shall  deliver  the  kejB  thoeof,  aoomdiqg  to  fii> 
DMi  and  law,  imd  agreeably  to  his  conscieoce. 

So  far  back  as  1275,  it  had  been  a  condition  incorporate 
with  the  Oath  that  the  Doge  should  keep  himself  acquainted 
from  time  to  time,  through  his  notaries,  with  the  number 
of  prisont^rs  in  Uie  cells  beneath  the  palace,  the  datea  of  their 
commitment  and  the  anangements  for  bringing  each  to  trial 
mthin  a  montli  tan-  tbe  period  of  amat.  Snbeequontly  tbia 
datj  devolyed  on  the  thrae  Ghio£i  of  tbe  Ten;  and  to  their  per- 
sonal obeervatioD,  and  tbe  xflpacta  whioh  were  placed  before  them 
by  the  heads  of  the  polioe,  were  doe,  no  doubt,  the  improvementa 
whioh  continued  to  the  very  last  to  be  made  in  the  system. 
There  was  a  staff  of  officials,  tenned  scrivani  or  scriveners,  who 
conducted  all  the  rlprical  business  connect^  vdth  the  i^risons ; 
they  do  not  often  fall  under  notice  :  but  we  oljHerve  their  presence 
in  the  pompous  funeral  procession  of  the  doge  Loredano  in  1521. 
A  century  later,  the  cause  c6Ubre  of  Antonio  Foacarini  (1622) 
diBoloM  a  Captain  of  ih$  FritOM,  0  Kuipvf  l&<  Ihifk  Jhriaont 
{Careen  IbrH),  and  a  Captoin  ike  toiviU  or  boata»  which  weie 
specially  commiarioned  for  this  anvioe,  and  which  probably  com- 
prised in  their  functions  the  pKOcesB  of  submeEsion  in  the  canal. 

The  humane  principle  of  ^l^is]iTery,  which  was  admimbly 
calculated  to  check  judicial  tyranny  and  legal  corru]jtion,  was  a 
feature  in  her  crimiiuil  procedure  which  did  infinite  honour  to  the 
KepubUc,  and  which  funned,  in  fact,  a  precursor  of  the  Halieas 
Corpus  Act.  It  was  a  measure  betokening  a  degree  of  civilisation 
far  beyond  the  rude  age  in  which  li,  wa^  tirst  adopted ;  and  even 
if  we  take  it  for  gnnted  that  in  ita  pmotical  working  it  proved 
imperfect,  it  is  to  be  ramembend  that  no  other  modem  State  had 
so  much  as  dreamed  of  the  idea.  So  late  as  1775,  when  Hemier 
wrote  his  TaUeau  de  Pom,  the  Itaoh  wens  destitute  of  any  such 
charter  of  penonal  liberty. 

At  Venice  torture  was  seldom  applied,  except  in  cases  of 
treason,  where  it  was  found  impracticable  to  elicit  the  truth  by 
gentler  means.  And  tbe  law  directed  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  any  person  be  subjected  to  the  process  imless  a  certain 
number  of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Forty  were  present  to  take 
depositions,  and  to  observe  that  no  undue  cruelty  was  exercised. 
There  can  be  little  difficulty  in  peroeiying  that,  mider  a  mediBeval 
constitution,  espeoiaUy  under  an  Italian  one,  the  only  ohss  of 
crime  which  was  apt  to  suggest  a  resort  to  prooedure  of  this  kind 
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was  political  treason.  The  Republic,  in  common  with  her  neigh- 
bours and  contemporaries,  was  acquainted  with  a  less  complex 
and  more  summaiy  method  of  dieaiiiig  with  olfences  against 
property  and  the  persou. 

The  torture-diambeic  was  as  much  a  pamel  of  the  old  judicial 
system  as  tbs  court  and  the  statute-book  We  bear  at  varioiis 
times  of  a  xeoouxse  to  the  xack,  the  oosd,  the  eetiapade,  and  the 
loBcia^^tbe  last  anciently  familiar  as  a  medium  for  blinding 
obnoadous  rulers ;  but  none  of  these  was  special  to  Ymioe,  and 
the  procesaeB  of  application  have  become  suMciently  known.  We 
need  not  go  very  far  in  point  of  time  or  disUxnce  to  recall  the 
days  and  the  place  when  our  own  Government  and  our  own 
Tower  of  London  were  jiccustomed  to  regiird  tortun-  as  an  incident 
of  almost  daily  oocuirence.  In  Scotland,  in  i  rauce  within  the 
Bastille  and  without,  in  Germany,  among  the  Orientals  with 
(htetal  intemity,  and  in  the  cafaui  of  the  Bed  Indian,  it  waa  the 
same.  It  was  the  same  at  Moeoow  in  the  time  <^  Peter  the 
Great  and  much  later,  and  Fetes;  on  the  occasion  of  the  Stnlitai 
revolt  in  1698,  was  piesent,  act  to  cheek  the  opemtions,  but 
rather  to  stimulate  the  operators. 

T!ie  modem  visitor  to  the  noble  edifice  on  the  Thames,  where 
H  )!  ij;htfal  oubliette  has  been  recently  disrnvnred,  to  Ratisbon,  to 
Baden-Baden,  to  Niimbeig,  to  Naples,  to  Messina,  and  to  fifty 
museums,  can  form  his  own  judgment  and  his  own  conclusion.  He 
will  hud,  we  apprehend,  that  the  criminal  procedure  aud  prison  dis- 
dpline  of  Venice  am  capable  of  &vottiable  campaiison  with  those  of 
otiier  countries,  and  of  other  parts  of  Italj,  including  the  gemeUe 
and  oubliettes  of  Papal  Borne.  The  French  wiiteiB  ammadveEt 
with  severity  on  the  Venetian  PiomH  and  on  the  Inquisition  of 
State  (with  a  French  knowledge  of  both),  a  little  foigetfiil  of  the 
system  of  mouchardage  among  thempelves  at  all  times ;  a  little 
forgetful  that  mankind  has  never  bpheld,  and  hopes  no  more  to 
behold,  anything  so  barbarous,  so  degrading,  and  so  loathsome,  as 
the  dungeons  of  the  Bastille  and  the  Grand  ChStelet,  even  so  late 
as  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  in  respect  to 
iniquitous  abases  and  dastardly  cruelty,  the  English  and  Scotidi 
gaols,  such  as  Bridewell,  the  Tolbootfa  with  its  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian, the  Mamhalsea  and  the  Fleet,  down  to  the  last  days  of 
the  good  old  rigviM,  do  not  smely  lag  &r  behind.^    Dr.  Johnson, 

1  AleztnderNeokJun,  inhtstrMtisei>f  (TbMiZAiii^wii^^ 
(Wiighf •  rocafrMteri^,  1867,  pi.  105),  in  dMoribuig  «  oMtia,  mjs  :— "  imUt  etina 
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in  his  Tour  to  the  Hehri(hs  (Oct.  6,  1773)  refers  to  the  seign- 
iorial prisons  in  Nnrth  I'rii.iia  at  tliat  dale ;  aud  the  same  thing 
existed  down  to  a  inter  pen<xi  in  parts  of  Wales.  At  the  present 
momeat,  when  the  nineteenth  century  ic,  ao  fast  dying,  tlie  press 
yields  diacloeures  of  barbarilieti  aud  mouHlrusities,  which  relatively 
eelipse  ai^  aneodotes  handed  down  of  Venotian  miadeeda  in  thia 
direotion. 

One  of  the  earlieafe,  aa  mXL  aa  moat  cuiioua,  examplee  of 

prison-Iiteratuie  must  be  the  Specchio  della  Oiuatizia,  in  vene, 
pnbliehed  at  Venice  in  1530,  and  inscribed  to  the  Doge.  It 
is  a  poem  in  three  Bantesque  divisions :  Inferno,  Purgatorio,  and 
Paradiso,  and  describes  the  hoirow  of  the  prisons,  tlif  \  cxation8 
of  lawsuits,  and  the  beauties  of  the  great  council  ctmmber.  The 
writer  appreciated  the  imloveliness  of  the  gaols,  l»ut  seems  to 
liave  discerned  in  it,  almost  a.H  a  motive,  a  dissuasion  frum  crime. 

On  the  left  aide  of  the  Scala  d'  Oio,  reached  after  ascending 
the  Gianta'  Staiioaee,  with  ita  eoloeeal  figurea  of  Keptune  and 
Mu3f  IB  yet  notioeable  the  long  diaused  Boeea  di  £eone,  a  alit,  into 
which  infonuatioDs  weie  formerly  allowed  to  diop,  the  outlet  being 
in  the  interior  wall  of  the  Bussola  juat  named.  Here  thoee  who 
possessed  intelligence  calculated  to  serve  the  Government  and  the 
State,  or  some  grievance  or  complaint  with  whicii  fr  >n!  motives  of 
personal  security  they  did  not  wish  to  have  their  [luniLs  ])iij»licly 
associated.could  slip  a  paper  specifying  the  circumstimces,  and  signed 
by  tiie  informer  and  at  leaiit  two  reputable  witnesses  to  Im  lujiu 
fidM.  The  authorities  took  no  official  cognizance  of  any  anonymous 
OfmunnnioationB.  In  1607,  a  paper  without  any  ngnatuie  waa 
fimod,  not  in  thia  xeoeptade,  bat  on  the  ataiicaae  of  the  palace, 
directed  to  the  Doge,  alleging  that  thvee  female  patzieiaaa,  Lucia 
Soranzo,  Marina  Emo,  and  Adziana  Cappello,  were  roinii^  their 
fiunilieB  by  their  extravagance.  The  denunciation  waa  ignoied, 
because  it  had  no  subscription. 

carc«rM  debitis  niAnsionibin  diltiagti,  ia  qvomm  fendnin  detmdMitw  oompaditt 
IB  mftoida  ferreia  ponti." 
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The  Feudal  System — Fonne  of  tenare  pravalent  at  Venice  and  In  the  territoriee  of 
the  Republic — Partial  mloption  of  ICnL-l.t's  rvice — Financial  returns  of  1423 
and  1469 — ^Yillanage — Pajmenta  in  kind — beryioea  in  lieu  of  Bent — Cliental 
and  sponsoiul  rektionahiiM— IspariiiMBln  in  taiatiop-^AgrienltnrB — ^HaeflitiN 
afrorde<l  by  the  Covemmeut  to  famiera — Drainage  and  manuring— Protection 
of  draught  oxcu  from  legal  seizons — Freedom  of  inland  navigation  for  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  purpoaea  —  Priy»te  monifioenoe  —  BodowBuat  of 
charities  and  other  Institutions — 5*]-]ni]  mrTit  of  shijia  at  private  expense — 
Serfdom — Its  universality  among  the  Laity  and  in  Religious  Hoims— -Inopera- 
tive legislation  against  it— Link  with  Prostitution — Earlieat  direct  clue  to  a 
brathel  (1871)— *  Witnaae  WbowMhialmperia !— FMoiuting 
iddiHi  of  tho  Tamtkii  Hrtifa»  Qwdeo  taid  tttlff— ftofciioinl  doit — 
MaUdieo  jniveed  hj  the  evil 

The  t+rritorial  infiignificance  of  Venice  itself,  and  the  necessarily 
oonfined  exbeut  to  wh!c]i  agriculture  was  practised  within  its  own 
boundaries,  miglit  lead  to  the  conclusion  Uiat  the  feudal  system, 
even  if  it  existed,  would  be  unlikely  to  make  an  enduring  impres- 
mxm,  or  to  leave  any  pennaiient  ▼eatigee  on  the  soil  of  tHie  Dogeda 
The  spirit  of  the  oonstitation  wm  diametnoally  oppoaed  to  tbe 
foimation  of  a  landed  interost  and  the  growth  of  militaxy  tenuras^ 
NeveitheleeB  nioh  a  Yiew  would  be  ve^  fiv  indeed  frmn 
being  a  cooeot  one.  In  early  times,  while  the  population 
remained  excessively  scanty,  and  many  of  the  islands  continued 
to  be  wholly  uninlialiited,  the  Ducal  Government  learned  to  make 
it  a  point  of  policy  to  bring  these  waste  lands  under  culture  by 
grautiug  bliem  out  on  easy  tenus  to  the  8er\'ants  and  depeudeaLs 
of  the  hrst  magistrate,  and  to  others ;  and  it  becomes  worthy  of 
note  that  snob  giants  wen  invariably  fimnded  on  a  etriotly  feudal 
basis.  In  tmtfa  a  certain  survival  of  the  Boman  cUental  and 
gantilitial  flyatems  nuy  be  leadily  tiaoed  in  tiie  medifleval 
Bepnblic,  just  where  one  was  led  to  expect,  and  is  able  to  under- 
stand, it.  Two  or  three  examples  of  this  usage  have  already 
presented  themselves  in  the  annals  of  the  ninth  century  under  those 
circtunstaoces  of  acute  political  trouble  which  so  often  beiiiend 
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the  hidtrorian.  The  principle  of  ieudalisui  onrp  existed  in  the  old 
Priory  of  LajvoH,  wliich  lay  under  a  singular  obligation  to  con- 
tribute umeteeu  men  to  the  Excuaati.  If  such  obligation,  of 
which  no  other  instaixoe  can  he  diacoveied,  could  he  pioved  to  he^ 
what  it  meet  prohably  was,  nothmg  moie  than  a  homage  on  the 
part  of  a  Coipontion  for  its  lands,  an  iUtutmtion  would  at  onoe 
be  ytresented  of  the  fEOniliarily  of  tlie  Venetians  with  the  ancient 
and  honoiimble  tenure  by  Free  Socage/  of  which  perhaps  the  caae 
of  the  tenantry  of  FoT<ga  may  not  unfairly  be  admitted  as  a 
second  case. 

Tenure  by  Knigl  it -Service,  wliicli  })n;vaile(l  in  Culonia 
Yenetorum  (Candia),  as  well  m  in  Corfu,  wa.H  altogether  unknown 
to  the  piiieut  city,  irom  which  the  whole  system  of  fees  or  feuds 
was,  with  a  few  incMfantal  ameptiouB,  exeluled  by  a  canae  already 
hiought  under  notice. 

The  dominant  principle  in  force  between  Venice  and  those 
colonial  dependenciesy  which  became  in  couibc  of  time  so  wtenaive, 
so  important,  and  so  scattered,  was  seigniorial  rather  than 
possessory.  The  acknowledgment  of  suzerainty,  and  the  ratifica- 
tion of  Butisfactory  commercial  ammgementa,  were  the  two  IfH^ling 
features  of  relutiousliip  ;  and  the  former  basis  and  tie  involved  again 
a  double  advuiitage  in  the  obligation  of  the  vassjil  uot  only  to  pay 
tribute  in  money  or  kind,  but  to  yupply  vessels  or  troops,  or  both, 
in  the  event  of  war  between  the  EepubUo  and  other  Powers.  At  a 
time  when  the  ducal  exchequer  was  largely  reliant  on  ofibrings  other 
than  money,  and  even  before  a  currency  had  been  established  on 
any  systematac  aoale,  the  aggregate  receipts  fiom  the  vanous  fiefs  in 
all  sorts  of  commodities  available  for  dom^c  use  were  really  con- 
siderable ;  but  they  were  naturally  subject  to  interruption  or 
shrinkage  at  seasons  of  political  disturbance,  and  it  was  due  to  the 
comparative  independence  ot  the  head  of  the  State  here  of  official 
emoluments  that  a  far  gn?ater  measure  of  inconvenience  did  not 
arise  in  this  direction  and  way  prior  to  the  institution  of  a 
regular  quarterly  payment  out  of  the  treasury.  But  the  main 
point  remains,  that  Uie  footing  on  which  the  Dogeehip  long  stood 
was  a  manifesUy  and  almost  exclusively  feudal  one  alike  in 
respect  to  internal  economy  and  foieign  jurisdiction  and  allegianoe. 

Of  tiie  two  kinds  of  Vilains  or  Yileins  (ViUam),  known  to 

•  Till;  dtifinitiou  of  this  won!  as  teimrr;  of  lanils  hy  iiif(?rior  servicc.s  of  ImsTuimlry 
appears  to  be  at  least  iocomplete.  "The  term,"  as  Mr.  Kerr  {BlackaUnu's  Com- 
Mcnterie^  iL  79)  obMrv«a,  "  tt  mm  properly  dcRTid  hf  Somiwr  Iwm  noc^  liberty 
or  privilege,  than  froiil  Men,  ft  plaa|^." 
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the  feudal  law,  namely: — 1,  Vilainn  Ixefjiirdnnt  or  Atttnuhnit  ;  2, 
Vilains  in  Gross:  the  latter  aloue,  who  wert*  not  uecessarily 
adscript i  ylebue,  Uut  unconditioiial  bondsiuen,  seem  to  liave  existed 
under  the  early  constitutioa  The  frequent  aUuaiooB  to  Servi, 
whidi  MO  found  in  the  aichi^eB  and  annab  of  the  Bepublie  from 
the  eigjhth  to  the  fifteenth  oentoiy,  must  lead  to  an  inevitable 
coneluston,  that  this  olaas  of  penons  itob  proportionally  not  kea 
numerous  at  Venice  than  iu  other  parts  of  mediteval  Eiir3])e ; 
and  in  a  treaty  concluded  in  996*  between  the  Doge  Oraeolo  II. 
and  the  Emporor  Otho  IT.,  a  clause  is  found  inserted  for  the 
extnulitiou  of  fugitive  serfs  from  the  territories  of  the  latter.  At 
the  liame  time,  there  is  no  ap|>apent  .luthority  for  the  sup^waition, 
that  the  Venetian  serfs  were  employed  otherwise  tiiuu  m  a  menial 
capacity. 

Among  the  aiehivea  of  the  Monasteiy  of  San'  Giiolamo 
appeals  an  instnunent  under  which  one  of  the  ln»thien  cedes  and 
aells  to  another  for  fifty-two  lire  a  Buflsian  female  slave,  aged 

thirty-three,  sound  in  limb  and  undeistaading,  according  to  tlie 
custom  and  usage  of  the  country,  and  because  he  had  in  the  serf 
in  (juestion  a  frecliold.  By  the  will  whi(?h  he  made  in  l')2J>, 
Marco  Polo  niannraitted  aud  restoretl  uneonditionaliy  to  lil>erty 
one  of  ins  .servants  ;  and  let  us  hope  that  the  eminent  traveller, 
like  the  good  man  Job,  was  kind  aud  considerate  to  those  iu  his 
power.  During  the  wax  of  Chioggia  in  1379-80,  masters  were 
required  to  pay  an  ttctnoidinaiy  tax  of  three  silver  lire  a  month 
for  every  serf  in  their  bands.  In  1410  a  singularly  curious  law 
was  enacted  to  impose  a  cheek  on  a  praotioe  then  too  common 
among  the  serfs  of  l)oth  sexes  in  Venice,  of  dabblii^  in  the 
mystmies  of  the  Black  Art,  as  an  expedient  for  ginning  the 
aflfections  of  their  employers. 

In  the  obligsitiou  to  contribute  to  tlie  revenue  in  kind  by 
supplying  articles  of  consumption  and  use  to  the  Doge  and  the 
Bouohe  of  the  Court,  an  well  as  to  the  ]3ogares.sa,  and  vowels  in 
time  of  war  or  need,  free  of  charge  save  on  account  of  damage  or  loss^ 
as  an  equivalent  f<»r  ship-monejr,  there  was,  when  we  consider  tiie 
tolenble  fiequenoy  of  such  calls  and  their  costliness*  a  dear  fieudal 
element  of  substantial  importance;  and  of  coune,  whe^er  the 
servioe  was  rendered  by  land  or  bj  water,  in  ships  or  in  hocBe^  in 
men-at-arms  or  in  mariners,  the  theoiy  was  the  same ;  and  it  was 
a  feudal  one.  In  1438,  for  a  term  of  two  yean  only,  during  the 
^  FOiMi,  Jn^mAf,  27*9  ;  EUia,  Leilm  ^  EmkuiU  Ltleiwy  Mm,      971  «l«af. 
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Milanese  war,  lauce-money  was  nised  to  pay  the  cavalry  engaged 
in  the  field.  The  evidences  grow  under  the  collector's  liand. 
Within  this  category  fall  the  right  of  the  head  of  the  State  during 
ages  to  the  free  use  of  a  water-service  contributable  by  the  islanil!? 
on  some  principle  of  rotation;  and  the  singular  usiige  )»y  wluch  liis 
Serenity  was  long  accuRtomed  to  present  to  each  ui"  the  jiulges  of  the 
palace  aimually  four  CHbks  of  Cbioggiuu  wine.  lu  all  huuling  excur- 
aioQs  the  proyision  of  a  suitable  entertatDment  for  the  ducal  party, 
whether  the  Doge  himself  aooompanied  it  or  not,  devolved  on  the 
Chio|^iaiis  by  custom,  possiUy  at  a  time  when  Ifalamooco  was 
the  capital ;  and  the  cliaae  was  followed  at  intermediate  points, 
either  within  the  I>ogado  or  on  the  opposite  line  of  ooast.  But 
the  usage  was  different  when  public  progresses  were  made  through 
the  islands;  for  the  coronation  oath  of  1229  explicitly  decla!>'>< 
that  the  cost  of  these  excursions  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Doge 
himself. 

Katurally,  as  the  systeia  of  goveruuieut  grew  more  orderly 
and  compact,  these  institutions  passed  one  by  one  silently  out  of 
sight  and  leooUei^on.  Yet  here  and  there  we  encounter  traces 
of  axchaic  customs  under  modified  foims,  as  where  in  1521  each 
of  the  Froiterers  of  Venice,  130  in  number,  presented  as  a  purely 
complimentary  donation  a  lemon  to  a  new  Doge  instead  of  paying 
it  as  an  offering  in  kind. 

Then,  in  the  system  of  taxiitiou  fiMni  tlie  ontsct  almost  down  to 
the  end  the  nielhfxl  was  always  of  this  coiuplexiou;  and  the  financial 
weakness,  which  the  Piepuhlic  l>etrayed  under  the  jiressure  of 
enormoiiH  demands  ou  itn  resources  during  the  wars  by  luuil  and 
sea  of  the  later  centuries  of  existence,  proceeded  to  a  large  extent 
from  the  conscious  and  advised  survival  of  the  most  primitive  and 
empirical  system  of  fiscal  economy  side  by  side  with  the  most 
finished  and  elaborate  mechanism  in  every  other  respect.  The 
oligarchy  studiously  spared  tiie  pockets  of  the  class  which  it 
deprived  of  a  voice  in  the  government ;  it  reconciled  the  loss  of 
power  by  the  alleviation  of  l)urdens ;  and  this  |)olicy  it  extended 
to  the  dominions  on  the  mainland,  and  so  won  the  affection  of 
communities  previously  aceust<>med  to  tlie  ins<itiable  extortions  of 
the  tax-gatherer,  and  anxious  to  avoid  a  return  under  an  arbitrary 
rule,  with  which  even  tJiat  of  Florence  under  the  Medici  might 
be  &vourably  compared.  But  in  order  properly  to  understand 
the  pecuniary  embanassments  which  the  Bepdblic  frequently 
experienced,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  zeooUeot  this  anomalous 
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element  in  its  constitutional  fabric,  which  lel't  the  disfranchised 
class  freer  and  more  independent,  and  plao^  the  Stiitt;  at  the 
mercy  of  a  limited  aumber  of  wealthy  houiieH,  whot^e  subsidies  or 
adTangeB  weie  optioiiBL 

The  Btatistios,  vpliich  we  have  leoeived  of  the  pablio  income 
and  expenditure  about  1420,  when  the  fanner  at  least  wae  prob- 
ably at  its  hi^est  point,  say  rety  little  about  direct  impoete  or 
inland  reventie,  and  deal  almost  exclusively  with  the  profits  of 
trade  and  capital.  Even  at  that  flourishing  period  the  lower 
in^^dcs  of  the  oommunity  woe  probably  the  most  lightly  taxed  in 
Europe. 

The  clienUil  and  spousorial  relation.sliipa  of  older  Venice  form 
a  somewhat  interesting,  and  ut  the  same  time  obscure,  aiipect  of 
the  framework  of  that  singular  city,  which  lay  so  cl(^  to  the 
Italian  seaboard,  and  presented  so  many  points  of  diffeienoe  in  its 
socisl  institutions  from  its  continental  neighboura  Hie  Boge 
was  not  only  during  centuries  regarded  as  the  &ther  of  all  his 
people,  but  between  the  patricians  and  the  lower  orders  there  was 
a  certain  cordiality,  a  certain  tie,  approaching  feudalism  without 
the  humiliating'  incidence,  of  that  system ;  and  whatever 
momentary  ebullitions  of  popular  discontent  may  be  on  record, 
there  was  no  Venetian  denizen  who  would  not  have  submitted  to 
any  sacrifices  rather  than  have  accepted  another  system  of 
government. 

The  ftodal  principle  and  Bentiinent,  althou^  they  never 
attained  on  this  soil  much  development  and  foioet  axe  teeognisaUe 
in  the  intestine  disorders  under  the  Badoer  and  Sanudo  Dogee, 
when  the  leading  &milies  took  sides,  and  were  supported  by  their 
VBiipective  retainers,  the  antique  lines  of  buildinig  and  a  feeble 
central  authority  ftivonrin^'  impunity  and  revival. 

The  finjincirtl  rotuma  of  142;^,  incori)orated  with  the  addre.ss 
of  the  Dogo  nigo  to  the  Pregadi,  are  osten.sihly  incomplete,  as 
they  do  not  name  even  the  Salt  Department  and  the  ncc^essiirily 
large  revenue  fi»m  the  glass  manufacture.  Isor  do  we  meet  with 
any  speoifio  mention  of  cottons,  whioh  aie  said  to  have  long 
employed  30,000  women  and  children,  not  leoikoning  skilled 
labour.  But  it  is  obssrvable  that  theie  are  in  the  Doge's  state- 
ment certain  general  heads,  under  vriiidh  these  and  other  omissions 
may  have  been  grouped  together.  The  statistics  were  possibly 
drawn  up  at  short  notice,  and  it  was  a  class  of  economical  science 
still  waiting  to  be  thoroughly  understood ;  yet  it  is  unaccountable 
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that  in  ngBod  to  aalt  and  glaas  the  Doge  should  ham  been  sOent 
His  figiife%  aastiming  them  to  be  tuAj  oonect,  aflbsd  a  yivid 
pietuxe  of  the  state  of  tiada  at  the  time,  and  a  tabokr  view  of  the 
inoome  and  expenditure  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  derived  from 
Samudo,  is  collaterally  Instructive.  The  entire  body  of  informa- 
tion is  not  free  from  the  snspicion  of  having  been  retouched  here 
and  there  by  an  editorial  hand — not  that  of  Sanudo  himself,  who 
could  scarcely  Imve  interi>olated  the  j^uissiige  in  the  oration  of 
Mocenigo,  where  we  hear  of  200,000  ducats  of  silver  being 
annually  struck  a  century  previous  to  the  existence  of  such  a  coin 
— one  ivhicb  the  eje  of  the  Hiatoiian  and  Biaziat  never  bdheld. 

Bat  at  any  nte  these  is  no  aeriooa 
Venetian  leveniie  in  1423  (apart  tnm  diieet  taxation,  vfaieh  was 
caaoal  and  intermittent),  at  something  like  1,000,000  dncata; 
and  the  returns  of  1469  seem  to  shew  1,031.970  ducats. 

It  appeared  to  the  Executive  in  1539,  after  a  prolonged  series 
of  exhaustive  wars,  nece.ssaiy  to  report  to  Home  more  methodical 
principle,  and  one  calculated  to  reach  the  whole  of  the  population 
earning  a  eom])etent  income.  Five  different  j^lanR  were  laid  before 
the  Senate.  The  firnt  was  to  impose  two  levies  on  the  City  and 
on  the  CShamber  of  Loans,  issuing  100-liie  etoek  at  90,  iad  to 
mise  from  the  territories  of  the  mainland  200,000  ducats  payable 
in  four  instalments.  Various  objeotions  woe  nused  to  this 
method:  oue  ifaa  that  eizperience  proved  that  such  calls  on  the 
city  were  very  tardily  met,  a  balance  of  the  last  one  remaining 
still  unpaid ;  and  another,  that  the  proposed  contribution  from  the 
terra  fir  m  a  was  likely  to  bear  too  heavily  on  the  poor  in  the 
niral  districts.  The  second  idea  was  to  make  n  poll-tax  of  a 
lUlt^at,  excepting  the  clergy,  children  of  twelve  and  under,  and 
persons  whose  rent  fell  short  of  twelve  ducats,  those  who  paitl  up 
to  fifteen  giving  only  a  quarter  of  a  ducat,  up  to  twenty  half  a 
ducat,  twenty  and  upward  a  ducat  Householdsrs  with  100 
ducats  of  income  were  to  contribute  eight  ducats,  those  with  500 
to  1000,  sixteen,  those  with  1500  twenty-four  ducats^  and  dgjht 
ducats  for  every  additional  1000.  Many  difficulties  were  appre- 
hended from  this  alternative,  which  breathes  the  air  of  being 
framed  in  favour  of  large  r*-' venues,  a.s  the  ascending  scale  is  so 
very  lenient;  hut  whfTf  n^  tin  t;r-t  scheme  was  estimated  to  yield 
140,000  ducats,  tht-  .socund  prumiBed  to  hrinci:  400,000.  A  third 
proposal  wjis  tlmt  all  should  lie  required  to  jiay  a  unifonu  tithe  of 
their  income,  which  was  gravely  recommended  by  some  as  an 
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aodent  usage  sanctioned  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in  TOgoe 
eince  the  begiuning  of  the  world,  and  was  to  be  leviable  on  estates 
agreeably  to  the  hist  official  returns.  One  ground  of  exception  to 
it  was  the  dislike  of  the  tax-jwiyer  to  divulge  l)is  income  ;  the 
rich  did  nut  want  the  world  to  know  how  riuh,  nor  ihe  jxKir,  liow 
poor,  tliey  were.  The  fourth  suggestion  waa  a  kind  of  modihca- 
tion  of  one  of  its  predecessors,  and  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
tithe  ahoold  be  oomfiiiBd  to  the  nual  distrieta.  The  final  anange- 
ment  vna  a  tax  of  aix  aoldi  on  eadi  head,  each  fidd,  and  each 
duoat  of  leveuue.  This  ivas  in  part  a  retnseitation  of  an  abortive 
attempt  made  in  1508  to  ornate  a  land-tax  of  5  soldi  on  each 
field  or  campo  under  the  name  of  campad^go.  There  was  so  strong 
a  feeling  ag-ainst  it  that  it  was  withdrawn. 

Tlic  Semite  adopted  the  general  tithe  (March  12,  1539);  the 
decision  was  cancelled  a  few  days  later  (March  17),  hut  ultimately 
confirmed.  Then  there  were  so  many  CMimplaints  and  appeals,  and 
deputations,  that  the  tithe  was  abandoned  (March  27j,  and  two 
levies  in  the  eity,  and  two  subaidiee  in  terra  firma  were  snbstitated. 
The  debate  g^ve  oooasion  for  a  good  deal  of  pezsonality  and  stxoQg 
language,  and  one  of  the  Savii,  ehallenging  a  statement  made  bj 
anoUier  speaker,  was  led  to  animadvert  on  the  pxincipke  of  the 
Grovemment,  which  provoked  an  injunction  to  him  from  a  Chief 
of  the  Ten  to  sit  down,  whereupon  the  Privy  Council  intervened, 
and  objected  to  the  act,  but  without  avail. 

Thii>  scene  is  reproduced  sketchily  on  paj)er  as  a  sample  of  the 
loose  and  cnido  system  which  had  outlived  so  many  centuries,  and 
which  exhibits  to  our  view  u  State,  in  almost  all  other  ways  and 
dinetions  so  precocious  and  advanced,  in  one  respect  &oibi  oono 
statutional  motives  so  imperfeetly  developed,  and  against  severe 
emei;geiioies  so  impeifiBCtly  prepared. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  in  foct  in  the  early  oon- 
stitution,  iriuch  sensibly  survived  till  quite  late  times,  was  the 
prominence  and  distinctness,  which  it  allowed  from  the  jfirst  both  in 
religion  and  politics  to  private  enterprise  and  liberality.  Works, 
which  were  imdertaken  elsewhere  l>y  the  trovemment,  were  here 
undertaken  by  one  or  more  individuals.  Charities,  enduwinents,  and 
other  institutions  of  various  kindy,  which  were  founded  elsewhere 
by  the  nation  at  large,  were  founded  here  by  an  Orseolo  or  a 
Badoer*  What  in  other  States  were  general  burdens,  at  Venice 
were  class-burdens.  An  ancient  and  perhaps  immemorial  usage, 
iwesoibing  that  all  the  gieat  families  should  maintain  in  thmr 
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domeetio  establiehment  an  aimouiy,  ftom  which  they  might  at 
any  time  be  oompeUable,  on  due  eommons  tarn  the  Chiefe  of  the 
Wank,  to  contribute  their  quota  of  weapons  of  offisooe  and  other 
necessaries  to  the  support  of  a  war,  manifestly  sprang  from  this 
fundamental  theory.  In  truth,  while  the  nobility  sought  from 
the  earliest  times  to  be  exclusive  in  the  enjoyment  of  political 
power,  it  courted  rather  tlmn  evaded  the  n^pousibiiitieg  of  euch 
power ;  and  whatever  nii[,'lit  l»e  the  vices  of  the  Hystem  of  t'ovHru- 
meut  which  it  established,  ueither  excebbive  taxation,  nor  aibiLrary 
levies^  nor  oppneriTe  imposts,  were  often  to  be  leclcofied  ammg 
them.  To  one  olasSr  indeed,  the  Bepnblio  owed  her  g^natnesB ;  and 
the  debt  was  fully  repaid.  The  aiiatociatio  govenmient  is  laxgely 
responsible  for  having  made  Venice  what  she  was  and  what  she  is. 

Throughout  its  ample  dominions  on  the  terra  firma  the  Signory 
afforded  the  utmost  stimulus  and  encouragement  to  agriculturists 
and  fanners ;  and  upon  the  extension  of  the  Venetian  rule  over 
TroviBo  and  the  contiguous  provinces  landowners  were  placed  in 
potiBessiou  of  facilities,  never  before  known,  for  the  improvement 
of  their  cHtates  and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.*  Droinage  by 
hydraulic  pressure,  artificial  manuring,  and  other  inventions  were 
patronised  and  fostered.  In  the  poorer  localities,  proprieton  woe 
indulged  by  a  partial  otemption  fttm  taxes ;  and  after  a  war,  the 
districts  which  had  foDned  the  seat  of  hostilities  were  compensated 
for  their  losses,  so  far  as  possible,  bf  a  liberal  distribution  of 
relief  in  kind.  Pawnbrokers  and  money-lenders  were  forbidden  to 
receive  in  pledge  rlrau^ht-oxen  or  other  animals  used  at  the 
plough.  To  i)roniote  the  interests  of  the  sjinie  cla.ss  it  wavS,  that 
many  rivers  in  the  I'cninsula  were  for  the  first  time  made 
thoroughly  navigable,  and  that  ccclciiiustieHl  coriMiratiuus  were 
recommended  to  grant  leases  of  their  temporalities,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  lie  fallow.  In  Dalma^  the  people  were  left 
at  liberty  to  navigate  all  the  riven  in  their  own  bottoms  without 
oonstmint  fer  commeicial  and  agxioultuxal  purposes.  In  this,  as 
in  other  respects,  wherever  the  Bepublic  extended  her  jurisdiction, 
she  carried  with  her  the  same  paternal  solicitude  for  the  welfue  of 
her  subjects  und  for  their  material  proRperity;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  untrue  than  the  too  generally  received  notion  that,  in 
pursuing  her  conqu^ts,  Venice  obeyed  merely  the  instincts  of  a 
blind  and  seltish  ambition.    The  Venetians  had  in  common  with 

r  agricoltura  del  I'adovanu,"  Arch.  Htor.  JttiL,  iiuova  serie,  iv.  pt.  1. 
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tbeir  neighbourB  Italian  blood,  the  Itidian  name,  an  Italian  soil 
and  sky;  but  it  was  a  very  broad  confititution-il  line  which 
separated  them  fmni  Rome  under  the  Colonna  or  Milan  under  the 
ViacontL  In  social  refinement,  in  montl  ;tnd  intellectual  culture, 
and  in  general  civilisation,  Venice  stood  on  an  unapproachable 
emineuca 

We  have  only  for  a  moment  to  reflect,  however,  to  place 
oiinelves  in  a  poaition  to  nndentaod  that  tbe  condition  of  the 
tenitoriea  on  the  terra  Jirma  was  inflnoiced  in  the  fiiat 
place  hy  an  impetfect  acquaintance  with  agrionltnial  eoonomy 
and,  again,  by  the  inoeesant  politioal  diatnzfoances  and  dianges 
which  deetrayed  the  sense  of  security  and  setaided  the  progress 
of  improvement.  l^Hiatever  might  )>e  the  superiority  of  the 
Venetian  system  in  spirit  and  on  paper  to  that  of  preceding  or 
intennitteut  rulers,  the  difficulties  of  legifilntion  and  control,  where 
the  tenun^  was  at  all  times  precarious,  and  where  it  was  often 
qualihed  by  some  inalienable  leudal  pieteuniou,  were  m  euonuous 
that  the  Bepnblic  may  be  aaid  never  to  have  enjoyed  a  full 
poBseeaoiy  sovereignty  over  any  portion  of  those  lands  which 
Gonstitnted  the  Dominion,  Thiot^hoat  these  possessionB  both  in 
Lombatdy  and  Illyria,  as  well  as  indeed  at  mom  distant  points, 
such  as  Candia  and  Cyprus  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  where  religious 
questions  continually  arose  to  aggravate  the  position,  Venice  had 
her  civil  and  military  establishments  directed  by  some  of  the 
most  able  and  experienced  of  her  public  Ber\'ants ;  but  the  occur- 
rence of  a  crisis  ussiially  pix>ved  their  inadeijuacy  and  the  need  of 
heavy  reinforcements.  Then  the  fiscal  prolilem  was  always  here 
equally  a  souroe  of  perplexity  and  embanaaament ;  the  Venetian 
tax-gatherers  were  accused  of  being  haish  and  lemorseless,  and 
after  a  vat  or  a  bad  season  the  fiinneis  and  shopkeepers  had 
^ba^y  no  mare  than  enough  to  cover  their  backs  and  fill  their 
moatha  The  scourges  of  war,  plague,  and  t  iti  iTn  reduced  the 
population  of  FriuU  alone  from  260,000  in  1560  to  170,000 
thirty  years  later. 

There  was  no  remissness  on  the  part  of  tlie  Government  in 
taking  steps  to  inform  itself  of  the  state  of  tlie  provinces  from 
time  to  time,  A  practice  had  been  adopted  analogous  to  that  in 
foioe  in  respect  to  the  foreign  diplomatic  8er\'ioe;  and  reports  were 
drawn  up  by  governors  of  cities  and  districts,  on  their  return 
home,  for  oral  delivery  before  the  Senate.  It  was,  of  course,  much 
casta  for  the  official  to  e:^ose  deficiencies  and  hanlsbips  than 
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for  Mb  emplojeo  to  zeotifj  tbem ;  bat  this  priuaple,  intiodiioed 
in  1524,  had  a  clearly  aalutaiy  tendeiicy,  as  it  extended  to  all 

the  blanches  of  each  of  the  executive  orgazusiitions.  There  is 
nothing  which  more  thoroughly  persuades  us  of  the  sincere  and 
intelligent  solicitude  of  the  HepuMic  to  consolidate  and  reform  its 
imperial  policy  than  the  eagerness  and  zeal  with  which  it  seized 
every  interval  of  political  reput»e  for  this  pui^>ose. 

In  the  sixteeutli  century,  the  epoch  of  highest  pnxspcrity, 
the  aggregate  population  of  the  terra  Jirma  was  estimated  at 
1,800,000,  spread  over  the  piovinoee  of  Friuli,  Belluno,  Padua, 
Vioenza  and  the  Seven  Communes — ^Veiona,  Tienso,  Boyigo  and 
the  Fdesine,  Biesoia,  Bezgamo^  and  Ozema.  These  figoxee  do 
not  emhmoe  the  tians- Adriatic  tenitoriea  The  capabilitleB  and 
resouroes  of  all  those  places  were  iinmenaelj  unequal  owing  to 
differences  of  position  and  soil ;  and  in  many  parts  the  grain-ovope 
were  insufficient  to  meet  local  conmmiption.  Tn  tlie  Padovano 
a  fourth  of  the  land  wjis  out  of  cultivation ;  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  were  in  the  haudn,  m  alM)ut  equal  proportions,  of  Venetian 
owners,  tlie  Church,  and  I'aduan  agriculturists.  There  was 
admittedly  great  room  for  an  amelloiHtion  of  afEairs,  and  one  of 
the  Venetian  pioveditoiB  in  1687  is  found  critacising  in  severe 
terms  the  state  of  the  poor,  theur  ignorance  and  illitency,  and  the 
consequent  facilities  affinded  to  the  exactions  of  the  officezs  of 
the  revenue. 

At  the  same  pehod  (1596)  the  inhabitants  of  Vioeosa  were 

far  more  flourishing  and  prosperous,  and  ex^wrted  large  quantities 
of  silken  and  woollen  goods  to  Fninkfoit-ou-Maine,  Antwerp, 
Cologne,  and  Lyons ;  hut  they  seem  to  liave  been  hampenxi  by 
l)n»te<  tiou  and  high  duties,  which  prejudicially  affected  selling 
prices.  But  Verona  surpasHed  it  and  all  the  other  centres  in 
population  and  mahh;  and  the  name  mm  said  to  he  interinetahle 
into  ito  union  of  the  commerce  of  VEnick,  the  architectunl 
grandeur  of  fiOm,  and  the  tQ|io^phical  amenity  of  NAplbb.  Ito 
staple  product  nas  silk,  of  which  in  these  days  it  exported  to 
Germany  to  the  yearly  value  of  a  miUicm  ducats.  On  the  out- 
skirts resided  an  industrial  population  engaged  in  various  trades ; 
and  a  lai^  revenue  was  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  citrons 
and  oranges.  In  the  Brw^ciano  there  was  also  great  manufactur- 
lug  euterprise  aud  ivetivity.  Tiut  the  Berganiasque,  except  in  the 
valleys,  where  the  inhabitants  were  more  thriving,  was  relatively 
poor,  owing  to  the  hilly  character  of  the  country ;  and  there  was 
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a  ooDBtaat  stseam  of  emigmtion  to  Venice  and  elsewhere.  From 
this  souioe  it  ma  tliAt  tb»  Kepublic  acquired  its  beet  cofuners  for 
oflicial  purposes  and  some  of  its  most  suc-t^essful  men  of  business 
ill  the  aiy)it^il.  The  population  was  consy)ii;uou8  for  its  staunch 
loyalty  to  Venice ;  and  when  att'airs  reached  a  climax  at  the 
French  lievolutiou,  it  is  said  that  SOOO  Bergamasques  were 
prepared  to  march  to  the  defence  or  relief  of  the  city. 

Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Ill>Tic  Ides  weie  equally  liable  to 
the  erils  and  drawboeks  attaxknt  on  not  unfinquent  alteiatians 
in  political  ciicnniBtanoeB.  An  appreciable  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  hired  tbemeelves  to  any  employen  who  were  niaiDg 
troops  for  mercenary  service;  and,  not  possessing  means  to  educate 
their  sons  at  Padua,  they  pasf^ed  direct  from  elementary  schools  to 
some  vocation  in  life,  till  a  new  finishing  seminar}'  was  estnl'lislifd 
at  Lesina.  The  Ionian  Isles  seem  to  have  ex}»erieuced  tlie 
most  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  and  to  have  had  curres|)oiidinjj^ 
opportunitiea  of  pruhting  by  tlieir  rich  and  fertile  soil  In  Zante 
aim  the  grape-crop  vas  reckoned  to  be  wcnth  fiom  25,000  to 
30,000  ducats ;  but  seanely  any  grain  was  sown,  till  the  Venetian 
andiorities  intervened  to  insist  on  a  certain  allotment  of  space 
for  that  pnipoea  Cepbalonia  was  even  moce  prodnotive,  yielding 
com,  wine,  oil*  honey,  and  other  necessaries  in  abundance,  with 
a  financial  surplua 

Altogether,  wherever  wo  turn  our  eyes  during  this  period 
(1575-1600),  the  hurghers  appear  to  have  liad  the  most  comfort- 
able life  Tliey  had  fairly  onemus  claims  to  meet  in  the  shape 
uf  taxes  iiuii  calls ;  but  their  commercial  interests  were  studied, 
and  their  personal  security  was  seldom  threatened.  The  aristo- 
emtio  (daas  was  jealous  of  each  other,  and  was  constantly  involved 
in  petty  dissensions;  and  the  lower  ranks  wete  undoubtedly  miser- 
able to  excess. 

Throughout  the  Lombard  part  of  the  empire  or  dominion  the 
same  solicitude,  however,  was  shown  by  the  establishment  of 

hospitals  and  refuges,  and  by  the  loan  of  money  on  easy  tenup, 
to  alleviate  distress,  provide  for  old  age,  and  assist  traders  and 
agriculturists.  The  Monte  di  I'ieta  was  an  universal  institution, 
and  was  under  strict  oflicial  control.  That  at  Brescia  advanced 
to  any  poor  person  on  adequate  security  without  interest  up  to 
three  0eudt  di  arOt  and  if  the  money  was  not  returned  witldn  a 
year,  the  pledge  was  sold,  and  any  soiplus  returned  to  the 
borrower,  deditcting  only  a  tUdo  for  the  expenses.    The  Monte 
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at  Verona  waa  undor  the  management  of  a  oommtttee,  which  lent 
on  aeonritj  at  6  per  oent  to  oommeidal  houses  or  indiTidualsi 
and  was  said  to  have  on  its  books  as  much  as  200»000  ducats  of 
annual  business :  hut  to  the  poor  it  lent  sums  not  exceeding  four  lire 
gratuitously.  The  hospitals  were  of  various  kinds.  Some  were  in- 
tirmaries  or  asylums  for  the  aged  Some  merely  furnished  lodging 
and  t'(x>d  tor  a  sinj^le  ni'.,']!!  Some  {Consarzii  drl  iirujion^ri')  provided 
the  inmates  of  tlie  if.tiil.s  with  nettessjiries ;  and  one  of  the  provin- 
cial governors  protested  that  it)  liard  timoa  aome  committud  offences 
in  order  to  secure  thembelvea  in  tliis  way  a  cumt'ortable  living. 

In  the  Levantt  except  to  a  certain  extmit  in  Oandia,  the 
foreign  and  oohmial  policy  of  the  Bepublic  is  elsewhere  shown 
to  have  been  importantly  di£forent,  and  to  have  been  baaed  on 
the  system  of  colonisation  in  force  among  the  aadents,  and 
fiuniliar  to  Venice  by  tradition.  The  methods  pursued  toward 
the  acquisitions  made  after  the  fifth  crusade  and  at  a  later  period, 
were  exactly  those  employed  by  other  Italian  States  under  similar 
ciicumstances ;  the  two  foreign  constituents  were  commercial  and 
military,  the  depot  for  trading  purposes  and  the  i^arrison  for  its 
protection ;  and  a  tribute  or  other  form  of  homage  served  as  a 
recognition  of  suzerainty.  But  apart  from  these  featiues  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  settlement  proceeded,  as  they  had  done 
before  the  overloid  set  down  his  foot  on  the  soil;  and  the 
B^ublic  interposed  neither  to  chango  nor  to  ameliorate  the  civil 
and  economic  institutions  of  the  district,  until  it  became  a  ques- 
tion of  bidding  against  a  competitor  for  the  possession,  and  con- 
ciliating the  population  by  improving  their  state,  and  lightening 
their  burdens.  This  course  was  agreeable  to  ordinary  experience. 
PoliLicians  have  seldom  anticipated  national  demands. 

Yxom  a  period  of  uuknowu  uutiquity  the  constitution  recog- 
nised, on  the  part  of  masters,  as  exclusive  and  uncontrolled  a 
pro^^rty  in  thdr  serfs,  as  the  Greeks  and  the  Bomans,  as  the 
Anglo-Saxooa  and  the  Musoovites,  as  the  rice  planter  of  old 
Oarolina  and  the  sugar  •grower  of  the  Surinam;  but  in  the 
Republic  the  bondanum  was,  as  a  rule,  one  who  had  been  poichased 
in  the  open  market,  unattached  to  any  estate  or  aoil,  and  was 
the  property  of  his  owner,  jure  emptionis,  like  an  ordinarv'  chattel. 
So  far  back  as  the  tenth  eentnry  a  rij^ht  of  extradition  was  inserted 
in  the  Venetian  treaties  with  the  ^V'estern  empire.  But  a  second 
methotl  existt*!],  l>y  which  serfs  were  obUiiued  and  multi]>lied.  In 
1124,  during  hostilities  in  the  Levant,  the  youth  of  both  sexes 
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axe  aaid  to  have  been  reduced  by  the  Venetians  to  sLavexy,  and 

the  practice  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  more  or  less 
customary,  and  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  "Republic,  rather  than 
to  have  origiiiat<Hl  there.  Under  tlie  aneient  Roman  system  the 
slave  who  acquired  by  a  release  from  manripatio  a  i>ersoual 
identity,  became,  not  free  in  the  modem  sense,  but «  freedman  or 
Wiertut,  and  still  lay  imder  cliemtal  obligations  to  his  former 
master  or  his  repie86ntative&  We  seem  to  see  how  at  Yenioe 
the  'predominaooe  of  oonuneioial  ideas  noight  have  had  a  modify* 
ing  or  miti^ting  influoioe  on  this  legal  prinoiple;  but  the 
system  continued,  as  it  did  ererywheie  else,  both  as  a  tolerated 
element  in  the  social  economy,  and  as  a  profitable  source  of  oom^ 
merce,  for  centuries  after  it  had  been  morally  and  legally  con- 
demned. The  Venetian  puvFiied  as  a  merchant  t!ie  trritiir  which 
aa  a  legislator  he  had  reproijated ;  and  the  sale  of  iiuman  Hesh, 
which  the  piovano  denounced  trom  the  pulpit,  the  clerical  notaiy 
ratified  in  bis  bureau.  Good  laws  were  enacted;  but  parUament- 
aiy  control  was  too  indirect  and  lax,  and  the  administration  was 
apt  to  find»  in  the  case  d  advanced  measures,  that  it  had  to  cope 
with  pmotioal  difficulties  which  the  legisktoie  had  not  foreseen, 
and  to  submit  to  oompromises  and  even  infriagemeots  of  the 
statute,  arising  in  some  degree  from  a  want  of  common  action 
outside  the  Republic. 

At  the  same  time,  down  to  the  seventeenth  century  the 
galleys  of  the  Ilcpu)»lic,  and  even  the  Buceiitaur,  were  manned 
by  slaves,  while  forced  labour  did  not  enter  into  the  Venetian 
penal  system.  The  tratiic  must  have  consequently  been  con- 
tinuous and  heavy ;  and  even  that  was  not  wholly  unattended 
by  romantic  episodes.  The  prisoners  taken  by  the  Turks  in  a  war 
about  1440  with  Vladislas  IV.  of  Poland  were  sold  to  Venetian 
dealers,  and  among  them  was  a  Polish  noble,  who,  when  he 
was  next  identified  many  yesrs  after,  was  found  discharging  a 
high  office  at  Venice,  having  regained  his  liberty  and,  under  a 
new  Italian  name,  risen  to  distinction.  His  family  may  have 
redeemed  him ;  but  he,  it  is  said,  declined  to  forsake  his  adopted 
country.  The  galley -slave.s  were  (juartered  within  the  lofty  walls 
of  the  Arsenal,  and  doubtless  formed  part  of  the  appointments  of 
a  Vessel  much  in  the  same  sense  as  the  oars,  which  they  wielded. 
The  present  was  a  question  inherently  prolific  of  inooosistenoiee 
and  contcadictiims ;  and  the  Bepnblic  lived  to  cross  over  to  the 
other  side,  and  to  become,  in  the  last  hours  of  independence,  the 
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champion  of  the  Christian  captives  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  tho 
pirates  of  the  Me(literrane<ui. 

Originally  the  importatiuu  of  persons  in  a  couditiuu  of 
yaaaaliige  or  servitiide  did  not,  perhaps,  go  heyond  a  deaixe 
to  obtain  a  class  of  vassals  whOj  of  cooise,  in  harmony  with 
the  nonnal  oonditiona  of  aerfflom,  might  be  araikble  for 
all  the  vBiioiiB  bzanches  of  domeatic  oocupation,  not  only  in 
secular  establiafaments,  but  in  the  monasteries  and  nunueriee, 
where  the  slave  often  discharged,  as  in  the  East,  the  functions 
of  a  confidential  agent,  and,  in  the  case  of  institutions  for 
women,  a  party  to  intrigues  with  outsidurs.  Nor  need  we 
doubt  that  the  servi  specified  in  the  earlier  coronation  oaths  of 
the  Doge  as  attached  to  the  palace  were  of  this  type.  But,  as 
there  is  no  lack  of  documentary  testimony  to  prove  to  our 
eaUafiMtion,*  the  praotioe  gradually  degenerated  into  a  ayatematic 
abduction  of  femalea  from  the  Eaat  fcr  puipoeea  of  pfostitation 
and  immotaMty.  A  costom,  which  traced  back  ita  origin  to  an 
epoch  when  the  demand  for  labour  began  to  aorpaaa  the  aupply, 
waa  made,  when  the  market  for  employment  no  longer  required 
any  such  stimulus,  subservient  to  a  growing  taste  for  licentious 
pleasures  and  corrupt  diversions,  quite  Oriental  in  their  dcpnivity. 
It  IS  said  that  even  in  the  time  of  St.  CliryBostom  (a.d.  347-407) 
female  slaves  were  exposed  for  aale  at  the  Amphictyonic  fairs,* 
and  the  Angles,  whom  Pope  Gregory  I.  is  reputed  to  have 
redeemed  in  the  market-place  at  Borne,  may,  if  the  f^^fn^^»'^T'  le^^d 
be  true,  have  been  brought  from  England  by  Venetian  txaders. 
To  the  lower  gmdea  of  the  population  in  Venice  proper,  aa  well  aa 
in  the  ^Dominion,  the  atate  of  personal  aervitude,  aa  it  elowly 
died  out,  tended  to  impart  a  hybrid  character. 

It  is  scarcely  desirable  to  lift  t!ie  curtain  from  the  scenes 
portrayed  in  ofticial  papers,  and  by  writers  of  a  reliable  character,^ 
as  occurring  in  the  N't'netian  capital,  and  even  within  the 
precincts  of  the  ducal  palace,  not  maay  years  after  the  time  of 
Fraaceaco  ioecari  (1422-1457);  for  there  18  even  a  story  of  a 
D(>ge  who  in  his  old  age  Mt  the  same  chill  which  crept  over 
holy  King  David,  and  thought  of  the  same  antidote.  It  may 
be  sufficient  to  iay  that  the  girls  and  women,  whom  the  dealers 
in  such  commodities  brought  to  V^oe,  played  the  same  part 

•  Miflnienli,  Ln  vo:  priv^i:  d  r'»('.if,  ili.  12, 

>  Wftlford's  Fair*,  Past  and  frescnt,  1883,  p.  3. 

*  Ltgft  e  memom  Vend*  tuUa  pnditutumgf  4 to,  privately  printed  for  the  Bvl 
of  Orfntd,  1670-3.  lOitttimtioniL 
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four  or  five  hundred  years  ago,  which  the  same  rinliappr  speries 
play  Hiiioiig  us  at  tlie  |>r«'««'nt  iiioiacnt,  and  were  made  to  minister 
to  orgies  prDtotypical  o\  sucli  as  our  modern  cities  continue  to 
know.  Even  there  Venice  waa  a  pioneer;  and  her  verj'  vices 
and  extnvagancea  were  the  outcome  of  the  same  energy  which 
led  to  the  production  of  masterpieces  in  art,  to  the  aucoeesful 
fight  for  oommeicial  prepondenmoe,  to  the  lust  for  the  attain^ 
ment  of  political  power.    This  immoderate  indolgenoe 

and  unbridled  sensuality,  of  which  we  find  Hjmptom.s  at  Venic  o 
gmeratioos  upon  generations  before  the  author  of  CkUde  Harold 
was  bom,  were  an  incidence  of  high  and  luxurious  civilisation, 
and  followed  the  traditions  of  the  (ireeks  and  every  other  great 
people.  The  early  intimacy  Initweeu  tiie  Itepublic  and  the 
East,  her  southerly  Llimate,  and  the  growth  of  wealth,  were 
influences  which  concurred  in  favouring  the  development  of 
eodal  abuses  and  impurities  of  this  IdiMi  It  was  a  class  of 
mischief  and  licence  widely  different  ficom  the  ^rvnata  laseivia, 
which  Bante  thought  that  he  observed  growing  up  among  the 
once  simple  Florentines. 

The  celebrated  conspiracy  which  was  formed  against  Venice 
in  1371  by  Francesco  Novello,  Txird  of  Padua,  furnishes  the  first 
dir»x?t  clue  to  the  existence  of  ]>r(ifessional  ])rostitution  in  the 
liepublic.  From  the  details  of  that  movement  it  i«  collected, 
that  in  the  time  of  xVndreu  Contarini  a  house  of  ill-repute  was 
kept  in  tlie  capital  by  a  procuress  known  an  La  Gobba  (the 
Sunehhaek}.  On  tiiis  particular  occasion  the  house  was  found, 
upon  being  seanshed  bj  the  police,  to  contain  seveml  dangerous 
political  cfaamoteis,  who  had  come  fimm  Padua  with  a  diabolical 
project  in  contemplation,  and  who  were  betmyed  at  tiie  bust 
moment  by  two  coortesan^t. 

To  check  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  to  diminish  the  chances 
of  contamination,  as  well  as  the  scandal  of  a  STBtem  of  pi-ostitu- 
tion,  fonued  the  steadf;ist  aim  of  les/iplation.  In  th»^  earlier  j.mrt. 
of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  a  law  pa-^sed,  which  pres€riU-d  that  all 
the  stews  uf  the  metropulis  should  be  concentrated  in  a  single 
quarter,  and  that  the  women,  who  belonged  to  them,  should  wear 
a  dress  of  a  motley  pattern  peculiar  to  themselves;  and  such  a 
messoie,  to  whatever  extent  it  was  mistaken  in  principle  and 
practically  inoperative,  was  meant  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  diieo* 
tion.  A  late  experiment  of  a  different  kind,  by  which  the  brothels 
were  suppressed,  was  still  less  felicitous;  it  was  a  remedy  wone 
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than  the  evil  agaiuat  which  it  provided;  and  a  sliort  trial  suiiiced 

to  establiiih  iu  futility. 

« 

The  biographer  of  Montaigne,  who  was  at  Venice  in  1580, 
dneUs  a  little  on  the  q^Iendoor  and  excellent  UaHti  of  the  hetaita 
there  at  that  time,  and  paitioiiUirly  notices  the  luxuiously  ap- 
pointed lesidenoe  of  the  fiunoue  Impeiia,  who  was  openly  visited 

by  persons  <  !'  the  highest  rank,  and  who  possessed  not  only  musical 
tastea  but  a  library  of  Latin  and  Italian  booka  Mr.  St.  John  adds: 
"  When  she  died,  a  public  monument  was  raised  in  the  Church  of 
Saint  Gregory,  recording  not  only  her  l>eauty  but  her  profession." 
The  lady  here  inentioneil  was  probably  identical  with  the  notorious 
Veronica  Fmnco,  who  has  lieen  elsewhere  mentioned  m  one  of  the 
literary  and  musicHl  ornaments  of  the  city,  and  who  held  a 
peifeotly  unique  podtion  among  hflr  oomtampoiaries.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  Yeionioa  owed  to  her  aooial  snpiemaflj  the  sobziquet 
of  Imperia,  now  moie  fiuniliar  to  us  ftom  the  Omtw  J)rolaHque» 
of  Balsac?  The  lady,  with  whom  the  English  tmreller  Coiyat 
(1611)  describee  his  interview,  and  of  whom  he  has  left  a  not 
unprepossessing  portrait,  was  a  Venetian,  or  at  least  an  ItaUan. 
There  were  ninnormis  tj7)e.s  of  this  class  of  women,  wc  readily 
infer  from  the  graduated  oflicial  tariff,  and  as  there  were  many 
al>ove  it,  there  were  other?s  below,  whom  the  police  restricted  to 
certain  quarters,  where  they  were  not  too  lastidiou^  or  frugal  in 
the  exhibition  of  their  channs  &om  the  casements,  till  the  law 
interposed.  There  was  the  universal  ftature  of  kept  mistvesses 
and  of  actresses  of  equivocal  repute,  fcr  whom  rival  suitors 
ftequently  competed  and  ooesaianaHy  fon^bL  In  one  instance  one 
of  the  admirers  of  a  theatrical  belle,  Theodora  Eizzi,  happened  to 
136  Gozzi  the  dramali.st,  and  in  his  Droghe  Amore  he  so  merci- 
lessly and  efVectually  ri(li(nile<l  lier  other  admirer,  that  the  latter, 
unable  to  obtain  legal  redress,  left  Venice.  For  he  could  not 
emerge  Irom  his  house  without  being  ideutihed  and  cjuizzed. 

The  fuluunatioos  of  the  tribunals  against  the  more  bi-sluoualjle 
types  on  account  of  their  lavish  and  luxurious  habits,  their 
expenditure  on  dress  and  its  ac^ttncts,  and  their  prodigious  outlay 
on  furniture  and  the  taUe,  were  scarcely  luoie  servioeable  in  reality 
than  those  directed  against  the  members  of  ordinary  eodety ;  and 
the  most  centralised  and  intrepid  of  governments  found  itself 
virtually  powerless  here.  There  were  isolated  etudes  where  the 
Inquisition  of  State  made  a  firm  stand,  as  where  in  1765  a  scion 
of  one  of  the  noblest  families  formed  the  "  monstrous  resolution  '* 
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of  actually  marry  lug  the  ballet-dancer  Carlma,  aud  tlie  proposed 
bride  was  expelled  from  the  city  with  a  peremptory  order  never 
to  letuiD.  Matters,  however,  underwent  only  the  change  inci- 
dental to  the  veduoed  prosperity  of  the  place;  guch  chaiaotera 
weze  ever  to  be  encountered,  and  are 

From  Bouaaeaa  we  gain  no  nearer  approach  in  his  Cot^essions 
than  his  amour  with  the  fair  Zulietta,  a  Paduan  brunette ;  but  he 
might,  no  doubt,  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  her  sisters  iti-t 
far  away  acrosa  the  water,  whom  the  French  plulosopher  of  Llie 
eighteeuth  century  would  have  pronounced  equally  liesh,  lively, 
and  piquant. 

The  topic,  which  has  been  treated  in  such  full  detail  by 
lord  Orfinid,  ia  a  somewhat  deticate  and  unsayouiy  one  to 
handle ;  but  it  ia  one  which  bore  a  degree  of  intimato  rdationahip 
to  the  State,  and  posBesBed  dnxing  the  period  of  political  decline  a 
aignificance  uuwh  i  i  <  !  r  ^>erhaps  in  modern  European  hiatozj 
paifalleled;  it  is  probable  that  the  most  influential  and  dangerous 
memlren?  of  the  sisterhcxxl  were  those  whose  names  and  addresses  do 
not  occur  in  the  nttit  i;d  scale.  It  was  one  of  tlie  symptoms  of  de- 
CJidence,  thai  the  same  woman  would  acknowledge  two  patrons, 
the  j)oor  patriciau  who  lent  to  her  house  or  quarters  the  sanction 
of  his  name,  aud  the  thriving  trader  who  paid  the  rent  aud  mainly 
supported  the  lady;  and  anangement  extended  to  the  too 
mmuoous  instances,  where  the  reduced  nobles  were  unable  ftst  eata, 
and  becsme  Tiitual  bcaidars  at  the  table  of  a  citizen.  But  Uie 
interposition  of  the  higher  daes  of  courtezan  in  political  business 
and  official  intrigoe  decreased,  when  fuller  liberty  was  accorded  to 
the  female  aristocracy,  and  they  were  alile  to  appear  in  public, 
and  assert  their  social  pretensions,  v.  liich  may  be  set  down  as  part 
of  the  gradual  revolution  in  sentiment  which  was  to  arrive  at  a 
climax,  not  on  tliis,  hut  on  another  soil,  in  1789. 

Of  native  talent  in  this  direction  there  wad  no  lack  then  or 
since,  and  in  the  Venetian  streets  it  is  very  possible  yet  to  see 
iaoes  not  diwimilar  in  type  from  those  whidi  exercised  upon  our 
Elisabethan  fozerunneEs  a  tronsient  witchery — ^Gemms  of  a  Titian- 
esque  caste  appertaining  to  figures  which  haunt  the  favourite 
lounges^  and  await  a  response  to  the  significant  glance.  There  ia 
doubtless  a  superabundance  of  supply  in  this  direction  and  even 
in  another,  on  which  it  is  even  less  expedient  to  dwell.  But  in 
the  last  century  Lalande  oliaerves  that  the  commoner  women  of  the 
town  were  disgusting.    £ven  when  they  had  passed  their  prime. 
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some  of  these  gajr  characters  succeeded  in  winnmg  attention,  and 
retaining  admireiN,  by  an  artful  coquetry  and  a  sedulous  study  of 
the  toilette.  JSuch  was  Teresii  Depretia  Venier,  who  excelled  as  a 
dancer,  singer,  musician,  and  speaker,  when  she  was  no  longer 
young,  and  inspired  with  a  strange  paasiun  two  men,  Pepoli  and 
Wldmann,  who  kept  her  puise  full,  and  were  not  too  old  to  have 
been  her  aonai  Tsraea  had  been  a  miiaole  of  beauty  and  grace ; 
ahe  ia  mentioned  by  Pepoli  in  the  pnefiioe  to  hia  plays,  1787. 

The  germ  of  this  inevitable  conatitoAit  of  every  hnnuui  com- 
manity,  fxom  the  most  ancient  period*  haa  been  the  diflScnlty  of 
protecting  women  and  girls  of  reputahle  character  from  violence 
and  insult ;  and  the  Venetian  law  interposed  so  early  as  the 
1 2th  century  with  such  an  object  in  a  manner  consonant  witli 
the  bnital  aeverity  of  medieval  retribution,  visiting  an  outrage 
on  a  married  female  with  the  loss  of  both  eyes.  The  result  here, 
however,  as  elsewhere,  was  the  gradual  establishment  of  a 
meehaaiBm  of  the  uaoal  kind,  compdaing  brothda,  oonrteaaoa, 
and  pioeaxeeaea. 

It  waa  not  long  after  the  diaooveiy  of  America  by  Colnmbua, 
that  the  luei  v&wrea  found  its  way  to  Yoaioe,  namely,  in  1496, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  malady  was  so  imperfectly  understood, 
that  in  1522  a  special  hospital  was  established  for  its  victims 
under  thfi  title  of  the  Hospital  of  Inctirahh's.  The  fTovernmeut 
did  Its  uLiuobt  t,o  keep  within  limits  the  ravages  of  the  disease, 
as  well  as  the  mischief  and  scandal  arising  from  the  whole  system ; 
and  the  same  minute  attention  and  descent  to  detail  are  manifest 
in  the  reoords  of  tbia  department  ctf  the  Executive,  aa  in  all  the 
other  branchea  of  adminiBtration.  We  have  even  a  liat  of 
the  women,  with  their  namea  and  addreaaea,  and  the  tarUT 
wbieh  they  accepted,  and  likewise  reports  of  caaea  where  they 
were  cited  for  infractions  of  the  law,  and  fined  or  otherwise 
punished.  Kor  did  the  police  content  itself  with  exercising  a 
control  over  tlie  members  of  this  class  ;  for  we  meet  with  pro- 
secutions of  pero  TiH  of  all  ranks  for  offences  perpetrated  in  con- 
nection with  sucli  women,  as,  in  or  about  1617,  when  Henry  de 
Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  having  been  seen  in  a  gondola,  during  the 
Carnival,  with  a  young  courtesan,  was  committed  to  prison,  and 
only  releaaed  on  the  inteioeaaiQn  of  the  Britiah  naident^  Sir 
Heniy  Votton,  who  pleaded  hia  lordship's  ignorance  of  the  law. 
The  scale  of  feea  payable  to  ladies  of  pleasure  in  the  middle 
hiatorioal  period  appeaia  to  have  ranged  firom  thirty  dncata  to  half 
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an  ona  The  prices  depended  on  circumstauees ;  some  of  tlie 
"  giovine  cortese  "  were  able  to  command  high  recompenses  ;  they 
often  possessed  varied  accomplishments,  and  took  great  pains  in 
Iheir  toilette  and  oofltiua&  In  two  iUustrations  accompaxiTing 
the  Ltgge  *  mmon$  Veneiet  1870-72,  the  maid  iB  dabcmtely 
dnesing  her  uutreaB'B  hair,  and  the  btter  ii  playing  on  a  moaical 
instniment 

Many  of  the  particulars  registered  in  Lord  Orford's  volume 
have  reference  to  a  darker  crime  more  or  less  peculiar  to  mixed 
communities,  with  a  strong  Oriental  element ;  we  observ^e  that 
indivi(hial8  convicted  of  these  felonious  misdemeanours  were 
lianded  over  to  the  spiritual  arm,  or,  in  other  words,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  Office,  when  that  had  been 
introduced  into  Venice,  in  order  that  the  punishment  of  their 
deadly  rin  might  deter  others,  which  of  comae  it  never  did. 

It  may  he  incidentally  noticed,  as  a  eoiions  parallel  and  re- 
vival, if  the  reoord  is  more  than  an  invention,  that  dmong  the 
first  French  Beyolution  (1789)  a  similar  tariff  was  published  of 
the  ladies  at  general  disposal  in  the  Port  Royal,  who  retaliated 
by  issuing,  or  cansing  to  issued,  a  list  of  ladies  of  p«->sitioti 
with  their  terms.  But  this  French  series  (for  then^  are  t  wo  nr 
three  brochures  on  the  subject)  enters  into  fuller  details  than  its 
prototype,  which  was  simply  to  answer  official  requirements. 
Some  years  prior  to  the  Bevolution  (in  1784)  Madame  Grourdun, 
SU$  la  Comtesse,  kept  sn  establishment  at  Pkris,  and  drew  up 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  her  inmates,  with  a  table  of  fines  for 
broach  of  them. 

The  mistress  or  kept  woman  was  &r  more  plentiful  at  Venice, 
where  she  wa.s  to  a  large  extent  the  reeooioe  of  thr  younger  or 
more  dissipated  aristocracy ;  but  when  manners  and  etiquette 
were  so  far  relaxed  that  laflies  enjoyed  greater  freedom,  this 
unhealthy  institution,  too,  grew  less  fashionable,  and  Lalande 
terms  it  a  mistaken  idea  that  such  persons  were  regarded  here, 
even  in  his  day  (1790),  with  any  respect.  He  tells  us  that  this 
was  a  prejudice  which  personal  observation  soon  ootzeeted. 
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The  cumnierce  of  tlie  Eepublic  is*  susceptible  of  a  distributiuii 
iiilo  three  bee lioiis  ; — I.  Makitime.  IT.  RiVER  or  INLAND.  III. 
The  Carrying  Trade.  The  origin  of  the  latter,  which  is  un- 
questionably to  be  viewed  as  the  oldest,  is  lost  in  antiquity.  From 
a  passage  in  the  Letter  of  GaBaiodonts  in  523  to  the  Venetian 
Tribunes  (Tribum  JtfanHmifnm),  we  eollect  that  the  Italian  8ea> 
botderora  were  expected  to  transmit  certain  quantities  of  wine^ 
oil,  and  otbw  produce  firom  divers  points  on  the  Istrian  coast  to 
the  royal  palace  at  Ravenna ;  and  this  traffic,  in  which  it  is  by  no 
means  a  violent  hypothesis  that  the  insular  Republic  is  intended, 
though  the  requisition  was  not  specirically  addressed  to  them, 
represents  the  mercantile  transactions  of  Venice  in  their  nulesi 
aspect  and  their  earliest  stage  of  development  The  currying 
trade,  like  every  other  branch  of  W-netian  commerce,  eventually 

*  L'  Eurojia  abbijioguava  di  u&vigatoh,  ohe  la  providessoro  dcUe  mara  d'  Orion te, 
ilcuinsu  erasi  del  tutto  perduto  nel  mttM  imizioni  de'  iiarbari.  Li  preseu- 
tavnno  i  Vcne/.iani  ;  i  d  in  breve  tutto  il  conimcrcio  dell'  Ooddente  conoentroesi  nelle 
loro  niaui.  Tutti  i  niari  furono  frequentati  dai  low  vaaoelli,  e  uel  giro  di  pochi 
secoli  la  loro  repubblica  divonne  la  piii  furtv  ]iuteiiza  niaritima  ndl'  Eui  opa.  Furono  si 
rafidi  i  loro  progrMti,  che  gl'  Imueratori  d*  Orient*  si  videro  co^stn  tti  ad  hnploranie 
r  aasistenw  ftivtffloaBdorf  ootla  W  BUetina.  I  V«n«itoi  ]>nrgarano  I  mari  dai 
Pirati,  combat  to  vano  i  niniici  dell'  Imjiero  in  t)gjii  mare,  e  g(«U-vano  in  jiremifi  d'  una 
illimita  liberty  di  commercio  in  totti  i  porti  del  Idediterraneo  e  del  Mar  Nero." — 
FontMlMDi. 
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received  enormous  extension.  The  Venetians  becnme  the  Carriers 
of  the  World,  During  the  niediscval  period,  the  postal  service 
which  was  performed  hy  captains  of  Venetian  argo.sii'S  or  trans- 
ports, formed  the  sole  channel  of  commuuicutiou  between  the 
Courts  of  Germany  and  Constantinople. 

Between  the  plan  which  was  puzsued  by  the  YenetUute  in 
the  Middle  Ages  in  r^geid  to  the  tnuumiflaion  of  letters,  and  that 
wUoh  prevails  at  the  present  day,  some  important  points  of 
discrepancy  existed*  The  Foreign  Post  necessarily  depended,  in 
the  absence  of  modern  appliances,  upon  sailing  vessels.  The 
movements  of  the  Letter-Carrier,  who  was  obliged  to  make  his 
circuit  in  a  gondola,  were  regulated  to  a  lar^^'e  extent  by  the  state 
of  the  winds  and  tlie  currents ;  and  in  teni^HJstuous  weather  the 
correspondeneo  between  Urado  and  Cavarzero  was  subject  to  long 
and  constant  mterniptious.  lu  liie  LuuLii  and  eleventh  centuries 
a  merchant  residing  at  Venice,  who  m^t  be  desirous  of  com- 
mnnicatiug  with  his  agent  or  with  another  merchant  at  Con- 
stanttnople,  never  expected  to  leodve  an  answer  in  much 
less  than  fifty  days.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  Sir  Bichard 
Guilford  occupied  upward  of  five  weeks  in  travelling  from 
England  to  Venice ;  but  he  loitered,  of  course,  more  or  less  by 
the  way. 

A  farther  respect  in  which  the  old  Venetian  postal  syst^nu 
diHered  from  that  in  present  use,  was  not  less  curious,  though  it 
was  of  a  less  essential  character.  Instead  of  levying  the  chaise 
on  a  stamp,  impressed  with  the  head  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  it 
was  there  the  practice  to  levy  it  on  the  teed.  To  superintend  the 
Sealing  Department,certain  officers  denominated  BuUaiwi  (Sealers) 
existed  at  Venice  at  least  as  early  as  the  rdgn  of  Pietro  Ziani 
(1205-29);  these  functionaries  were  appointed  by  the  Grovem* 
ment,  and  wore  nmler  its  immediate  control ;  and  from  a  passage 
in  the  coronation  oath  of  Ziani's  successor,  Giacomo  Tiepolo.  it 
appears  that,  so  far  as  the  circulation  of  letters  in  the  Dogado 
itself  was  concerned,  two  Uirift's  were  tlien  in  force,  of  which  one 
was  for  foreigners,  and  the  other  for  subjects  of  tlie  Republic 
The  former  was  tixed  at  twelve  denari  grandi  or  tlirce  isoldi ;  the 
latttt-  did  not  exceed  twelve  piooali}  It  was  not  competent  for 
the  sealer  to  exact  any  higher  rate,  without  special  authorisatfon 

>  '<  D«  BigflktuWt  literenim  iion  faoimintt  tolli  nisi  doiiarios  xii.  parvuIo«,  et  a 

f,,.;,,.,,.,.^  sol'^o-?  tr*'^  (sive  (Juiiano-s  xii.  pranHrs),  •m\\vo  qiTf>d,  si  laillaU  fuerit  litera 
ali^ua  ahc^JUs  iiiAgui  uegotii,  iioatri  Uutuiliiu-ii  possint  lioentiara  bullatoreoi  amplios 
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from,  the  Doge  m  Gooncil  in  cases  wh«re  the  commuiiicatioii  was 
of  special  importance,  and  greater  care  was  to  be  exereisecL  The 
price  demanded  for  the  postage  of  a  letter  to  a  distant  station, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Constantinople  or  Saint  Jean  d'Acra,  where 
the  difficulty  of  transit  was  so  greats  and  the  intermediate 
passage  occupied  so  long  a  space,  was  probably  considerable. 

The  postal  system  subsequently  became  part  of  the  functions 
of  the  Corricre  or  Courier,  a  factor  in  onrly  relations  of  incrensing 
importance  in  tlie  ratio  of  the  intercourse  of  the  Repui)lic  with 
other  States,  and  with  its  representatives  at  Courts  and  in  the 
field.  The  Yenetiaa  courier,  who  has  been  described  as  being 
largely  drawn  ftom  the  Beigamasque  territory,  was  long  remark- 
able for  his  intelligenoei^  devotion,  and  eneigy,  and  many  were  tiie 
feats  which  might  be  recorded  of  his  eztraordinaiy  speed  where  the 
circumstances  were  unnsoally  urgent.  The  ctnfps  of  Corrieri  was 
eventually  formed  into  an  Art  or  Gild,  and  so  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  old  Government;  hut  there  hnd  ]>een  nbout  1769  a  project 
recommended  by  the  then  all-powerful  prncuratx)r  Andrea  Tron  or 
Trono  for  taking  over  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  the  entire 
charge,  and  making  it  an  official  department.  The  Eepublictui,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Oligarchical,  party  violently  opposed  the 
plan,  in  some  measure  owing  to  a  jealousy  and  intolevance  of  the 
promoter ;  and  Giorgio  Fisani,  the  leading  spirit  on  that  side  at 
the  time,  denounced  the  idea  as  impolitic  and  everything  else 
that  was  exceptionable  and  mischievous;  and  he  not  unfairly 
rq[»re8ented  that  as  the  Couriers'  Gild  was  a  vested  interest,  it 
was  entitled  to  a  suitable  indemnity.  The  motion  was  shelved 
only  to  be  reintroduced  ;  and  then  it  was  carried  out  with  some 
restrictions,  Trono  becoming  the  first  Dcpvtato  allc  Paste,  or 
Postmaster-General,  in  or  Ijeforc  the  year  above  named.  The 
corrieri,  so  long  as  the  Republic  lived,  were  still  employed,  but 
the  control  passed  from  their  own  managing  board  to  the  new 
Kinister,  whose  ambition  was  said  by  his  enanies  and  satirists  to 
aim  at  nothing  short  of  estaUishing  a  Venetian  monarchy  in  his 
own  person. 

Italian  conservatiBm  betrays  itself  in  the  survival  of  potta  in 
the  modem  railway  compartment,  and  boUa  in  the  modern 

postage-stamp ;  Init  the  former  phraseologj'  is  so  far  warrantable, 
that  it  is  a  direct  tradition  from  the  system  pursued  in  the 
eighteenth  century  by  tlie  Venetians  and  others  for  the  carriage 
of  passengers  and  mails  with  relays  of  horses.    There  was  one 
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starting  fcom  Yerona,  of  wbidi  the  nltinuite  destinAtioii  was  the 
Austrian  capital 

It  can  hardly  be  a  soitrce  of  Burprise  that  the  Maritime 
Coiiinierce  should  have  exjM'rienfed  an  early  and  rapid  expansion. 
AbJiuredly,  if  a  State  ever  exi.sLed  wliicli,  iii  a  higher  degree  than 
any  other,  received  a  spur  to  industry  and  enterprise  if  one  was 
to  be  named  to  which  had  been  given,  more  distinctly  than  to 
•oj  other,  a  Misflioii  of  Gommeroe,  that  State  was  Venice. 

Even  in  the  eighth  century,  the  Venetian  rdations  witii  many 
distant  legions  wete  established  on  a  t«de»bly  sound  footing.  At 
that  period  the  Tiepublic  maintained  more  or  less  cunstant  oom- 
munication  with  France,  Turkey,  and  Egypt ;  and  with  intermediate 
points  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  she  was  at  least  equally 
familiar.  In  827  an  edict  was  published/  in  which  all  trans- 
actions with  Mohammedan  countries  were  temporarily  inhibited ; 
and  it  was  in  direct  violation  of  this  law  that  the  two  Venetian 
traders,  who  tiansferred  the  remains  of  Saint  Mark  to  \'euice 
two  yeaifl  afterward,  were  bartering  their  goods  on  the  quay  of 
Alesandiia.  In  940,  a  contemporar}'  writer  tells  ns*  that  the 
flower  of  the  Greek  imperial  marine  was  composed  of  Venetian 
and  Amalfitan  sailors.  Thirty'Seven  yean  later  (977),  a  colony 
of  Venetians  established  itself  at  Limoges,  in  the  department  of 
Haute- Vienne;  and  the  street,  where  the  new-comers  were  located, 
soon  became  known  as  the  Bvc  (hs  Veniciens?  But  it  was  not 
till  the  close  of  the  following  century,  at  least,  that  the  Eepublic 
succeeded  in  planting  similar  settlements  in  the  south  of  France, 
at  Marseilles,*  at  Aigueiuortes,  at  Toulouse,  and  elsewhere;  nor 
do  we  meet  with  absolutely  distinct  traces  of  Venetian  footprints 
In  the  Low  Countries  before  1202,  when  the  money  (121  ounosi 
of  silver)  payable  by  the  Crusaders  to  the  BepuUic  for  the  passage 
to  the  Holy  Land  is  said  in  the  agreement  to  be  forthcoming  at 
the  next  finr  at  Ligne  or  Ligny  in  Hainault^'  which  seems  an 
arguable  ground  for  supposing  that  that  was  a  customaiy  and 
fiuniliar  resort  of  Venetian  traders  at  that  time. 

During  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  the  feudal  annexation 
of  a  large  i>ortion  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  opened  a  new  Held  to 
enterprise ;  the  Islanders,  who  had  already  formed  emporiums  and 

*  Filissi,  ifemarif  ,  r.  26. 

*  Loitprand,  Legc^a  ad  Ifiet/ikoniM  fDaeam^  A.I>.  940,  Xumtori,  ii.  416. 
'  Alloii,  Afirniivuns  (f'S  Jif^rens 4gm  oimvit  dm$  U  SMtU-Vteniiet  ^  12. 

*  fUiaM,  Jiicerche,  B6,  d  seq. 

*  Ciikndar  ^  SlaU  A^fiwv  (V«ii«tiMi  Sttim)  L 
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agendes  at  ZaiSi  Capo  dlstria,  and  other  leading  points,  were  not 
remiss  in  extending  and  enlaiging  their  transaotions  with  the 
newlj  acquired  country ;  and  the  impulse  thus  given  was  oon« 
siderably  strengthened  by  the  simultaneous  estal)Iishiiu;nt  of  a 
clever  and  more  int+'lliji.aMe  connection  with  the  Mohaiinnt  tlans  of 
Syrjii,  E-y]>t,  and  Barbary,  with  the  petty  rulers  of  the  Crimea, 
anci  tiveii  with  Persia.  The  Chronicle  of  the  Monastery  of  Cava 
relates  how  in  987  some  large  Venetian  ships  stayed  at  Salerno 
on  their  way  to  Syria,  and  how  not  unfrequently  the  merchantmen 
of  the  BepuUio  foundered  in  that  neighbourhood  with  rich  caigoe& 
In  Salerno  tJie  Venetians  then  already  possessed  a  cbnioh,  an  oven, 
and  several  houeea.* 

The  precise  character  of  external  relations  at  this  distant  date 
constitutes,  however,  a  point  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
with  certainty ;  and  such  a  circumstance  is  the  more  perhaps  to 
be  regretted,  since,  had  information  been  ampler  in  these  respects, 
it  might  have  been  easier  to  judge  how  far  the  earlier  Venetian 
explorers  are  entitled  U)  the  credit  of  haviug  prejmred  the  way 
for  the  more  imporlauL  and  notable  discoveries  of  the  Zeui  and 
PoIL 

The  Biver,  or  Inland  GommetQep  of  whieh  Gassiodonie  the 
Ck>tfaio  Prefect  of  623  gives  some  account,  became  at  a  vevy 
early  period  extensive  and  valuable.^  The  Po,  the  Taglia- 
mento,  the  Adige,  the  Brenta,  and  other  strsams,  by  which  the 
peninsula  was  watered  and  fertilised,  were  soon  covered  with 
their  cargoes.  During  the  reign  of  Maurizio  Oalbaio  (764-87),  a 
fair  was  instituted  at  Pavia,  of  which  the  Venetians  enjoyed  all 
but  the  exclusive  benefit.  Thither  the  Lombards  of  all  classes 
resorted  in  large  numbers.  There  the  courtiers  of  Charlemagne 
might  often  be  seen  buying  mantlsa  of  the  same  hue  and  pattern 
which  their  great  master  delighted  to  wear;  and  there  the  ladies 
of  Pavia  were  sure  of  meeting  with  gowns  of  the  newest  fashion 
and  of  the  finest  texture.*  The  trade  in  dresses  of  silk  and  doth- 
of-gold  was  almost  a  monopoly.  It  was  restricted  to  three  markets, 
Pavia,  Olivok^  and  Malamocca^  At  Malamocco,  the  chief  centre 
of  business  in  early  days  appears  to  have  been  the  Strada  of  San 
Martino. 

At  a  later  epoch  (998),  the  Government  entered  into  treaties 
with  various  Powens,  by  virtue  of  which  several  ports  in  the 

1  Muratori,  R.I.  Srr.  ri  «  Opera,  i.  187,  edit  1729. 

S  f  iliau,  Jiicarcht,  23.  *  Sikgomiuus,  Chr.  122-3. 
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Peninsula  were  opened  to  Venetian  traders  on  highly  advantageous 
terms  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  flag.  Such  became  the  char- 
acter of  the  relations  with  Gruaro  on  the  Livenza  and  with  San 
Michele  Del  Quarto  on  the  Silis.  With  Aquileia,  Ferrara  (1102), 
Treviso  (998),  Verona,  (1193),  and  other  places,  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  the  Republic  subsisted  on  a  general  footing  of  per- 
manenoe  and  seeuiitj.  In  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any 
quarter  of  the  Peninsula,  into  wlueh  the  Venetians  had  not 
penetrated  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  oentorj,  and  where 
Venetian  imports  and  mannfibctiires  were  not  admitted  nnder 
more  fiivonrable  oonditions  than  those  of  oontemporaiy  mercantile 
commnnities. 

The  unsettled  state  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
scanty  respect  which  was  paid  t^o  principles  of  Maritime  Law, 
even  where  such  principles  had  been  introduced,  necessiUted  the 
establishment  by  the  Venetians,  in  common  with  other  commercial 
Powers,  of  a  system  of  Annual  Trading  Caravans.  These  periodical 
expeditionfl»  which  left  Venice  between  Jannaiy  and  September, 
were  under  the  protection  of  armed  eeoorts.  Their  route  was  had 
down  witb  the  ntmoet  precision  and  strictness ;  and  no  departnie 
from  the  sailing  instructions  was  pennitted  in  tiie  absence  of  an 
ojproao  authorisation  from  the  Government  The  number  of 
caravans  which  were  fitted  out  in  the  course  of  a  year,  depended, 
however,  on  circumstances.  In  times  of  war  and  pestilence,  it 
was  restricted ;  at  seasons  of  abundance,  when  peace  prevailed^ 
it  exceeded  the  average.  The  most  celebrated  w^ere  the  Flanders 
Galleys,  which  traded  between  Bruges  and  the  seaports  of  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  England,  and  supplied  both  England  and 
Venice,  among  other  necessaries,  with  the  paper  of  Ftenders  with 
its  special  watezmark  of  abend;  the  Bomania  Galleys ;  theGa]]^ 
of  Armenia,  which  visited  Aias  on  the  Gulf  of  Alezandretta ; 
the  Galleys  of  Tana  or  Azoph,  which  confined  themselves  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Azoph,  and  the  Crimea ; 
and  the  rrRiicys  of  Cyprus  and  S^grp^  whose  ^neral  destination 
was  Alexandria  and  Cairo.^ 

The  Venetians  studied  with  affectionate  care  their  system  of 
trading  fleets  and  their  consular  representation  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  then  known  world ;  but  they  never  carried  out  the  principle 
of  establishing  institutionB  anaI<^U8  to  thft  Dutch  and  English 
East  India  GompanieSk  which  arose  out  of  new  maritime  conditions 

*  UttiB,  V.  Ubk  fi.  «.  8 ;  Depping,  €fimmmt  d»  Zmmii,  L  16S  it  mg. 
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and  eotnmereial  possilnlititt.   Tbej  had  oigatiifled  their  own  Faiis 

as  well  88  their  arrangements  for  supplying  and  attending  those 
of  other  oonntriee,  their  periodical  oversea  voyages  and  overland 
Tontes,  and  their  methods  of  protection  and  redress  for  their  subjects, 
on  a  sound  nnd  intelligent  basis  for  the  time  ;  and  they  perhaps 
erred  iu  being  too  conservative  in  not  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
new  channels  of  commerce  opened  by  geographical  discovery  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  But  the  Bepublic  had  grown 
rieh  and  indolent,  had  heoome  a  capitalist  and  fiindholder,  while 
its  ziTsIa  for  custom  used  t/be  improved  and  enUuged  opportnnities 
for  distant  traffic  with  an  aidour  ehazaeteristie  and  worthy  of  the 
Venetians  of  bygone  times,  when  the  Stuart  Kings  were  Shropshire 
jeomen,  and  the  commercial  capital  of  Holland  was  a  feudal 
stronghold  on  the  Amstel. 

A  decree  of  the  Senate,  January  2,  1397-8,  ordered  the 
equipment  of  four  galleys  for  the  Flanders  Voyage,  two  bound 
for  Sluys,  and  two  for  London  ;  nnd  this  document  seems  to 
reveal  the  interesting  fact  that  at  Lliat  date  the  port  of  Eye  or 
Camber*  before -Eye  (Portus  Camera),  had  been  recently  re- 
commended as  a  safer  anchorsge  for  the  Venetian  ships  coming  to 
the  south  coast  than  a  point  described  under  the  name  of  Cfaput 
Both}  thirty  miles  distant,  which  Mr.  Bawdon  Brown  identifies 
with  the  Downs,  but  which  was  far  more  probably  Dunge- 
ness.  The  captains  both  of  Venetian  traders  and  men-of-war  were 
at  fir?t  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  British  Channel,  and 
the.  early  navigators  confirn'il  nu'Tii«^p]ves  to  the  southern  and  cavSt«rn 
ports.  In  the  chart  of  the  British  isles  by  Andrea  Bianco,  1436, 
places  in  Sussex  and  Hampshire  only  occur. 

The  Flanders  Galleys,  on  their  homeward  route,  came  to 
London,  Dartmouth,  Plymouth,  Sandwich,  Southampton,  Bye,  and 
Lynn,  and  exchanged  dum,  glass,  silk,  dmpety,  sugar,  wines,  oon- 
fectioneiy,  and  even  wood,  for  tin,  wool,  iron,  hides,  and  other 
staples. 

It  was  long  the  practice  to  put  into  Southampton  on  the  return 

from  certain  of  the  voyages  for  repairs  and  supplies,  and,  lea^nng 
the  flag-galley  and  commodore  behind,  to  proceed  to  Holland 
to  exchange  the  goods,  which  the  merchants  had  })nnght  in  the 
other  markets,  when  Southampton  became  the  final  rendezvous 
preparatorily  to  departure  homeward.  The  recollection  of  the 
English  town,  which  the  isknders  frequented  during  so  many 

N  1  Sussex  Arch,  ColL,  xx.  224-5. 
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oenlbitxm,  marnrtd.  in  a  emiouB  way  in  the  performance  at  the 
puppet-show  or  marionette  theatre  at  Venice  of  the  Euiiofy  ^ 

Sir  Bevis. 

In  1509,  when  the  organisation  of  the  League  of  Cambrai 
threatenod  to  absorb  the  resources  of  Venice,  and  to  expose  its 
merchauL  bLr\  ice  to  the  attacks  not  only  of  hostile  cruisers,  but 
of  privateers  and  pirates  in  the  narrow  seas  or  English  Channel, 
the  Flanders  voyage  was  suspended ;  and  the  trading  fleet,  which 
happened  at  that  jonetitre  to  be  at  Soathampton,  probably  re- 
turned diieot  to  the  Adriatic.  It  ia  doubtfiil  when  the  ordiinaiy 
xontine  waa  reaomed ;  but  its  discontinuanoe  wag  mntoallj  inoon- 
venient  and  diaadTantageottfl. 

The  flandeiB  voyage  however,  was  only  one  of  at  leaat  aix, 
which  were  annually  undertaken,  and  which  among  them  com- 
prehended the  entire  range  of  Eur<ipeAn,  African,  and  Asiatic 
markets,  and  although  private  cnvners  were  at  liberty  to  trade 
on  their  own  account  in  their  own  UuLLonis,  the  ships  constituting 
a  voyage  were  ixom  sea&ou  to  season  purchased  from  tlie  Govern- 
ment ^  auction,  and  were  retotnable  into  dock  in  perfect  order 
at  the  end  of  the  expedition,  or,  under  spedal  cironmstanoea,  on 
demand.  Each  commercial  enterpriae  of  this  daae  followed  a 
route  laid  down  for  it  with  predsion  by  the  Government,  whidi 
had  thus  the  means  of  knowing,  in  an  emetgeney,  where  veeaeb 
were  available  for  maritime  and  warlike  purposes.  It  was  a 
characteristic  feature  in  the  regulations  controlling  the  mercantile 
service,  that  the  build  and  measurements  of  all  vessels  were  bound 
to  be  of  a  fixed  official  sUindard,  so  that  the  component  members 
of  a  voyage  were  calculated  to  preserve  their  union,  and  the 
stores  kept  at  coasting  stations  by  consuls  and  agents  fitted  any 
diaabled  craft  brought  into  port 

The  Flanders  voyage  is  that,  into  which  we  are  permitted  to 
gain  a  fiiller  insight  than  into  the  others,  because  it  brought  to 
England  the  products  which  had  been  collected  at  an  infinite 
number  of  points,  and  exchanged  them  for  English  staples :  tin, 
wool,  hides,  and  broadcloth.  Tlie  five  other  fleets  took,  we 
observe,  tho  lUack  Sea,  Greece  and  the  Morea,  Syria  and  the 
Holy  Land,  Kgypt  and  the  north  coast  dt  Africa  ;  and,  moreover, 
the  Republic  had  developed  her  early  iulaud  connnerce  by  the 
Italian  rivers,  and  supplied  those  states  and  cities  wliich  lay  along 
the  banks. 

In  1613  the  Venetians  were  importing  cloth  goods  overland 
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into  P6fsia»  and  reoemng  Perrian  aOks  in  ezehange  or  otherwifle.* 
In  1609  "Venice  Beds"  were  amoDg  thd  commodities  declared 
to  be  vendible  in  India,  and  they  recur  in  accounts  of  1610  and 
1612,  and  are  said  to  be  sold  by  the  stanimeL*  In  1613  there 
was  a  vice-consulate  at  Bagdad,  where  a  certain  amount  of  trouble 
seeins  to  have  been  occaaioned  at  this  time  by  the  depredations 
of  the  Turks.^ 

"With  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Granada,  Egypt,  Cyprus, 
'  Oieooe,  and  even  India,  the  intercouree  waa  frequent  and  regular. 
The  traffic  which  one  mercantile  firm,  that  of  Albano  and  Maioo 
Moroaini,  Brothers,  maintained  with  DamaBcu^,  Bejroat^  Fania> 
gosta^  iUeppo,  and  other  plaoea,  waa  enormoni.  In  all  thoae 
countries  they  had  £eu!tors  who  transmitted  to  Yenioe  the  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures  of  the  East,  and  to  whom  they  consigned 
in  exchange  the  ^tnple  commodities  of  Europe  or  the  curir>sities 
of  Thibet  and  Siaui.  Marco  Polo  had  familiarised  his  country- 
men with  the  wonders  of  Cathay — he  was  the  first  European 
who  is  known  to  luive  visited  Sumatra,  where  he  was  in  1291, 
and  other  points  on  Uie  coasts  of  the  East  Indies, — and  in  1585 
the  Japanese  depitlaes,  who  came  to  Europe  on  a  misskni  to  the 
Holy  See,  paid  a  visit  to  Venice,  and  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  attention.  Bnt  no  practical  fxnits  ensued ;  and  in  1690 
European  intercourse  with  this  region  waa  almost  entirely  sus- 
pended. But  on  the  other  hand,  in  several  even  remote  and  then 
hitherto  unexplored  parts,  including  the  Crimea,  Venetian 
adventurers  whose  names  have  not  been  preserved,  had  already 
in  the  tenth  century  laid  the  foundations  of  commercial  estab- 
lishments or  intercourse,^  and  had  to  some  extent  therefore  fore- 
stalled I'olo  himself. 

In  the  hold  of  a  Venetian  galleon  every  land  was  represented 
by  its  firuits  or  its  industary:  and  among  the  meet  precious 
articles  of  nmhandise  in  those  days  were  the  iron  of  Stafford- 
shire, the  tin  of  the  Oomwall  and  Devon  stannaxies,  and  the 
wool  of  Sussex.  When  the  Bepublic  was  at  the  height  of  its 
national  devdc^nient  it  WM  oflkially  estimated  that  the  manu- 
facture of  raw  wool  into  various  articles  of  use  employed  30,000 
poor  persons,  uiu!  lar^p  qnaiitities  of  it  were  kept  in  store.  The 
trade  was  in  a  Hounshnig  state  in  1265,  when  the  commodity 

t  LfUert  to  the  E»lfiiA  B.I.C.,  1896,  p.  807. 
3  Ibid.,  pp.  82,  76,  240.  >  Ibid.,  pp.  278-6. 
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may  have  been  already  an  object  of  ocnnmeitse  or  ezehange  be- 
tween England  and  Venice. 

A  personal  narrative  by  Bernardo  Contorini,  consul  and 
ambassador  at  Malaga  under  this  reign,  contains  a  singular 
account  of  liis  iirst  introduction  to  the  Moorish  King  of  Granada. 
Contarini  wrote  on  the  6th  October  1400,  to  the  College,  thus : — 
**  Upon  my  arrival  at  Gxanada  I  was  recseived  by  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Alfun,  who  informed  me  tbat  bis  Me^'es^  was  extremely 
anxious  to  see  me.  I  excnsed  myself  at  fint  on  the  plea  that 
the  distance  to  the  royal  residence  was  &tiguing  ^tw  my  long 
journey,  and  that  my  vestments  were  soiled  and  dusty  from 
travel!m<7  But  the  minister  was  importunate,  representing  that 
it  was  an  extraordinary  honour  which  his  master  conferred  upon 
me,  since  other  envoys  were  usually  detained  for  some  time, 
before  an  audience  was  granted  to  them.  Hereupon  I  yielded, 
retired  to  my  apartments,  opened  my  valise,  attired  myself  in  a 
bright  oonrt-enitt  and  prepared  to  wait  upon  the  monuch.  My 
rece])tion  was  peculiarly  gracious  and  amiable,  and  I  procured 
from  the  Eing,  irhom  I  found  seated  on  a  thronal  dais  suirounded 
by  his  councillors,  a  charter  written  in  Arabic  characters  upon 
red  papyrus,  by  virtue  of  wluch  the  subjects  of  the  Republio  are 
placed  in  the  enjoyment  of  persona]  security  and  many  special 
and  valuable  privileges  throughout  Granada." 

In  the  report  of  hia  mission  to  the  couit  of  Charles  V.  in 
1548,  Luigi  Mocenigo  takes  occasion  to  refer  to  the  intercourse 
between  Venice  and  NUmberg,  which  he  considered  the  best- 
governed  place  in  the  empire  and  the  Venice  of  Germany. 
Many  yean  before  that  date  a  weekly  mail  had  been  establidied 
for  paasengers  and  goods  between  the  two  places^  for  in  1506 
Albert  Dfixer  mentions  to  his  fHend^  Wilibold  Pirkheimer  his 
intwtion  to  avail  himself  of  this  medium  for  returning  home 
after  a  more  than  twelvemonth's  absence.  Probably  he  had 
travelled  by  tlie  same  route  into  Italy. 

The  early  intercourse  of  the  Republic  with  Russia  appears  to 
have  commenced  about  1488,  in  which  year  an  embassy  from  the 
Duke  of  Moscow  reached  Italy,  and  came  to  Venice.  There  was 
a  second  in  1493  and  a  third  in  1499.  Sanuto  the  Diarist 
seems  to  have  seen  the  last»  and  describes  tiie  members,  under 
date  of  December  1,  as  wearing  long  fur  caps  or  bonnets,  and  as 
bringing  oredentaak  from  their  master,  as  well  as  presents  for 

>  Otttav  Gniy«r,  Albeit  JHtrert  SaVieetta  OumrageSf  8vo^  1878. 
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the  Signory.  Tlie  letter  of  introduction  was  addressed  "  To  the 
honoured  and  illustrious  Count  Agostino  Barbarigo  Venetian." 
The  acquaintance  of  Russia  with  Western  Europe  continued  to 
be  excessively  limited  and  inaccurate  even  in  the  next  century ; 
for  Ivan  III.,  who  was  contemporary  with  Elizabeth  of  Elngland, 
and  waa  ooe  of  the  aspirants  to  the  hand  of  that  conspicuous 
peraonality,  waa  erideutly  not  much  less  ignocaat  than  hia  pre- 
decesBon  of  tbe  political  conditiona  and  independeat  tank  of 
Venice,  when  he  aent  diapatobee  to  that  Power  through  the  Holy 
8ee»  directed  to  the  Qovtmor  of  iht  Sigima.  Yet,  immediately 
or  otherwise,  the  commercial  relatiooa  oS  the  two  oountiies  moat 
in  the  sixteenth  century  linve  Vt^come  of  some  consequence  and 
volume ;  and  it  is  astonisliiug  to  hnd  the  (  J rand  Duke,  think- 
ing it  necessary  to  approach  through  his  Holiness  a  Power,  at 
that  time  imuieasurably  more  important  than  either.  The  oldest 
relation  drawn  up  by  a  Venetian  envoy  or  delegate  to  Moscow 
belongs  to  1557,  and  principally  deala  with  an  aoooimt  of  the 
oountxy,  its  roler,  ita  tradeiB,  and  ita  products;  there  does  not 
aeetn  to  have  been  another  eflbrt  to  approach  tbe  Snaaiana 
diplomaticaUy  tiU  1576. 

Whatever  might  be  the  extent  to  which  the  two  ooontriea 
exchanged  their  imports  or  products  indirectly,  by  means  of  fairs 
and  caravans,  the  political  relations  continued  to  be  intermittent 
and  slight,  until  the  Turkish  question  became  one,  in  which  the 
northern  or  eastern  Powers  perceived  it  to  lie  their  interest  to 
meet  and  support  the  llepublic.  This  appreciation  of  iriendly 
concert  came  rather  too  late  to  be  of  great  service  to  Venice. 
It  waa  in  1694  only,  that  the  BepuUio  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Czar  Peter ;  and  in  1697  a  Venetian  Beaident  waa  eatabliahed 
at  Moaoow. 

So  early  as  the  eighth  centuy,  OB^  King  of  Mercia,  is  aaid 
to  have  employed  Italian  moneyera ;  and  Uiere  is  the  well-known 

tradition  that  Km  daughter,  ruined  by  her  alleged  extravagance, 
died  a  beggj^ir  in  the  streets  of  Pavia.  Even  before  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  Otho  degli  Gherardini,  a  Florentine,  settled 
in  England,  and  became  the  proprietor  of  lands  in  no  fewer  than 
eight  counties ;  and  it  was  from  this  gentleman,  that  sprang  the 
anceatora  of  the  noble  Houae  of  Fitzgerald.*  In  1167,  Frederic 
Barbaroasa  obtained  ftom  Henry  II.  a  mercantOe  charter ;  *  twenty 

*  The  Earls  of  Kildare  and  their  Anrealart,  by  the  M«rniu*  of  Kildvo,  1868,  p.  2. 
*  Sir  H.  NiMlafl,  MkLiflk*  Rogal  (Kq^.)  ilTovy,  L  74. 
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years  later  nn  English  re]irf  -'enUitive  :ittended  the  famous  meeting 
between  Frederic  and  the  poiitiif  xUexaoder  III.  at  \'«niice :  aiid 
in  1200,  Xing  John  declared  that  '*  all  merchants,  of  whaL  nation 
soever,  shoidd,  with  their  merchandise,  have  safe-conduct  to  pass 
into  England,  and  to  repus  thsnoe,  and  to  eojoy  in  that  oountij 
the  satne  peace  and  seooritgr  aa  the  merohants  of  England  were 
allowed  in  tiie  oountriea  ftom  which  aneh  merehanta  camb**  ^  In 
1246,  aooording  to  the  testimony  of  WalaiTigharn* Eogland  b^n 
to  swarm  with  Italian  placemm,  just  as  in  a  former  age  she  had 
swarmed  with  Norman  interlopers ;  and  bitter  and  loud  was  the 
complaint  that  the  foreigners  were  even  absorbing  all  the  richest 
benefices  in  the  (Jhnrch. 

In  1224,  one  Raymond,  late  of  England,  supi>osed  to  l>e  an 
Englishman,  but  more  probably  a  Frenchman,  procured  a  writ  of 
attachment  against  the  property  of  Agnes  of  Marseilles,  whose 
daughter  his  son  Giles  had  engaged  to  marry  at  Venice,  her  por- 
tion being  100  linfret  parint  and  other  effects.  It  was  fonnd 
on  inqniiy  tiiat  the  lady  was  dead,  and  the  Signoiy  settled  on 
Baymond,  in  satls&ction  of  his  claim  or  as  a  solatium,  the  properly 
in  its  hands  <Hr  some  of  it,  partly  made  up  ot  ginger,  cardamums, 
mace,  and  pieces  of  damask.  Scant  justice  seems  in  this  case  to 
have  been  meted  out  to  Agnes ;  but  possibly  we  are  not  in  full 
posseiision  of  the  facts.^  It  is  quite  neceaaai  v  t  add  that  the 
report  of  the  CAse  occupies  a  small  folio  volume  of  210  pages, 
embracing  705  entries. 

The  first  direct  and  explicit  allnsion  to  Venice  in  Ae  Public 
Beoorda  of  England  occurs  in  1201,*  on  the  IStii  of  January  in 
which  year  King  John  granted  to  Johannea,  the  aon  of  Leonardos 
Sucubus  of  Venice,  and  to  his  heirs,  certain  commercial  piivilegss 
of  high  importance.  "  Johannes  de  Yenetia  "  and  his  suooeBSors, 
in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  rose  to 
great  note  and  affluence  in  the  island,  and  acquired,  probably  by 
lapse  of  mortgages,  estates  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Hertford- 
shire, Hampshire,  and  Wiltshire,  a  few  of  which  they  appear  to 
have  held  of  the  Crown  in  capiie,  Bonie  by  sergeanty,  and  the 
rest  in  the  more  usual  method.  Among  these  lands  are  named 
West  Ham  in  Essex,  Estwoldham  in  Hampshire,  and  Drayoot  in 
Wiltshire,  for  the  last  of  which  they  paid  annually  seven  pounds 

>  Sir  H.  NieolMb  Miat.  of  fhc  n„<f  a  (Eng:)  JViivy,  L  157-8. 
'  Ypodyyma  ynistruu,  1574,  p.  60. 

*  Oalendar  of  iittUe  Papers  (Veuice),  1864,  i.  1. 

*  RotU  af  C^larim  in  the  Towtr  ^  laitdm,  voL  i.  {ttrt  1. 
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and  seven  shillings  to  tbe  King.^  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  an 
individual  whose  name  ia  given  in  our  histories  as  Dolf  n,  mid 
under  whom  Cumberland,  or  part  of  it,  was  in  the  last  years  of 
the  eleventh  century  an  independent  sovereignty  or  government, 
belonging  to  the  ancient  and  noble  Venetian  house  of  Dolfino. 
During  the  re^  of  Edward  II L,  other  instances  are  known  of 
Venetiiais  becoming  landed  proprietors,  or  at  least  mortgagees,  in 
Englaxul ;  and  it  is  consequently  matter  of  some  sinprise,  that  the 
easiest  efsample  Ibiiiid  of  natiunlisation  liappened  only  in  1480, 
when  Gabriel  Corbet^  a  Venetian,  and  of  Southampton,  mariner, 
was  acUnitted  to  the  rights  of  a  denizen  of  that  place,  on  payment 
of  a  reasonable  fine  into  Chancery.' 

A  treaty  of  commerce  with  Britain  had  been  concluded 
between  Edward  I,  and  the  Doge  Gradenigo  in  1304,  by  which 
the  trade  of  London,  Southampton,  and  other  ports,  was  opened 
to  the  citizens  of  the  Kepublic  upon  unquestionably  advantageous 
terms ;  and  the  relations  between  the  two  Powers  continued  un- 
intermpted  till  the  fiilmination  of  the  Bnll  against  the  VenetianB 
in  March  1309.  But  the  interoourae  between  Venice  and 
England  was  resumed  in  1313,  or  perhaps  earlier.  In  1319, 
the  mutual  good  understanding  waa  temporarily  disturbed  by  a 
singular  mischance.  A  mercliant  of  Venice,  Tommaso  Loredano, 
dispatched  to  London  by  a  certain  captain,  Nicoletto  Basadonna, 
100,000  pounds  of  raw  sugar  and  10,000  of  candied  sugar;  and 
Basadonna,  having  disposed  of  his  cargo  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
exchanged  it  for  wool,  with  which,Jbi  conformity  with  his  instruc- 
tions, be  sailed  to  Flanders.  In  the  Flemish  waters,  however,  the 
captain  enommteied  some  English  cruiseia;  a  collision  ensued  j 
the  croisuB  were  TidioriouB :  and  Basadonna  fell  in  the  defimce 
of  his  trust*  This  outrage  was  not  pennitted  to  pass  unnotaoed. 
An  ambassador  was  sent  to  London  to  demand  satisfaction  in  the 
name  of  the  Doge ;  and  Koyal  Letters  sealed  with  wax  were 
granted  for  the  security  and  redress  of  th^  snfTorers  find  others. 
Tho  synflir  nccrpdited  to  the  (Vnirt  of  Eilwfinl  was  directed  to 
propose  the  eatabiisiunent  of  a  Consulate  in  the  British  metropolis  ; 
and  even  if  such  an  object  was  not  immediately  acliieved,  it  is 
indisputable  that  such  an  institution  was  in  existence  at  no 
distant  period.  ^ 

t  JbtabMMR  Ortg.  jt»m.t  L  192;  ft.  2,  14S,  IM ;  Mi$  ^  ikt  ffmdrmb, 
i.  !  52  ;  Cahndar  of  Patent  iMIt,  4\  H«n.  III. ;  Pfpt  Bott$  tk$  Adk,  S  John  ; 
Chancery  HoU,  8  John, 

*  Mk  ^BwUamaU,  iv.  886.  *  Mtfin,  v.  pp.  806  and  808. 
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A  second  disagreement  arose  iu  1321.*  Five  Venetian 
merchaiilmen,  trading  oil  the  Isle  of  Wight,  entered  iuto  a  con* 
teQtion  on  some  point  with  tlie  tetwutry  and  aorvaats  of  the  cbfef 
local  proprietor,  who  is  named  Sir  John  De  liele.  A  fittal  aftaj 
took  place;  several  Englishmen  were  killed;  the  Venetian  captains 
abruptly  weighed  anchor,  and  put  out  to  sea;  and  the  fear  of  con- 
sequences deterred  them  for  some  time  from  repeating  their  visits. 
Ill  1323,  however  (April  16),  a  royal  pardon  was  published,  in 
which  grace  was  extended  to  the  otteu  Jers ;  and  this  temporary 
estrangement  was  thus  terminated.  From  the  avarice  and  sus- 
ceptibih'ty  of  the  Venetians  on  the  one  hand,  secuuvl!  1  l  y  the  full 
sense  of  naval  and  commercial  superiority,  and  from  Lliu  stubborn 
and  jealous  character  of  the  English  on  tiie  other,  it  is  natural  to 
oondttde  that  quanels  and  even  ruptures  of  a  more  serious  kind 
were  in  these  early  times  &r  from  unfrequent ;  but^  for  the  meet 
part,  the  pbcabUity  of  the  Italians  and  the  necessities  of  their 
customers  speedily  reconciled  disputes. 

Relations  long  experienced  no  interruption  after  this  incident ; 
and  tlie  commercial  intercourse  of  the  Signory  with  London  and 
other  ports  preserved  in  the  interval  so  even  a  tenor,  that  during 
many  years  England  ceased  to  occupy  any  place  in  the  foreign 
correspondence  of  the  Government.  It  was  not  till  1340  that 
diplomacy  resumed  its  suspended  functions.  In  that  year, 
Edward  IIL,  desirous  of  prosecuting  with  vigour  his  war  against 
Ftance,  announced  to  the  Doge  the  eballenge  delivered  to  him  by 
Philip  of  Val<Hs  and  his  (Edward's)  offer  to  prove  his  divine  ri^t 
by  facing  ravenous  lions  or  toudiing  for  the  eviL  He  prayed  hia 
Serenity  to  lend  him  his  co-operation  by  ofgaaiBing  at  his  oost  a 
squadron  of  forty  galleys,  wliich  might  liarass  the  maritime  frontier 
of  th.e  enemy.  He  granterl  the  Venetians  full  leave  to  name 
their  own  terms  ;  and  he  pledged  himself  to  discharge  the  debt 
within  the  twelvemonth  in  "  gold,  silver,  and  merchandise."  He 
desired  that,  li  they  vvei-e  disinclined  on  any  account  to  enter 
into  the  scheme,  they  would  at  least  endeavour  to  prevail  on 
Genoa  to  embrsce  his  propositions.  In  the  meantimfl,  he 
guaranteed  to  Venice  important  additions  to  the  commercial 
privileges  which  she  already  enjoyed  in  the  ports  of  his  dominions ; 
and  in  conclusion,  he  begged  his  Serenity  to  send  two  or  at  any 
rate  one  of  his  sons  to  London,  where  they  might  be  assured  of  a 
suitable  reception  and  of  a  cordial  welcome. 

>  Bynw,  iii.  lOOS-9, 1011-18. 
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Tbe  i«ply  to  this  dispatoh  somewhat  categoncal  and 
slightly  evaaive.  After  lameatiiig  the  hceaeli  between  England 
and  Fnaace,  the  Doge  proceeded  to  represent  that  his  country 
had  no  motive  whatever  for  launching  into  hostilities  against  the 

latter  Power  ;  that  the  growing  necessity  of  checking  Turkish 
preponderance  and  aggrandisement  was  occupying  the  closest 
attention  of  his  Government,  and  threatened  at  no  distant  period 
to  engross  its  resources,  and  that  the  Signory  was  consequently 
piedaded,  to  its  regret,  from  affording  his  Highness  the  assistance 
whieh  he  eonj^t  The  Doge  oontixiued,  that  he  did  not  ftel 
himeelf  at  liberty  to  eomimroicata,  as  an  alternative,  with  the 
Genoese;  that  the  exemptions  whieh  his  Highnen  was  pleased 
to  accord  were  assuredly  most  acceptable ;  and  finally,  that  by 
the  eonrfeeons  ezprcBsions  which  the  king  had  employed  touching 
his  sons,  he  was  indeed  singularly  flattered.  With  what  degree 
of  grace  and  composure  the  choleric  Plantugeiict  endured  this 
rebuff,  is  matter  ol'  conjecture  only  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
decided  on  the  whole  upon  allowing  the  charter,  dated  the  27th 
April  1340,  by  which  he  had  hoped  to  secure  the  active  cohesion 
of  the  Bepnblie,  to  remain  as  a  taeit  pledge  of  Venetaan 
neutiality.^ 

A  little  later  on,  there  was  some  discmsion  in  eonseqnenee  of 
Edward  annexing  certain  conditions  to  the  request  of  the  Yenetjana 

for  a  renewal  of  their  immunities.  The  king  laid  down  perpetual 
goodwill  and  amity  between  the  two  Powers.  The  Doge,  by  his 
represfmtative,  replied  that  his  country  had  alwa}'B  specially  loved 
Kngland  and  the  Knglish,  The  king  stipulated  that  Venice  should 
not  lend  help  or  countenance  to  his  enemieg.  The  D<^  returned : 
*'  It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Venetians  to  interfei-e  between  dis- 
putants or  beUigerents,  except  for  the  sake  and  purpose  of  making 
peace."  The  King  requires  that  the  Doge  shall  apprise  him 
betimes  of  anything  detrimental  to  his  government^  which  may 
come  within  his  Serenity's  hnowledgeu  ffis  Serenity  very  senmbly 
points  out  the  great  distanoe  between  Venice  and  England,  the 
sl^ht  reliance  to  be  put  on  political  intelligence»  and  the  common- 
ness  nf  false  rumours,  which  often,  as  Englishmen  must  be  aware, 
give  rise  to  erroneous  and  misleading  impressions.  This  episode 
belongs  to  a  time  when  Venice  was  more  to  England  than 
England  to  Venice,  when  a  Venetian  fleet  ascending  the  Thames, 
could  have  readily  taken  London,  if  Loudon  had  been  worth 


>  RoouuuD,  m.  142-3. 
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taking ;  and  when  the  Venetians  looked  upon  their  feUow-ialanden 

as  a  people  whose  products  and  manufactures  rendered  their 
friendship  highly  valuable,  but  scarcely  so  valuable  as  the  Mead-> 
ship  of  Bruges  or  the  friendship  of  Marseillee. 

In  l.')71,  Edward  IIT.,  at  the  prayer  of  the  Doge,  accorded  a 
bafe-coiiduct  to  all  Veneliaii  subjecto  iii  the  Euglibh  and  I'lemish 
seas,  and  three  years  later  hia  Govenunenl  and  tiiafe  of  PcMrtugal 
were  required  to  render  satiabetion  fin:  i^juriea  snatauuld  bj 
Venetian  mercluuitinea  In  1400,  some  meicbanta  of  Venioe 
were  ehaxged  with  an  attempt  to  pass  their  money  at  a  hig^her 
rate  than  was  legal ;  the  Kin^  who  was  from  London,  minuted  to 
the  Privy  Council,  "  that  the  merchants  should  be  treated  oon- 
aiderately,  but  that  tlie  law  must  be  enforced." 

In  1380  (13  Kichard  11.)  an  Act  appeared,  by  which  "it  was 
ordained  and  assented,  that  no  plain  cloth,  tacked  nor  folded, 
shall  be  set  to  sale  within  the  Counties  of  Somerset,  Doniet, 
Bristol,  and  Gloucester,  but  that  they  be  opened,  upon  pain  to 
fof&it  them,  so  that  the  buyeirB  nay  see  them,  and  know  them, 
as  it  IB  need  in  the  Goonty  of  Ebboz  ;  and  that  the  workers, 
weavers,  and  fallen  shall  put  their  seals  to  every  dotli  that  tii^ 
shall  work,  upon  a  certain  pain,  to  he  limited  by  the  justices  of 
peace."  This  legislation  by  no  means  extinguished  the  grievance  ; 
dcclamtory  statutes  were  made  from  time  to  time,  but  without 
effect ;  and  at  length,  the  Venetians  declined  to  give  any  bonus, 
or  take  the  bod  cloth  dl  £ugland,  iu  payment  for  their  own 
genuine  import.* 

iu  1408,  three  Yeuetiau  galleys,  having  neglected"  to  discharge 
airears  of  fiscal  duties,  were,  after  a  certain  term  of  grace,  forfeited 

>  The  passion  of  the  Duk«'  of  Clareno*  for  vuiomf  it  well  known.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  two  (lusa^  la  Hichard  III. : — 

**Fint  JftmC— -Tak«  him  owr  the  eeetetd  with  tile  bilte  of  thj  iword  ;  mnd 
then  throw  liiiTi  into  the  malmsey  butt  in  tho  ruxt  rwrn. 

*^  SecoHd  Murd.—  0  excellent  device  !  aud  luake  a  8«i>  of  lam." — (Act  i.  sc.  4.) 

**  Ftrd  MttTd.—T$k6  fb*t  and  that    If  all  tliis  will  not  do, 

I'll  drown  ynii  in  tlio  imilnisey  butt  within." — 

la  the  aeeoud  jtai  t  Hen.  II'.,  Act  ii.  ^  1,  tho  Ho^iu  <:a\]M  Bardolpli  a  '*  maltu- 
wuf-wmi  knare ; "  nnd  in  Lov^b  liabem't  iMt^  v.  2,  mAlnaey  ia  mentioned  m  a  ttble- 

*  Jiniiimt  EMmdan  emd  Tntentariet  <^  the  Errh<qnfr,  ii.  77-8  ;  fsmua  of  Me 
E.nh.<i>'.  r  fnr  1409  {howl.  1S37,  4to).  "T..  Tluj^'h  Hclwys,  a  notary  puWic.  In 
money  paid  to  his  own  bands  by  conaideratiou  of  the  Tnaourcr  and  the  Chamber- 
labi  for  making  and  writing  ant  an  inetnunent  made  between  onr  Lnd  the  King 
(Henry  IV.)  and  three  owners  and  otlicr  '^f\o<\  merchant"!  hrlonp^ing  to  three  Venetian 
^m«ya,  which  arrived  at  tite  Port  of  London  in  tho  tenth  year  (1408)"  etc  A 
nearly  sinilar  eaie  noaamd  S  Hen.  VL,  Intadoriu    tkt  siAequer,  Ii.  122. 
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to  the  king;  and  the  owners,  were  eompeUed  to  redeem  their 
property  witii  a  fine  of  2000  mario.  Of  this  proceeding  the 
defaulters  addressed  a  complaint  to  their  GovernmeDt ;  and  the 
hitter  sent  Fra  Hieronimo,  and  subsequently  Antonio  Bembo, 

Esquire,  to  London,  to  investigate  the  inatttir,  and,  if  the  circum- 
stanres  warranted  such  a  course,  to  require  satisfaction.  The 
commission  of  Bembo  was  dated  the  30th  April  1409.*  The 
instructions  of  the  Envoy  were,  upon  his  arrival  in  London,  to 
call  upon  the  Vice-Consul  there  {de  inde),  and  to  assemble  at  his 
house  the  Gommittee  of  Merohanta^  to  whom  he  was  to  eiplain 
the  motive  of  hia  journey,  and  to  take  counsel  as  to  the  ways 
and  means  to  be  pursued  in  seeking  sn  audience  of  his  Migesly. 
In  case  our  Lord  the  Sing  hafqiened  to  he  from  London,  the 
Committee  had  power  to  determine  the  number  of  horses  and 
servants  which  should  be  accorded  to  his  Excellence ;  "  but,"  says 
the  Doge,  in  so  many  words,  "  you  shall  not  take  with  you  more 
than  ten  horses.  For  our  purpose  is,  that  all  the  outlay  to  which 
you  may  be  put,  in  excess  of  your  salary  and  a  certain  limited 
expenditure,  shall  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  merchandise 
which  is  taken  to  Bruges  and  London,  and  from  London  and 
Bruges  to  Venice."  His  Excellence  wss  also  zeminded  that  it 
might  poBsifalj  occur  that  the  points,  which  he  had  it  in  diarg^ 
to  bring  under  the  royal  notice,  would  be  lefened  to  the  General 
Parliament,  "which  Parliament,"  it  is  said,  "meets  about  the 
middle  of  September ; "  and  in  such  an  event  he  was  enjoined  to 
consult  the  Committee  upon  liis  stay  in  th^  capital.  "  Tliat  you 
may  be  in  a  better  position  to  attain  your  object  in  the  Parliament 
or  otherwise,"  continued  the  Doge,  "  you  ought  to  employ  some 
one  good  and  efficient  lawyer,  to  vvlioai  you  must  pay  such  fees 
as  are  just  and  reasonable.  After  the  delivery  of  your  credentials, 
jou  will  call  to  the  mind  of  his  Majesty,  how  in  the  year  just 
passed  (1408),  on  the  occasion  of  sn  innovation  {woUatia)  put 
into  practice  sgsinst  our  gsll^s,  and  merchants^  and  mndiandise 
in  the  port  of  London*  we  sent  to  his  Palace  the  most  reverend 
Fra  Hieronimo,  professor  of  divinity,  as  our  ambassador  for  the 
redress  of  our  oomplaints  and  the  restitution  of  our  property, 

1  OommMem  (T  Jmiaaeiala  di  jinkmio  Smbo  a  Zandra,  Aprilii  dis  nit.  1409 

(presao  Romanin,  Dix-urDmH,  iii.  No.  8).  "We,  Michelc  Stono,  by  the  fSrace  of 
dfld.  Doge  of  Veuice,  etc.,  ooiiimit  to  you,  the  noble  Aiitouio  Bembo  Esquire,  oar 
mil-beloTel  feUow-citizen,  the  task  of  foiag  as  our  solemn  Orator  and  N  ice-Captain 
of  our  G  alleys,  to  London,  to  the  pnMtiM  of  tlie  Mo«t  Serene  Lord  Uie  King  of 
England." 
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from  wlioee  report  we  M  aaiiind  tiiat  the  King's  Majesty  iB,  as 
be  ever  was,  bemgnly  dispoeed  toward  us,  oar  merehanta,  and 
antigeota.  We  dhaige  70a  to  make  tnnia  with  Bicbard  Stile,  the 
customer  (caatoDi-house  offioer),  because  we  are  informed  that,  if 
the  difference  with  him  were  settled,  it  would  facilitate  the 
adjustment  of  the  difficulty.  You  will  demand  reparation  for 
the  noble  Giovanni  Zane,  in  such  manner  as  shall  appear  to  you 
most  expedient.  You  will  try  to  procuit;  an  understanding  that, 
if  any  of  our  citizens,  subjects,  or  lieges,  receive  from  any  subjects 
of  the  king  in  London  or  (other  parts  of)  England,  gooda  for 
wbicJi  he  may  omit  to  pay.  oar  dtiaena  ahall  not  on  thia  aooonnt 
be  moleBted,  aeeing  that  it  ia  niqiiat  that  one  Bhonld  Boifer  for 
another.^  We  have  oonfidad  to  jonr  caie  some  dooatioiie  far 
tile  most  Serene  Ein^  and  eertain  other  English  noblBmen,  wbidi 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  present  forthwith  upon  jmr  anival  in 
London.  Your  allowance  for  this  your  embassy  and  vice-captaincy 
will  be  400  ducats,  of  which  the  Masters  of  Galleys  will  contri- 
bute 100,  and  our  Commune  100,  and  of  which  the  remainder 
will  be  defrayed  out  of  the  London  Trade  Account ;  and  you  will 
he  our  Yice-Captaiu,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 
oonditiona  at  our  otktr  Viet'OeBptaint.  at  London,  and  it  shall  be 
Uiwfiil  fSor  70a  neither  to  engage  in  meraantile  tranaaotiona  at 
London,  n«nr  to  employ  anj  one  to  do  ao  on  jonr  behalf  nnleaa 
it  afaaU  happeA  that  the  businen  on  whioh  yon  are  sent  is 
thoroughly  dispatobed,  in  which  eaae  yon  may  tarry  eight  daya 
&rther  on  your  own  affairs,  and  no  more." 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  Fra  Hieronimo  had  already 
contrived  to  put  the  matter  in  goofl  train,  when  his  successor 
reached  the  Thames  about  the  first  week  in  June  1 409.  It 
reserved  for  Bembo  to  complete  a  negotiation  which  was  evidently 
proceeding  with  a  halting  pace,  to  impart  stability  to  the  relations 
between  the  two  Powen»  and  to  obtain  goaranteea  for  the  fdtare ; 
and  it  ia  li^;faly  probable  that^  even  in  the  absenoe  of  any  other 
motives,  the  Tiial  interest  which  the  Banish,  and  the  town  of 
Southampton  especially,  had  in  the  tmintermpted  maintenance  of 
the  Venetian  tatide  with  their  ports,  was  instrumental  in  securing 
a  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Tiepnblic.  Bembo's  private 
business  in  London  at  this  time  had  probably  •^oTnething  to  do 
with  a  monetary  affair,  to  which  there  will  be  a  farther  allusion. 

In  1412,  the  Venetian  Company  of  London  lent  the  King 
'  It  WAS  Qontraiy  to  27  £dw.  IIL  e.  17. 
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JS200  towud  the  oaUay  attendant  npoa  his  expedition  for  tbe 
lecovery  of  Guienne ;  «id  200  marks  were  given  in  the  aame 
year  for  a  similar  purpose.^     In  1415,  when  Henry  Y.  was 

preparing  to  invade  France,  he  had  recourse,  among  other  ex- 
pedients, to  pecuniary  loans  on  the  part  of  towns  and  private 
individuals ;  and  among  the  royal  creditors  were  Nicolo  Molini 
and  his  Venetian  fraternity,  who,  under  the  pressure  of  a  threat 
that,  if  they  were  contumaciuu^,  his  Majesty  would  commit  them 
to  the  Fleet,  till "  he  heard  a  different  aooonnt^*"  advanced  Heniy 
£1000.  On  the  aame  oooaaion,  the  Genoese  contributed  £1200, 
and  those  of  Lnoca*  £200.*  In  1481  we  find  a  Venetian  tiader, 
one  of  the  ducal  house  of  CSontarini,  described  as  residing  in  St 
Botolph's  Lane,  London. 

It  was  shortly  after  1415  that  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bishop  of 
Winchester  and  uncle  of  Henry  V.,  accompanied  by  tbp  Prior  of 
St.  Mary's,  a  numerous  retinue,  and  sixty  horses,  took  Venice  on 
his  way  both  to  and  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  met  with  a  hearty 
reception,  the  Doge  meeting  him  in  the  Bucentaur.  He  wua 
much  honoured,  we  are  informed;  and  in  September  1418  he 
set  out  on  bis  tetuzn  to  Tgnglam?  He  had  originally  leached 
the  city  on  Palm  Sunday. 

In  1472  an  Act  of  Parliament  (12  Edward  IV.),  which  was 
most  probably  a  simple  reproduction  of  a  much  older  measure, 
compelled  thd  Venetian  merchants  to  bring  with  each  butt  of 
wine,  containing  from  126  to  140  gallons,  four  good  bowstaves 
gratuitously,  under  penalty  of  6s.  8d.  for  all  butts  sought  to  be 
imported  without  such  staves ;  and  this  trade  indeed  was  so 
profitable  to  the  Kepublic  that  her  subjects  consented  at  au  eaiiy 
date  to  accept  as  payment  oue-third  in  cash  and  two-Uiirds  in 
cloth.  But  the  foreigners  soon  discovered  that^  while  tfa^  were 
giving  thdr  customers  135  or  140  gallons  to  the  butt^  instead  of 
126/  the  i«i"gi"^*  were  cheating  them  outrageously,  and  were  pahon- 
ing  on  them  "  cloths  of  the  which  a  great  part  be  broken,  bruised, 
and  not  agreeing  in  the  colour,  neither  l>e  according  to  breadth, 
nor  in  no  manner  to  the  part  of  the  same  cloths  shewed  outwards, 
but  be  falsely  wrought  with  diver?  wools*  to  the  great  deceit, 
lo88«  and  damage  of  the  people,  in  so  much  that  the  merchants 

>  Prnrr^fiin/fS  and  OxxUrumuS  ^ihe  Privy  r„inu  i!  of  Engkmdt  U.  32. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  214.  ^  ibid.  ii.  265-6. 

*  Insinuiimi^  for  I  he  FlMtOmOoiU^  US7-8 ;  MkH  Smah  (qofttod  at  hngth 
by  KoQuuiia,  iu.  376-84).  ' 

A  RacoMiiii,  iL  373,  note  4. 
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that  buy  the  same  doths,  and  carry  them  ont  of  the  realm  to 

aeU  to  «ti  angers,  be  many  times  in  danger  to  be  slain." 

During  the  AV'ar  of  Chioggia,  William  Gold,  William  Cook, 
John  Berkit,  Colin  Campbell,  an  individual,  whose  baptismal  name 
we  find  distorted  into  Cantal^tto,  and  two  knights,  Sir  Walter  and 
Sir  Benedict,  were  among  those  who  entered  the  service  of  the 
8ignory.^  With  the  ezo^oa  of  Gold,  they  distinguished  thorn* 
wdTes  by  their  bloateriag  and  Htagjona  ditpeaitum,  no  leas  than 
by  their  great  courage;  and»  on  one  oocanim,  the  Doge  waa 
obliged  to  summon  them  to  the  deck  of  hia  galley,  and  to  harangue 
them.^  Gold's  share  of  spoil  after  the  reeoveqr  of  ChiQgg:ia  which 
the  countrymen  of  CantaUito,  retaliating  upon  the  Republic,  cor- 
rupted into  Chofie^  amounted  to  500  ducata.*  Gold  i«  described 
as  constable-general,  otherwise  provost-marshal,  of  the  troops  ;  and 
he  performed  valuable  service  in  preserving  discipline.  He  wa^ 
admitted  by  letters-patent  to  the  freedom  of  the  city  on  2VLh 
April  1380,  and  on  the  4th  July  ensuing  received  a  pension  of 
600  ducats  of  gold  oonditiooally  on  reserving  himaelf  for  dispoeal 
at  any  time  when  he  might  be  required.  Hia  aon^Bertnon  Gold, 
became  a  Yenetiiui  citizen  in  1398. 

The  elder  Gold  had  been  in  the  Mantuan  service,  and  there 
ia  a  singular  correspondence  between  him  and  the  Marquis 
Gonzaga  relative  to  a  French  woman,  of  whom  Gold  was  en- 
amoured, and  for  whose  recovery,  when  8be  eloped  with  another 
man,  he  solicited  the  offices  of  his  fonner  employer.  From  the 
evident  desire  of  Gronzaga  to  befriend  him,  the  constable-general 
must  have  been  a  personage  of  no  mean  pretensions  and  merit ; 
and  tihe  Republic  equally  appreciated  him. 

In  1392  *  Henry  of  Lancaster,  Earl  of  Derby,  passed  tfarongb 

Venice  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  uid  waa  honourably  entertained 

by  the  doge  Antonio  Veniero,  who  went  some  distance  by  water 

to  meet  the  earl;  a  galley  was  lent  to  him  for  his  journey,  and 

the  I^epublic,  anxious  to  oblige  so  distinguished  a  personage,  more 

especially  as  he  was  introducf'd  by  the  Duke  of  Austria,  pprnt 

300  ducats  in  presents  to  him,  and  100  more  on  his  return, 

when  he  restored  the  vessel.    Henry  had  to  go  by  Parenzo,  Zara, 

Lesina,  Ragusa,  Corfu,  Modon,  Candia,  llhodes,  Cyprus,  and  Jaffa, 

staying  probably  at  each  place ;  yet  his  vttit  did  not  last  very 

■  RomMiin,  ni  38S>9S.  *  IWd. 

3  P)fl<rnjmage  0/ Sir  JUdUird  Onj/yMkp  A.9.  1606,  p.  6. 

*  Bomaniu,  iii.  2S2. 

•  ChfgmTQb  XiMt  i^At  lUiulrioitt  Avrto,  Utin  mg.  p.  100. 
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lonj».  When  he  ascended  the  throne  as  Henry  TV.  in  1399,  he 
hastened  to  notify  the  event  to  the  Doge,  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  already  made,  in  a  letter,  dated  4th  October,  and  to  oflfer 
sundry  preferentid  exemptions  to  Venetian  traders.' 

We  hear "  how  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  aud  Hereford  in  the  last 
year  of  Richard  II.  (1399)  were  expelled  from  the  realm,  and 
how  Mowlmy,  the  "  banidi'd  Norfolk  "  of  Shatopear — 

retired  himself 
To  Italy,  and  there,  at  Venice  gave 
His  body  to  that  plcMMit  eoimtaT'a  earth.* 

He,  in  fiict^  brought  a  letter  of  introdactioD  from  Bichaxd  II., 

and  was  similarly  entertained.  1'he  King,  in  presenting  him  to 
the  Doge,  calls  him  Duke  of  Guilford ;  but  in  other  papers 
relative  to  his  vi^it  lie  resumes  his  true  name. 

Whilf  ho  ri'i[i;Liued  at  Venice,  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  L>aud, 
Mowbray  borrowed  750  ducats  of  Antonio  Benibo.  whose  name 
has  already  occurred,  for  his  travelling  expenses ;  aud  two  letters 
to  Henry  IV.,  one  from  Bembo  himself^  the  other  from  the  Doge, 
both  dated  1403,  are  extant,  praying  for  the  return  of  the  loan 
oat  of  the  deceased  Duke's  property,  which  had  escheated  to  the 
Crown.*    But  the  daim  was  poaaihly  never  satisfied. 

The  history  of  the  Duke's  burial  at  Venice,  and  the  ultimate 
consignment  of  the  sepulchral  slab  {sigUlo  scpohrate)  to  £D{^attd 
and  the  Howards,  is  related  by  Mr.  Ruwdon  Brown,  who  was 
immediately  instrumental  in  rescuing  the  monument  orisinally 
sculptured  and  deposited  over  the  body  in  1400.  During  the  reigu 
of  Henry  VIII.  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  made  an  efifort  to  recover 
the  remains ;  but  the  place  of  iuterment  could  not  be  found : 
the  slab,  imhedikd  in  the  wall  fronting  the  sea  in  the  external 
gallery  of  the  ducal  palace,  was  aocidaitally  discovered  in  1682 ; 
it  bore  the  banner  of  England,  the  white  hart  of  Richard  IL,  the 
white  swan  of  Bolingbroke,  and  the  Mowbray  cap  of  maintenance. 
Nothing  farther  came  ci  this  till  1810,  when  the  French  autho- 
rities ordered  the  carvings  to  be  defaced.  The  poor  mason,  how- 
ever, Domcnigo  Spiera,  employed  to  execute  this  order,  preserved 
the  stone  intact  by  laying  it  down  somewhere  in  a  reversed 
]:)osition  ;  and  ihus  it  rested  till  1839,  when  Mr.  Brown  secured 
it  and  tnitismitteii  it  to  Corby  Castle.  It  is  engraved  in  the 
twenty-ninth  volume  of  Archaeoloffxa. 

>  Uomanin,  iu.  334.  ■  Roatell's  CJironiclc,  \j29,  reprint,  p.  237. 

»  JNcft.  II  wt  IT.  ae.  1.  «  Bttu'i  Or^»  LetUrt,  Sid  SaiM,  i.  4S.»2. 
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The  Act  17  Edward  I.  (1289),  which  provided  for  the  trans- 
port of  merchandise  out  of  Ireland  iiito  England  and  Wales  by 
foreign  shippers,  may  seem  to  point  to  the  Venetians ;  and  there 
is  «  passaga  in  Ariiekrt  Chirwide  whiob,  witlunit  paiticularisiiig 
VoiiiDe,  iUutratM  the  bistoiy  of  medueval  maritime  warfare,  and 
eatabliahea  the  early  origin  of  Uie  oonneetion  between  the  Britlah 
Islea  and  Lombaidy,  indndiDg  the  BepuMic: — 

*  Of  Merchants  Aliens  : 

"  All  merchanta,  hut  if  they  were  openly  afore  forbiddm, 
•hall  have  eafe  and  sure  conduct  to  go  from  £ng|land»and  to 
eome  into  Eog^nd,  and  dwell,  and  go  in  England  aa  well  bj 
land  aa  hy  water  to  buj  and  to  sell  without  all  evil  tolls,  and 
by  old  and  right  usages;  save  that  in  time  of  war,  and  if  (they) 
be  of  land  of  war  against  tis,  and  such  be  found  in  our  land  iu 
the  beginning  of  war,  they  shall  be  attached  without  harm  of 
body  or  goods,  till  it  l>e  known  of  us,  or  of  our  chief  justices,  how 
the  merchants  be  entreated  the  which  he  found  in  the  land,  and 
against  us  iu  the  land  of  war ;  and  if  our  folk  be  safe  there,  safe 
be  other  in  our  land." 

At  the  same  time,  although  Shakeapear,  through  the  mouth 
of  the  Duke  of  York,^  speaks — 

Of  fashions  of  proud  Italy, 
Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  «{iish  nation 
,  limpB  after  in  bate  imitation — 

England  had  no  particular  reason  to  gaze  with  envy  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  Republic  The  household  books  and  roUa  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  clearly  shew  that  the 
position  of  the  wealthier  classes  in  that  country  was  then  remark- 
ably opulent  ■  An  old  poem  by  TJiehard  of  Maidstone,  who  died 
in  l;-?96,  commemorates  the  profuse  expenditure,  sumptuous 
habits,  and  rich  costume  of  the  Londoners  of  that  period.^  An 
Italiuu  oi  rank,  who  visited  London,  as  well  as  Oxford  and  other 
towns  both  iu  England  and  Scotland,  about  1500,  has  left  an 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  metropolis  itself  in  the  days  of 

»  Jiich,  II.,  Act  ii.  Sc.  1. 

*  Roll  of  thi'  Hnuathohl  ExpensfS  of  Rkhard  df  Stchtfiffd,  Bishop  of  Hf.TffaHit 
1289*90  (Camden  Soc,  1854}  ;  Liher  Qmtidianus  Edtcardi  IVimi,  1769  ;  Mantutra 
and  BmmhM^  Brpenm  in  Engtand  in  the  ThirfteiUh  amd  Fmrtetnth  Centurut 
(Roxb.  Club,  1841) ;  Frivy  I'tine.  I£xpente$  ^  Simtrd  IT.  and  EUaAelK  ^  Yark, 
1830  ;  (Jamikn  Miicelianff,  vol.  iii. 

*  SiOBidi  Majdiston  Otneordiu  inter  S«f.  JHtard.  II,  «(  Oivtkdm  Lemim 
(Camd.  Sac.,  168S>. 
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Heniy  YIL,  wbiob,  without  gaxnsaTing  its  curiosity,  we  must 
conclude  to  be  somewhat  florid  and  superficial.^  In  the  Strand 
alone,  he  desires  uh  to  believe  that  there  were  fifty-two  frold, 
smiths'  shops,  so  rich  and  full  of  silver  vessels,  great  and  small, 
that  "  in  all  the  shops  of  Milan,  Rome,  Venice,  and  Florence 
put  together,  there  were  not  so  many."*  "There  is  no  small 
ionkeeper."  ha  ooutmiias^  **kowefm'  pour  amd  humtk  he  maj 
be^  vko  dot»  noi  tene  Aw  tabU  foUh  tUver  dMe»  and  driMk&ng 
ei(p»,  and  no  one  who  has  not  in  his  house  aOver  plate  to  the 
amount  of  £100  atertmg;  which  is  eqtiivaknt  to  500  gold  crowna 
among  us." ' 

A  side  to  the  commercial  relationship  of  Venice  witli  other 
States,  which  did  not  enjoy  similar  sources  of  wealth  and  susten- 
ance, is  not  usually  contemplated  or  realised,  and  it  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  connLiied  dependent  on  agriculture  antl 
natural  products  owed  their  vitality  to  the  visits  of  Yeuetiaii 
trading  vessels.  For  we  have  an  absolutely  piteous  lamentation 
on  the  part  of  one  of  the  Angevin  kings  of  Na^ee,  when  there 
had  been  some  tempoxary  suspenaion  of  inteiooune,  to  the  efibct 
that  hia  aubjeGta'  goods  were  left  on  their  hands,  that  the  eostoma 
receipts  had  ceased,  and  that  he  had  not  money  even  for  the 
purchase  of  common  necessaries.  His  Majesty  would  not  forget 
that  lesson  when  his  valuable  friends  came  back.  The  Neapolitans 
not  only  stood  in  per[>ctual  need  of  foreign  luuikets,  but  of  the 
means  of  shipping  their  goods  to  distant  and  protected  ports. 

This  was  a  leverage  employed  by  the  Republic  as  fur  back 
as  the  ninth  century,  even  at  u  temporary  sacrifice  of  prolits ; 
bat  it  waa  necessarily  one  which  eould  be  carried  snocessfidly 
oat  only  so  long  as  the  VenetianB  commanded  the  sea,  and  other 
oonntries  less  advantageously  situated,  and  destitute  of  the 
^borate  maohineiy  for  international  trade,  offered  a  foeble 
competition. 

Already  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Savii  alia  Mercanzia 
endeavoured  to  convince  the  Government,  that  the  system  of 
protection  and  heavy  duties  was  an  economical  fallacy,  and 
pointed  to  cases,  where  the  scale  of  ext.'ise  had  been  lowered, 
and  an  immediate  benefit  and  expansion  had  been  the  result. 
This  was  in  1598;  and  the  prejudices  were  too  strong  in  an 

1  naation  <^Ae  hfand  of  Efujland  (Camd.  Soc.,  .37), 

-  Pa<,"-s  42-3.  He  S]»e«k8  of  the  riolie.s  of  Kiiglmi'l  .is  f^rratt  r  tluiti  tlio»-  "f  .my 
Other  couutry  in  Europe ;  mnd  m  ariiimg,  to  a  Urgv  cxt«ut  from  her  utturmoiu 
tntd«  in  tin  uid  wool.  *  Pfip*  28*0. 
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opposite  direction.  Tn  1610  we  lind  a  senator  taking  up  the 
habitual  role  of  Mariiio  SauuLo,  and  doubtless  with  better 
warrant.  In  addressing  his  colleagues,  he  declared  that  trade 
wanted  capital,  and  that  tlie  uobility  invested  their  moue)'  in 
Otto  ways,  that  foreign  flKsdiaats  no  Icn^^er  frequented  the  dty, 
that  indnstrieS)  population,  the  revenne,  everything  was  dedinini^ 
and  that  the  rigoroua  system  of  excise  and  cnBtoms  was  ahsoltttdy 
fatal,  having  diverted  conunerce  into  other  diannels — having 
given  it  to  the  Florentines  and  Genoese,  the  Dutch  and  the 
English.  The  speaker,  Leonardo  Donate,  the  member  of  a 
distinguished  house,  was  reiterating  the  warninrrs  given  in  1"»98. 
He  contrasted  the  prevailing  deficiency  of  business  and  money 
with  the  luxury  and  waste  on  the  part  of  such  few  as  could  still 
afford  to  spend,  or  spent  their  capital  He  urged  that  Venice 
shonld  he  made  a  free  port,  and  then  he  promised  a  return  of 
prosperity,  fietvonred  by  their  geographical  position.  Otherwise, 
said  he,  you  will  soon  be  nnable  to  obtain  any  mote  ships,  any 
moce  men;  you  will  soon  have  no  merchente,  scarcely  any 
capital,  scarcely  any  inhabitants. 

In  the  same  sense  Luigi  Contarini  wrote  from  London  in 
1628,  stating  that  the  English  ])referred  the  port  of  Leghorn, 
where  the  dues  were  lighter,  and  the  goods  could  In?  warehoused 
or  bonded  without  additional  charge,  and  that  they  could  deal 
through  that  cliannel  indirectly  with  (lenoa,  Marseilles,  and 
Spain,  and  save  themselves  the  long  and  not  very  safe  voyage  up 
the  Gulf  and  back. 

This  picture  was  certainly  pessimistic,  yet  those  who  aimed 
at  brii^jng  the  Government  into  thnr  plans  for  inaugurating  a 
better  state  of  things,  and  not  only  keeping  pace  with  the  age, 
bat  taking  the  lead,  as  the  country  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in 
times  passed,  doubtless  perceived  the  necessity  of  putting  the 
points  with  telling  emphasis.  Thirty-four  years  later  (l'>62), 
and  still  before  any  movement  of  the  same  nature  had  been  made 
elsewhere,  the  Senate  actually  passed  a  law  of  free  trade  agreeable 
to  the  notions  of  that  day,  and  then  vitally  modified  it  by 
abolishing  the  import  duties,  and  retaining  the  export  But,  no 
beneficial  results  having  been  found  to  accrue  from  this  conoeesioD, 
it  was  aftw  a  &lr  trial  revoked  in  1684,  nor  was  it  until  the 
ports  of  Trieste  and  .Anoona  had  been  in  succession  tiurown  open 
by  Austria  and  the  Holy  Sec  respectively,  and  the  important  fair 
of  Sinigaglia  had  been  institttted  by  Clement  XIL,  that  Venice  at 
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laat  in  1736  gm  my,  whtok  the  nlbnii  was  almost  too  late  to 
be  of  any  signal  utility.  Even  then  the  modifications  in  the 
tariffs  were  only  such  as  sufficed  to  place  Uie  port  on  an  equal 

footing  with  the  two  others. 

The  doge  Foscarini,  a  man  of  aflvanced  views,  recommended 
In  1745-6  the  construction  of  a  viadiici  to  conn^t  the  city  with 
the  miunland,  aa  in  his  opinion  such  a  step  would  have  vastly 
fiscilitated  intercourse,  and  at  that  period  have  no  longer  offered 
the  strategical  objection,  whidi  mi|^  bave  existed  to  it  before 
the  intvodnetion  of  artillery.  But  it  was  precisely  a  centoiy 
afUnr  bis  day  befora  the  improvraaent  was  made^  not  in  the  shape 
of  a  viaduct,  but  in  that  of  a  railway  starting  from  Malghera, 
where  the  Doge  so  often  met  distinguished  visitors  in  the 
Bucentaur,  and  with  a  terminus  in  the  very  city ;  and  now  the 
establishment  of  an  East  India  Company,  the  erection  of  a  break- 
water, and  the  revival  on  a  large  scale  under  influential  patronage 
of  the  shipbuildii]<,'  industry,  have  contributed  to  the  return  of 
trade,  the  increase  of  the  population,  and  tlie  recovery  of  a  certain 
measure  of  prosperity. 

Even  in  1773  the  Inquisitors  of  State  mm  addressinff  them- 
sdves  to  the  task  of  aocomplishing  a  GommecGial  reeovoy,  and 
drew  up  a  list  of  intem^toriee  to  be  answered  by  the  various 
gUda,  The  replies  pointed  to  the  universal  mischief,  which 
eould  only  be  remedied  by  the  Government  itself,  arising  from 
protection  and  monopoly.  At  that  time  it  was  supposed  that 
there  were  still  30,000  operatives  in  Venice,  but  with  a 
diminishing  tendency,  and,  once  more,  in  1791  onward  there 
warf  an  increasing  disposition  to  relax  the  inipedimeuts  to  free 
trade,  and  to  afford  official  encouragement  to  manufactures  and 
inventiona^ 

The  old  Republic  indeed  eierted  its  best  efforts  to  neutralise 
the  iignrious  consequences  of  the  discovery,  which  brought  the 
Indies  and  America  within  easier  reach,  or  within  the  knowle^e* 
of  European  trsden.    But  Venice  was  the  product  of  conditions, 

which  were  even  then  beginning  to  grow  out  of  harmony  and 
toucli  with  the  views  and  wants  of  the  world  :  of  a  more  sparsely 
populated  globe,  of  imperfect  geographical  knowledge,  of  narrower 
political  and  commercial  doctrines,  of  protected  markets.  The 
abnormal  growth  of  its  prosperity  and  power  was  duo  to  its 
precodous  appreciation  and  energetic  seizure  of  the  unique 

1  Bom&Dio,  viiL  379-80. 
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oppottumly  afforded  by  the  indifference  of  nei^boiin  and  con- 
temporaries to  the  hardsliips  and  risks  attendant  on  trade  with 
remote  countries ;  how  firm  its  p^^sp  of  the  advantages  thus  won, 
and  how  vast  its  prestige,  we  recognise  in  the  resistance,  which 
we  have  aeen  the  Eepublic  offer  to  imcoatroilable  cimumstancei} ; 
and  we  shall  perhaps  conclude,  that  no  other  govenimeiiL  could 
have  so  long  survived  the  justiiication  for  its  independent  exist* 
enoe,  whiofa  atratched  ftom  tin  ftU  of  the  Bomaii  Smpira  to  the 
estabUahment  of  the  North  Americaii  UnioiL 
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Municii»al  Trading  Gild* — Their  antiquity  snpeiior  to  extant  evidences— List  of 
some  of  their  bodies — Many  unincorporated — The  Painters  aud  Tajiissers — 
Q«ld'Olot]i-work«n — The  Tapissera  —  The  Ciipanten— The  Maaons  — The 
Btatkmen— OlaM-Fomaoes — Antiqnity  of  dw  minobBtiiM— Biport  dbmd— 

Imitations  of  the  Yrnctian  rabric— Sparing  fHOlt  tO  lrflldoW*gkM— Guft 

d'teuvre  in  Glaas  in  1685 — Spectacles. 

Tfls  early  chnmider  Maroo,  to  whom  we  owe  so  meh,  and  whoee 
Burname  has  been  lost,  ennmexateB  many  trades  or  occupations  as 
existing  in  the  Middle  Ages,  snob  as  oonen  Of  hoEBe-breedcra, 

saddlers,  trainezs  of  hunting  dogs  and  hawks,  furriers,  carters, 
shepherds,  and  many  otbsis ;  and  ull  of  these  were  loans,  in  the 
first  instiince,  from  the  rufiinland,  aud  followed  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions of  Venetia  Marniuia,  ol)eying  by  degrees  the  peculiar  wants 
a|id  limitations  of  their  insular  Hottlement. 

The  municipAl  corporations  here,  of  which  the  forty 
enumerated  below  may  not  represent  the  full  complement,  were 
instituted  for  purposes  of  common  piotection  and  weUarSy  as  well 
as  with  a  view  to  knit  together  on  tenns  of  ftUowship  members 
of  the  same  calling.  -All  these  bodies  possessed  theur  exeQutive 
government  and  their  capitulary  or  truiriegola,  which  strictly 
]^8crib6d  their  relationship  to  the  State,  tiieir  obligations  to 
each  other,  and  the  nature  and  limit  of  their  privileges.  Many 
of  them  acquired  great  prowperity,  and  were  enabled  on  public 
occasions  to  defray  the  coat  of  elaborate  and  imposing  spectacles. 
Of  some  the  mention  recurs  more  frequently,  beca'use  perhaps 
the  character  of  their  industry  lent  itself  to  display.  All, 
however,  united  in  constituting  a  vafaiahls  element  in  social 
no  less  than  in  commercial  eiistenoe,  and  in  diverbiiymg  the 
monotony  of  csieeca  Of  five  of  the  trades  or  arts  the  head- 
quartern  were  long  indicated  by  tiie  names  which  diey  conferred 
on  them,  the  Ruga  dci  Orejici,  the  CcUle  dei  Fahhrif  the  Casseleria, 
the  Bio  dH  Sartori,  abutting  on  which  water-way  the  Tailoxs' 
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Gild  Htill  owned  in  the  last  oeutuiy  seyentoen  houaes,  and  the 
Sio  ddli  Verneri, 

The  repuguauce  of  the  poorest  Veuetiuu  of  the  older  il&ys  to 
tnendidty  had  been  met  hy  the  tandB  appropiiatod  to  the  nlief 
of  eged  or  distneeed  memberBp  and  when  the  GUds  dedUned  and 
erentiiaUj  diaaiipeBxed,  the  Govenunent  thouglit  fit  to  take  thdr 
plaoe  in  thie  teapect,  and  provide  some  eaqr  employment  Ibr  the 
sapeiannuated  operative.  In  thdr  piime  their  eleemosTnary 
functions  were,  an  in  other  countries,  a  oonBpjoaous  feature  in  thmr 
constitution  and  justiiicutiou. 

The  companies  which  incidentally  come  under  notice  are : — 

ApothecarieSk  Furriers.  Printers  and  Bookadleti^ 

Bakers,  Glass-blowera.  Savjrets  iSej/atori). 

Btfbep-SaigBoiu.  Oo1d-«lot1i-woTkeTs.  Aiuali, 

Brewen.  Qoldsmitha  and  Jewellen^SiEUiiien. 

Butchers.  Hatters  or  CoBMleri.  Smiths. 

Carpenters.  Hosiers.  SquerarolL 

CordwaiiMnL  Inrnfoimden  or  IroB-  Strordamitha. 
Corrieri  (Ooarun  tad     masters.  Tailors. 

Po.«its^  Joiners.  Tanners. 

Cottou-apinuera.  Maauas.  Tapmerti     or    Carpet - 

Cutlen^  Meroen.1  makers. 

Drapers.  Pointers.  Trunk-makers 

Fiebermen.  Potters  (^Boccaleri)  and  yelvet4ie88eni 
Fuhmongen.  IMsh  »nd  Pktc^Mken  metnilleiii 

Fruitenra.  {Seudalerii.  Weaven. 

We  miss  seveeal  caUings  sneh  aa  confectionexs,  dyeis.  coopers, 
looksmiths,  plumben;  but  it  ia  poesible  that  they  may  be  oom< 
prised  in  othexa,  while  the  stationer  in  the  aenae  of  a  vendor  of 
liteiaiy  property  was  presumably  repraeented  beie  Ijj  the  Printers 
and  Booksellers'  Gild.  But  this  enumeration  is  of  interest,  ainoe 
it  proy^,  which  might  be  otherwise  concluded,  that  there  woe 
facilities  on  the  spot  for  j»rocuring  all  the  necepsaries  and  luxiuies 
of  existence.  Amon^  the  commoners  culled  up  in  1380  to  the 
Great  Council  after  the  War  of  Chioggia  occur  a  wine-merchaut 
aud  a  barley-factor.  Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
immense  volume  of  trade  and  oonresponding  demand,  when  we 
find  as  many  aa  aeventy-one  dq^ts  of  a  ain^  species  of 
oostly  appantL 

The  Gold<Cloth-WoriEeis  eigoyed  the  monopoly  of  the  tmde 
in  vestments  of  cloth-of-gold  and  pniple  dyea  in  the  fonn  of 

>  At  PadiM  in  1406  the  sUk-meietiants  fomed  on*  of  the  four  estate*  of 

tbe 
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mantles  or  pdUi  for  both  sexes ;  and  the  profit  axisiiig  6tom  this 
industiy  alone  must  have  continued  during  centuries  very  lai^ge,  as, 
besides  the  1<  il  demand,  large  quantities  were  exported  abroad. 
From  the  earl)  lt  nvth  of  a  pti,s.siou  derived  from  Tndo-Byzantine 
sources  for  sensuous  opulence  of  ornament,  a  large  business  in 
gold  leaf  or  foil  for  ardiitectural  and  decorative  puipoi^cs  i^eeuis 
to  have  existed  even  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
for  Buskin  dtes,  on  the  anthcoity  of  Cadorin,  an  entry  in 
the  procnratoxial  aooounts  under  date  of  4tli  November  1344, 
of  a  payment  of  thirty-five  dncate  for  making  foil  to  gild  the 
lion  over  the  door  of  the  palace  stain  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Porta  della  Carta.  Tliis  tissue  may  have  oome  from  the 
goldsmiths  or  gold-cloth-workers — more  probably  the  latter. 

Tlie  oldest  ve^stige  ■<i  scluiol  of  painting,  whicli  ostensibly 
combined  domestic  embellishment  and  musaic,  is  a  passage  in 
the  Crofuim  Altinnte,  where  mention  is  made  of  Marturius,  a 
master  of  what  is  termed  jncfura.  The  painters  {Tinlores)  were 
then  known  ae  Jkmarzi,  and  probably  were  of  Greek  ongiu. 
It  was  not,  as  we  are  going  to  find,  till  a  relatively  advanced 
date,  that  the  dear  line  of  distinction  was  drawn  between  the 
mechanical  artisan  and  tiie  professional  producer  of  landscape 
and  portrait. 

In  a  MS.  in  the  Correr  Museum  appears  the  Master  of  the  Gild 
of  Carpet -makers  or  Tapissers,  presenting  the  Statutes  to  the  Doge 
Foscari,  probably  about  1440,  for  approval.  A  specimen  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  fraternity  forma  part  of  the  illustration;  it 
is  a  bordered  mat  with  a  tloial  design.  The  Dogo  is  unattended, 
and  is  seated  in  a  high-back  chair  in  a  small  apartment  with  a 
tesserated  floor ;  hut  the  details  are  evidently  arbitrary.  The  art 
of  making  caijiets  of  vaiioue  kinds  seems  to  have  originated  in 
the  tapestry 'Weavers ;  Chaucer  mentions  the  Tapisser  in  his 
Ckudtrbury  Tales  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  Venice,  down  to 
comparatively  modern  days,  such  a  class  of  domestic  appurtenance 
was  almost  unknown  except  for  tlie  purpose  of  suspension  on 
walls  or  for  )>cd  and  diamber  hangings,  coliateraily  with  the 
gilded  leather  arnis. 

The  rainters  and  Tapisaers  seem  to  have  united  to  execute 
articles  of  ornamental  furniture  in  stamped  and  gilded  leather, 
fofmeily  so  common  in  ancient  hoosea  in  all  parts  of  Europe ; 
and  the  former  body  dunged  itself  with  emlmndeiy  and  playing- 
card  designs. 
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Tliis  fraternity  presented  in  its  inception  a  certain  incon- 
venient anomaly,  iiuismuch  as  it  einhraced  all  handlers  of  the 
pencil  and  the  brasli,  and  all  were  un  a  footing  of  fraternity. 
Twice  a  ytyir  the  corpomtion  met  in  chapter  to  discuss  matters  of 
bu^sineaB,  and  the  membtiis  naturally  Bat  together  at  the  Bume 
faoaid,  ficom  Titian  to  tbe  man  who  laid  the  paint  on  the  portal  of 
hia  door  or  Am  Tainiah  on  the  fiamewodc  of  his  wiodmvs.  These 
waa  a  strong  apiiit  of  honhomit  in  many  leapecta  amopg  the 
diffaient  claaaee,  and  even  the  Doge  is  found  condeaoeuduig  at 
special  seasons  to  mix  familiarly  with  his  himibler  compatriota; 
but  the  artists  at  last  revolted  against  this  Ibrm  of  municipal 
bsotherhood,  and  erected  themselves  into  an  indej>endent  C'oilegio. 

The  Paintera,  apart  from  the  Artists,  who  thus  seceded,  con- 
sisteii  of  several  sections  (cohnnelfi) :  painters,  gilders,  minia- 
turists, patteru-desiguere,  borderers  or  embroiderers ;  makers  of 
gilt  leather,  playing-cards  and  masks;  decomton  of  shields  and 
other  weapons  of  defenoe;  But  they  also  induded  in  their  under- 
takings  and  aooompliahmenta  the  ait  of  emheUishing  the  interioie 
of  hoiues,  ptesentiiiig  a  fusion  of  the  opQcative  with  the  pro- 
fessional designer:  and  the  walls  of  the  salons  and  boudoirs  of 
Venice  in  tbe  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were  enriched 
by  the  brush  of  a  Tiepolo  with  lines  and  tints,  and  aiiy  £BUioies» 
worthy  of  a  titter  place  and  of  a  more  enduring  fame. 

The  art  of  card-making  thus  seems  at  Venice  to  have  devolved 
on  the  Painters  j  but  itu  exaut  origin  is  obscure,  and  the  dat«,  at 
which  the  industry  was  introduced,  can  only  be  surmised  from  a 
municipal  decree  of  1441,  prohibiting  the  import  of  foreign 
goods  of  this  description,  whieh  were  said  to  ha^  reduoed  the 
local  trade  to  decay.  Some  of  the  moat  anoient  specunens  of 
Italian  playingHsaids  are  mgEATed  by  Chatto  in  his  well-known 
work  (1848),  and  one  of  them,  in  the  suit  of  Belb,  bears  the 
Lion  of  Saint  Mark — an  almost  iuduVntable  evidence  of  its  origin. 
Under  a  notice  of  FiHispo  Maria,  Duke  of  Milan,  who  died  in 
1447,  «x;ca8ion  was  laken  to  refer  to  his  passion  for  cards  and 
to  the  emplo^Tuent  of  persons  abuub  the  court  in  painting  them. 

There  is  an  engaging  passage  iu  the  story  before  us  about  a 
Doge  of  the  asventeenth  century,  the  nob  Antouio  Fkiuli,  who 
flourished  fiom  1618  to  1623,  that,  in  return  for  tbe  customary 
oblation  made  on  behalf  of  the  Fruiterers*  Gild  to  the  Crown  on 
each  aooession,  his  Serenity  gave  the  dele^tee  musoadel  wine, 
losTes,  pastry,  hams  and  other  salted  meats.   Gkuqg  beok  nearly 
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a  hundreci  years,  mention  occurs  in  1521  of  the  nature  of  the 
offering,  and  of  the  nimilier  of  coutrihutore.  The  Doge  then 
received  from  the  130  friiit  rers  in  Venice  a  lemon  a-piece;  Imt 
his  quasi-feudal  et^uivulenL  doe*  not  transjiire.  A  collation  of 
the  two  leeonh)  e^tahlishes  au  inteietitiu^  exchange  of  aiueuities 
between  the  head  of  the  State  and  a  body,  of  which  ezceaaiTely 
Uttle  is  otherwise  known. 

Under  the  head  of  6hua>Blower8  are  oonoentiated  an  enqploy* 
ment  and  an  art  of  the  widest  teage.  But  the  national  menu- 
future,  lace,  hardly  corner  within  any  of  the  foregoing  categories. 

What  may  be  treated  as  a  farther  illustration  of  the  gracious 
flexibility  of  the  Venetian  character  was  the  annual  election 
by  the  Free  Commune  of  FiBheniieu  at  San  Nicolo  dei  Mendicoii 
of  its  own  Uoge,  Executive  TUwinl,  and  Chancellor,  at  which  repre- 
sentatives of  the  central  govurmueut  w<^re  ap|>oiuted  to  attend,  and 
the  ceremonial  visit  of  the  Doge  of  tike  Peteaiari  to  his  biother- 
soyereign  at  Saint  Ifoik's,  accompanied  by  the  seoretaiy  of  the 
Gnnd  Chanoeiy.  It  was  a  daj  of  fUe  and  gaiety,  and  Mendly 
union ;  and  it  constituted  one  of  the  innumerable  ways  in  which 
the  people  wexe  taught  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  patrician  and 
plebdan,  at  the  advent  of  a  crisis,  forgetful  of  all  but  their  country. 

We  seem  to  be  remind^l  of  the  saying  of  Goethe,  that  the 
Doge  was  tiie  grandpapa  of  all  the  race,  and  of  the  remark  of  the 
Eussian  ]>rince,  Oe  peupU  est  unc  fdinillc.  It  was  bo  in  a 
measure  ;  but  thciie  observers  were  acquainted  only  with  the  Doge 
and  the  Venice  of  their  own  day. 

l!he  Printers  and  Booksellen  had  been  originally  incorporated 
in  1548-49,  and  there  is  a  manuscript  copy  of  theb  bye-laws  or 
maritgoia^  approved  by  the  Goandl  of  Ten  in  tiut  year,  but 
apparently  not  officially  published  till  1667,  and  the  Minutes  of 
1571.  Both  these  documents  exhibit  the  constitution  of  the 
body,  its  range  of  authority,  its  system  of  mutual  protection,  and 
its  amenuliility  to  the  State.  'Membership  was  not  obligatory, 
and  it  became  a  not  very  unimportant  yiart  of  the  functions  of 
the  governing  committee,  over  which  the  IVior  presided,  to  watcli 
the  interests  of  the  Gild,  and  resist  encroachment  and  other 
inc^ularities  on  the  part  of  outsiders. 

The  Sgwramlli  or  Shipwrights,  in  a  reply  to  an  oflBoial  inquiry 

'  H.  F.  Brown,  Fetuiinn  PritUing  Press,  1891,  pp.  83-6,  where  the  rules  are 
priated  from  the  Cioojpa  MS.  in  the  Murciauo.  This  u  a  4to  volume  of  463  pages, 
and  is  dMcribed  aa  a  Stadj. 
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in  1773,  stated  that  they  hnd  coubtituted  in  1610,  that 

they  received  apjuentices  up  Lo  lourteen  yearn  of  age,  that  thaso 
might  become  miitiler-builder»  in  six  years,  uud  urdinary  workmeu 
ia  two,  and  that,  in  cadet  to  qualify,  each  had  to  oooafczuct  a 
daft :  if  he  was  going  to  **  fiibbrimr  di  grosao  "  a  galley  or  other 
vevel,  if  "  lavoiar  di  aottile/*  a  gondob. 

To  the  Casseleri  or  Hatters  fell  the  Tnanqfacture  of  all  classes 
of  head-geur  for  both  sexes  from  feudal  times,  and  they  had  their 
quarter,  the  Casaeleria,  near  Santa  Maria  Formosa,  and  the  right 
of  t^ikiii*^'  within  the  Venetian  woods  material  for  tboir  tnide  free 
of  chui^ge.  It  was  this  craft-gild,  wiiich  made  tlie  hats  long 
annually  brought  to  meet  the  Doge,  when  he  came  to  honour 
with  bis  pretence  the  Andata  instituted  to  commemomte  the 
leecoe  of  the  Brides  of  Venice  (festa  idh  MarU), 

The  Sawyers  peep  out,  as  it  werB»ftom  one  of  the  avohiToUe  of 
the  Basilica,  where  they  fonn  part  of  a  group  of  tiades  typical  of 
the  Sepablic. 

In  the  mint  of  the  visit  of  Henry  IIL  of  France  to 
Venice  in  1574  the  Sensali  of  Eialto  are  noticed  as  conthbuo 
tories  to  the  pageantry,  and  as  occupying  their  own  brignntine, 
covered  with  crimson  satin.  This  body  appears  to  have  comprised 
witlun  its  range  the  functions  of  providing  official  couriers,  and 
of  keeping  a  staff  of  officers,  who  attended  to  the  security  and 
requirements  of  strangers,  exercised  control  over  hotels,  and 
certified  mercantile  agreemenfca  Their  bureau  was  knowa  as 
the  Messetaria,  and  their  jurisdiction  was  perhaps  restricted  to 
the  oapltaL  But  in  the  melodramatic  episode  of  Bianca  Cappello 
in  1563  a  Sensale  di  casa  and  bis  wife  were  implicated;  and 
this  individual  ostensibly  discharged  a  different  class  of  duties 
not  readily  identifiable  with  a  domestic  post. 

In  a  mercantile  city,  of  wliich  the  Ijoiifc?  were  constructed 
for  the  most  part  exclusively  of  timber,  the  Carpenters  {Maran- 
goni)  necesaarily  formed  one  of  the  most  mmierous  and  import- 
ant classes  of  meehauicti ;  in  point  of  fact,  they  enjoyed  a 
pre-eminence  in  both  these  respecta  Of  the  foUowera  of  this 
calling,  there  existed  within  the  Dogado  two  separate  and 
distinct  bodies;  the  one  was  composed  of  those  who  ooafined 
their  attention  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  trade;  the  other 
consisted  of  siwh  as  were  employed  in  the  Public  Arsenal  and 
Dockyard,  in  the  capacity  of  shipwrights.  The  latter  occupied, 
of  course,  the  higher  and  more  eligible  position. 
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Until  the  period  arrived  when  wood  &I1  into  disuse  for 
purposes  of  baikUng,  and  a  demand  arose  fcv  some  material  less 
inflammable  and  fitter  for  making  history,  bricklayers  and  stone- 
maaons  were  in  little  request ;  and  indeed,  till  the  commencement 

of  the  twelfth  century  they  were  rarely  employed  except  in  the 
construction  of  cathedral  churchoB  or  oditicea  of  great  pretension. 
In  827,  when  one  of  the  Byzauljiu-  Emperora  restorpd  \n  stone, 
at  his  own  expense,  the  Church  o[  Sau  Zacairia  whicii  had  been 
accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  he  sent  from  Constantinople  an 
arebiteot  and  a  body  of  operatives,  most  probably  from  a  desire 
to  adopt  in  the  new  stmctuxe  a  style  of  architeetnre  with  whioh 
the  Greeks  were  more  fiuniliar  than  the  Yenetlana 

Throughout  an  almost  immeasurable  time  the  carpenter  was 
an  operati've  of  the  first  consequence,  for  all  buildings,  public  and 
private,  were  long  formed  wholly  or  mainly  of  timber  and  thatch, 
and  demanded  per^vetual  replacement;  construction  in  stone- 
work must  have  rcmained  rare  down  to  the  t,'reat  fire  of  1 106  ; 
but  external  walls  may  very  well  have  been  formed  ot  sometlimg 
more  substantial  than  wood,  before  the  latter  by  very  slow 
degrees  made  way  for  masonry.  The  current  patronymic  Taglia- 
pietm>  which  oocors  in  1380,  is  a  sort  of  clue  to  the  existence  of 
the  industry  in  some  shape  at  a  moeh  eariier  date;  and  stone- 
work for  chuinhes  heosme  more  or  less  undw  the 
henefioent  rule  of  the  Badoers  from  809  to  830.  The  Masons 
appear  to  have  been  of  two  olasaes,  the  Mwratori  or  wall-buildeiSy 
and  the  Scarpellini  or  stone-cntters. 

An  indnHtr}^  not  specifically  indicnte*!,  in  that  of  the  plumber, 
who,  whtit^  such  va,st  quanlities  ui  lead  were  necessarily  used  m 
the  rooting  ol  churches  and  public  edifices,  necessarily  possessed 
considerable  importance.  ^ 

In  1686,  when  the  Japanese  deputation  called  at  Yenioe  <» 
its  way  from  Home,  among  the  trades  which  contributed  to  the 
show  pteipared  in  honour  of  the  visitors  were  the  Apothecaries,  a 
calling  of  great  antiquity.  An  apothecary  named  Cioogna  was 
one  of  the  commonei^  called  up  to  the  Great  Council  after  the 
Chioggian  War  in  liiSO,  and  almost  precisely  two  centuries  later 
his  descendant  became  Doge  in  the  person  of  Pa.sqiuile  Cicogna, 
who  reigned  from  1585  to  1595.  In  1674,  when  Henry  III.  of 
France  was  at  Venice,  the  Apothecaries  were  among  the  bodies 
who  contributed  to  the  pageantry  a  Turkish  rowing  barge  of 
twelve  banks  of  cars,  splendidly  appointed,  and  having  at  the 
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prow  the  ngn  of  the  Gild,  the  Tetia  «P  Oro,  and  the  lymbol  of  a 

pelican  with  the  legend,  Bespiee,  domine.  The  Apot^iaoariee  at 
thia  time  had  their  headquarters  at  San  Bartolommeo. 

Sevnral  callings  socm,  as  we  have  shown,  to  have  remained 
unincor])orated  ;  and  aiiiuug  these  wert!  the  Stationers  or  occupiers 
of  Stazioni  in  the  public  thoroughfares,  where  it  was  oflicjaliy 
judged  convenient.  They  were  dealers  iu  inuumerable  varieties 
of  common  requisites  supplied  by  the  di£forent  trades,  and  had 
e?eii  valuable  oommodities  fat  diapoaaL  Tbej  held  a  poaitioii 
at  Venioe  almost  ezaetly  parallel  to  the  ongiiial  jSifoltonant  of 
the  City  of  London.^ 

It  ia  believed  that  the  Veneti  Primi  carried  with  them  into 
the  Lagoon  a  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  glaaa,  with  which 
both  the  Greeks  and  Koman.';  were  pfrft-ctly  conversant,  which 
has  lieen  found  in  th^*  excavatious  of  Ilium  and  among  the  ruined 
cities  of  the  Mis.^ia'jippi,  liut  of  which  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment are  due  to  Egypt,  by  whicli  it  was  communicated  to  the 
Fhobuicians.  The  first  ancient  and  the  first  modem  people  who 
attained  excelknce  in  thia  valuable  art  wen  dwellera  in  a  aandy 
ngioiL  It  aeema  to  be  aappoeed  that  the  cmcifiz  painted  on 
^ttBs,  and  beamg  the  date  1177,  in  the  Qitunh  of  the  Domini- 
cans at  Treviso,  is  of  Venetian  manufactme. 

It  is  easy  to  undeistand  that,  at  the  outset,  Venice  did  not 
concern  itself  with  the  question  of  location.  Each  man  set  up 
his  furnace  where  he  listed  Building  had  not  made  great 
progress.  Space  was  everywhere  abundant.  Sanitary  regula- 
tions, if  they  existed  at  all,  were  diffidently  framed,  and  often 
contemptuously  disr^arded. 

But  the  day  anived,  when  the  metropolia  at  last  began  to 
awake  to  the  ty  of  providing  for  the  health  and  oontfortj, 
and  indeed  aeeuritj,  of  a  swelling  population ;  for  the  natme  of 
the  indoBtry  demanded  the  incessant  maintenance  of  Uie  fiiea, 
while  conflagrations  in  the  neighbourhood  wrae  traoed  to  this 
source;  and  on  the  8th  November  1241,  a  decree  was  published, 
banishing  all  the  furnaces  from  the  city  and  its  environs.  The 
glass -workers  establish^  themselves  at  Murano,  within  the 
tribunitial  district  of  Torcello,  and  were  constituted  an  inde- 
pendent luunicipality,  with  their  own  gastaldo.  The  Grovernment 
bad  indulgently  signified  that  snoh  mannfeotoiera  as  happened 
to  have  stock  in  a  certain  stage  of  pi-ogress  were  to  he  allowed  to 

*  EnXMf^  Idvtnr  Cmpanies,  1892,  p.  <2B. 
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complete  it;  hut  although  a  hc-avy  penalty  was  attached  to  dif?- 
obedience,  and  tiie  Signori  di  Notte  were  enjoined  to  enforce  it, 
the  ofiicial  order  was  so  iinpLi  iri  tly  respected,  that  in  1297  a 
second  appeared  to  a  siniiliii  purport.  Yet  the  authorities 
remained  so  languid  and  unliteral  in  carrying  out  the  law,  that 
in  1321  the  celehnted  Minorite,  Jte  Ptolino,  still  poBseaBed  a 
property  of  that  kind  in  Bialto;  and  it  was  not  till  the  second 
half  of  the  fourteenth  oentioy  that  the  entire  oolleotion  of 
scattered  furnaces  was  transferred  to  Murano,  and  that  the  latter 
beoame  the  exclusiTe  headquarters  of  industry.  From  the 
wording  of  a  decree  which  passed  the  legislature  on  the  17th 
October  1276,  the  twofold  inference  is  to  he  drawn,  that  the 
manufacture  was  tlieu  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  that  the 
Kepublic  had  become  anxious  to  convert  it,  as  far  as  might  be 
practicable,  into  a  monopoly ;  aud  among  the  companies  which 
joined  in  the  proossaion  of  tiie  Tiadea  in  1268,  the  Glasa-Uowen 
oooapied  a  distinguished  place,  and  farou|^t  samples  of  their 
intereefcing  speoialitieB  for  inspection. 

Evelyn  has  under  1646  a  passage  in  his  Diary,  which  aaaistB 
in  explaining  the  peculiar  merit  and  success  of  the  product :  "  It  is 
the  white  flints,"  he  tells  us,  "  they  have  from  Pavia,  which  they 
pound  and  sift  exceedingly  small,  and  mix  with  ashes  made  of 
a  sea-weed  brought  out  of  Syria,  and  u  white  sand,  that  causes 
this  manufacture  to  excel."  He  invested  in  a  supply,  and  had  it 
sent  to  England  "  by  long  sea." 

The  richer  classes  at  home  became  munificent  patrons ;  so  large 
was  the  demand  for  the  article  in  the  metropolis  alone»  that  in  all 
the  better  ndghbourhoods  vrery  street  had  at  last  its  own  glass 
warehouse,  which  mainly  depended  fior  patronage  on  the  tenants 
of  the  few  mansions  spread  along  on  each  side  of  iti  At  Murano 
itself  we  hear  in  1567  of  the  Rio  delli  Verrieri. 

The  Furnaces  were  in  the  old  dayn  in  unremitting  activity 
day  and  niL'ht;  there  were  relays  of  hands;  and  the  workman 
altemaUtl  six  liours  of  labour  and  six  hours  of  sleep,  snatching 
his  meals  us  l>cst  he  could.  Saturday  \va»  a  wtiulc  holiday;  and 
there  were  numerous  festive  oases.  The  gastaldo  and  a  bench 
superintended  all  the  arrangements,  and  took  care  that  the  z^u- 
lation^  laid  down  in  the  maiiegola  or  capituluy,  were  strictly 
observed.  But  this  hoard  of  oontroU  again,  was  responsible  to  a 
department  of  the  Executive. 

It  bespeaks  the  usual  pioneering  and  patsmal  policy  of 
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Venice  in  nearly  all  that  she  devieed,  on  the  one  hand  for  the 
protection  of  the  Stole  and  the  observance  of  order,  and  on 
the  other  for  Llic  well-being  of  her  subjects,  tlmt  lu  Huch  pro- 
060868  as  demanded  a  resort  to  mercury  or  lead,  cbild-laboar 
mm  intardlctod  in  the  slfltntee  of  the  OiU  approrsd  by  the 
GoveniBieiiti 

Objects  in  g^eas  and  alabaater  oeeor  in  flie  inventorj  of  the 
eCfeots  of  the  Doge  Ifarino  Faliero  taken  in  1355 ;  but  whether 

the  former  was  of  local  origin,  or  antique,  is  not  stated. 

Gla^s  and  earthenware  were  exported  from  Venice  to 
EriL^'liud  in  the  fourteenth  century;  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of 
Kichord  II.  was  a  gn^t  of  safe-conduct  for  these  goods  dated 
thirteen  days  before  his  alxiiuition.  But  about  1550  Venetian 
operatives  were  brought  over  to  England,  and  the  manufacture 
of  gkuK  on  the  Italian  model  «ae  pnxeued  till  late  in  the 
following  oentiuy;  and  the  aame  may  be  said  of  the  Low 
CoqmtzieB  and  Geraoaay,  wheie  a  vast  quantity  of  artidee  must 
have  had  their  origin,  and  where  the  Venetian  manufacture 
sometimes  received  the  finishiqg  tenches  to  suit  the  local  taste 
or  requirements,  and  if  there  are  any  pimavors,  be  distinguish- 
able with  difticnlty  from  tlie  trnc  prototype.  At  the  same 
time,  tlie  latter  remained  in  great  request. 

When  the  Japanese  envoys  visited  Veni(;e  in  1585,  one 
of  the  shows  planned  for  their  eutertaimueul  was  under  the 
diaige  of  ^  School  of  Sen  Giovanni  del  Yetarai  of  Munino,  and 
consisted  of  a  osstle  and  an  oigsn  made  entixely  of  g^ass ;  bat 
nnfortnnately  the  exhibition  oonld  not  be  completed  in  tune  to 
join  the  processiiHD.  Its  ponderous  character  most  have  also 
created  difficulties,  as  the  other  features  were  sosoeptible  of  tnat- 
ment  in  more  portable  material 

The  Ghuks-makera  were  formed  into  a  Gild  only  in  1 4 .'^ 6 , 
when  tiiey  commenceil  their  Libro  d' Oro,  and  had  thf'ir  goveminjj; 
body  and  their  distinctive  cognisance — a  cock  with  a  worm  m 
its  beak  The  inaritgola  or  capitulary,  periodically  reviewed  by 
the  proveditors  of  the  Arts,  was  their  constitution ;  and  in  the 
Oapitulary  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  1678,  the  twenty-fifl^  dense 
wholly  oonoeESS  this  body,  but  meiely  bys  down  the  role  and  law, 
that  they  shsll  not  leave  Venice,  or  communicate  their  seeiet 
methods  to  strangers.  It  was  the  inotive  for  encouraging  opera- 
tives to  settle  in  the  city  with  their  families,  that  the  State  thereby 
aoquiied  a  pennanent  security  for  good  faith.    The  coionation 
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oath  of  1229t  whieh  does  not  foiget  the  rights  and  imtnniiities 
of  tho  Gilds  (snooessors  of  the  old  Boman  CoUeffia),  but  refers  to 
both  as  matters  of  ancient  usage,  shews  that  the  Glass-makeis 

had  been  preceded  in  the  enjoyment  of  corporate  privileges  by 
seveml  of  the  other  trades.  By  degi-eea,  extranrdiTiary  perfec- 
tion Wiis  reiiched,  and  the  furnaces  of  Murano  ditrused  over  the 
world  an  infinite  variety  of  objects  for  ornament  and  use, 
exhibiting  the  luoet  ingeuiouB  combinations  in  colour  and  form. 
Beaden  of  the  Srm  tjf  Vemet  fstiollect  the  poisoned  glass 
pooiaid  whieh  the  handit  chief  gave  to  AbeUino ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  drinking  gohlet  ooald  be  made 
BO  sensitiye,  that  it  would  immediately  betray  by  fracture  the 
prince  of  poison ;  and  if  in  this  manufactury  they  did  not,  like 
one  of  the  early  Egyptian  kings,  extend  their  efforts  to  the  pro- 
duction of  coinf?  in  glass,  they  soon  comprised  among  their  staple 
commodities  me^'^Tm^p  nnd  weights,  and  all  descriptions  of  fanciful 
and  decorative  knick-kiiacks. 

We  see  from  a  letter  of  Sir  li.  ^Vottou,  English  envoy  at 
Venice,  to  a  noble  £riend  in  London,  that  he  was  on  good 
tenns  irith  the  aitifioers  at  Muiano,  and  that  he  proposed  to 
send  his  oonespondent  by  the  fiist  ship  a  chest  of  Yeoe^an 
glasses  of  his  own  choostogi 

Tlic  output  here  became  sufficientlj  large  to  supply  the 
majority  of  European  markets,  and  large  consignments  of  claret, 
sack,  beer,  nnd  other  glasses,  with  or  without  covers,  some  choicely 
enamelled,  speckled,  and  clouded,  and  of  mirrors,  necklaces,  toys, 
were  made  to  London,  whence  they  found  their  way,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.,  after  the  incorporation  of  the  Cjlaiw-Sellei-s'  Gild 
in  1664,  all  over  the  country,  and  fonned  one  of  the  attractions 
at  the  great  fkixa  The  oonespondenoe  of  a  firm  in  the^  Foaltty, 
London,  between  1667  and  1672,  admits  ns  to  an  aoquaintance 
with  the  class  of  goods,  which  their  source  of  sapply  at  Mnrano 
was  periodieslly  shipping  to  them.  The  l^rters  of  instnustflns 
are  resy  precise  as  to  quality,  kind,  and  nieasazement ;  and  there 
are  occasionally  complaints  of  the  anival  of  cases  in  bad  order,  as 
if  they  had  been  left,  after  being  packed,  in  the  rain.  AVe  hear 
of  various  sorts  of  looking-glasses,  some  for  coaches ;  and  the 
English  house  represents  that  Venice  mirrors  were  to  be  had  in 
Loudon  cheaper  tiiau  Siguur  Alessio  of  Alurauo  invoiced  them 
to  it  Signfff  Aleasio  is  begged  to  be  very  particular  how  he 
describes  the  goods^  in  order  to  lighten  the  heavy  e^istoms*  tsriff. 
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to  manage  to  smuggle  into  the  packages  a  few  extra  pieces,  and 
to  remember  to  forward  the  hill  of  lading  in  duplicate.  This  is 
a  rather  late  glimpse  of  so  ancient  and  so  long-estaldishcd  an 
industr}-^ ;  but  it  seemed  to  offer  a  few  poiuiH  of  interest  and 
curiosity,  iiiaamuch  us  certain  items  specified  in  the  orders  sent 
out  must  have  been  equally  in  local  use,  although  the  liats 
comprise  axtido8  to  be  made  to  English  meaeiue  and,  again.  sodIi 
Uiii^  as  bmid]r  tumblers.  The  dtiectioiis  to  the  Yenetian  in 
f^gsid  to  paddrng  of  the  waree  with  layani  oi  diy  weeds,  and 
the  hooping,  nailing,  marking,  and  numbering  of  the  chests  aie 
most  minute,  and  he  is  to  see,  in  the  tint  place,  that  the 
receptacles  are  stronj^  and  sea-worthy. 

Imitations  of  the  Venetian  fabric  existed,  we  perceive,  prior  to 
the  ^fcablishnient  of  the  EugLi-nh  Glass-sellers"  Gild  in  1664,  which 
put  forward  iu  livct  as  a  pleu  for  its  loundation  the  irregularities 
then  committed  in  the  trada  These  contrefafona  continue  to  be 
placed  on  the  market  in  many  quarters ;  but  the  Ossa  Sstviati 
on  the  original  ground  has  of  late  yean  contributed  to  renoTate 
the  demand  for  the  genuine  prodocts.^ 

The  mention  of  the  absence  of  glass  in  the  windows  at 
the  Casa  Foscari  in  1457,  and  the  intention  to  put  it»piepata* 
torily  to  the  abdicating  doge  taking  possession,  of  premises 
which  he  had  owned  ton  ye^irs,  seenia  to  itn]iort  a  practice 
of  moveable  window- frames,  whicli  might  be  stored,  when  not 
required,  leaving  only  the  ordinary  srh  iarhie  or  blinds. 

An  indiflereuce,  which  at  present  seems  sLi-ungt;,  was  clearly 
long  manifested  in  regaid  to  the  protection  of  premiseB  from 
the  weather  by  means  of  glased 

in  the  Elizabethan  time  the  Hall  of  a  lewling  Oity  Gild*  is 
said  to  have  no  glass,  and  to  be  exposed  to  the  rain. 

But,  as  still  continues  to  be  the  case,  the  Ven^ians  of 
the  humbler  classes,  as  well  as  those  who  occupied  premises 
devoted  to  commercial  purposes,  resorted  very  .s]mringly  to  the 
glazier.  Every  population  naturally  has  recom'se  not  only  to 
the  material  wliieli  is  most  accessible,  but  to  the  forma  wliich 
seem  most  couvemcnt,  in  its  architectural  economy.'  In  a 
city  where  narrow  and  dark  courts  abounded,  either  open 

1  As  to  the  reriral  of  the  gkM-nunnfaoture  bj  Signer  Salmti,  see  HoweUi* 
FmttUM  Ufe,  cd.  1888.  ii.  47. 

'  Hozlitt's  Lirrry  r»mpanies,  1892,  p.  275. 

>  Of  this  the  ainguUr  sliding  shutters  of  a  kind  of  tQOther-of-|)t!arl  at  Hs&ila 
•Qpply  aa  iUntntkm ;  and     aune  prtndpte  nuuiiftate  itaalf  la  the  nwtoriftl  und 
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longitudiiial  ban  or  YenetiBa  blinds,  as  we  call  them,  were 
l^t  to  prove  moie  airy  and  more  secure  than  the  window ; 
and  even  the  casements  of  some  of  the  old  prisons  under  the 
colonnade  of  the  pfdnr-c  wore  known  as  schictrine,  and  \Yere 
made  on  a  similar  principle,  so  as  to  serve  the  donblf^  othce 
of  a  winduw  and  a  grating.  Glass  waa,  in  general,  reserved 
for  ecclesiastical  and  palatial  edifices;  but  even  in  churches 
they  had,  in  earlj  tixnes,  substantial  VeoetiAQ  shvtten  (Sewn), 
revolTiog  on  masstve  stone  hinges,  and  opening  ontwazd  on 
the  sbceeth^ 

Artificial  aids  to  sight  were  already  in  use  in  the  four- 
teenth century  in  England.  Eye-glasses  occur  in  the  inventoiy 
of  a  London  haberdasher's  stock  in  1378;  and  the  biographer 
of  Carlo  Zcno,  who  died  nt  the  age  of  eighty-f*nir  in  1418, 
expressly  states  that  he  never  wore  spectacles — au  indirect  proof 
that  sucli  appliances  were  available  at  Venice  about  the  siime 
period.  Allusions  to  such  matters  are  not  uuualuruliy  rare , 
and  we  do  not  know  whether  the  optidan  was  a  salesman, 
or  merely  nuurafaotuied  for  a  retailer. 

fbr  hedging  at  rcnrhjni  io  North  Walca,  at  the  Caj^t-  of  Good  Hope,  aud  among  the 
African  ivory  Kuthe  re i-s. 

>  In  Mr.  Wallace  Donlop  a  Olast  intluOU  Werldf  pabUahed  aboat  1882,  then 
fo  an  iutereating  and  uaefttl  Moount  of  tb9  Vanstitti  OMBiiftetdM  (ppb  142<4)i. 
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OigAD- building — B«ll  •  fonndinf^ — TIi«  bcU  h  ft  Tlme^kmper — Iron  toondriw™ 
Corpomtion  of  Ironlu  ni  ler^  -  E&rtbenware  »inl  Ponjtlain — Majolir* — Laoe — 
Allan  Corfontiom — AnneniAD  Company — Floroitine  ABaodatton — Fondaco 
d§t  Ttieteki-'JOem  Mgn  aettim— ItiaflMiit  tndm— GrfM  of  Ymfcie 

The  introdnctiou  <  l  ORGAN-BtriLDING,  which  implies  a  familiarity 
with  the  art  ut  working  in  metal,  is  traditionally  assigued  to  a 
certain  priest  Gregorio,  who  is  said  to  have  brought  a  knowledge 
of  the  mode  of  construction  In  the  eighth  century  from  Con- 
stantinople, wheie  the  seienoe  ww  even  then  in  high  reputa 
The  art,  which  the  VmetianB  had  thus  apparently  acquired 
ikom  the  Greeks,  they  were  not  lemias  in  turning  to  a  lucrative 
account  For  Eginhard,  the  secretaiy  and  biographer  of  Charle> 
magne,  relates  that  \n  826  there  came  with  Baldrico  a  certain 
priest  of  Venice,  named  George  (perhaps  the  aforesaid  Gregorio), 
who  said  that  he  knew  how  to  construct  an  organ,  and  the 
Emperor  (Louis  le  Debonnaire)  sent  him  to  Aachen,  and  desired 
that  all  the  necessary  materials  should  be  given  to  him.  From 
this  date  the  manufiMStoxe  of  ingtnunoits  so  eawntial  to  reUgioos 
OBrhon  alike  in  the  church  and  in  private  oiatoriee  doubtlees 
inoreiised  in  extent  and  in  exoeUenoe,  although  these  mattezs  have 
from  the  absence  of  specific  records  to  be  judged  by  inference 
and  from  anndental  allusiona  The  organ  employed  by  Matthias 
Corvinus  was  made  in  Venice,  and  was  afterward  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Caterino  Zeno,  who  might  have  acquired  it  in  the  course 
of  his  travels. 

But  at  Florence,  and  arguably  here  also,  chamber -organs 
were  in  vogue  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  at 
the  social  gatherings,  in  whidi  the  great  Cosmo  de'  Medici  so 
much  delighted,  one  of  his  daughters  was  in  the  habit  of  playing 
on  such  an  instrument   This  was  the  S«gal9  or  regal,  which  is 
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noticed  in  the  procession  of  the  Schools  at  Venice  in  1585  in 
honour  of  the  Japanese  ambassadors,  and  of  which  Baco!!  speaks. 
But  a  far  more  remarkable  example  might  have  1  *  ♦  1.  t  he  organ, 
entirely  constrticted  of  glass,  whicli  was  to  have  htv.n  »t,jiL  from 
Muni  no,  and  which  was  excluded  from  the  spectacle  just  men- 
tioned, becauBB  it  was  not  ready  for  deliveiy. 

Tender  880-1  Bandolo  writeB:  "About  the  same  time  the 
Doge  Otbo  Badoer  was  made  a  FMtospatariot  bjr  the  Greek 
emperor;  and,  in  recognition  of  the  honour  which  he  had  jnet 
reoeiyed»  he  sent  to  Constantinople,  as  a  gift  to  Basilios,  twelve 
large  bells,  and  from  this  time  forth  the  Greeks  used  bella" 
We  are  thus  to  understand  that,  if  Venice  owed  her  acquaint- 
ance with  organs  to  the  East,  she  requited  the  obligation  by 
imparting  to  Constantinople  a  discovery,  or  rather  a  revival,  at 
least  etjuully  valuable  and  practically  still  more  important.  But 
it  is  surmisable,  on  the  contrary,  that  Dandolo  was  under  a  mis- 
apprehennon  in  eappoeing  that  the  Greeks  owed  this  servioe  to 
his  oonntrymen;  and  the  present  of  bella  in  881,  beyond  its 
oomnmdal  value,  which  must  have  been  considerable,  could  only 
have  furnished  the  Byzantine  prince  with  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Bepublic  in  an  art  almost  unquestionably  derived 
from  the  Ejust,  and  in  all  likelihood  from  his  own  Italian  sub- 
jects. For  in  the  contemporary,  or  nearly  conteniporaiy,  account 
of  the  visit  of  the  exarcli  Iy:)nginus  to  Venice  in  5G7-8,  it  is 
distinctly  stated  that  on  his  arrival  he  was  received  to  the  sound 
of  beUs  and  musical  instruments,  which  almost  deafened  him ; 
and  these,  while  they  were  not  necessarily,  or  even  probably,  of 
national  mannfiusture,  were  then  obviously  £uniliar  objects,  pro- 
cured perhaps  from  the  Greeks  of  the  terra  ftrma  partly  to  meet 
growing  ecclesiastical  wants.  Kor  is  it  very  haiardous  to  con- 
^ude  that  there  was  a  fairly  prompt  transition  from  the  stage  of 
importation  to  that  of  local  fabric. 

The  passcige  from  DnTidolo,  coupled  with  the  other  evidences 
which  we  have  phiced  side  by  side  with  it,  SJitisfactorily  estab- 
lishes not  merely  tlie  existence  of  a  foundry  at  Venice,  but  the 
urnvul  at  a  fair  state  of  working  eihoiency,  toward  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century,  however ;  and  the  historian  Sagominus>  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh,  and  who  was  an  iron- 
master,  conclusively  shews  that  the  memben  of  his  art  were 
bonnd  to  work  a  fixed  quantity  of  metal  annually  as  their 
assessed  quota  of  direct  taxation* 
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Nor,  indeed,  viewed  in  couuectiou  with  the  extensive  and 
increasing  demand  for  iron  itself  in  its  wrought  and  manufactured 
state,  which  the  VenetiaiiB  had,  so  far  back  &a  the  epoch  of  the 
Sadoer  dynasty,  from  many  foreign  cotmtrieB,  nune  especially 
from  the  Saiaoens  and  other  warlike  natioiis,  aa  ivell  aa  fdth 
the  manifold  naes  to  whieh  the  article  might  be  made  applicable 
at  home,  will  the  antiqidty  thus  claimed  for  the  Venetian 
foondziea  appear  unreasonable.  We  casually  gain  tidings  of 
braziers  or  pans  for  liolding  charcoal  ifi  742.  In  later  times, 
the  Corporation  of  Iroiifounders  acquired  social  influence  and 
note  by  its  importance  and  number.  It  had  its  peculiar  £raa« 
chises  and  its  own  Prefect  or  Gastaldo. 

Comparatively  speaking,  the  Iron  Trade  opened  to  the 
JCepnblio  during  the  lifiddle  Ages  tiie  sanoe  aonroe  of  profit  aa 
it  at  present  aflbrda  to  the  English  nation.  But^  apart  fiom 
any  relative  increase  in  the  demand  for  the  artkile  and  the 
supply,  a  wide  discrepancy  existed  between  the  position  of  the 
two  countries  in  this  respect.  At  Venice,  iron  was  simply  a 
manufacture,  not  a  product ;  and  the  Venetians  did  not  possess 
facilities  for  convertin?^  the  trade  into  a  monopoly.  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  when  tlie  prcsent  of  twelve  bells  was  made  to  the 
Byzantine  Court  in  880-1,  the  art  was  in  a  somewhat  advauced 
stage  of  improvement;  it  was  only  a  few  years  Later  that  the 
general  structure  of  the  celebrated  Campanile  was  brought  to 
completion  (d88>900),  and  that  the  Tower  was  made  ready  to 
reoeiye  the  Great  BeU.  The  kttnr,  the  metal  of  which  was 
expressly  cast  for  the  purpose,  was  of  stupendous  bulk  and 
diameter  in  the  estimation  of  that  age;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  long  continued  to  be  accounted  one  of  tlie  wonders 
of  the  city.  It  was  viewed  by  the  saunterers  on  the  Piazza  in 
the  days  of  Pietro  Tribuno  (888-912)  with  intelligible  feeUngs 
of  pride  and  admiration. 

The  medieval  employment  of  bells  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
purposes  has  beeu  referred  by  some  writers  to  a  period  oonsider- 
ably  anterior  to  that  here  indicated ;  but  this  point  ia  mora  or 
less  doubtful,  and,  certainly,  even  among  the  priesthood,  their 
use  was  at  first  curtailed  by  the  cost  and  difiBcultj  of  purchase, 
and  the  old  fiuhion  of  striking  a  board  to  announce  the  hours 
of  devotion  or  repast  was  long  generally  retained  from  necessity, 
if  not  from  a  conservative  or  indolent  option.^ 

^  Th*  niMt  Miei«Bt  bell  whieli  ira  era  noolbat  to  Yum  mm  depieMl  ii  on* 
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Prior  to  the  general  introdnctiou  of  clocks,  the  bell  played  a 

much  more  important  part  in  our  daily  life  than  we  can  at  fint 
sight  believe  to  have  been  possible.  It  was  the  universal  time- 
keeper and  sHTTiTnoner,  and  if  is  fi  point  deserving  of  careful  in- 
vestigation whether  its  employment  as  a  factor  in  the  early  social 
system  did  not  precede  its  adoption  by  the  Church,  first  for  the 
mei*e  purpose  of  anuuuucing  the  hour  of  prayer  or  devotion,  and 
Btibaequently  as  a  moral  and  religious  agency. 

Jn  the  abeenoe  of  houeehold  eloeks,  the  division  of  the  night 
into  beUa  was  ingeniooB  and  indiepeneable.  For  the  two  or  three 
ekcks  erected  in  the  metrop<dis  itself  were  valueless  after  dusk, 
and  all  social  arrangemoitB  depended  on  this  primitive  notation 
of  time.  Indeed,  in  an  age  destitute  of  culture  and  education, 
and  among  a  nautical  people,  the  progress  of  the  hours  was  long 
ascertained  in  chief  measure  by  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon 
and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sea,  as  certain  islanders  in  the  Pacific 
still  regulate  the  calendar  by  the  ripening  of  the  yam.  We  are 
too  prone  to  see  in  our  method  of  calculating  the  hours  the  sole 
possible  one.  The  world  grew  into  middle  age,  and  made  some 
excellent  history,  olockle6& 

Am  chantiQleer  was  the  sole  dock  of  the  primitive  villager, 
the  bell  was  long  the  only  machinery  for  marking  the  divisions 
of  the  monastic  day.  Elsewhere  its  function  at  the  auction  mart 
has  been  recorded.  It  is  of  those  things,  which  already  half 
belong  to  the  past,  perhaps  in  all  its  purposes,  certainly  in  its 
ecclesiastical ;  for  while  horoloL^v  was  in  its  nonage,  and  places 
of  worship  were  filled  by  more  scattered  congregations,  un- 
provided with  timepiwies,  the  bell  became  and  remained  a  valuable 
auxiliary,  whenss  at  present  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  an 
anachronism. 

The  traditions  are  familiar  enough,  which  cany  beok  the 
invention  of  water-dooks  or  d0p&ffdira$  to  the  third  oentnry  of  the 

Christian  era,  and  of  instruments  with  metallic  works,  and  an 

index  or  hand  acting  on  a  striking-bell,  to  the  eleventh  if  not 
to  the  ninth.  Horology,  which  properly  ranked  among  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  admirable  Archimedes,  was  Pjiecdily  regained  in 
the  renascence  of  civilisation  ;  but  it  was  brought  to  perfection 
by  the  modems  very  slowly  and  graduidly.  The  clocks  which 
existed  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  in  the  first 

which  occurs  lA  p.  218  of  La  arta  du  moym  dgt,  hy  Lacroix,  1869.  It  u  a  hand* 
bdl  w  <fiitfiiiwftti>wwi,  Moibed  t»  tlia  aiafb  oentary,  and  copied  Ihnn  ft  1I8» 
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moiety  of  the  fourtecntli  century,  were  sufficiently  primitive  in 
their  mechanism.  They  seem  to  have  been  uniformly  diurnal, 
to  have  had  one  hand  only,  and  to  have  sounded  the  hours 
through  the  medium  of  the  bell,  but  neither  the  halves  nor  the 
quarters.  That  at  Ghuitoubury,  which  was  muuuliicturcd  in 
1325,  had  etone  weights. 

The  timepiece^  whieh  was  to  be  seen  at  Padua  in  1344, 
was  probably  not  importantly  difwiinilar  ikom  those  which  the 
game  mooaatio  hands  are  said  to  have  made  for  Glastonbury, 
Wimbome,  and  Exeter  in  or  about  1326,  of  which  the  first- 
named  yet  exists  in  good  preservation,  or  from  the  pieces  of  rude, 
cumbrous  machinery  wliieh  were  to  be  seen  in  the  former  half  of 
the  foui-teenth  century  at  Dover  Castle,  Westminster  Hall,  and 
Peterborough  Cathedral  in  England,  whicli  were  set  up  at 
Bologna  in  1356,  at  Paris  in  1364,  and  at  Verona  in  1368. 
They  were  all  automatous;  but  they  demanded  unceasing 
attention,  were  perpetually  out  of  repair,  and  entaEed  incredible 
expenae.  Charles  V.  of  Fiance  instituted,  after  1364,  a  special 
office  for  the  superintendence  of  the  Sorotog§;  and  the  holder 
was  styled  "  the  GovemcMr  of  our  Palace-Clock  at  Paris." 

The  abeenoe  of  any  specific  testimony  of  the  existence  oi 
timepieces  anterior  to  1310  c^mnot  be  accepted  for  ^  moment  as 
a  proof  of  ail  ignorance  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  advanced  state  of  Venetian  civilisation  in 
other  respects,  it  indicates  that  the  invention  was  too  familiar 
and  of  too  ancient  date  to  become  subject  of  particular  record. 
On  the  institution  of  tiie  Deoemviral  Council  in  1310,  one  of 
the  earliest  decrees  promulgated  by  that  tribunal  was  directed 
against  the  practice  of  trnversing  the  streets  by  night,  which 
the  reoent  Quirini-Tiepolo  Conspiracy  had  rendeied  suspicious ; 
and  it  was  ordered,  **  That  no  person  whosoever  shall  be  suffered, 
without  special  licence,  to  walk  abroad  after  the  third  bell  of 
the  night."  This  edict  undoubtedly  alluded  to  the  boll  which 
formed,  in  the  infancy  of  horology,  a  substitute  for  the  striking 
pendulum,  and  which  in  the  medieval  clocks  of  larger  size, 
adapted  for  churcheB  and  otiier  public  buildings,  wa»  of  cor- 
responding dimensiona  and  oompass. 

It  is  documentaiily  established  that,  prior  to  1393,  a 
magistracy  resembling  that  at  Paris  existed  here,  and  that  large 
sums  were  expended  on  the  construction  and  repair  of  chrono> 
metrical  instruments.    In  the  year  mentioned,  a  report  was 
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addnesed  to  the  Government  on  the  state  of  the  old  clock  of 
San  Giacomo  di  Eialto.  It  appeared  ^  that  this  timepiece, 
weighing  six  hundred  pouu  Is  w  ia  clumay,  poudei  us  and  un- 
serviceable; tliat  its  bell,  from  some  flaw  iu  the  action  of  the 
hand,  emitted  a  sound  which  was  barely  audible,  and  that  it  was. 
at  the  aame  time,  a  great  chaige  upon  the  Tveaaniy.  Under 
tbeoe  ciicuntttaneesi  a  proposal  laid  before  the  Fracaratonai 
department  hy  a  mechanical  engineer  of  the  day  to  replace  the 
inetrnment  hy  a  new  one,  which  sboidd  b&  of  lighter  matoials 
and  on  an  improved  model,  and,  as  r^^arda  the  tone  of  the  hell, 
of  three  times  the  compasa,  was  sanctioned. 

In  or  al)OHt  1490  the  Clock  Tower  on  the  left  of  the  Basilica 
was  hrst  erected  on  its  present  site  opposite  the  Campanile.  Its 
original  form  ])rub(ibly  diftVred  from  that  with  which  we  have 
grown  familiar,  uud  the  entire  mechauiiim  uf  the  timepiece  wa^ 
imdonhfcedly  primitive  and  imperfect  The  Tower  ia  not  die- 
tingoiehable  in  the  painting  attributed  by  collateral  teatimony  to 
1498,  where  the  ptocesBion  of  the  Fdte  Dieu  oocnpiee  the  fore- 
ground. 

Abundant  evidence  exists  to  shew  that  at  Venice,  down 
at  kvist  to  tlio  fifteenth  century,  the  principle  of  dividing 
the  day  into  two  terms  of  twelve  hours  each  was  not  gener- 
ally recognised,  and  that  the  clocks  registered  continuously 
from  1  to  24.  Wiieu  u  Doge  took  office  iu  1457,  the  con- 
temporary official  memorandum  uays  :  "  feliciter  eadem  dia  hora 
XXII.  regimen  duoatus  intravit,"  or,  in  other  words,  he  aasumed 
hie  authority  at  ten  o'doek  at  night,  having  been  elected,  accord- 
ing  to  the  same  record,  at  fifteen  and  a  half  o'clock,  or  half-past 
three  in  the  afternoon. 

When  we  note  in  the  Travels  of  Marco  Polo  from  1270  or 
thereabout  till  1295,  that  he  witnessed  in  the  Chinese  province 
of  Fo-Kien,  at  the  city  of  Ting-chau  or  Tingtii,  the  processes  by 
which  the  inhabitants  already  made  utensils  of  porcelain,  and 
saw  cups  and  dishes  of  that  ware  on  sale,  it  is  diflicult  to  believe 
that  it  was  not  till  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  material  and 
manufacture  were  introduced  into  Venice.  The  truth  appears 
to  be,  that  objects  in  porcelain  were  long  regarded  in  Europe 
aa  luxuries  or  onuunents ;  and  the  more  richly  and  artistically 
decorated  examples,  produced  by  the  Chinese  themselTee»  do  not 
date  back  beyond  the  sixteenth  century,  that  and  the  seventeenth 
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being  uocouuted  the  finest  period  of  fabric  aud  design ;  aud  it 
may  therefore  be  the  ease  that  the  Italians  did  not  r©«>gnise  in 
the  ruder  work  an  appreciable  advance  on  their  own  domestic 
applianoeB  in  wood,  eurthenware,  or  metal  Articles  of  poroelaui, 
not  Oriental  bat  of  local  origin,  are  mentioned,  however,  in  a 
letter  of  1470,  aa  then  brought  to  perftetion,  and  also  ae  being 
modelled  on  the  Oriental  style,  to  whioh  the  writer  oonaideKed  it 
aa  superior.  Ordinaiy  pottery  had  probably  been  in  use  much 
earlier,  first  as  an  import  from  the  East,  and  finally  as  a  home 
product ;  but  majolicfi  is  not  supposed  to  have  been  an  article  of 
Venetian  maiiufaotiirr'  prior  to  the  tiftf*<Mith  century,  when  a 
certain  Magister  Aguntino  of  Venice  sseuiuo  t  -  Imve  executed  this 
description  of  work.  A  plate  is  said  to  be  stiil  m  existence  with 
the  inscription:  "  1530  •  fato  p.  M.  Agostin  in  Venetia."  This 
was  probably  the  Agostino  Sendeler,  who  died  in  1538.  The 
earlier  leoords  of  the  porcelain  and  majolioa  works  in  Yenioe 
are  apparently  very  obscurB  and  iuxsomplete,  notwithstanding  the 
Oampori,  Fiocolpasso,  and  Drake  papers,  of  which  Chaffers  had 
the  use.  As  early  as  1520  Titian  figures  as  negotiating  a 
supply  of  majolica  and  Murano  glass  for  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  ; 
but  the  pavements  of  certain  ecclesiastical  buildings  are  men- 
tioned as  formed  of  majolica  at  an  anterior  date ;  in  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  ccutuiy  a  revival  of  the  industry 
took  place  at  Murano  under  official  protection ;  but  it  did  not 
sooceed* 

Tmnwrnwe  quantities  of  earthenwaxe  for  domestic  use  were 
doubtless  made  here  from  the  fifteenth  oentuiy  downwaxd,  and  the 

trade  was  largely  in  the  liaud.s  of  the  Boccaleri  and  Scudaleri  Gild, 
which  enjoyed  the  asuai  privileges  and  exemptions.    But,  alike  in 

regard  to  pottery  and  porcelain,  if  not  also  majolica,  Venice  is 
shown  to  liave  been  an  extensive  medium  for  tiie  distribution  in 
Europe  of  Eastern  wares,  before  the  liepublic  started  as  a  maker  or 
imitator. 

The  regular  manufacture  of  ti'ue  porcelain  is  ascribed  to  the 
Vesri  famOy,  who  oommeooed  their  operations  about  1^20  at 
Lido ;  and  the  business  was  soon  converted  into  a  company,  to 
which  Oarlo  Bnzsipi,  Doge  bam.  1733  to  1735,  belonged,  and 
iriiich  rented  the  premises  of  the  family.  The  main  diffieulty 
arose  from  the  need  of  obtaining  the  kaolin  fkom  a  distanrr  but 
the  industry  continued  with  more  or  less  success  down  to  1812  ; 
and  both  sorts  of  paste  were  made.    The  marks  were  numerous. 
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indudiqg  the  creeper  or  fish-hook,  which  diflbrad  fiom  the  Cheleea 
eiiehoir»  altiioiig^  the  hktter  toaj  have  been  enggeated  by  the 
Venetian  symbol  found  on  the  Chelsea  work  of  the  second  period 
attnhated  to  Yenetian  hmrls.  Chaffers  draws  attention  to  the 
resemblance  borne  by  the  English  china  to  its  Italian  prototype 
not  merely  in  gildin*^  and  painting,  but  in  the  methotl  oi'  prepara- 
tion. He  engraves  the  mark  on  a  Venetian  cup  and  saucer, 
"  Ven''  A.G.  1726,"  which  is  taken  to  be  the  most  ancient  example 
with  a  date.  The  marks  on  the  majolica  are  of  course  mhmlely 
niQie  Taried,  and  usually  comprise  the  name  of  the  artist  and  that 
of  the  walesman,  with  his  addms,  whence  cornea  the  infonnation  that 
majolica  was  made  in  Gastelto  and  Mumno,  as  well  as  in  Yoiioe 
itself ;  and  a  dish  bears  the  inscription :  "  Fatto  in .  Venezia  in 
Chastella  1546."  Both  majolica  and  porcelain  were  made  at 
many  places  in  the  Venetian  territories  outside  the  Dogadcpartioa- 
iarly  at  Bassano,  Verona,  and  Treviso. 

A  customary  wedding  gift  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  a 
sfiTvice  of  china  in  a  leathern  case  or  box  l  anng  the  arms  of  the 
family  or  families.  One  with  the  coal  ui  the  Semiticoli  is 
mentioned  as  having  been  in  the  Cavendiah-Bentinck  collection.* 

Lack  does  not  appear  to  have  entered  into  any  of  the  pio* 
grammes  of  the  Gilds.  But  it  was  aa  object  of  eztensive  manu* 
liMtuie  in  nunneries  and  priTate  dwellings,  and  Indies  of  the 
highest  rank  dedicated  a  portion  of  their  time  to  this  accomplish* 
ment.  Two  Bogaresse  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
Dandolo-Malipiero  and  Morosina  Morosiui-Grimani,  and  the  noble 
Viena  Vendraniin-Nani,  zealously  encouraged  it.  The  production 
in  private  houses  continued  down  to  the  latter  part  at  least  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  for  l)e  la  Haye  notices  that,  when  the 
ladies  are  at  home,  they  cummouly  entertain  tliemselves  in 
making  theii  JPuinH  in  aria,  which  are  the  P<nnU  d$  Vwiif  so 
much  valued  in  Fmnce.  In  1537  Zoppino  published  his  Bock 
sf  PaU»n»t  anoient  and  modem,  and  the  varieties  became  very 
numerous  and  the  application  of  the  ait  moiB  and  more  extended, 
the  Church  sharing  with  the  house  and  the  persoin  the  benefits  of 
this  charming  invention.  Both  sexes  made  lace  part  of  their 
ceremonial  attire,  and  even  at  a  date  prior  to  any  distinct  records 
of  tiic  export  of  the  material  to  foreign  countries,  the  fame  of  the 
Venetian  fabric  must  luive  l>een  well  difl'used,  for  it  m  thought 
that  the  lace  worn  at  the  conmation  of  iiichard  III.  of  England 

'  Litchfield,  PUtcry  and  Pmxeiain,  1900,  p.  304. 
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was  obtained  from  this  eoiirue.  In  1414  the  horse«  in  a  state 
procession  at  Veuice  are  said  to  have  housings  of  the  material. 
But  it  was  probably  not  in  ordinary  use  for  female  costume 
till  the  Hcventoenth  century.  Both  gold  and  silver  lace  waii 
kigely  employed  in  the  vwtaMite  of  wdhiuifeies,  and  in  the 
robet  of  oeremoaj  and  state  woim  by  both  aezea.  In  a  con- 
tempomy  aooovnt  of  the  rich  ooatume  of  the  dogagaga  Mooenigo 
in  1763  the  petticoat  partly  shown  beneath  the  outer  mantle  of 
doth  of  gold  is  described  as  oovered  with  flowers  in  gold  lace. 

The  manufactoiy  of  Bimino  claims  the  distinction  of  having 
invented  the  eoupS  and  the  point  in  reliof  Tt  is  difficult  to  decide 
what  credence  is  due  to  the  tmciitiou  that  tlie  germ  of  this 
beautiful  fabric  is  to  be  sought  in  the  art  of  the  netmuker.  It 
was  the  same  principle  differently  applied  and  more  delicately 
handled. 

The  oosmopolitaD  tendenoj  and  attribotes  of  the  Bepubiio 
involTed,  almost  aa  a  necessity  and  beyond  mere  toleranoe,  the 
admission  into  the  dty  of  tzadezs  of  all  the  moat  prominent 

nationalities  of  Europe  and  Asia;  the  Greeks,  the  TndcB,  the 
Jews,  the  Armenians,  the  Germans,  the  Swiss  -were  not  only 
welcoTned,  but  were  fw^commodated  in  a  suitable  and  convenient 
manner,  subject  to  strict  conformity  with  the  laws  as  well  its  with 
Hpec^iul  n^'gulatious  fmnied  in  the  interest  of  general  tranquillity. 
All  theiw;  strangers  were  originally  at  liberty  to  reside  where  they 
pleased;  but  it  was  discovered  to  be  inconvenient  on  different 
grounds  to  aUow  penons  of  heterodox  &ith  the  free  nii^  of  the 
capital  and  ite  saborfos,  and  separate  and  special  quartan  were 
suooessively  assigned  to  Hbs  Jews  and  the  Turks^  the  former 
oocapying  the  GJutto,  and  the  latter  being  restricted  to  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  FofkiUm  de*  Turehi  on  the  Grand  Canal,  wlieio  the 
Government  cauJ5ed  all  the  approaches  to  be  closely  guanleil  and 
watched  after  sunset,  and  iTiterdicted  visits  froTj)  wotnen  and  young 
boys.  Of  the  most  ancient  foreign  fraternity  we  perhaps  hear  tlie 
least  The  Armenian  merchants  were  already  in  1178  establislu-d 
here ;  and  by  his  will  the  Boge  Sebastiano  Ziani,  who  had  in  earlier 
lifB  zesided  in  their  country,  and  probably  aooqmnlated  part  of  his 
wealth  there,  left  to  the  company  one  of  bis  houses  in  the  street 
of  San  Giuliano.^ 

An  element  in  the  aystem  of  foreign  domestication  at  Venice, 
which  diifexed  from  the  others  in  one  respect,  was  the  cdony  of 
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Silk-Weavers  from  Lucca,  which  in.  first  moiety  of  the  fourteenth 
oentuzy  wm  drhan  ficom  its  boaae  by  tyraimy,  and  sought  an 
aqrluin  in  tbe  lagoon,  wheire  it  formed  itself  into  a  sort  of  fi»ter* 
nity,  and  built  for  its  use  tlie  Ohurch  of  Yolto  Santo,  of  which 
some  lemaiiiB  were  recently  visible  near  the  ruins  of  that  of  the 
Servites.  In  the  often-quoted  oration  before  the  Pregadi  in  1423 
the  Doge  Mocenigo  lays  heavy  stress  on  the  benefits  whioh  aoonied 
to  the  Venetians  from  the  Lucchese  settlement. 

The  Florentine  Association  dates  even  farther  back  than  that 
of  Lucca,  for  it  appears  in  the  light  of  an  important  and  wealthy 
body  in  1313  during  the  course  of  the  negotiations  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Fenarese  difficulty,  and  the  Qovenunent  is  found 
potting  some  pnesnie  on  its  memben  in  order  to  JheiHtate  an 
eaobange  of  Venetian  for  TOscan  money.  In  1425  one  of  the  [oovi- 
aoos  of  a  tveaty,  to  which  Florence  was  a  subeidiaiy  party,  placed 
this  body  on  an  equality  with  the  German  Gild,  as  a  means  of 
indemnifying  the  Tuscans  for  disappointment  in  other  directions. 
At  this  point  of  time  Giovanni  de'  Medici  was  a  menihHr,  and 
acted  in  a  diplomatic  cnp^icity  on  behalf  of  his  countiy  during 
its  imequal  struggle  with  Milan. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  religious 
bigotry  was  at  its  height,  an  approach  was  made  by  certain  mem- 
beis  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Gtanbttnden  or  Lbs  QiisonB  to  the 
Signory  with  a  view  to  the  fonnation  of  a  comnmrrial  settlement 
at  Yenioe ;  and  the  strangen  were  made  abmidantly  welcome,  with 
the  assurance  that,  both  in  the  city  itself  and  anywhere  else 
witliin  the  Dominion,  compliance  with  the  laws  was  the  sole 
di  Tiiaud  and  necessity,  and  they  might  carry  on  thoir  vocations 
without  hinderance  from  the  Inquisition  or  any  other  uithority. 

Every  coimtry  in  the  world,  having  diplomatic  or  ( ( mmercial 
relations  with  Europe,  and  more  especially  Northeni  I  taly,  was 
adequately  represented  at  Venice.  Ambassadors,  consuls,  agents 
or  fiiotoiB,  bankers,  abonnded  throi^  Hlb  whde  of  the  flouiidiing 
and  strong  p^iod.  The  Italians  of  the  tmuJSfma,  the  Qennsns, 
the  Fiench,  the  Spaniasds,  the  Em^ish,  had  their  delegates,  and 
the  utmost  &cilities  for  trade  and  peisonal  protection.  It  was  the 
obvious  interest  of  the  Repulilic  to  encourage  by  every  Intimate 
method  all  those  who  conduced  to  promote  its  mercantile  welfare 
and  to  maintain  its  dignity  and  rank  as  one  of  the  family  of 
European  States.  Of  all  the  establishments  erected  for  the  benefit 
of  foreigners  the  Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi,  previously  in  succession  the 
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Gasa  Bemo  and  the  pakoe  of  the  Dukes  of  Fenua,  is  probably 
the  most  fiwnflii^*'  to  the  eye  of  the  modem  trnveUer*  once  it  has 

Burvived  every  revolution,  and  is  to  lie  seen  at  the  present  day  on 
tlic  Grand  ('miihI  — a  splendid  rIihH — for  it  has  long  ceased  to 
auewer  thu  purpose  for  which  il  Hrst  rose  troin  the  lagoon  ;  and 
indeed  its  palmiest  days  preceded  the  advent  to  the  front  rank  for 
a  season  of  the  HoUanders.  Within  those  precincts  even  the 
princely  house  of  Fugger  of  Augsburg  once  thought  it  desirable  to 
hm  a  biaiich  of  thdr  bank  to  meet  the  oonveoienoe  of  Gemaa 
tndoB  and  ftnwiiraeia,  till  that  Power  gave  way  before  the  wave  €i 
^  Batch  aaoendaooy. 

In  the  ei^teenth  oentnzy,  on  the  decline  of  the  chartered 
trading  asHoeiations,  arose  a  cooBidaBble  number  of  licensed 
itinerant  hawkers.  Gaetano  Zonipini  has  left  evidence  of  »ixtj 
callings,  represente^i  in  this  way,  in  his  illustmted  CnV-?  nf  Venice  ;  * 
and  poasibly  there  \m'il^  others.  I'art  of  the  >alue  of  the  book 
lies  in  the  fnir  ])resuiuption,  thnt  the  condition  of  afftiirs  depicted 
by  Zompiui  might  Ije  equally  applicable  to  the  earlier  years  of 
the  centmy,  if  not  the  preoediqg  one;  for  the  Venetians  w«ie 
inimioal  to  ohange.  The  aathor  has  etched  for  our  bmefit  the 
Ooqper,  the  Cobbler,  the  Tinker,  the  Knife-grinder,  and  the  peri- 
patetic Glazier  who  carries  in  his  arms  a  whole  windowofiame, 
the  Coal-Higj^er  (who  is  made  to  say  that  there  are  only  two 
authorised  by  superiors,  although  five  or  six  are  discernible  in  the 
pictnre\  the  Slop-seller,  the  Wood-dealer  from  Friuli,  and  the 
Chair-mender  from  Cadore,  which  ^^elded,  after  all,  something 
more  than  Titian.  Two  vocations,  which  nio<lfrn  judgment  has 
separated,  appear  to  ha\'e  been  poa^etiHed  by  the  same  individual, 
who  was  at  onoe  your  gardener  and  your  dustman ;  he  would  even 
attend  to  your  TineyanL  A  pretty  industry,  followad  by  a  later 
AntolycuB,  was  the  street  tnfBc  in  small  waies,  needles,  pins,  laoes, 
and  ribbona  We  penseiTe  that  the  Grisons  were  specially  licensed 
to  Tend  buns,  that  the  man  with  the  i>erfornii]ig  monkey  was  a 
Piedmontese,  that  there  were  dancing-dogs  of  unrecorded  origin, 
and  that  tbo  seller  of  singin<„' birds  for  casements  found  his  business 
briskest  in  x\I;in  Tn  one  plate  there  is  a  puppet-show,  and  in 
another  m\m-  s  irt  ot  kaleidoscope,  where  a  boy,  mounted  on  a 
stool,  has  jMiui  a  soldo  for  a  peep.  The  dealers  in  comestibles  are 
numerous  and  perBuasiTe.  There  are  for  the  fortunate  persons  at 
hand,  with  money  in  their  pockets,  black  puddings,  hot  puddings 

*  X«  mrti  ch«  wiam  per  ma  nrila  etUa  di  Venesia,  folio,  1785.   A  [xwUiuiuotu  work. 
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buttered  and  seasoned  with  cheese,  pluitt'>fiitten,  and  snails ;  but 
the  last,  properly  dressed,  are  particularly  recommended  for  children 
and  invalids.  The  merchant  who  supplies  Eaater  eggs  is  not 
forgotten ;  and  we  are  reminded  in  the  text  that  there  was  the 
Egg-game,  where  the  victory  was  to  whoever  played  longest  with 
an       without  breaking  it. 

The  ooltection,  of  which  we  have  mada  uae,  does  not  seem  to 
appmaeh  exhausticzL  For  in  a  similar  one  for  Borne  of  1646» 
which  is  evidently  a  reprint  of  an  earlier  issae,  an  examination 
readily  detecta  numerona  induatrieey  whieh  moat  have  been  common 
to  other  places, — sulphur  matches,  pure  ink,  locks  and  bolta, 
melting  ladles,  straw  hats,  liombooks,  rat  pills,  and  spindles ;  and 
there  is  a  third  publication  of  correspondent  type,  purporting 
to  illustrate  th(;  trades  of  Bologna,  as  they  were  in  the  time  of 
Aniiibait'  CarrHcti.^ 

An  occupation,  which  pru}>ably  engroaned  the  services  of  a 
soffioienUy  large  body  of  respectable  and  troatworthy  hands,  waa 
the  conatant  dttly  of  guiding  parties  at  n^|ht  to  the  theatre  the 
uaaQuecade.  and  the  <i™»»«w  or  evenins  nartv  i  and  thi<>  vhaae  of 
hmnble  indoatiy  ia  xefleoted  in  the  pagse  of  the  volume  before  us, 
where  the  ]antem-1)eurer  preoedes  two  maaked  and  cloaked  figures, 
bent  on  some  errand  of  pleasure.  But  one  of  the  prints  deals  with 
a  practice,  which  is  more  difficult  to  explain,  and  indicates  that 
keys  to  the  Opera-House  were  pul>licly  sold  A  vendor  is  seen  in 
the  foreground  holding  a  bunch  in  his  hand. 

Allied  to  the  Gilds,  merely  in  a  ceruuiuuial  and  festive  sense, 
was  the  peculiar  organisation  of  the  Compagnia  deUa  CaUa,  already 
moie  than  onoe  notioed,  with  its  nnmeroiia  btaoofaea  It  waa  a 
rich  and  brilliant  fellowBhip  of  gallant  and  debonnair  young 
ariatoerata,  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  pleaaura  in  all  ita  healthier 
fcnrma.  In  every  fashionable  wedding,  in  every  gala,  regatta, 
toomament,  masquerade,  its  memljers  took  a  distinguished  part, 
and  generously  contrihuted  to  the  attendant  expense.  Tlie  asso- 
ciation was  wholly  non-political,  and  did  not  interiere  with  the 
government,  nor  the  government  with  it.  The  preparation  of  its 
sumptuous  progTEunmee  in  connection  with  ]>t'nodicaI  entertain- 
ments, their  suocessi'ul  issue,  and  the  agreeable  survey  in  retrospect, 
went  &r  to  engzoaa  the  time  and  thooghta  of  theae  superb  triflers, 
to  make  topics  for  gossip  and  opportunities  for  harmless  intrigue, 

'  Le  Arti  di  Jiviogna,  disegnate  da  Annibale  Carraoci,  ed  iiitagliate  da  Bimone 
Ginlini :  Roan,  IM  aad  1776,  folia   Hhm  ift  «i  oditkn  of  1608. 
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and  to  BKVB  llie  Signovj  tihe  tnmfale  of  ombiii^  a  berj  of  hoi  and 
legUeaa  spirits. 

The  uniform  of  the  society*  consisted  of  a  striped  parti- 
coloured stocking  (cfihfy)  on  the  left  leg,  reachin'^'  tn  the  hip, 
drawn  over  tight  breeches,  and  eml)roidered  with  quaint  figures 
of  quadrupedH  and  binis,  a  doublet  of  velvet  or  cloth-of-gold,  with 
open  sleeves  ami  IticiugH,  displaying  the  siiirl-frill,  a  flowing  mantle 
of  sUk  or  other  costly  texture,  thrown  back  on  the  shoulder 
in  nioh  a  maaiMr  as  to  shew  ths  emblematio  stooking  richly 
worked  on  tlie  lining,  a  black  or  nd  bonnet  with  a  ^weUed  apex* 
and  long  pointed  iSbm  stiulded  with  ptedooB  stonea  Halij  of 
the  female  m^beis  of  the  Aristocxaof  weze  honorary  associates ; 
and  on  festive  occa.sions  the  latter  wore  a  dress  bearii^  on  the 
sleeve  the  mystical  device  of  the  Cal7.a.  The  Company  }ia<l  its 
own  statutes  and  bye-laws.  At  a  subsequent  date  it?  numbers 
increased,  and  it  was  divided  into  several  branches,  ot  which  the 
ImimHcds,  the  Uoyaia,  the  Ethereah,  and  the  Peacocks  were  the 
most  noted.^ 

Then  were  also  foreign  honoraiy  asBooiatee.  In  1476  the 
Maiqnis  of  Mantua,  captain-genesal  of  the  Signory,  was  admitted 
to  the  ftUowship  as  a  distinguished  stiangsr. 

'  Bonuuun,  iv.  6*7. 

s  MoreUi.  SolmniM  e  pmrtpt  WKdmU^nm  U  Fmuzkmi,  1795, 14.16;  Mntbilli. 

Ikl  cottume  veneziam,  1831. 
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The  CoiNAOK — ObiKUrity  attendant  oq  the  most  ancient  mirrency  of  the  Bepnblio — 
LengUienad  poverty  of  the  ajretem — Fifty  or  sixty  vurieties  of  ftHMdiiBTml  ulver 
rfcwfr ro  recovpred — Payments  calculati'd  liy  weight — Foreign  monny  recognifled 
— ^bills  of  exchange — The  silver  ffrosto — Sterling  coinage — The  liret  gold  ducat 
(1284)^'nie  Legenda — Earliest  pieoea  with  the  li  ken  ess  of  the  Doge — The 
unotioe  nmrnpUy  ftboliahed— The  Haido  di  oro  (1628-30)— The  mbns  duoftt 
The  Ointlina  (1671)— The  Saido  4i  eroee—Jkgqiia  H  oro— 
Colonial  cnrrencica — Money  of  necessity — Conrentiou  Money— ftrffa  <V  MM* 
monkl  pieoea — The  100-daoet  piece  of  Lui^  lUmti. 

Thsbm  u»  on  tlie  •wbxAB,  ao  portSoa  of  an  Idatonoal  task,  oq  which 
80  maoh  ]aboar  attends,  aa  an  attempt  to  trace  the  earliest 
conuneaoement  of  a  aatioD'a  ooinage.  The  right  to  strike  numej 
by  ite  own  anthoritf,  and  on  its  own  soil,  is  one  whteh  eveiy 
country  has  been  anxious  to  elaim  and  to  cherish ;  and  eVWi  tiiis 
jealous  solicitude  has  increased  in  great  measure  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  historian.  For  the  legitimate  interest  and  curiosity 
which  have  always  been  manifested,  since  the  revival  of  literary 
tastes,  in  this  subject,  have  led  to  ao  immense  fabrication  of 
false  pieces;  and  they  have  formed  the  material  on  which 
credulous  and  inoonaidexate  persons  have  built  false  theories 
and  opiiiioiis.  From  this  form  of  danger  and  laisnhirf  Tenioe 
has  not  eigoyed  an  exemption.  At  Bsdua  in  1818  an  ingenious 
attempt  was  made  to  present  a  complete  view  of  the  cuneney  in 
cixcolation  under  the  consuls;  and  this  so  &r  differed  from 
ordinary  impodtioiis,  that  it  was  entirely  nnsophistacated  by 
authenticity. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable,  howpvor,  that,  in  the  continual 
process  of  dredging  the  lagoons  under  government  inspection  in 
the  (lays  of  the  old  Republic,  numismatic  relics  should  not  have 
been  exhumed  even  iu  abundance ;  and  it  is  extremely  likely 
that  ezcavationB  undertaken  on  the  spot  woold  bring  to  light 
some  valuable  and  authentie  examples  of  tlie  primitive  coinage. 

When  we  look  at  the  coins  struck  in  the  darkest  ages  by 
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mtioiis  infinitely  less  advanced  than  the  KepuUic,  they  ahnoet 
compel  a  belief  that  Venice  must  have  had  some  sort  of  money 
several  generations  before  the  probaljle  or  approximate  date  of 
any  now  known.  In  tlie  first  quarter  of  tha  sixth  centurj', 
the  Prefect  CassK^dorus,  writing  Tribunis  marifimarv)/! ,  in 
which  term  ii  may  be  allowable  to  suppose  that  the  Venetiaua 
w«ra  cmfanoed,  thoQ^  the  hypotheiii  u  not  vital,  describes 
those  vrhom  be  addiesses  m  the  name  of  bis  royal  employer  as 
atrOdog  moiMto  pieimlit  piodammodp;  or,  in  other  words,  a 
traveller  at  that  time,  who.  had  commercial  relaticms  with 
Veniee  and  her  nei^bours,  was  expected  and  lioimd  to  accept 
in  payment  any  symbol  which  he  knew  or  believed  to  be  officially 
recc^ised.  Perhaps,  at  the  very  first  outset,  strip**  of  If-RtlxT 
as  among  the  Russians,  or  tablets  of  salt  "urh  as  i.ord  ValeiiLia 
mentions  circulating  in  Hindustan,  and  lo  which  the  Krankish 
Veueli  themselves  are  also  alleged  to  have  resorted,  were  received 
here  on  the  authority  of  certain  accredited  marks  or  characters 
aa  eqnivalente  for  smaller  parcels  of  goods  and  In  ordinary 
day-by-day  dealings. 

It  seems  beyond  belief  and  possibUity  that  any  State  having, 
like  Veniee,  a  free  existenoe  from  the  middle  of  the  filth  centnty, 
should  have  n^lected  for  a  very  great  length  of  time  to  organise 
mme  more  or  les«^  distinct  monetary  system :  but  the  hypothesis 
that  one  which  was  from  tbo  outset  so  emphatically  commercial 
should  or  could  do  so,  is  simply  inadmissible.  In  the  eiglith 
century,  at  all  events,  the  Republic  was  making  war  and  con- 
cluding treaties  on  her  own  account.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  ninth  (810),  the  emperors  of  the  East  and  West  joined  at 
Aachen  or  Aiz-la-Chapelle  in  pronoonelng  her  independent  of 
either.  A  community,  inereasing  yearly  in  wealth,  power  and 
estimation,  possessing  its  own  sovereign,  governed  by  ite  own 
laws,  was  not  likely,  when  it  wanted  nothing  else  essential  to  ita 
political  life,  to  be  without  a  currency  of  its  own,  however 
imperfect  and  rude,  or  without  some  more  or  less  efficient 
substitute  for  it  In  the  earlier  half  of  the  ninth  century, 
Minutario  or  Moueyer  had  fonnd  its  way  mto  the  Venetian 
nomenclature.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  rash  to  infer  that,  before 
it  became  the  name  of  a  fiunily,  it  was  that  of  an  established 
vocation.  Unfortanately,  as  to  the  date  of  settlement  in  the 
lagoona  of  the  Monetarii  we  axe  at  iiuilt  Xor  do  we  seem  to 
hear  of  them  any  more — they  were  by  posdUlity  lioreigner& 
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Aeooidiiig  to  a  pungo  in  tlw  ehromole  of  Dtndolo,  Bodolph, 
King  of  Itidy,  in  the  year  926,  '*deeUund^  that  the  Doge  of 
Venice  had  the  power  of  coining  money,  because  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  ancient  Doges  had  continually  done  this."  Now, 
it  is  excessively  important  to  remember  that  this  is  not  a  licence 
to  strike  money,  but  a  declaration  that  the  Doges  (a<  CM  irdiiiLT  to 
the  inlormation  aflforded  to  Kodolph,  rather  than  posaeesed  by 
tiutt  prince)  had  long  done  so,  and  had  the  right ;  for  the  mere 
aanctiion  of  a  weakly  establiahed  Gennan  potentate  anoh  as 
his  majesty  might  not  have  been  of  much  leel  utility,  when  an 
extended  reoQgnitioii  d  a  ewenaay  was  even  more  important  to 
*  the  BepoUic  than  the  leave  to  issue  one  on  her  own  aoeiMmt 
The  question  arises,  What  was  this  money  which  tiie  anciei^t 
Doges  issoed?  The  answer  must  he.  We  do  not  eertainly 
know. 

Tbp  Venetians,  from  the  sixth  to  the  innth  century,  entitled 
to  the  privilege  of  a  separate  mint,  bad  a  comparative  abundance 
of  moilels  before  them.  They  might  have  copied  and  improved 
the  Lombardic  types,  &s  Charleniague  did.  It  was  open  to  them 
to  imitate  the  ^ysantiiie  eoins»  like  the  Merovingian  moneyers ; 
or,  vrith  rsgud  to  the  old  Grsek  and  Soman  pieoes  in  all  metals, 
there  was  no  diffienlty  in  rqnodncii^  them  with  a  few  neoessszy 
ehanges  of  detail ;  and  it  was  almoat  impossible  that  such  repro- 
dnctions  should  have  heea  worse  than  the  efforts  of  the  Gauls 
and  the  Ikitons  in  the  same  direction.  But  what  course  was 
actually  pursued  remains  at  present  a  profound  mystery,  and  a 
series  of  coins  of  the  Franki«h  type  in  about  fifty-five  varieties 
from  the  time  of  Louis  le  Ih  i  H  tmiaire  to  that  of  Hein  y  IV.  or  V.— 
a  period  extending  over  nearly  two  centuries  und  a  hail — ^  appears 
to  be  the  whole  salvage  of  tons  upon  tons  of  metal  impressed 
with  reoogttised  ohazaeters  within  the  vei^ge  of  theDnoal  Bslaoefor 
a  dnration  ctf  time  moze.  than  equal  to  the  period  between  the  fiJl 
of  the  Heptarchy  and  the  rise  of  the  Tndors.  For  it  would  be 
imprudent,  we  apprehend,  to  oany  up  the  coinmencement  of  the 
consecutive  system  of  autonomous  co^nsge  bqrond  the  reign  of 
Dcmenigo  Morosini  (1148-56). 

These  coins  are  carefully  figured  and  descnlied  by  Count 
I'apadopoli  in  his  valuable  monograph:  SnW  origini  della  Vcneta 
Zmxi,  1882;  and  they  exhibit  a  slowly  progressive  development 

'  "Deelaravit  Duocni  Vcnotiarum  potcNtatom  lialxrc  fabrioandi  moBetlin,  Qllia 
ei  OonJiiitit  ftuti^uoo  Iiuoe«  hoc  ouutiiiUAtia  tempahbuK  i»erfeciMe." 
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toward  monetary  fiiitnnomy,  and  the  present  opp>ortuii!ty  may 
be  taken  of  noting  and  explaining  that  the  ajipeai  aiu  e  ut  this 
distinguished  and  enthnsiaatic  numismatist's  noble  work  on 
the  Coins  of  Vc7iiu,  1893-1 UOO,  is  so  exhaustive,  thai  it  renders 
more  than  a  general  view  superfluous  here. 

ITnder  a  demooitttic  govetimieiit  it  ia  eBpeoiall y  probabie  tbat^ 
the  patteruosioe  approved,  the  coin  was  nprodiioed  year  after  year 
inthont  material  altenitioii;  and  the  extant  speeunena  may 
represent  what  was  issued  during  the  ninth  and  following 
eentoiiee  by  hundreds  of  thooaanda.  The  demro  occupied  the 
f?ame  position  in  the  primitive  monetary  system  of  Venice  as  the 
denier  among  the  Franks  and  the  silver  pemi)  in  England.  It 
was  the  only  circuktiufj;  ni^um  in  Venice  till  the  twelfth 
century,  in  France  till  the  Carolingian  era,  and  in  England  till 
the  reign  uf  Edward  111.  But  m  all  these  countries,  though 
in  the  Bepublic  to  the  largest  extent,  a  great  amoonb  ef  pontine 
and  other  foreign  money  waa  freely  taken  in  payment;  and  we 
have,  hesideak  to  ooneider  that  the  mediK?Bl  system  of  taxation 
and  trade  had  a  tendeta^  to  retard,  rather  than  to  stimnlate,  the 
development  of  a  metallic  currency. 

The  translation  of  the  remains  of  St  Mark  to  Venice  took 
place  in  the  year  829.  From  thnt  dntf>  and  that  circumstance 
an  inference  has  been  drawn,  w1;n  ii  vve  shall  content  ourselves 
with  d^ribing  as  a  rather  bold  une.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  new  patron  saint  on  the  denaro, 
•  the  arrival  of  the  holy  relics  is  presumed  to  have  been  poatexior 

to  the  iasne  of  the  com,  or  in  other  words  the  dmairo  baa  been 
pronoonoed  dder  than  829.  In  this  snperior  antiquity  thwe  ia 
nothing  improbable ;  the  type  and  ohameter  themselvea  are  not 
BoflBcittitly  pronoonoed  or  distinctive  to  fix  its  origin  within  a 
century ;  but  the  argument  is  of  no  validity.  We  should  prefer 
to  descrilxi  the  piece  of  money  as  apparently  the  earlie.st  Venetian 
coinai^e  yet  discovered,  and  »us  the  only  tritppable  currency  in 
the  Kepublic  of  local  mintage  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth 
century. 

The  public  and  private  collections  of  England  and  the 
Continent  are  seldom  without  specimens  of  this  sort  of  demro, 
unmistakeably  emanating  from  a  Fxaoldah  or  Geiman  mint*  wiili 
the  name  d  the  reigning  prince  on  one  side  and  Vmmi  in  one  or 
two  lines  on  the  other.  These  pieces  are  generslly  accepted 
as  having  been  intended  for  the  Province,  rather  than  the 
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City,  of  Venioe^  are  pramuned  to  have  been  demri  specially 

strnrk  for  oiirrpney  in  the  peninsula  by  the  kings  of  Italy ; 
and  duritifi;  tlie  continuance  of  the  Carolingian  rule  there  they 
must  have  passed  habitually  through  the  hands  of  Venetian 
traders  and  travellers.  In  general  appearance  they  are  not 
dissimilar  from  Bome  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pennies;  but  they 
mors  immAdutefy  roaombie  in  &bric  nmoh  of  the  earlier 
imperial  monejr,  on  which  they  ware  donbden  modelled,  as 
well  as  the  antoiuBiunis  coinages  -of  Triestei  Aqoileiaillaiitixa,  and 
Genoa.  But  they  may  be  ssen  in  a31  thnr  modificationB  and 
▼arieties  in  the  Papadopoli  monogm|dL 

The  game  of  problems,  however,  is  not  quite  terminated. 
We  do  not  yet  come  to  firm  g^inid.  Schweitzer*  and 
Padovan*  have  included  in  tfu  ir  st  ries  two  billon  coins, 
one  of  eight,  the  other  of  ten  grains,^  with  the  name  of  one 
of  the  emperors  named  Henry  on  one  side,  and  of  the  ordinary 
imperial  type,  but,  whioh  is  surely  very  remarkable  and  speou" 
lative,  having  on  the  reverse  &  Uabotb  Yxmi  and  the  elBgy 
of  the  Saint  Both  wiitem  ssem  to  conoor  in  thinlring  that 
the  Henij  meant  is  Henry  IV.,  who  was  crowned  only  in 
1084k  Henry  III.  became  emperor  in  1039.  Whichever  it 
may  have  been,  the  date  might  be  the  same  within  about  fifty 
yenrs :  it  was  a  piece  stnieV  in  the  eleventh  century :  and 
with  every  desire  to  keep  within  cautious  limits,  we  shall  go 
80  far  as  to  add  a  belief  that  this  other  dnuirv  was  issued  at 
V^enice  for  circulation  in  the  Italian  territories  of  the  third  or 
fourth  Henry,  with  the  Imperial  name  as  a  mark  of  compliment^ 
aiy  distinction  and  the  name  of  the  tatelaty  saint  as  a  pioof  of 
local  ongin,  somewhat  on  the  same  principle  as  the  continental 
convoition-money  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  eif^teenth 
centtuy.  There  is  a  somewhat  analogous  case  in  a  coin  of  the 
same  epoch  struck  for  West  Frieeland.  There  the  name  of 
the  Emperor — Henry  III. — is  associated  with  that  of  Count 
Bruno  TIT. ;  Venice,  being  a  republican  government,  might  have 
preferred  the  introduction  of  the  tutelary  saint  Delepierre 
sijcaks  of  a  Count  of  Flanders  in  the  seventh  century :  but, 
at  any  rale,  the  provinces  of  the  Netlierlands  severed  them- 

^  Herie  dtUe  moneU  ajquil^ya  «  di  VmMgiu,  1848-&2.1 
S  Sommarto  delta  mmografia,  1866. 

'  The  weight  alightly  vaii*^  in  sitociraens  c<|uully  unworn,  the  |iro|>aration  of 
the  flaiu  of  metal  having  been  intjierfeot.  Of  coune,  Irictipu  aod  use  are  oUier 
powfflrM  afendes  in  the  dedine  from  the  Hint  standard. 
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selves  at  an  early  date  from  the  Grerman  yoke,  and  were  practi- 
cally as  independent  as  the  republic  herself.  Count  Papadopoli  * 
has  described  and  engraved  typas  of  the  Venetian  piece  with 
and  without  the  name  of  St.  Miuk,  Uu  Uie  whole,  Lhe  uuciunt 
coinage,  although  it  w«us  scanty  Iroru  a  moderu  point  of  view,  waa 
not  more  so  than  the  contemporary  coinage  of  such  countries  as 
Knglmd  and  Fnmee. 

Yettk  even  when  the  BepoUio  had  fidily  begun  to  ettaUaah 
iti  own  oouiags,  and  to  veduoe  the  opentiona  of  the  mint  to 
a  i^Btun  and  a  sGienoe,  the  piooeis  was  slow,  and  the  teanlts 
onimportant  The  currency  was  long  before  it  aoquiied  any  pro- 
portions or  volume.  The  truth  is,  that  the  denaro  continued  to 
be  the  staple,  if  not  the  sole,  metlium.  Just  as  the  English 
were  six  or  seven  rcuturies  without  posses-ning^  any  higher  de- 
Moiiiination  than  a  {Mjnuy  in  silver,  the  Venetiaiia  uitv  luuiically  re- 
produced the  denaro  from  geueraLiuu  to  generation,  and  relied,  for 
ooins  of  higher  value  and  in  the  nune  pieeioiia  metals,  on  the  apeoie 
wfaidi  oame  to  them  mote  or  km  ngnlarly  in  the  way  of  Imsineaa 
or  trihute,  from  varioua  diveetionak  and  whieh  waa  tadftly  lecpg- 
niaed  and  accepted.  The  moneys  of  all  oountriea  "were  probably 
at  one  time  by  sufferance  l^gal  tender ;  and  among  the  Italian 
republics  generally  the  coinage  was  apt  to  acquire  an  inter- 
national chjinicter.  A  ni'-rchant  merely  a.sked  in  payment  of 
his  floods  something  taiiij;ible  which  would  enable  him  t-o  go 
back  into  tin/  market  and  enter  into  new  purchases.  Thus  it 
happens  that  ai  ancient  documents  foreign  currency  is  mentioned 
just  as  familiarly  as  if  it  had  been  that  of  Venice  itaelt  At  the 
same  time,  preoan^ons  were  necessary  in  the  reoeption  of  more 
or  leas  considerable  sums  in  fiondgn  speoie,  to  secure  proper 
wei^^  and  genuine  money ;  and  ficom  a  rather  obsenrely  worded 
clause  in  the  ooionation-oath  of  Giaoomo  Tlepolo  (1229)  it  ia 
not  very  dangerous  to  infer  tibat  some  system  of  assay  waa 
rarried  on  by  a  department  of  the  Executive,  to  check  abuaea 
in  importations,  and  to  regulate  the  standard  at  home. 

In  the  remarkable  account  of  the  iwnefactions  ot  Fortunatus, 
Patriarch  of  Grade,  about  A.D.  825,  the  property  described  is 
estimated  by  romanati,  manemi  or  manam  (marks)  and  lihrcR, 
Of  these  three  denominatione,  the  fiiat  wia  simply  the  By^antinft 
aeiUdm  of  gold»  which  vazied  in  weight  and  value,  hut  may  he 
approximately  aet  down  aa  worth  ten  shiUingB  of  En^^Ush  money ; 

'  UMwa*^  r«M(sA>,  18M.   9m  ][«lBMiiti,      prMed  VaOte,  IMS,  f,  106. 
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from  tbe  coronatioii-oath  of  Tiepolo  (1229)  we  learn  that  the 
jeatrlj  tribute  from  V^glia  to  the  treasury  was  paid  in  lomaoati 
— the  ordinaiy  currency  of  the  locality.    The  mark  was  not  a 

coin,  but  money  of  account,  and  represented  about  13s.  4d.  Tlie 
libm,  named  so  oftf'n  by  Fortunatus,  must  he  interpreted  as  a 
measure  oi  weight, — there  was  no  money  so  called  at  that  period, 
or  till  very  long  after ;  and  where  we  see  some  costly  object 
appraised  by  the  patriarch  at  so  many  pounds,  it  is  to  be  con- 
dtided  that  they  were  pounds  of  eknari,  or  lire  di  piccoli,  unlees 
they  are  specified  as  being  of  gold,  in  which  case  an  equal  balk 
In  Oieek  aolidi  is  preaomably  implied. 

Ifnratori  speaks  of  JAhrae  Vmetieorum  as  currant  in  the 
middle  of  tbe  tenth  century;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  what 
they  were;  and  in  1088  we  meet  with  an  equally  vague 
reference  to  lih'ae  anri.  A  rlmiRe  in  the  coronation  -  oath  of 
1229  goes  a  step  farther,  m  referring  to  the  cloth  of  gold  to 
be  presented  by  a  new  Doge  to  the  Church  of  Saint  Mark, 
which  was  to  be  worth  twenty-five  pounds  of  denari  of  Venice 
(libne  denaiiorum  Venetiarum)  or  upward.  The  denari  might 
be  lai^  or  unaU;  but  the  oalonlatloii  waa  by  weight  or  in 
bullion.  The  Hbra  Vmdimrum  waa  not  a  ocnn.  The  dose 
intimacy  between  wdgbt  and  early  cunency  is  iUuatrated 
the  oncia  or  onm  of  some  European  States  aa  well  aa  of  Chili 
and  Peru,  the  pe»  of  South  America  in  genere,  the  pe$eta  cS 
Spain,  and  (to  a  certain  extent)  tind  drachma  and  o6otos  of  ancient 
and  modem  Greece. 

Of  foreign  money,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  enumerated, 
there  were  tliree  other  varieties,  which  Venice,  from  lack  of 
a  sufficient  supply  of  her  own  mauuiuctuie,  ackuowiedged  and 
accepted  during  tbe  earlier  centuries.  These  were  the  Arabic 
dirhem  of  silver,  which  convsniently  adapted  itself  to  cunent 
lequirements,  being  equal  to  two  Lombard  ot  Fnuddsh  dmari ; 
iihe  and  the  besant  or  l^sant   The  last  certainly,  if  not 

both  that  and  the  perpero,  existed  in  two  metals,  gold  and  silver ; 
and  it  is  particularly  noticeable  that  in  the  time  of  the  Doge 
Bomenigo  Contarini  (1043-71)  the  byzant  passed  commonly 
current  in  thp  Republic  on  Saturday  jimrket-days.  Whether 
this  was  the  gold  or  the  silver  piece  is  not  stated  i  perhaps  it 
was  both ;  and  we  may  observe  that,  in  the  important  treaty 
between  the  Kepublic  and  Armenia  in  1201,  the  byzant  is  the 
only  coin  named,  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  document  being 
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pratty  desrlj  bnllian,  like  the  three  hundred  poauds  which 

King  Tarqain  gave  for  the  Sibylline  Books,  and  the  silver 
which  the  patriaroh  Abraham  paid  for  his  field.    The  silver 

byzant  was  known  as  the  hjzantuis  alhus,  just  as  the  Venetians 
subsequently  had  their  quaUrhw  hianro  and  the  French  their 
hlanque.  In  the  phniseology  of  mediaeval  codices  and  deeds 
(Uba  firma  usually  aUmds  for  silver  or  bullion  currfiiry.  In 
the  sauic  inauuer  as  the  dmaro,  the  ^jerpero  wau  lieuled  also 
as  money  of  aeooont,  and  value  waa  oooaaioiiallj  iwliwilBted  by 
lim  di  perperi. 

With  leferenoe  to  the  right  of  oixculation  aooorded  on  Satur- 
d^ya  to  the  hyzant  of  one  or  both  metals,  it  is  perhaps  a  notion 
apt  to  occur  to  the  student  that  so  fiur  from  this  being  the  original 
form  of  the  privilege  or  licence,  it  was  probably  a  limitation  of  a 
wider  acceptance  or  recc^ition,  a  transition  from  a  general  to  a 
special  reception  of  the  coin  of  another  Government. 

In  addition  to  the  lira  or  libra,  regarded  as  a  measure  of 
weight,  and  the  other  artihcial  expedients  of  the  same  sort  already 
mentioned,  there  were  two  species  of  money  of  account  in  use, 
the  Ubra  grmorum  or  Hsra  di  grom,  and  the  IQira  parvulorum  or 
lira  dipieeoli,  In  a  work  giving  an  acoount  of  a  eale  of  galleys 
by  amstion  in  1332,  the  realised  values  are  uniformly  oompnted 
by  the  lira  di  grossi 

AU  these  devices  for  obviating  the  inconvenience  atisiiig  frcun 
a  scanty  currency  might,  however,  have  failed  to  provide  any 
adequate  remedy  for  the  evil,  if  trade  had  not  been  largely  con- 
ductf'd  on  a  basis  of  exchange,  and  payments  in  kind  had  not 
lung  remained  in  universal  vogue.  We  must  acquit  the  Venetians 
of  an  ignorance  of  bills  and  other  substitutes  for  cash,  when  such 
facilities  were  elsewhere  eigoyed  in  the  twdftb  or  thirteenth 
century ;  and  while  the  first  explicit  reference  to  such  matters  is 
as  late  as  1405,  the  passage  where  it  occurs  speaks  of  it  rather 
as  a  fiuniliar  principle  than  as  a  novelty  in  practice,  and  so  much 
so  that  we  have  an  actual  document  of  1326  immediately  belongs 
ing  to  Milan,  but  the  counterpart  and  sample  beyond  doubt  of 
thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands,  which  once  existed  up  and 
down  commercial  Europe.  It  is  in  the  subjoined  terms,  and 
points  to  a  practice  of  giving  six  mouths'  credit,  or,  as  it  is  now 
expressed,  of  drawing  at  six  months : — 

"  Pagate  per  questa  prima  letera  a  di  ix  Ottobra  a  Luca  de 
Poro,  lib.  xlv.   Sono  per  la  valuta  qui  da  Ifasca  Beno  al  tempo 
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81  pagate  e  ponete  a  mio  conta,  e  che  Christo  vi  guarde! 

Bonromo  de  Bonromd  de  Milano,  ix  de'  ^farzo,  1325."* 

Prior  to  lloG,  the  old  detiaro,  lirst  witlmnt,  and  then  with, 
the  name  of  the  patron  saint,  had  been  reintorced  by  a  second 
coin  representing  the  moiety  of  it,  the  dcnaro  minore  or  piccolo. 
This  new  piece,  which  some  have  confounded  with  the  marcuccio 
to  be  presently  noticed,  ime  of  billon,  and  weighed  from  eight  to 
ten  gninfl.  On  the  obvene  appears  a  cross,  with  tlie  pellets  in 
a  double  indented  oirde,  and  the  liigeiMl  n,  mavb.  dvz  (Bomenigo 
Moioaini) ;  the  reverse  exhibited  the  bust  of  St.  Mark,  with  the 
C^ry  or  nimbui  and  &  MABCTS  vbv.  The  circulation  of  denari 
was,  for  some  unknown  reason,  suspended  from  1205  tol268,  or 
at  least  no  examples  are  known  of  the  reigns  oomprised  witiiin 
those  years. 

Where  the  purchasing  power  of  money  is  extraordinarily 
great,  the  fractional  divisions  of  the  coinage  seem  to  be  almost 
infinitesimal.  In  the  reign  of  Sebastiano  Ziani  (1173-78),  the 
idea  waa  conceived  of  striking  the  quarhumih  or  dtnanM,  the 
fburth  part  of  a  denaro  pieeoto  and  the  eighth  of  the  grtmde.  This 
minute  piece  of  base  metal  weighed  five  or  six  giains,  and  had  on 
tbe  obverse  a  crosslet  in  a  double  drcle,  with  the  legend  c/:eb. 
Dvx,  and  on  the  reverse  a  second  crosslet  in  a  circle,  with 
.  MAKCv  rfi .  There  were  two  types  differing  in  the  points 
and  letters  ;  and  Urio  Malipiero,  Ziani's  successor,  issued  other 
varieties  ( 1 178-92).  These  pieces  led  to  endless  trouble  from  the 
difficulty  of  giving  change  in  small  transactions  or  the  tendency 
to  evade  it ;  and  numerous  cases  present  themselves  in  the  ofhcial 
registers  of  penalties  inflicted  on  tiadeemen  for  imposing  on 
customers  by  withholding  the  differenoe  or  part  of  it  This  was 
constantly  oocorring  down  to  the  fourteenth  century  or  later ;  and 
all  the  particulars  are  preserved.^  Tlie  punishment  was  not 
unfrequently  remitted,  where  the  culprit  was  poor  or  was  thought 
to  have  acted  inadvertently. 

But  the  first  clear  step  of  an  important  character  was  the  con- 
ception of  the  gr088o  during  the  administration  of  An  igo  or  Enrico 
i>andulu  (1192-1205).  It  was  of  fine  sQver,  weight  44  grains 
in  proof  condition,  and  of  Byzuntine  pattern,  it  was  the  proto- 
type of  €he  French  gros  and  the  EngHsb  groat,  and  was  origiDally 

>  We  liAvo  been  ohW^iA  nuunly  to  tdly  00  •  t*samAjilk\iu  KoIm  mid  Qutriu, 
more  than  possibly  &u  ioAccur&te  one. 

*  FkpMktpoli,  JToMlr  A'  Vamiot  ISM,  p.  63. 
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=  26  pirroh,  was  subsequently  raised  to  28  and  32  piccoli,  and 
eventual Iv  iiu>r^ed  in  the  (jrosRetto.  Its  value  in  English  com- 
putation wmi  about  5d  On  the  obverse  were  represented  the 
ereot  figures  of  the  Dqge  and  8t  Mftrk,  face  to  tlie  latter 
with  iho  hMm^  and  tendaring  tba  atandaid,  for  which  a  flag- 
pole doaa  dutj ;  the  legend  Bvx  H.  damool.  &  M.  ymiL  On 
the  reverse  the  Saviour  la  seated  on  %  decoiKted  throne  with  the 
glory.  His  right  Iiand  extended  in  the  act  of  benediction,  His  left 
holding  the  Goepeis,  with  ic  .  xa  Thie  handsome  coin  was 
also  known  as  a  matapan,  from  the  oape  of  that  name  between 
Zante  and  Ceri^'o  ;  and  the  origin  of  the  denomination  is  uncertain, 
unless  the  exigencies  att<?ndant  on  the  unexpectedly  protracted 
expedition  to  Uoustantinople  in  1202  led  to  the  local  labncation 
of  a  special  issue  for  immediate  use.  There  is  a  farther  difficulty 
aa  to  the  precise  date  at  which  the  gmtto  first  speared ;  for 
while  the  historian  Andrea  Dandolo  assigns  it  to  1194,  and 
Marino  Sannto  to  1192,  Maitino  da  Ganale,  who  lived  nearer  to 
the  ttme,  distinctlj  speaks  of  it  as  introdnced  to  pay  the  operatives 
engaged  in  the  preparations  for  the  voyage  to  the  East.  But  Da 
C'anale,  according  to  the  text  of  his  Chrovi'-h-  Imnded  down  to  «a, 
also  makes  Eurico  Dundolo  contemporary  with  the  ducat,  not 
coined  till  nearly  a  century  later,  and  aggravates  the  mistake  by 
describing  it  as  of  silver,^  in  which  metal  no  such  money  existed 
before  1559.  The  grosso,  wliich  had  a  run  of  at  least  two 
centuries  (we  have  qpecimena  struck  hy  the  Doge  Foscaii 
1423-&7),  with  its  divisiona  in  its  own  metal,  has  the  appearance 
of  having  heen  the  earliest  distinct  aim,  on  the  part  of  the  Hint, 
at  the  estehliahment  of  a  standard.  It  fluctuated  indeed  in 
weight  three  or  four  grains  under  successive  Dogss ;  but  it  was 
tar  from  being  so  irregular  and  capricious  as  the  groats  of  the 
English  Edwards.    There  was  not  the  same  inducement. 

The  word  derlinf;,  in  relation  to  the  coinage  and  currency,  is 
found  in  documents  ot  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
and  must  be  understood  to  import  standard  meUil  in  coutnidis- 
tinction  to  mixed  or  billon,  of  which  much  of  the  mediaeval  money 
was  composed.  The  pvm  or  mUapwi^  of  or  about  1192  was  the 
first  piece  which  can  be  said  to  have  heen  struck  of  a  fixed  weight 
and  fineness,  and  it  was  follovred  by  the  ducat  of  gold.  From 
1366  to  1 368  there  was  no  coinage  of  ji-om ;  and  when  it  was  re- 
sumed under  Andrea  Contarini  (1368-B2),  the  pattern  was  altered. 
>  Fkpidopoli,  JfeMtoift  VMota,  1893,  p.  8L 
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An  ezoeptioiuil  and  almoet  ixisupeiable  difficulty  ariaea  at 
tbia  time  and  stage  of  the  inquiry  in  r^eurd  to  the  identity  of 
the  soldo  specified  as  equivalent  to  eight  (lenari  grandi  in  the 
coronation  oath  of  1229  ;  and  the  question  directly  concerns  the 
ffrofvx)  immediately  under  notice,  l>ecause  it  is  open  to  conjecture 
or  hypothesis,  that  the  soldo  is  tlip.  Siime  as  that  more  usually 
known  under  the  other  name,  ami  that  the  sddim,  presently  to 
be  introduced,  was  the  moiety  uf  it  or  of  the  (jrosso,  otherwise  the 
laUt  toldo.  The  pdnt  !b»  ^t  no  ailver  ooln  aetuallj  recognized  aa 
a  JoMo  18  found  in  the  nnmiamatic  records  of  Venice,  and  jet  it  ia 
perfectly  poeaiUe  that  at  first,  and  down  to  1229,  the  denomina- 
tion more  genendly  known  as  a  grouo  may  have  been  accepted 
and  officially  described  under  the  other  term.  It  seems  to  be 
a  new  feature  in  the  argument,  lending  weight  and  likelihood  to 
such  a  view,  that  the  piece  made  current  in  or  about  1332  was 
christened  by  a  diminutive  importing  a  division  of  what  was 
familiar  as  a  s-o/zM  In  the  pages  of  a  work,  which  does  not 
aasunie  to  be  a  uumismatic  monograph,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  enter  into  further  details;  but  the  soldo  of  1229  and  the 
ordinary  grmo  axe  doubflesa  one  and  the  sama  It  atrikea  ua 
aa  aingular  that^  while  the  BepnUic  poaaeaaed  the  grom  and  the 
quarter  of  it,  it  did  not  atiike  the  half  till  ao  many  years  later ; 
for  Count  Fapadopoli '  apprises  us  that  the  denomination  was  first 
ordered  in  or  about  1332  ;  but  the  same  authority  statea  that  the 
public  records  are  imperfect  for  the  immediately  prior  years. 

Besides  tlie  r/rasHo,  Dandolo  deserves  the  honour  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  copper  cvirrency.  Somewhere  about  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century  the  Mint  coined  the  qtuUtriiw  or  fourth  of  the 
jrosso  ;  the  legends  E.  DADVL.  DVX,  and  cruciformly  within  a  circle 
the  four  letters  t  k  c  8  fof  Veweioi,  The  Qovemment  of  Pietro 
Gzadenigo  (1289-1311)  ordeired  a  double  quattrino  of  copper  or 
half-grosBO ;  but  we  hear  no  more  of  it  Of  oonrae,  unauocesaful 
trials  were  made  here  as  elsewhere,  and  were  not  repeated. 

The  successor  of  Dandolo.  Pietro  Ziani,  continued  during  hia 
reign  of  twenty-four  years  (1205-29)  to  strike  all  the  pieces  now 
in  circulation  ;  but  he  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  coinage  nothing 
but  a  small  copper  piece  called  the  uiarcuccio,  or  little  mark,  of 
five  or  six  grams,  with  a  cr«^  having  triangles  in  lieu  of  pellets 
in  the  angles,  and  the  legend  p.  z/a^i  J>v;Xy^3n  the  other  side 
occur  St  Mark  with  the  glory  in  a  douSte  cii^let  and  the  legend 
1  PapadopoU,  Mmids  cK  Kmmm,  1893,  p.  168. 
TOL.  n  40 
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CQ .  MABCT  CQ  YE.  Giacomo  Tiepolo  (1229*49)  issued  the  grosso 
in  two  states,  with  and  without  a  mint-mark ;  and  that  Taloable 

emblem  of  distinction  here  makes  its  first  appearance.  It  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  enclosiug  three  pellets  under 
the  mantle  of  the  enthroned  Christ,  Andrea  Contarini  (1368- 
81)  altered  the  pattern  by  placing  the  figui-e  of  the  Doge  in 
profile ;  and  his  i^uccessur  made  farther  changes. 

Beniero  Zeno  (1252-68)  made  an  experiment  of  an  entirely 
novd  kind ;  for,  as  a  companion  to  the  sflm  grouo,  he  piodnoed 
one  in  copper  of  40  grains,  with  the  Doge's  name  and  &  m.  vivcn 
on  one  side,  and  the  usual  seated  efiOg^r  of  the  Saviour  on  the  other. 
In  the  field  to  the  left  is  a  small  globe,  which  may  he  a  mint-mark. 
Zeno  also  struck  the  silver  grosso  in  six  types,  weighing  from 
38  to  40  grains,  and  the  next  Doge  coined  one  of  40^.  But  the 
copper  grosso  does  not  seeTii  to  have  met  with  favour ;  though  it 
was  luri'pr  thnn  the  sIIvpt  {  luce,  and  varied  in  other  respects,  the 
similarity  oi  (ieiioiiiitmiKni  made  it  in  an  illiterate  age  perhaps  too 
open  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  plater,  and  it  was  permitted  to  drop. 

Thn^  however,  toward  the  dose  of  the  thirteenth  oentury, 
the  BepubUc  found  herself  provided  with  a  cunency  in  salver, 
ooipper,  and  billon.  It  was  reserved  for  Giovanni  Danddio  (1280' 
89)  to  venture  a  step  farther,  and  to  meet  the  increased  demand 
for  money,-  owing  to  the  development  of  trade,  by  striking  the 
famous  Ducat  in  1284.  After  the  removal  of  the  Mint  to  the 
Giudecca,  which  in  the  Venetian  dialect  was  called  Zecca^  the  ducat 
was  better  known  as  the  zrcrhino ;  but  we  shall  presently  find  that 
the  Government  of  a  later  day,  in  addition  to  the  zecchino  or 
sequin,  put  in  circulation  a  gold  ducat  of  a  quite  different  type. 

nie  ooin  of  Dand<do  waa  of  fine  and  pure  gold,  and  was 
equivalent  to  98.  5d.  Of  money  of  Venice  it  originally  repre- 
sented 20  (eubeequently  raised  to  24)  silver  grossL  In  its 
character  it  dis^dayed  no  prodigaH^  of  invention,  following  veiy 
much  the  same  lines  as  the  grosso.  On  the  obverse  we  see  tiie 
Doge  in  costume,  kneeling  before  the  patron  saint,  who  delivers 
to  him  the  banner,  with  tlie  legend  10.  dandvl.  and  s.  M.  vknetl 
The  reverse  portriiys  the  Saviour  full  length,  in  a  stellated  oval, 
with  the  niinhus,  His  right  hand  extended  as  usual,  and  His  left 
holding  the  Gospel.    The  legend  is  SIT.  T.  XPS.  dat.  q.  tv.  rsgis. 

I8T1.  DVCAT  * 

*  In  Latin  doonments  the  w««i  it  oompted  into  «MAa. 

*  SU  TOit  CftrU^  dMiH^  fiMM  In  regit,  itU  Dmimt» 
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like  the  gioaao,  tbe  ducat  shewed  a  tendency  to  copy  the 
Byzantine  style  of  art,  and  in  feet  the  moneTSr  had  doubtless 

before  him  as  a  model  or  point  of  departure  the  earliw  coin. 
The  long  familiarity  of  the  Republic  with  the  Greek  currency 
prepared  those  who  presided  over  such  matters  to  borrow  the 
patterns  and  ornaments  engrnftod  by  tlmt  nation  on  the  imperial 
coinage  of  Rome.  In  the  figure  c)f  the  i>oge,  an  he  appears  in  an 
attitude  of  genuflection,  the  portrait  is  purely  conventional ;  l)ut 
it^  as  well  as  that  of  the  Redeemer,  suffered  an  essential  change 
in  the  time  of  Andrea  Daadolo  (1342-54),  under  whom  also  the 
Ducal  bonnet  or  berretta  first  assumed  the  shape  of  the  como. 
That  rather  fiunOiar  headdress  dated  from  the  ninth  century,  and 
had  been  originally  presented  to  the  Doge  Tradenigo  by  the 
nuns  of  San  Zaccaria.  The  value  of  the  piece  was  nowhere 
expressed :  the  probability  is  tliat  it  was  proclaimed,  as  usual,  by 
cry.  But  its  peculiar  freedom  from  alloy,  and  the  strict  main- 
tenance of  the  standard,  procured  for  this  as  for  all  the  other 
sterlinjT  luuiiey  of  the  Republic,  in  connnon  with  that  of  Florence 
and  Verona,  an  immeuHe  celebrity  and  circulation  throughout  the 
Peninsula  and  throughout  the  w«»ld.  Sueh  ademand  necesBitated 
a  large  annual  issue ;  in  or  about  1420  it  ia  said  to  have  been  a 
million  in  ducats  alone,  of  which  the  greater  part  was  exported. 
Yasco  da  Gama  found  the  ducat  current  at  Calicut  in  Malabar. 
Bruce  saw  it  in  Abyssiniai  It  is  still  occasionally  disooTend 
in  Egypt.  But  the  reconversion  into  bullion  and  other  causes 
have  rendered  the  whole  series  of  ancient  ducats  more  or  less 
scarce,  especially  in  fine  preservation  and  of  certain  reigns.  They 
occur  sparingly  even  in  Italy ;  elsewhere  thoy  are  seldom  seen. 

There  is  a  sequin  of  Pierre  d'AmbuiiSon,  Grand  Master  of 
Rhodes  (1476-1503)  which  is  a  copy  of  that  of  Venice,  except 
that  St  John  ia  substituted  for  St  Mark.  The  Republic  so  far 
bade  as  1423  had  intunated  its  displeasure  at  this  praotice,  which 
was  not  confined  to  cme  locality  or  Power.  Kor  waa  Rhodes  the 
earliest  offender.  In  1357  a  oommunioation  was  addressed  to 
the  Signore  of  Mytilene  by  the  Genoese,  at  the  instailoe  of  Yenioe, 
remonstrating  with  him  for  the  output  of  a  gold  type  resembling 
that  of  the  Republic,  but  of  inferior  standard.  In  1370  the 
Government  of  Venice  insisted  on  the  discontinuance  of  this 
piracy  by  the  authorities  at  Ephesus.  Other  places  whence 
i^ued  about  the  same  period  these  more  or  less  inferior  copies 
were  Chisienaa,  Scio,  and  Pera ;  and  at  a  later  period  the  Prince 
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of  Dombes  in  France  added  himself  to  the  roll  of  culprits  and 
incurred  the  reproof  of  the  Doge.  All  these  imit<xtions  surely 
regarded  the  general  acceptance  of  the  Venetian  original  rather 
than  its  artistic  merit.  They  led  the  Government  in  1447  to 
make  a  regulation  that  the  engravers  at  the  Mint  should  be 
reetricted  to  Venetian  citizeuB  by  way,  at  lea*t,  of  modifying  the 
abnaa   Ihere  woe  «veik  IndiBo  eontrefofonL 

The  Gauls  and  Britons  had  strook  gold  coins  at  a  xemote 
epoch,  some  in  grotesque  imitation  ot  the  Gzeek  staters,  odieis  in 
the  later  Boman  taste.  Specimens  exist  not  only  of  pieces  in 
the  same  metal  issued  by  the  ordw  of  the  Merovingian  djnuty 
in  France,  hut  of  a  similar  type  struck  in  Holland,  Gennany, 
and  niRny  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  Sicily,  the  Norman  Duke 
of  A|)ulia,  I-ioger  II.,  introduced  about  1150  A.D.  a  gold  coinaj^e, 
suggested  by  that  of  the  Arabs ;  and  in  the  same  or  following 
century  the  German  prmces  Henry  VI.  and  Frederic  11.  ytiuck  the 
augusUde  and  its  half  on  the  model  of  the  Boman  imperial 
toUdu  We  have  also  the  gold  money  of  Louis  IX.  (1226-70) 
and  the  so-called  gold  penny  of  Heuy  IIL  of  England  (1216-72), 
but  both  are  probaUy  posterior  to  the  Florentine  pieo&  It  may 
well  be  doubted,  t^ain,  if  otiier  of  these  had  much  width  of  circula- 
tion, or  were  in  general  use ;  the  English  one  is  ordinarily  treated 
as  an  unpublished  essay;  while  the  Venetian  ducat  of  1284, 
which  a  great  commercial  people  would  have  at  once  the  means 
of  applying  to  practical  purposes,  and  which  had  been  long  a 
want,  may  be  entitled  to  i*ank — ^after  the  JUyrino  d'  aro  of  Florence, 
which  claims  a  priority  of  about  thirty  years  (1252),  and  which 
was  equally  designed  as  a  piactteal  trading  medium — as  the 
oldest  gold  currency  established  in  mediaeval  Europa  In 
1313,  when  the  Bepublio  paid  the  Holy  See  a  sum  fay  way  of 
indemnity,  the  pontificsl  Goremment  stipulated  that  it  should  be 
delivered  in  Tuscan  currency.  But  in  1422  the  Florentines  un- 
successfully attempted  to  procure  the  acceptance  in  Egypt  of  their 
own  gold  florin  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  Venice,  pleading 
that  of  tlie  two  pieces  it  was  slightly  the  heavier  and  finer. 
Twenty  years  later  they  practically  retracted  this  declaration 
by  issuing  ducats  of  Venetian  weight  for  tlieir  Oriental  trade. 
Tta  Tuscan  coin,  however,  was  not  usually  received  on  Uie  same 
footing;  and  did  not  obtain  the  same  universal  recognition  as  the 
ducat,  which  strikes  one  as  more  anali^gous  to  its  distant  proto- 
type in  one  sense,  the  Lydian  heavy  stater  of  Phoniioian  weight 
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An  mflnential  motive  in  preBerving  tbe  standaid  waa 
successful  competition  with  the  (Mental  cmrendee  in  tbe  nine 

metal,  which  were  generally  of  great  purit}*. 

With  the  exception  of  a  double  quattriiio  of  copper,  or  mezzo- 
grosso,  with  the  name  of  the  Doge  Pietro  Gradenign  (1  289-1311), 
the  Mint  paused  a  little  after  its  introduction  oi  tlie  zecchino ; 
nor  was  it  till  the  administration  of  Francesco  Dandolo  (1328-39), 
that  the  Veuetiau  moneyers  reproduced  the  old  forms  in  a  new 
combination  in  the  9oldii«o  of  iOver»  alao  the  mdefy  of  tbe  grosso, 
and  tiie  pieoe,  to  whieb  aUnaion  haa  already  been  made.  On  the 
obveroe  the  Doge  with  the  bonnet  on  bia  bead,  and  th^  atandaid 
in  band,  encircled  by  the  legend  fra.  dan  dvlo  dvx.  On  the 
reverse,  St.  Mark  as  usual  A  second  and  distinct  type,  which 
was  popularly  called  the  cenogJielo,  represents  the  Doge  kneeling, 
and  on  the  other  side,  in  lieu  of  the  saint,  the  lion  rampant 
holds  the  flag-pole  in  his  claw :  the  legend,  makcvs  veneti. 
Tlie  numismatists  allege  that  these  pieces  lliu mated  between 
22  and  10^  grains;  hut  the  truth  is  that  this  wide  discrepancy 
has  reeulted  from  testing  specimens  in  different  states ;  and  the 
old  Venetian  money  has  descended,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  &x 
from  satiafiMtory  condition.  The  aoldino  is  almoat  undoubtedly 
the  moiety  of  the  piece  which  we  sometimes  find  deaciibed  aa  the 
soldo ;  and  as  mention  of  the  latter  occurs  in  a  State  paper  of 
1229  and  in  other  documentSt  it  may  be  reasonably  snraiised  that, 
as  in  a  few  other  niRos,  the  original  issues  have  perisiied,  more 
especially  as  the  very  Doge  (Arrigo  Damlolo,  1192-1205),  who 
published  the  grosso,  also  ])ubli8hed  the  quattrino  or  fourth  of  it. 
It  is  perhaps  fair  to  question  whether  the  aoldino  was  ever  struck 
otherwise  than  in  silver,  although  Schweitzer  seems  to  draw  a 
(Uatinction  between  the  <»ig$nal  piece  and  a  later  one,  which  h6 
spedfiee  aa  the  toldiiiio  di  argmto.  The  only  difference  may  have 
been  in  the  smaller  proportion  of  alloy. 

Possessing  abeady  the  double  quattrino  and  the  soldino,  tbe 
Government  imder  Andrea  Dandolo  (1342-54)  thought  ^per  to 
create  a  third  equivalent  for  the  mezzo-grosso  in  a  silver  coin 
called  the  mczzanino,  weighing  14  grains  and  a  fraction.  On  tlie 
obverse  we  have  the  Doge,  St,  Mark,  and  the  tlag-i)olc ;  but  the 
reverst,  shews  a  slight  stroke  of  originality  in  the  figure  of  ('hrist 
rising  from  the  tomb,  with  the  legend  XPS.  RKS  vresit.  Xiie 
ndot-mark  in  one  example  is  a  sword.  But  the  same  Doge 
sanctioned  aeveral  varieties  of  tbe  mezsanino  after  ite  original 
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iame  in  1346,  with  digtingniBhing  niint-iiur]u»  and  in  1354  the 
ooin  of  the  Doge  IVanoeeco  Dandolo  was  zeprodneed  with  technical 
alterationa  under  the  name  of  the  aoldiiio  nuovo. 

The  copper  groaso  had  hem  a  failure,  and  did  not  remain  in 
droolation;  its  phwe  was  successively  supplied  by  the  double 
quattrino,  the  soldino  or  soldo,  and  the  mezzanino :  the  first  in 
copper,  the  two  Intter  in  the  same  metal  as  the  grosso  itself.  But 
Andrea  Dandolo  seems  lo  have  approved  oi  a  second  trial  piece  in 
the  shape  of  a  ducat  in  copper  of  30  grains.  The  experiment  was 
perhaps  not  carried  out,  and  the  specimen  which  exists  is  presumed 
to  have  heen  one    the  pattema  snhmitted  to  the  Government 

Asanming  that  the  Mint  at  Yenioe  waa  a  permanent  and  distinct 
branch  of  the  administration  firom  the  twelfth  century,  it  had 
been  at  work  at  the  time,  which  our  narrative  has  reached, 
about  tiiree  hundred  years.  It  seeins  that  dissatisfaction  was  now 
beginning  to  make  itself  felt  at  certain  irregularities  in  the 
processes  of  coinin<^  and  in  the  adjustment  of  the  weij^ht  of  pieces ; 
and  the  Government  treated  it  as  a  public  scandal  that  the 
currency  should  be  suffered  to  deteriorate  in  character  or  decline 
fruui  the  original  standard.  It  is  interesting  to  mark  such  a 
solicitude,  but  on  the  part  of  a  mercantile  ocmtmnnity  which  had 
lilted  itself  to  the  height  of  power  and  renown  nothii^  ooald  be 
more  nataral  or  more  sagadons.  On  the  11th  November  1467 
a  decree  was  promulgated  agsinst  this  evil,  shewing  that  the  Uame 
rested  not  with  the  moneyers,  but  with  the  workmen  and  over- 
seers at  the  Mint,  who  neglected  the  instructions  delivered  to 
them,  for  the  verification  of  the  weight  and  alloy. 

The  business  of  the  Mint  at  the  end  of  the  fourlt'enth  cen- 
tury began  to  grow  heavy  and  respou8ible.  Even  when  no  new 
dies  were  in  preparation,  the  ordinary  issues  of  coins  in  standard 
use  from  year  to  year  were  sufficient  to  keep  a  lai^  staff  in 
employment,  more  partHSularly  at  a  period  when  the  vaiioos 
processes  were  not  very  expeditions.  It  is  said  that  in  1423  the 
yearly  coinage,  independently  of  a  million  gold  ducats,  extended 
to  800,000  pieces — a  total  of  nearly  two  millions.  When, 
therefore,  we  have  to  traverse  six  reigns  (1354-83)  without 
meeting  with  anything  fresh  to  report,  one  is  not  to  conclude  that 
the  moneyers  were  idle  The  Doge  Celsi,  who  sat  on  thp  throne 
from  1361  to  1365,  although  he  apparently  added  nothmg  to 
the  numismatic  series,  often  gave  a  morning  to  the  Mint,  where 
he,  no  doubt,  invariably  foimd  a  scene  of  interesting  activity. 
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A  billon  piece,  called  tlie  grossetto,  and  resembling  Ihe  groeso 
(wliidi  it  seems  to  have  supplanted)  in  character  and  design,  but 
having  on  the  remse  the  legend  tibi  lavs  t  globu,  made  its 
fixst  appeanmoe  under  the  Doge  Teniero  (1383-1400);  and  at 
a  ]ater  period  we  find  the  half-grosaetto  <1523-38)i  The 
grossetto  wei^ied  nine  carats.  A  triple  grossetto,  which  is  said 
to  exist,  is  supposed  to  be  an  essay ;  but  such  an  inference  seems 
to  have  no  better  foundation  than  its  nllegcd  uniqueness.  The 
puriilo  or  dcnaro  had  been  continued  under  the  majority  of  reigns 
;  iin  r  the  twelftli  century.  In  1442  we  first  find  the  bagaUim 
m  biil(jn  for  some  of  the  provinces. 

The  inconvenience  of  possessing  no  currency  iuteimediate 
hetween  the  groeso,  wortii  a  few  pence,  and  the  dnoat  nrast^  at 
the  same  time,  have  socm  been  Halt;  and  Francesco  Foscari 
(1423-57)  strode  two  types  of  a  silver  coin  equal  to  eight  mMi 
or  soldini,  styled  a  grossone.  On  the  obverse  the  Doge  Stands 
with  the  national  banner  in  his  hand :  the  legend,  FRAMCraovs 
FOSCARI  Dvx.  The  Tovov^t'  Ims  a  full-faced  T)\ist  of  the  Evangelist, 
and  SANCTTS  MABCVs  vicNSTX.  lu  the  secoud  variety  the  Doge 
kneels. 

Two  pieces  of  money  which  possess  a  rather  s})ecial  interest 
are  the  yazzetia  and  goAzetiiiw.  The  latter,  which  it  may  appear 
justifiable  to  treat  as  the  later  introduction,  is  said  to  have 
originated  daring  the  dogeship  of  Leonardo  Loredano  (1601- 
21) ;  bat  Bomanin  states  that  the  gaisetta  itself  was  not  strock 
prior  to  1528.  At  first  of  billon  or  a  low  stmdaid  of  silver,  it 
degenerated  into  a  roughly  struck  copper  coin  of  two  values,  the 
gazsdta  and  doubh  gazzetta,  and  the  name  is  so  far  remarkable  that 
it  lent  itself  to  the  synouyiTioni?  periodical  new^^-sheet  which 
spread  over  Europe,  representing,  no  doubt,  the  price  of  issue. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  true  date  of  birth  of  the 
gaizdtiiio,  it  m  eminently  probable  that  the  gazzetta  preceded  it. 

The  numismatic  annals  of  Venice  resemble  a  stream  which, 
in  its  earlier  coorae  sluggish  and  nanow,  expands  into  a  swift 
and  broad  torrent  We  are  arriving  at  a  time  when  an  extra- 
ordinarj  development  took  place  in  the  cunencj  of  the  BepubUo, 
and  the  Venetian  coinage  was,  within  a  ah<Nrt  period,  to  manifest 
a  variety  and  profusion  strangely  contrasting  with  the  indigence 
of  former  days  and  with  the  advised  <«implicity  of  modem 
monetary  economy.  But  in  the  absence  of  paper,  and  with  the 
constant  demand  for  heavy  amounts  in  specie  to  pay  troops  and 
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meet  the  unceasing  expenses  of  the  Arsenal,  the  pamllel  employ- 
ment of  several  coins  of  large  and  nenrly  ideutical  clenouiinatious 
becomes  tolerably  intelligible,  ami  where  the  value  was  expressed 
on  the  face  ui  liie  piece,  as  in  a  few  exceptional  cajbea,  uut  pailicu- 
larly  inooiiveiiieiit  at  the  time.  For  ii8»  however,  the  Yenettan 
coiDage,  as  we  gradually  adTanoe  bejond  the  Middk  Ages  and 
approaeh  the  sixteeEth  eentuiy,  becomes  latlier  complicated  and 
perplexiiigi  It  win,  on  the  whole,  be  better  to  content  ounelvea 
with  a  general  survey  of  the  subject,  and  to  refer  to  Count  Papa* 
dopoli,  Schweitzer,  and  the  other  monographers  those  who  desire 
to  follow  all  the  technical  rainutm' ;  for  Venetian  numismatic 
science  at  present  constitutes  a  not  very  small  library  in  itself. 

As  regards  the  form  given  the  legends  on  the  money,  we 
observe  that  at  first  there  was  no  indication  on  the  face  of  coins 
that  they  were  destined  for  the  city  of  Venice,  and  not  for  the 
province  of  Venetia.  The  earliest  movement  in  the  dirsction  of 
localising  the  cnnenoy  and  denoting  its  actual  sootce  was  the 
inswtion  of  the  name  of  the  patron  saint  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  Emperor  for  the  time  being.  During  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  coituries  a  few  pieces  of  small  module  ocvxir  with  the 
Christian  name  of  the  reigning  Doge  abbreviated  in  lieu  of  the 
imperial  title,  as  V.  Miclu.  Dux,  Sch.  Dux,  Avro.  Dux,  or  Eiiric. 
Dm:,  for  A'itali  Michieli  II.,  Sebastiano  Ziani,  Orio  Malipiero,  and 
Enrico  Dandolo ;  hut  although  such  an  expression  is  commonly 
employed  in  public  documents,  the  coinage  never  exliibiled  the 
Dei  OraHd  introduced  into  nearly  aU  the  monetary  systems  of 
Europe  fitom  the  ninth  century. 

The  activity  of  the  Ifint  may  be  ssid  to  have  had  its  real 
commencement  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
copper  ha^iaiimo  and  doppio  hagattino  of  copper  and  the  silver 
lira,  which  were  ushered  into  the  world  with  a  well-executed 
likeness  in  profile  of  Nicolo  Trono  (1471-73),  were  the  earliest 
attempt  to  transfer  to  the  coinage  a  realistic  and  professed 
resemblance  of  the  reigning  Doge.  The  lira  was  an  important 
step  in  the  direction  of  making  the  silver  (  (jinage  more  compre- 
hensive ;  it  represented,  approximately  at  least,  the  moiety  of  the 
grosaone.  But  the  usage  of  giving  a  portrait  of  the  Doge  in  office 
on  the  money  was  soon  suparseded  by  another  less  obnoxious  to 
the  oligarchical  taste.  After  the  death  of  Trono,  the  only  reign 
in  which  the  experiment  had  been  permitted,  a  decree  of  the 
Great  Council  forbad  its  ftfther  continuance.   Yet  not  only  is 
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the  likeness  of  the  reigning  Doge  said  to  be  discernible  in  the 
small  kneeling  figiire  on  the  serp/ins  and  other  pieces  tliroughout 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centurie-s,  but  in  the  (/rosso  of  the 
second  type  of  Francejjco  Foscari  (142.'i-57);  and  in  an  osella 
of  Francesco  Moroeini  tfi>e  FcU/po)iemn  (1688-94)  the  Heated 
object  at  tlie  top  of  tibe  oolimm  certainly  aeems  to  be  int^ided 
for  a  porttait  The  rcpugoaaoe  of  the  ariatoctatic  Government, 
howerer,  was  probably  awakened  bj  the  presentation  of  the 
features  of  the  chief  magiBtrate  in  tiie  same  prominent  manner  as 
those  of  the  heads  of  professed  monarchies.  It  did  not  interfiare 
with  a  few  caseSy  where  the  Serenissimo  transferred  his  lineaments 
to  a  medal,  which  might,  in  common  perhaps  with  the  otelia, 
have  been  viewpd  as  outside  strict  political  lines. 

The  mczza-inc  coined  during  the  governnient  of  Nicolo  Mar- 
oello  (147 3-74 j  was  christened  the  marcello ;  and  again,  on  its 
reissue  by  Pietro  Mocenigo  (1474-76),  the  lira,  which  had  passed 
under  the  name  of  the  lira  became  popularly  known  as  the 
moeen^o.  The  mamdh  pieeented  on  the  obverse  the  D<^  on  his 
knees  aooepting  the  standard,  and  on  the  reverse  Christ  on  a 
(ahrone  of  a  more  richly  decorated  character  than  beforOi  The 
kgend  was  also  changed.  Schweitiar  quotes  four  types;  it 
appears  to  have  been  known  under  the  same  name  as  late  as 
1509.  A  somewhat  later  Doge,  Marco  Barbarigo  (1485-86) 
issued  a  copper  sesino  pf  25  grains,  but  \rithout  a  portrait,  and 
we  soon  meet  (1486-1  ^OJ)  with  a  half-niarcello  struck  tor  the 
colonies.  It  is  a  curious  ciixiunuitance  that  at  this  date  the 
aocumnlation  of  very  small  coins  of  conespondiDgly  trifling  valnes 
had  led  to  a  practice^  obviously  prone  to  abuse,  of  carrying 
specified  amounts  of  such  money  in  purses  w  eortoeei',  whereon 
the  sum  inside  was  recorded  in  writing,  and  offering  the  collection 
as  it  stood  in  payment  without  inquiry  by  the  recipient,  as  we 
accept  a  bag  of  gold  or  silver  from  our  bankers.  Such  a  plan 
seems  in  1458  to  have  l>een  tried  sufficiently  long  to  prove  to 
the  authorities  the  expediency  of  its  disallowance. 

Agostino  Barbarigo  (1486-1501)  added  tlie  bezzo  or  qua  I  trino 
bianco  of  silver,  the  moiety  of  the  soldino  (one  of  the  most  popular 
pieces  current  in  Yenice)  and  the  fourth  of  the  old  grosso  or 
matapan.  Its  obverse  ofifered  nothing  beyond  the  hackneyed 
flag'pole  with  the  kneeling  Boge  and  the  upright  Saint,  and  on 
the  reverse  side  Christ  erects  with  the  new  legend  Lm  Tm  Sou. 
The  most  curious  feature  in  connection  with  this  piece,  however,  is 
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the  rninnr^e  of  multiples  of  it  in  silver,  distinguished  as  Da  Quattro, 
Da  Otto,  Da  Dodici,  and  Da  SaUci,  whicli  must  have  assisted  in 
makincr  the  currency  Rtill  more  intricate  than  before.  Tn  the 
time  of  Leonardo  Loreduno  (1501-21)  the  idea  seemh  to  have 
occurred  of  issuing  the  half  of  tlie  gold  sequin  of  128-^.  The 
quarter  did  not  come  into  use  till  1577-78,  and  is  a  piece  of  the 
mest  chametor,  although  specimens  belonging  to  the  latest  era  of 
the  fiepublic  survive  both  of  that  and  the  half  sequin.  The  legend  on 
the  levene  is  altered  to  J^A»»XBvJf«M^  The  half  and  quarter 
sequin  represented  in  modem  English  money  about  4s>  9d.  and 
the  moiety.  Under  Andrea  Gritti  the  Mint  produced  a  remarkable 
novelty  in  a  f^cndo  or  crown  of  gohl  and  its  half,  in  addition  to 
the  sequin  and  half  sequin  already  in  exisUmce.  The  new  pieces 
were  possibly  suggested  by  tlie  French  ecu  and  demi-teu;  they 
were  worth  6  lire,  10  soldi,  and  the  moiety  respectively.  These 
newcomers  were  not  designed  for  commercial  purposes,  but  for 
the  pay  of  troops  and  other  general  matters,  as  they  fell  below 
the  stuidard  of  tiie  dncat ;  the  sendo  and  its  half  did  not  extend, 
however,  over  more  tiiuoi  two  or  three  reigns^  and  examples  are  of 
peooliar  rarity ;  yet  after  a  long  interval  the  dofpin  of  gold,  equal 
to  two  of  these  scudi,  made  its  appearance  (1618-23).  The 
doppia  was  in  fact  a  double  crown,  and  was  estimated  at  about 
1 2  lire.  Tt  was  the  highest  denomination  ever  in  regular  use. 
In  the  return  of  the  expenses  of  the  Venetian  diploniatic  repre- 
sentative in  France  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
some  of  the  amounts  are  set  down  iu  (loppie. 

Since  the  launch  of  the  ffrossone,  a  piece  of  eight  soldini,  in 
1429,  the  BepuUiG  had  hitherto  made  little  progreas  in  the  silver 
eurrenu^.  A  coin  representing  about  three  shillings  in  modem 
English  money  was  still  the  largest  piece  known  in  this  metaL 
But  during  the  government  of  HierODimo  Priuli  (1559-67)  came 
into  existence  the  ducat  of  silver,  worth  124  soldi,  or  6  lire, 
4  soldi,  the  half  of  it,  and  the  quarter.  The  need  of  affording 
ampler  facilities  for  commercial  and  other  monetary  transactions 
vras  at  last  tinding  a  response.  The  Mint  did  not  rest  here,  for 
a  few  years  later  (1571)  it  brought  out  the  giustina  of  silver, 
valued  at  eight  lire  or  ICO  soldi,  and  its  divisions,  and  ere  long 
(1685-96)  snoeeeded  the  giustuia  minors  corresponding  in  value 
with  the  silver  ducat,  the  half  and  the  quarter.  The  Doge 
MsnDo  Orimani  (1695-1606)  added  to  these  mediums  the  mtdo 
di  enee  of  140  soldi,  and  his  two  immediate  suGoessors  (1606-12) 
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comjdeted  this  extensiTe  series  by  n  new  variety  of  silver 
zecchino  current  for  ten  lire,  with  its  divisions  (1606>15).  The 
sixteenth  century  may  thns  be  regarded  as  the  epoch  at  which, 
above  all  others,  Venice  provided  herself  with  a  metallic  currency 
eclipsing  in  richness  and  capability  anything  of  the  kind  achieved 
before  or  since.  The  only  supplementary  feature  in  the  numis- 
matic  chronicle  was  the  substitution  (1606-12)  of  a  gold  ducat 
diverging  in  design  and  dnmrnfemioe  from  the  original  sequin  of 
1284.  It  was  a  broader  and  thinner  piece  of  analogpus  l^pe 
and  identical  weight;  the  aice  is  prscisely  that  of  an  English 
sovereign.  The  groond  for  the  change  is  not  obvious ;  bat  the 
Venetian  Zecca  was  evidently  partial  to  new  experiments,  and 
besides  the  productions  which  were  admitted  into  eircidation, 
Schweitzer  and  others  record  numerous  trial-pieces  or  patterns, 
which  found  their  way  into  private  cabinets,  but  were  not  adopted 
by  Llie  Executive.  Of  these  f.s.svj7/.s  France  has,  in  the  same  way, 
the  honour  of  possessing  a  singularly  large  assemblt^^e,  submitted 
by  her  own  Mint  for  approbation,  and  ultimately  abandoned. 

The  silver  ducat  of  1659-67  exhibited  Saint  liark  on  the 
obverse,  seated,  and  tendering  the  standard  to  the  Doge,  while  on 
the  reverse  occurs  the  winged  lion  passant  with  the  Gospel  in  his 
fore-claw.  The  silver  giustina  (1578-85)  presented  the  patron 
saint  and  the  Doge  on  the  obverse,  but  on  the  other  side,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  annals  of  the  coinaj^e,  wc  meet,  with  a  complete 
novelty  in  the  standing  figui'e  of  St.  (Jiustiua  and  the  lion 
reposmg  at  her  feet,  with  the  legend  AIemor.  Ero.  Tui.  Tvstlna. 
Virgo,  in  gratefid  reference  to  the  Battle  of  Lepauto,  fought  on 
Saint  Justina's  Day  (October  7),  1571.  There  was  a  certain 
nnusiial  originality  again  in  the  treatment  of  the  two  othfif  heavy 
silver  pieoes^  whieh  have  just  been  mentioned  as  belonging  to 
the  same  period ;  tiie  gwttinM  fwuiorc,  which  was  reckoned,  like 
the  silver  ducat,  at  124  soldi,  and  which  bore  on  one  dde  the 
erect  figure  of  the  saint  from  whom  it  derived  its  name,  and  the 
snido  di  eroce,  which  passed  for  140  soldi.  The  latter,  which 
balanrp?;  in  the  scales  about  5s.  6d.  in  modern  English  nirrency, 
bears  on  one  side  an  elaborate  cross  with  tb*'  name  of  the  Jio^e 
in  the  legend,  and  on  the  opposite  one  the  win;^fi'd  lion  with  the 
glory  enclosed  in  a  shield,  and  encircled  by  the  title  of  the  patron 
saint  The  silver  ducat»  the  two  giustme,  and  the  sendo  of  sOver, 
with  their  fractions,  seem  to  stand  alone  in  expressing  the  valne 
*  JfomMfo  A*  m«yni^  iL  No.  4484,  Cvpmhagn,  1874. 
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in  aoldi  at  the  foot  of  the  rev«ne;  but  a  dvcat  cS  a  lator  tjpe» 
while  it  expcesses  the  denominatiOD,  omits  the  vaLoa  .  In  the 
lower  left-hand  comer  ocetizs  a  small  view  of  Saint  Mark's^  for 
which  space  has  been  made  by  removing  the  Book  of  the  Gospel 

from  the  lion's  claw. 

Thomsen  *  cites  a  bracteate  of  base  metal  or  of  copper  of  the 
mediceval  time  with  the  winged  lion  as  part  of  the  type ;  he 
ascribes  it  to  the  Ahbey  of  Keichenau  in  Snabia.  Wlience  V'euice 
borrowed  the  notion  is  slightly  uncertain,  except  tluit  the  lion 
might  be  taken  to  iiave  some  alimiLy  with  St.  Mark ;  oat  the 
symbol  is  absent  from  the  earlier  numismatic  productions  of  the 
BepttbliCy  and  the  winged  buU  of  Egyptian  mythology  and 
sculpture  differed  in  its  significance  from  the  lion  of  the  ancient 
Greek  moDeyerSk 

Subsequently  to  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Mint  or  Zecca  of  Venice  shared  the  languor  and 
narrowness  of  her  later  political  life.  The  currency  responded 
with  speed  here,  as  in  Poland  and  everywhere  else,  tn  the 
declension  of  the  State.  No  new  monetary  issues  of  any  couse- 
qnence  marked  the  interval  between  the  date  to  which  we  have 
carried  the  history  of  the  coinage  and  the  Fall.  The  adminis- 
tration of  Marc  Antonio  Memo  (1612-15)  made  farther  sub- 
diviBi<»i8  of  the  silver  currency  by  the  issue  of  the  sobftmc,  and 
that  of  Antonio  Pkiuli  (1618-23)  added  the  doable  and  the  half. 
These  pieces  were  equal  to  twenty-four,  twelve,  and  six  soldi 
respectively,  and  were  of  base  metal  washed  with  silver.  Of  the 
soldo  itself,  which  with  the  lira  formed  the  more  modem  Venetian 
money  of  account,  we  have  failed  to  trace  the  original  appear- 
ance, unless  it  was  the  old  soldino  with  some  modification  of 
form  and  value.  Numismatists  afford  no  assistance  here.  But 
where  the  multiple  existed,  the  unit  must  surely  have  existed 
also. 

The  number  of  coins  of  all  metals  in  contemporary  circulation 
at  Venice  after  a  hundred  yeaxe  unexampled  activity  at  the 
Zecca  exceeded  the  number  concurrently  in  dreuktaon  in  any 
other  oountry  in  the  world  at  that  or  any  other  time.    Many  of 

the  types  which  answered  the  wants  of  the  KepuUic  in  earlier 
years  had  silently  vanished,  including  all  the  pieces  of  imperial 
or  foreign  origin  and  of  dubious  autonomy.  Although  at  the 
severely  critical  juncture,  which  arose  from  the  European  coalition 
'  Moiumaie$  d»  meym  dgc^  ii.  Ko.  4484. 
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of  1509  against  the  Republic,  a  scarcity  of  specie  seems  to  have 
necessitated  during  some  time— even  8o  late  forward  as  1517 — 
the  admia^iion  of  certain  foreign  money  at  a  stipulated  tariff/  her 
rulers  had  no  longer,  as  a  rule,  a  motive  for  utilising  the  specie 
of  their  neighbours  and  allies,  or  for  issuing  money  under  the 
countenance  of  empejnors.  But  what  is  apt  to  strike  the  student  of 
Venetian  numinnatie  art  is  the  povertj  of  invention,  and  the 
eervite  and  monotonons  rapnUication  of  the  same  design  with  the 
slightest  poBsihle  pretence  to  variaticni  or  novelty.  The  fiist 
school  of  moneyeiB  had  their  cross  with  its  pelleted  angles; 
the  second)  the  tutelary  Evangelist  and  the  Doge  in  different 
positions,  with  the  flag-pole.  The  grosso  or  matapan  of  the 
twelftTi,  and  t)ie  ducat  or  zeccliino  of  the  thirteenth,  century  were 
cretlitablo  jjerlormances  for  the  time  ;  but  with  one  or  two  reser- 
vations the  genius  of  the  Mint  appears  to  have  been  capable  of 
nothing  more.  Except  the  lira  and  the  copper  hagcUtijU)  and 
double  hagaUiiw^  with  the  portrait  of  the  Doge,  the  two  giwsHne, 
and  a  few  other  pfoductions  spread  over  centories,  all  the  coins 
were  nnfrnitfol  seedlii^  of  the  same  genn. 

Of  tiie  engraven,  who  were  employed  first  at  the  Ducal 
Palace  itself,  and  snhseqnently  at  the  Zeoea,  we  possess  through 
the  studious  preservation  of  archives  ttcceptionally  oonsiderabie 
and  consecutive  knowledge,"  and  the  names  of  a  long  series  of 
moneyers  liave  come  down  to  us  with  the  terms  on  which  they 
worked ;  for  instance,  Francesco  Marchiori,  who  ap^jears  to  have 
presided  over  the  Mint  in  the  time  of  Arrigo  or  Enrico  Dandolo 
(1192-1205),  and  to  have  coined  the  tirst  grosso.  We  cannot 
be  quite  sure  whether  the  differential  token,  which  after  a 
certain  date  is  observable  on  the  pieces,  is  a  mint-mark  or  a 
moneyer^s  symbol  Our  conversance  with  the  ruder  artificers 
who  worked  in  some  of  the  medieval  European  mints  arises 
from  the  occasional  registration  of  their  names  on  the  money, 
— a  practice,  however,  unknown  to  Venice,  beyond  the  employ- 
ment of  initials, 

A  view  of  the  Venetian  coinage  is,  perhaps,  chiefly  striking 
by  comparison ;  and  by  comparison  it  is  very  striking  indeed. 
The  liepnblic  was,  of  co\irw,  a  commercial  country,  and  for 
purposes  of  trade  the  early  mLroductiou  of  as  ample  and  complete 

1  Count  PaptMlopoli,  UiM  kuifil  itoiN|Mto  «  FMk  net  1817,  Sro,  Veneiia, 
1899.  Facsimile*. 

s  PspAdopoU,  MmeU  M  Vtmd^  1898,  App«Ddies  iL 
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a  medium  aa  p<xssiMe  was  iiiiperative,  lis  soon  as  the  world 
emancipated  itBclt"  from  the  piiniitive  system  of  barter  and 
exchange ;  and  a  survey  of  the  numimiiatic  economy  of  other 
peoples,  even  at  a  later  period,  will  lea^e  an  advantage  on  the 
aide  of  Venioe.  The  English,  prior  to  the  i«gn  of  Edward  IIL, 
l^ul  merely  the  ailvw  penny.  HU  die  time  of  Louis  IX. 
(1226-70),  who  added  the  gros  toumoit  and  certain  gold  ^eoes, 
France  poeeeflsad  nothing  but  the  CaioUngian  denier  and  ita  h«l£ 
A  similar  or  greater  dearth  of  coin  eodsted  in  Qennany,  the 
Netherlands,  Poland,  and  Italy  itself. 

A  volume  '  has  beeu  devoted  by  an  enthusiastic  inquirer  to 
the  provincial  and  colonial  c-oinage  of  Venice  alone.  It  appears 
that  no  separate  currency  for  the  territories  of  the  Eepublic  out- 
side the  original  Dogado  liad  beeu  attempted  prior  to  the  com- 
menoement  of  die  fourteentlL  century.  In  1282  considerable 
diasatiafiustion  was  felt  at  the  systematic  imitation  of  Venetian 
types,  more  especially  the  f^rom,  by  the  Ban  of  BaBcia»  which  led 
Dante  in  his  Farodito  to  oonple  him  with  Philip  le  Bel  of  France 
{Zt  Faux  MowMytwr)  aa  sufferers  in  another  world ;  and  the  in- 
convenience was  aggravated  by  the  wide  circulation  of.  these  coins 
throughout  the  Venetian  dominions,  and  their  acceptancp  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  legitimate  currency.  The  consequence  was 
that  on  the  .'>rd  May  1282,  the  Great  Council  decreed  tliat  all 
holders  of  these  pieces,  and  all  officials  into  whose  hands  they 
should  fall,  were  to  suireuder  them,  that  they  might  be  broken 
up;  and  the  same  regulation  was  made  applicable  to  die 
provinces.' 

A  noteworthy  feature  in  the  Great  Goundl  minute  regarding 
the  fiJae  gram  is  the  direcdon  to  all  holders  of  stalls  or  connttfs 
(lto<«onefli)  in  Bialto  and  their  assistants,  being  over  twelve  years 
of  age,  to  discover  any  which  they  might  find,  on  pain  of  losing 
ten  per  cent,  if  they  were  detected  with  such  in  their  hands,  and 
of  this,  half  was  to  go  to  the  informer,  half  to  the  Govemmeat. 
No  penal  cognisance  was  taken  of  young  children. 

This  imitation  of  models  was  by  no  means  uncommon.  Two 
of  the  kings  of  Servia,  Stephen  V.  and  VI.,  1275-1336,  also 
copied  the  grosso;  one  of  the  latter  ruler  is^  with  the  exception 
of  the  legend,  a  counterpart  of  the  VenetiBn  coin;  the  two 
figures  originally  designed  for  St  Mark  and  the  Doge  answer 

^  Lt  nunutc  dei  pv$S€dimcnti  yeneziani,  da  V.  Lixuxn,  svo,  1851. 
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equally  well  tor  St.  Stepbon  an'l  the  King.  We  find  the  Jwrino 
di  OTO  of  Florence  adopted  in  the  same  tiattenng  and  servile 
manner  by  half  the  States  of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  on  the  Aostriau  side  the  Venetian 
copper  money  {mar^utto  sad  half  mareAatto)  aze  npfesented  a» 
hanng  unfiurly  mroadied  on  the  Gormaii  ciuienoy»  and  we  find 
an  order  proceeding  fipom  Vienna  in  1748  to  put  into  dxculation 
nune  leigalaily  the  ac^  and  half  Mii  stmok  at  variotiB  iiiints  in 
the  provinces  aince  1733. 

Elsewhere  another  kind  of  anomaly  had  arisen  by  reason  of 
the  extension  of  the  rule  of  Venice  over  portions  of  tlie  Levant 
after  the  fourth  crusade.  For  tin  I'lmce  of  A chaia  and  others, 
who  owed  their  possession.s  to  the  operation  of  the  same  causes, 
coins  il  iontesi,  which  not  only  sen'ed  as  currency  within  their 
regular  limits,  but  were  as  much  the  ordinary  circulatmg  medium 
of  the  Venetian  d^endendflB  aa  tlie  money  atmck  by  the 
BepnUia  In  1306  the  Government  of  the  Doge  at  length  tried 
to  find  a  remedy  for  thia  atate  of  affiurs  by  the  proposal  to  iasue 
at  Eoron  and  Modon  a  new  type  of  money  for  local  use  to  be 
determined  by  tlie  Executive ;  but  of  this  curraioy  no  examples 
seem  to  be  recognisable.  Poesibly  tiie  idea  was  relinquished.' 
But  although  it  was  the  provincial  neighbours  of  Venice  who  had 
set  the  example  of  intrusion  and  encroachment  by  pirating  her 
numismatic  models,  another  century  elapsed  before  a  special 
coinaire  for  the  trans-Adriatic  districts  was  undertaken.  Between 
1410  and  1414  the  \^euetian  Government,  partly  under  the 
advice  of  the  notary  Bonisio,  who  eigoyed  the  advantage  of  loeal 
knowledge,  atmck  moiuy  for  Dalmatia  (including  Zava)  in  the 
form  of  billon  aoldi  with  a  shield  on  one  aide  supposed  to  be 
Uiat  of  the  Sniian  fiunily. 

The  anaagements  for  Friuli,  Bavenna,  and  the  Lombard 
provinces  appear  to  have  varied ;  the  coins  were  usually  struck 
at  home.  In  the  case  of  Tre\nso,  which  had  belonged  to  Venice 
since  1339,  there  was  a  sort  of  attempt  to  reconcile  foreign 
control  with  financial  autonomy,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  ha^attino 
of  1492  evidently  struck  for  the  Trevisaiio,  with  8[tatD8] 
LiBEUATUs  lARVixi,  aud  ou  the  other  S.  Mabcvb  Venetl  Thia 
judicious  concession  to  local  sttitiment  ma  in  haimony  with  tiie 
attitude  whieh  the  VenetianB  thought  it  wise  to  maintain,  aa  a 
mle^  towaid  their  dependeudes.  And  had  not  thsy  themselves 
>  FliVdbpoli,  Mmidedi  rmmia,  im,  p.  141. 
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known  very  well  a  time  when  <S'.  3farci/>i  Vetudi  on  a  chip  of 
metal  was  welcomed  with  pride  ?  At  a  later  date,  tlie  same 
piec(!s  and  others,  such  as  the  ffazzctta  ^wui  lh  two  Hf)ldi),  originally 
introiluced  iu  1528,  were  issued  for  Dalmatia  and  Alliauia^ 
and  in  coniie  dl  time  a  siimkr  principle  was  applied  to  tiia 
Morea,  Candia,  and  Cyproa  Under  the  Doges  Antonio  Frinli  and 
Gioi  Comaio  (1618-23, 1625-31)  pieoea  in  copper  for  16,  30, 
and  60  tmuti  were  atmok  for  CSandia,  and  aome  of  the  ooina  in 
tbe  aame  metal  of  the  gpiaeUa  type  bear  Candia  on  the  &oeL  Of 
Oyjaiia  there  aeems  to  have  been  no  regular  independent  currency 
during  its  occupation  by  the  Kepublic  or  by  Venetian  rulers. 
But  there  is  money  of  necessity  IVir  both  possessions  :  one  piece 
of  1570  during  tbe  siege  of  FamagusUi,  and  one  of  165 U  struck 
during  the  d(?fence  of  Canea  by  the  Venetian  commander,  lioth 
of  these  are  in  copper,  and  iu  fine  preservation  are  highly  desir- 
able. Thna  the  Signory,  in  ita  money,  as  well  aa  in  ita  prindplea 
of  government  and  in  ita  laws,  aimed  at  epraading,  wherever  the 
aword  or  diplomat^  had  opened  tbe  way,  ita  name  and  ita 
inflnenoe* 

The  employment  of  Oocaaiooal  Money  by  the  Piepublic  in 
early  days  was  extremely  rare ;  and  it  was  limited  to  three  objects: 

siege-pieces,  largesse  distributed  at  the  investiture  or  coronation 
of  a  Doge,  and  conveutifm  money  with  certain  Swiph  eantons. 
In  1123  the  want  of  some  medium  for  paying  the  troops  engaged 
in  the  Syrian  war  obliged,  it  is  said,  the  Doge  Domenigo  Michieli, 
who  comtuauded  there  iu  person,  to  authorise  the  mintage  of 
leatiiem  money,  impreaaed  on  one  aide  with  tiie  figure  of  St 
Mark,  on  the  other  with  hia  own  ftmily  arnu.  The  incident  of 
the  loan  to  hia  alliea,  which  had  produced  the  drain  on  the 
Venetian  fioancea,  and  the  publication  of  thia  leathern  aiege- 
money,  may  be  corroborated  by  the  circumatance  that  tlie  Michidi 
aabaequently  carried  on  their  escutcheons,  as  a  memorial  of  suoh 
a  circumstance,  a  ducat  of  gold.'  But  the  story  belonga  to  a 
class  which  the  judicious  student  treats  with  distrust" 

The  fairly  intimate  commercial  relations  with  Switzerland  led 
at  two  different  intervals  to  the  issue  of  a  special  currency  :  in 
1603  under  a  coucuixlat  with  Graubundeu,  and  in  1706  under 
one  with  Z&rich  and  Berne.   Bnt  botli  meaanrea  aeem  to  have 

I  Dandolo,  ix.  270. 

*  Oompare  Cklogien,  Sjritgazione  eUUa  wanda  del  Doge  Domenigo  Michidi  tn 
Soria  ifith  Luui,  Lt  Mmdt  dei  pemUmtnU  VtneKOuti,  1951,  ^  t. 
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been  little  more  than  experiments  or  enayip  altbongh  of  the 
piece  of  1603  two  vuietiee  oociir.    ExmplM  em  mn,  parti« 

colarly  thoae  of  1706. 

The  money  stuick  at  Veiuce  <>i\  cereraonial  occasions,  though 
principally  at  the  uivestiture  of  a  Doge  Dorfaressa,  forms  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  monograph  by  Giuvauelli.  That  writer* 
oommences  his  series  with  a  Doge  who  reigned  in  the  first  moiety  of 
the  sixteeiith  oentuiy ;  but  Antonio  Giigiani  ia  so  &r  from  having 
been  the  eailieBt  who  diatribated  these  tokena,  denominated  OmUe 
or  DeutU,  that  in  the  raviaion  of  the  eosonation  oath  before 
hia  aooeasion  it  is  stipulated  that^  by  reason  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  having  a  proper  supply  to  praent  to  all  the  public 
officials  at  Christinaa,  a  new  pie<»e  of  money  equal  to  a  quarter 
of  a  ducat  shall  be  henceforth  struck  instead.  This  new  regula- 
tion, however,  did  not  interfere  with  the  issue  of  oselle  in  all 
metals  and  double  oselle  by  the  Uc^e  and  (in  two  or  three 
instances)  by  the  Dogaressa  on  their  accession,  or  m  memory  of 
aome  notable  incident  in  their  reign.  Thenceforward  the  custom 
waa  fdbwed  at  intervala  down  to  the  very  fall  of  the  Republic. 
The  Venetians  had  perhaps  borrowed  the  idea  from  the  ancients, 
who  commonly  atruok  money  in  commemoradon  of  particular 
events,  and  allowed  it  to  be  current ;  and  the  practice  soon  grew 
fftmiliAr  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe.  To  this  category 
we  ought,  perhaps,  to  refer  the  100-ducat  piece  in  gold  struck  by 
the  last  of  the  Doges ;  it  was  what  the  French  designate  a  piice 
eU  plaifir. 

But  <  enturies  prior  to  the  Osdk  engraved  by  Giovanelli,  a 
case  is  knu%vu  in  which  u  Doge  resorted  to  this  practice.'  In 
1173,  before  his  coronation,  it  ia  averred  that  Sebastiano  Ziani 
circulated  among  the  people  certain  mon^  stamped  with  hia  own 
name,  and  atruck  by  hia  order  for  the  express  purpose  on  the 
preceding  day.  It  is  perhaps  singular  that^  among  the  many 
reanacitations  of  mediaeval  cariosities,  thia  laigesse  has  not 
descended  in  the  form  of  a  unique  qmcimen  snatched  from  the 
ooze  of  the  lagoons ;  but  the  circumstance  itself  ia  not  unlikely. 

"With  the  fewest  possible  exceptions  the  money  of  the 
Republic  bears  no  superficial  evidence  of  the  period  of  issue  :  but 
a  certain  chronological  code,  intelligible  to  the  contemporary 

'  flltutratnane  drlU  nudaglie  denominntc  Oselle,  folio,  1 834.    There  is  a  Utor 
work  on  the  sum  Bnl|i«et  by  Count  Leoauodo  llMiiii»  Moond  editioii,  1847. 
*  MntineUi,  JimeM  Wtmi,  p.  40. 
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authorities,  is  discemed  ia  initiab  placed  in  the  exergues  of  the 

OOinH  of  tho  later  period. 

Tim  peculiar  rarity  of  the  earlier  currency,  especially  in  all 
ita  varied  types,  arising  from  its  flimsy  character  or  from  the 
practice  of  constantly  calling  in  light  and  defaced  pieces,  renders 
it  something  like  an  impossibility  to  form  a  consecutive  series ; 
and  Um  asaomUage  of  carefblly  engaged  faadrnflflu  pnUiahed  by 
Gofunt  Papadopoli  is  leanely  capable  of  bong  ovenated. 

In  tJie  flBtunation  of  not  afew,  one  of  the  most  nsefiil  featmes 
in  the  Monde  di  Veruzia,  by  tiiat  writer,  1893-1900,  is  his 
Table  of  Commercial  Values  for  all  the  coins  in  eveacj  metal 
from  the  earliest  period.  None  of  the  prices  rises  to  any  very 
serious  fi^^iire  except  here  and  there — perhaps  a  dozen  instances, 
wliere  Irom  200  to  400  lire  are  computed  as  the  purchasing 
equivalent.  The  rarity  of  the  gold  ducats  is  immensely  unequal, 
and  that  of  Marino  Faliero  takes  the  lead  at  400  lire  or  £16, 
while  many  are  set  down  as  procozable  for  15  lire.  The  next 
to  the  Faliero  ducat  in  appreciation  is  the  pnwio  of  Midide 
Moroaini,  reckoned  as  worth  200  lire.  But  in  the  exoelient 
authoT^s  ealeulation  state  or  condition  does  not  appaxentlj  ftm 
an  element,  scarcity  of  occurrence  holding  the  place  of  hononr. 

A  piece  of  criticism,  which  applies  to  the  entire  series  of 
currencies,  is  their  liability,  in  chief  measure  at  political 
and  financial  crises,  to  debasement  of  standard  or  artificial 
inflation  of  value,  by  order  of  the  Executive.  The  pages  of 
Count  Papadopoli  viNndly  reflect  this  normal  feature  of  monetary 
economy  ,  and  again  we  meet  here,  as  everywhere,  with  moments 
or  intervals  of  severe  tension,  where  foreign  specie  was  temporarily 
soifered  to  pass  at  a  stipulated  taiiS 

Another  point  worthy  of  oouunemoration  is  the  fairly  early 
resort  at  Venice  to  the  pvsctioe  of  receiving  back  at  the  Mint  at 
a  Taloation  coins  worn  and  de&ced  hy  nee. 
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CHAPTEK  LVIII 

Chamber  of  L<jans— L<jan  of  1160 — The  M<>nti-r<crhio  and  Moni>-Xiu>vo — Tlie 
Fonds — Diviuon  of  opinion  on  the  moremcnt — Competitioa  of  iureston 
ftbroad  for  pkoas  on  the  roll — PriT»le  bkoki — Profitable  boriawi  in  Umhi  to 
foreigners — Bankrupt  estates — Prnlnliition  of  fiditioua  juirttierahipa — Bank  of 
Venice — Principle  of  honouring  drafts  by  owners  of  current  accounts — Kent 
Rdk^  186&-1425 — Value  of  house  property  and  land — I^ge  prices  paid  fur 
n^!m<^ions — Costly  internal  emb«UialuiMoto— BMoonw  of  Venico  aftw  llw 
commencement  of  its  decline. 

On  the  4th  June  1160  the  Qovenunent  bcirowed  of  half  a  donn 
mesohants  the  warn  of  160,000  silver  marW    Ftom  thia  tiatia- 

aotion  dated  their  origin  the  National  Debt  and  the  Monte' 
VteehM,  the  latter  the  germ  and  foaodation  of  the  Bank  of  Venice. 
It  was  not  till  twelve  or  thirteen  yearn  later  that  a  Chamber  of 
Loans,  with  iIm  s't,a(r  of  fuuctioriaries,  was  called  into  existence, 
and  that  the  i^'undiug  System  was  made  a  branch  of  the  political 
^onomy  of  the  State.  The  contidem-e  which  wjih  almost  iiniver- 
bally  felt  in  the  stability  and  good  i'ailh  of  Venice,  encouraged  an 
eztensiTe  icflort  to  the  Moate-Veoohio  and  aftenroid  to  the 
Moate^NuoTo.  Forei^  prinoes  and  capitaliata  of  all  natiottalitiea 
deposited  their  money  in  the  Funds  aa  the  aecnrest  investment 
frtuoh  cooM  he  made ;  the  ri^t  to  hold  Yeoetiaii  sorip  was  a 
privilege  whkdi  oould  not  be  obtained  without  legislative  sanction ; 
and  the  sums  registered  in  1428  reprinted  an  aggr^te  of 
9,000,000  ducats  of  gold,^  the  interest  upon  which,  paid  half- 
yearly  at  Lady-day  and  Michaelmaa,  was  1.'^ 0,0 00  ducats.  The 
Bubjomed  table  shews  the  fluctuations  in  the  mloreat  paid  upon 
the  debt  during  twelve  years  from  1386  to  1398  : — 

Year.  Amount. 

1386    146»6^U  ducat«. 

1887    SS9,8S0  „ 

1S88   S88,I80  „ 


I  Bonuumi,  iv.  94. 

*  Oallici'oUi,  lib.  i  a  18.  In  twenty  y«in  from  Huit  tinw  it  bad  riiMi  to 
thirteen  nuUioiia. 
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Ymt.  Amoont. 

1889   220,870  dueaU. 

1S90    211,480  „ 

1391  .       .  ....  236,230  „ 

1392    818,000  „ 

1S»S   841,190  „ 

1394    193,rS9  „ 

1395  217,<j60  „ 

1396    197,310  „ 

1S97    188,950  „ 

1396    195,600*  » 


Veniiie,  evea  in  tbe  tliizteeoth  oentuty,  mm  the  bvomite 
depomUay  of  any  sums  of  mooey,  of  which  the  payment  me 
amiUDg  the  result  of  some  n^pttatlon  or  ocmtiBgeiioy.  The 

marketable  value  of  the  Fonda  'wtA  liable  to  rapid  variations. 
At  one  time  (1440)  they  were  as  low  as  18^.  So  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  tliey  were  never  higher  than  59,  at  which  figure  they 
stood  during  a  few  months  in  1409  ;  but  before  the  end  of  the 
year  they  had  sunk  to  45.  In  1425  they  were  again  ut  58. 
It  can  scarcely  be  matUii  of  suiprise  that  the  fluctuations  were  so 
frequent  and  80  violent,  when  each  ship  which  entered  the 
Lagoona  brought  tidings  of  the  prospeot  of  a  new  wir  with  Milan 
<w  Hongary,  or  a  report  of  a  freah  revohition  at  Genoa  or  Bologna. 
Our  astoniabment  moat  be  rather  that,  at  auch  an  epooh  and  auch 
a  cyde  of  the  world,  any  State  should  have  anooeeded  even  im> 
perfectly  in  establiabiog  a  Funding  ijyatem,  and  in  imparting  to  it 
a  moderate  degree  of  equilibrium. 

The  loan  '^f  1160^  was  under  a  bond,  and  was  redeemable 
in  eleven  years ;  tiie  security  wjis  n  niort'^age  of  the  dues  of  the 
Rialto ;  and  among  the  aubHcnl>ery  were  tlie  Doge  himself  and 
many  of  tlie  leading  mercantile  houses.  The  rate  ol  luL^iiXst  is 
not  apparently  specified;  it  seems  to  have  been  the  first  debt 
of  the  kind  which  waa  oonttaeted.  But  twelve  or  thirteen  jean 
later  new  finaneial  diffieultiea,  aiiaing  from  the  lax  and  imperfisot 
method  of  oolleotiiig  the  tazee,  obliged  a  aeoond  reaort  to  eztta> 
ordinary  expedients ;  and  a  bureau  was  established,  entitled  Oamtra 
degV  ImpntHdi,  under  the  superintend^ice  of  three  Camerlenghi 
dd  Commune.  This  institution  charged  itself  with  the  duty  of 
raisiu!^'  a  forceil  loan,  amounting  to  1  per  cent  on  the  estimated 
aggregate  property  of  every  individual  liable  t  >  sui  !i  Ji  call.  The 
Chamber  k^t  a  register  of  names  and  adUrciises  and  books  of 

*  G&llicioUi,  ul/i  suprd. 
*  Tkt  tut  of  the  doenment  ia  printed  M  ataita  ia  Samidok  497*9. 
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aooooata,  and  engaged  to  pay  4  per  cent  half-yearly  on  ihe 
amoimt  realiaed,  till  rademption  became  ftaaibla 

Hie  aaoiento  bad  bad  tbeir  difibnnt  modes  of  meeting  pablio 
requirements  and  emenqgaBeies ;  but  among  the  modems  these 
steps  taken  by  Venice  were  perhaps  the  earliest  recourse  to  that 
great  and  vital  system  of  Fundint?,  which  became,  at  a  later 
period,  a  recognised  branch  and  feature  of  the  political  economy 
of  nations.  The  circumstances  which  attended  the  Inmsjiction 
of  IKiO  pre8ent  that  system  in  its  mosl  rudimentary  and  ex- 
perimental aspect.  Tlie  whole  question  of  Banking  was  then  in 
its  in&noy  and  on  its  trial 

Many  politieiana  looked  askance  at  the  principle.  Th^ 
were  alike  ignorant  of  its  valuer  of  its  working,  and  of  its 
peculiar  function ;  and  nothing,  perhaps,  was  more  remote  from 
their  intention  than  the  impoBition  of  a  burden  upon  their  pos- 
terity by  the  creation  of  a  National  Debt.  The  earliest  sub- 
scribers to  the  Monte- Veechio  were  not  unwilling  to  receive 
their  half-yeHrly  dividends ;  but  they  were  fur  more  anxious,  in 
all  probability,  to  recover  their  advances.  The  latter  whb 
guaranteed  to  them  on  substantial  security  within  a  limited 
term;  and  the  Fund  was  then  doomed  to  extinction,  until 
another  emergency  arose,  and  another  publio  credit  was  taken  bj 
the  Govenmientb  In  an  age  when  specie  was  not  abundant,  and 
in  a  oonntxy  where  the  number  of  capitalists  was  oompaiatiTely 
small,  it  was  barely  likely  that  this  new  class  of  investment 
would  meet  with  much  favour,  or  so  long  as  it  remained  optional 
would  be  largely  embraced.  Nor  was  it  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that  a  merchant  would  deposit  i?i  the  Treasury,  at  4  per  cent, 
money  which  was  possibly  yielding  in  the  course  of  business 
quintuple  returns.  Hence  it  may  have  been  that  in  11 73 
resort  was  Imd  to  compulsory  asrte^meut.  Yet  we  are  to  witness 
throughout  the  present  history  a  constant,  if  not  a  relatively 
increasing^  tendency  to  lesn  on  private  and  vohmtaiy  snbsidiee 
in  the  presence  of  critical  dwnrnstaiMWs;  and  it  maj  have  been 
the  inadequacy  of  the  resouioes  of  the  Doge  and  his  fisUow- 
patricians  in  976,  when  a  ccmpUoation  of  burdens  aioee,  which 
led  to  the  levy  of  what  seems  to  be  regsrdsd  sa  the  earliest  tenth 
or  tithe  *  as  a  special  measure. 

It  gradually  acquired  the  attribute  of  a  oonceesion  for  any 
fordgner  to  be  admitted  as  a  stockholder.    It  was  a  political 

>  KoaumiD,  L  263. 
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qiie8tio&,  on  which  the  Executive  reserved  th^"  right  of  decision, 
even  where  the  object  was  philanthropic.  In  1376  the  Bishop 
of  Cremona,  and  in  1383  the  Cardinal  of  Ravenna,  solicited  and 
obtained  permission  to  hold  6000  and  12,000  ducats  for  the 
endowment  of  poor  girls  and  the  part-maintenance  of  the  Studio 
of  Padua  respectively.  A  third  instance  occurs  in  1386-7,  when 
the  Duchess  of  Milan  invested  by  leave  100,000  dnoate  m  the 
Fmnde;  and  in  1389-90  Don  Mui&edo  di  Salnao  me  allowed 
to  inveet  3000  ducats  for  puipoaea  of  poor  leliet  In  the  next 
centuiy  we  find  the  great  and  unfoctonate  general  Oaimagnola 
placing  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  in  Venetian  s^uiifeiSB. 

Besides  the  official  Chamber  of  Loans  there  were  numerous 
Banks  belonging  to  private  individuals,  including  Jews,  where 
money  coiild  be  deposited  or  borrowed  at  interest.  The  rate 
was  fixed  by  the  Govermiient,  as  well  as  the  amount  which 
mipht  be  advanced.  In  the  case  of  two  foreign  Jews  in  1389, 
tiie  lirm  wa^  it^quired  to  put  4000  ducatti  into  the  business,  and 
to  limit  its  loans  to  30 ;  and  penons  of  the  Hduew  aatiinuility 
were  only  admitted  by  special  lioence»  and,  as  it  were,  till  fiuiher 
notiea  The  house  just  mentioned,  that  of  De  Vidt,  however,  was 
one  of  modest  pretensions  and  of  small  capital;  and  private 
banks  of  all  dasses  had  ever  to  contend  against  the  public 
(kmura  degV  Imprestidi,  which  did  business  with  persons  all  over 
the  world  to  any  amount,  pro]>er  «eenrity  being  forthcoming.  Tn 
1397  15,000  dncat<^  were  lent  to  Henri  and  Jacques  de  Bourbon, 
great  lords  of  France,  on  their  undertaking  not  to  quit  Venice, 
till  the  sum  was  repaid.  In  1398  the  Commune  of  Perugia 
borrowed  5000  ducata  In  1399  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  effected 
with  a  VcDetlan  meiebaat  or  banker  a  loan  of  Y50  dwats,  while 
he  stayed  in  the  city  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land ;  but  the 
Dnke  died  at  Venice;  and  probably  his  ereditor  never  saw  his 
money  again,  although  a  strong  representation  was  addiessed  to 
the  English  Government  on  the  subject. 

Bankruptcy  was,  of  course,  a  more  or  less  frequent  incidence  of 
Venetian  commercial  life,  and  the  arrangement  of  insolvent  estates 
devolved  on  the  Consoli  de'  Mercaianti.  In  1355,  October  1 5 ,  it  was 
resolved  by  the  Pregadi  that  Ser  Marino  Baffo  of  Santa  Maddaiena, 
and  Ser  Marco  Tievisano,  bankers,  having  absconded  with  20,000 
ducats,  be  cried,  and  that  whoever  shall  lead  to  their  conviction, 
and  deliver  them  into  custody,  shall  have  550  lire.  In  1390  the 
private  bank  of  Ser  Antonio  Contarini  fisiled,  and  was  thus  wonnd 
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up  by  Older  of  the  Coimoil  of  Pregadi.     It  ivas  among  the 

domestic  troubles  and  einbarmssnieiits  of  the  Doge  Foscari  that 
the  bank  of  Andrea  Priuli,  liis  father- in  daw  ^  suspended  payment 
about  1440.  In  1502  the  general  inconvenience  produced  by 
insolvencies  led  to  the  institution  of  the  Froveditori  sopra 
Banchi. 

There  is  a  highly  cniioiis  pioviaion  in  1535,'  by  ^Hiioh  no 
penon  engaged  in  buaiiiesB  was  at  liberty  tu  pose  as  fccmiag  one 
of  a  oompanj  or  film,  or  as  having  a  partner,  unleaa  he  eould 
eatasfy  the  anthfnitiee  that  there  ^vae  abaohite  hwafidu;  and  the 
Dames  of  the  parties  were  to  be  n  gistrred  in  the  proveditorial 
books,  and  to  be  communicated  to  all  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
transactions  of  the  said  house.  This  ]>lece  of  legislation  was  pro- 
fessedly aimed  at  a  long-standing  abuse. 

The  Bank  of  Venice  underwent  several  developments  and 
changes  of  nomenclature.  It  wa«  successively  known  as  the  Monte, 
Monte-Nuovo  (1580),  Monle-Nwissim*)  (1610),  and  Bamo  del 
Giro  (1712).  At  the  last-named  date  its  statutes  were  revised, 
and  additicoal  faoUitiee  weie  affoided,  agreeaUy  to  the  more 
modem  principles  then  beginning  to  gain  aoceptanoe,  fioir  keeij^ng 
and  paying  pivate  and  other  aoooimts  side  by  side  witib  adequate 
anangements  for  the  accommodation  of  customers  in  need  of  tem- 
porary advances,  and  for  the  investment  of  surjjhis  capital  at 
remunerative  interest.  The  rate  cnstomarily  p:iit!  f^jr  the  use  of 
money  had  been  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  later  20  per  cent; 
but  when  the  Bank  was  reconstituted  in  1712,  on  a  new  and 
broader  footing,  it  had  probably  fallen  to  half  that  amount. 

The  practice  of  framing  Kent  Bolls  is  named  in  a  public  docu- 
ment of  1207  as  an  established  inslitation.  In  1366  the  Old 
Bent  Boll  or  CaiaUero  Vecehio  had  been  rendered  by  the  expan- 
sion of  tiie  national  wealth  obsolete  and  nnsernoeable,  and  in 
1367  a  fresh  survey  was  authorised. 


The  Oaieuttro  Ntmo  ezhihited  the  results  which  follow 
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In  this  tabular  statement  a  few  trifliog  inaccniacieH  exist, 

which  it  is  no  longer  possiV)le  to  rectify.  The  coneot  total  for 
the  six  Wards  ia  2,88U,818  ducats  of  gold.' 

Another,  perhaps  the  next,  survey  was  made  in  1425  ;  and 
the  roll  of  1367  l»ecame  in  its  turn  the  Old  RdU.  It  is  said  '  Lhat 
tlie  new  survey  exliibited  a  total  of  3,253,042  ducats  of  gold, 
being  in  exceae  of  the  foimer  by  372.224  duoats,  and  in  1469 
the  figmea  are  i^Ten  as  4,558,490  ducata* 

These  itatistios  foroished  the  Gomnment  with  the  baaiB  fat 
an  eetiination  of  the  zateable  property  of  the  eity  and  State;  but» 
unless  many  interreiiing  leooids  are  lost,  material  changes  neces- 
sarily occurred,  almost  from  year  to  year,  in  the  financial  position 
of  individuals ;  and,  again,  at  Venice  that  peculiarly  oligarchical 
spirit,  which  with  the  dinrtion  of  aftairs  jicceptcd  many  of  the 
burdens  of  government  r- m  l*  rul  u  descent  to  the  lower  ncale  of 
incomes  or  fortunes  less  imjjcnitive  than  it  was,  or  was  made  to  be, 
elsewhere.  The  reluctance  to  exact  even  Ihc  legitimate  quota  of 
taxation  in  the  absence  of  necessity,  or  to  press  payment  of  dues 
to  the  State,  focmed  part  of  the  di^omatic  tenderness  toward  the 
oommuni^  at  laige  which  distinguished  Venioe,  and  oondliated 
the  lower  daeses.  But  it  had  not  always  been  so ;  for  the  old 
obronider  liarco  tells  us  that  the  tax-gatheier  in  his  time 
(thirteenth  century)  was  nicknamed  an  orio,  beoanse  he  cuffed  and 
f^truck  those  who  would  or  oonld  not  pay.  Orm>  mig^t  be  either 
a  bear  or  a  paring  tool. 

Two  circ'imistances,  which  su])phed  an  indication  of  the 
growing  prosperity  of  Venice  at  the  close  of  the  fouiieeuih  and 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  ceutuiy,  weie  the  increase  in  the 
population  and  the  rising  value  of  house  property.  It  is  sup- 
posed that,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  Bo^o,  industvely  of  persons  in  holy  orders, 
did  not  exceed  70,000 ;  but  the  difficulties  which  necesssiOy 
waited  upon  the  verification  of  a  census  In  a  city,  where  the 
absentees  were  constantly  numerous,  warn  us  against  the  recep- 
tion of  this  class  of  statistics  in  too  exact  or  literal  a  sense.  In 
1336  the  official  returns  shewed  40,100  males  between  twenty 
and  sixty,  representing  by  comparison  with  other  tables  an 
aggregate  of  ncuily  150,000.  In  the  last  decade  of  that 
century  the  numbers  fell  little  short  of  200,000 ;  and  by  a 

*  Bomuiia,  iiL  Doamtntit  Ko.  6,  £$tima  <MU  Com  di  Vmaia  nd  iJ£7,  fimn 
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oensuB,  tekea  in  136 7>  it  ia  wtabliihed  thafc  the  hmds  of 
noble  HouBes  in  that  year  were  no  fewer  than  204. 

Occasional  documentary  glimpses  are  obtainable  of  earlier 
valuations  at  all  events  of  land,  and  they  offer  the  same  powerful 
contrast  to  more  modem  fij^nres  as  was  almost  nniversally  the 
caw,  where  fundamental  changes  have  occurred  in  the  demand 
for  space.  In  lO'M  the  Veniero  family  sold  a  plot  of  ground 
in  Chioggia  for  four  denari.  Probably  it  was  a  Buiall  one,  for  m 
1088  thej  and  certain  coparceners  obtained  for  another  property 
five  lihra  of  g(dil  But  there  we  an  antecedent  time,  when 
•reae  were  allotted  to  aettei  on  a  feudal  baeiB  fbr  a  move  or  leas 
nominal  senrioe,  and  even  in  1810  the  Boaao  Ibmilj  held  of  the 
Procurators  of  St.  Mark  a  home  in  one  of  the  moet  central 
thoroughfares — the  Uerceria — at  a  rent  of  fifteen  ducate;  but  this 
was  professedly  a  nominal  rate  under  very  special  circumstances. 

The  mansions,  whieli  studded  the  Grand  Canal  and  other 
leading  thoroughfares,  ultimately  fetched  euormous  sums  The 
posisessoi-  of  a  more  or  less  moderate  fortune,  the  Doge  Frauctoco 
Foscari  was  not,  relatively  speaking,  a  rich  mau ,  yet  the  house 
at  San  Pantaleoiie,  in  which  the  Doge  lived  before  hia  aooeaaion  to 
power,  and  alao  for  a  few  daya  in  October  146 7»  after  hia  retire- 
ment,  cost  him  20,000  duoatB.  A  large  number  of  residenoee 
on  or  near  the  Sialto  were  estimated  at  10,000  and  16,000 
duoata,  and  5000  or  6000  dueats  was  quite  an  oidiuary  figure. 
The  house,  which  was  purobaaed  by  the  Commune  so  far  back 
as  l.'>48  for  Jacopo  da  Carrara,  grandfather  of  Francesco  No%'ello, 
cost  5000  ducats.  In  141.'^,  among  the  rewards  of  Pandolfo 
Malatesta,  Captain-{  I*  iiriul  ol  Venice  in  the  Huugariau  War, 
was  a  dwelling,  for  \\liii!h  the  Procurators  of  St.  Mark  i>aid 
6000  ducats  i  aud  lu  1429  the  Palazzo  Giustiuiaui  at  Sau 
Pantaleone  waa  bought  for  the  Lord  of  Mantua,  ex-Gaptain- 
General  of  the  Signory,  for  the  torn  of  6600  ducats.  In  the 
same  year,  the  Government,  desirous  of  domg  honour  to  the 
Waiwode  of  AlbanSa*  a  Venetian  dtixen,  praciued  for  him  the 
hou.so  of  the  pwtrician  Nioolo  Morosini  at  an  outlay  of  only 
I).  3000.  The  prices  demanded  for  shops  in  the  choicer  and 
more  fa.shionable  hxsalities  at  the  same  time  were  exorbitant. 
The  smallest  counter  on  the  Kialto  itself  did  not  let  for  less 
than  100  ducats  a  year,  and  for  the  Bdl  Hotel  at  the  Pescheria, 
with  a  froiiUge  of  little  shops,  the  Saniulu  tuiuiiy  received  annu- 
ally 800  ducats.    Tenements  which,  at  the  l>egiuuing  of  the 
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fourteenth  century  used  to  let  for  fifteen  or  twenty  ducats,  had 
become  in  the  fifteentli  worth  nwnrding  to  their  situation  and 
their  proximity  to  the  1  >ucal  Keaideuce,  aix,  eight,  ten,  or  even 
twelve  times  as  much.  In  the  more  sumptuous  of  the  private 
edifices  in  and  about  the  Foscari  period  (1423-57),  theiti  were 
not  unfirequently  single  apartments  upon  the  deooratioii  of  wluoh 
800,  1000,  or  oven  2000  dnoato  bad  lieen  expended  by  tho 
piopiietor,  prindpally  in  gUding,  musaic  or  other  carving,  marbie, 
and  glaaa. 

In  tlie  preeenee  of  aevoKal  political  and  national  crises  of 
the  most  acute  and  exhaustive  character,  where  Venice  was 

throwTi  during  mouths  on  her  own  internal  resources,  and  was 
left  without  an  ally,  it  becomes  highly  necessary  to  inquire  what 
enabled  a  city  so  situated  to  live,  and,  again,  which  is  in  a  sense 
still  iiiuic  important  and  remarkable,  to  feed  her  people,  and 
uphold  her  independence,  during  aii  that  prolonged  period,  when 
her  Eastern  trade  had  shrunk  to  the  slenderest  proportions,  and 
her  grasp  of  the  ierra  Jtrma  was  immenBely  relaxed.  Even 
when  the  BepuUic  was  no  longer  eithor  what  she  shewed  herself 
at  the  epoch  of  the  fifth  crusade,  a  maritime  and  commercial 
Power  capable  of  contracting  for  the  equipment  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  East  and  of  governing  its  movements,  or  what  she 
attciined  in  two  centuries  forward — a  first-rate  European  State 
with  a  ruling  xoicv.  which  wh«  andiMe  far  beyond  the  Italian 
frontier,  the  Venetian  ocoriuTiiK  systi'm  rendered  it  possible  to 
support  a  considerable  population  and  a  luxurious  minority  during 
centuiies  of  political  decadence. 

Venice  was  ahnoet  to  the  last  severely  protectionist,  and  the 
city  from  its  happy  topographical  site  was  a  sort  of  reservoir,  on 
the  one  hand,  for  an  enormous  anuront  of  goods  imported  fttm 
variotte  directions,  and,  on  the  other,  the  seat  of  numerous  pro- 
fitable manufacturea  Imports  and  exports  alike  paid  duty ;  a 
st^ngent  excise  guarded  all  points  of  ingress  or  egress ;  and  even 
the  members  of  the  Craft-Gilds  contributed  a  certain  qnofn  of 
their  gains  in  addition  to  an  entrance  fee.  Mention  occurs 
elsewhere  of  the  thousands  of  persons  who  derived  a  livelihood 
from  the  woollen  trade,  mainly  through  the  large  and  continual 
demand  by  the  stalT  of  the  Arsenal  and  by  seafarers ;  and  the 
Salt  Office  was  at  aU  times  a  source  of  revenue,  which  the  State 
jealously  guarded,  and  on  which  it  could  implicitly  rely.  In. 
1454  it  was  estimated  that  a  tenth  of  the  puUic  income  came 
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from  this  industry, on  which  the  praetorian  prefect  Cassiodowsiii  the 
fifth  century  is  abeady  found  felicitating  the  islanders  as  more 
prwious  than  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The  principle  of  taxing 
••very  object  of  ornament  or  use,  and  every  article  of  conHunip- 
tioii,  was  in  harmony  with  the  commercial  ideas  of  the  i)a8sed 
centuries ;  it  recomniended  itself  to  the  later  Venetians  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  mauy  of  their  home  products  which  yielded 
a  wide  maigiii'of  omolument,  and  of  which  diey  wete  long  enabled 
to  keep  the  monopoly;  and  no  eflRnrt  or  enooungement  was 
flpand  to  prevent  indostarial  speeialities  from  leaving  the  lagoons. 
The  glaea-trade  in  all  its  branches  was  alone  a  rich  field  for 
employment  and  gain.  Altogether  tiie  internal  resources  of 
Venice,  nearly  down  to  the  c\om,  were,  if  deficient  in  the  old 
amplitude  and  elasticity,  by  no  means  contemptible :  and  it  was 
not  the  blame  of  the  constitution,  but  of  the  natural  course  of 
external  events,  tliat  the  volume  of  trade  decreased,  aud  that 
with  it  the  voice  of  the  country  dropped  to  a  lower  key.  For, 
as  in  the  naval  departmeut,  all  bhips  were  for  the  common  use, 
subject  to  certain  neoessuy  restrictions,  of  the  Executive  and  of 
individaals»  of  war  and  oomnieroe»  so,  while  the  days  of  mono- 
poly  lasted,  and  nntil  the  opening  of  the  Gape  of  Oood  Hope 
route  rednoed  the  Meditemmean  to  secondary  importance  and 
value,  the  Venetian  patricians  shared  with  the  Cittadinanza  the 
advantages  of  practical  business  as  merchants  and  bankers,  while 
they  were  ]>r»'cluded  by  rit^orous  self-imposed  checks  and  counter- 
checks from  irregularly  or  inisrliievously  interfering  in  a  govern- 
ment, of  which  tliey  were  constitutionally  hereditary  members. 
Thus  the  more  modern  Venice,  jvs  it  came  under  the  notice  of  ob- 
servers in  the  eighteenth  century,  had  parted  with  the  spirit  and 
genius,  which  fifivouring  conditions  enabled  it  to  rise  to  a  height  of 
power  and  glory  almost  without  a  parallel  in  history;  but  it  still 
venudned  a  self-supporting  conununily  on  the  old-&shioned  oom- 
meroial  lines,  and  even  in  its  <Wlitiing  strength  and  opulenee 
occasionally,  on  a  great  emergency,  or  under  some  Mooenigo  or 
Morosini,  astonished  the  world  by  a  momentary  revival  of  its 
pristine  vigour  and  heroism. 

The  elnhornti'  moa^sures  wliich  the  Government  concerted  for 
the  official  supervision  of  tlie  Arts  or  Gilds  were  akin  to  the 
entire  system  of  piiternal  control.  Those  bodies  were  (as  we 
have  noted)  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  department  of  the 
Executive,  which  kept  registers  (mariegole)  of  all  names  and 
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duplicate  copies  of  the  statutes.  Tlie  ruling  aims  were  to  pre- 
servn  the  etiiciency  ot"  the  craft,  and  to  prevent  its  nrmnn  or 
secret  methods  of  produotiou  from  ^J€1M.^  linulged.  The  ad- 
ministrative committee  of  each  Gild  was  qualihed  to  make  pro- 
vision tor  the  sick  and  aged,  for  widows  and  orpiums,  and  iur  the 
admittance  of  new  memben ;  but  all  these  stepe  were  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  State.  The  latter  exaotod  a  ta^i/mt  ot  poll- 
tax  and  aa  ad  vaivrmn  oommisiion  00  workiiig  profits. 

This  ma  tfaecefine  an  appveoiable  element  in  the  fiscal  < 
budget,  when  we  eonsider  the  costly  nature  el  many  of.  the 
artidee  of  luziuy  made  by  the  Gilds ;  and  it  was,  besides,  an 
incidence  of  revenue  to  the  end,  helping  to  prop  up  the  con- 
fltitution,  when  certain  other  ff'ntributions  began  to  fail. 
Taking  the  latter  half  nf  tli^  ^ixb  rnth  century,  where  we  enter 
on  the  perio<l  of  decliue,  the  aiuiual  sale  of  siil^s  alone  repre- 
sented half  u  Muliiou  ducats,  while  in  1582  it  was  reckoned 
that  there  were  not  more  than  187  beggars  in  Venioe. 

It  was  so  in  a  &r  less  important  degree,  as  time  progressed, 
with  the  inoome  arisiag  ftom  Government  loans  to  States  and 
individualsy  and  with  the  amounts  deposited  hy  foreigners  in  the 
Funds.  For  both  these  sources  of  revenue  wars  un&vourably  1 
affected  by  the  competition  of  other  Uttrkets,  and  by  the  poli- 
tiail  decline  of  Venice  itself.  The  former  inducement  to  invest 
here  Wii8  the  seri.se  of  .security  and  the  rate  of  interest. 

The  Republic,  in  nhort  when  her  wonderful  fortune  deserted 
her,  fell  back  on  her  ii  ilised  capital,  her  local  industries,  and 
her  position  m  a  geuerul  entrepOt. 

We  have  to  recollect,  moreover,  that  the  normal  expenditure 
of  the  State  itaslf,  as  distinguished  fiom  that  Incurred  bj 
private  munifioenoe,  was  oomparativelj  modnate ;  the  Civil  List 
was  kept  witiiin  ftitiy  frugal  limits,  and  was  carefallj  audited ; 
there  was  no  standing  Army ;  and  the  Navy  was  so  handled,  aa 
we  Bse,  that  its  cost  to  the  counter  was  minimised.  Again,  there 
was  ever  that  prominent  factor  in  all  perilous  junctures  and  • 
moments  of  financial  pressure,  the  devotion  of  the  private  citizen, 
who  never  failed,  so  long  as  the  means  existed,  to  bring  hip  money 
or  material  of  war  to  the  Government  as  a  free  patriotic  obla- 
tion ,  uud  li  we  must  admit  tiiat  outmgeuu8  sums  were  habitually 
spent  on  luxury  and  ostentation  to  the  very  end  of  the  scene,  we 
most  also  aUow  that  such  tliingp  tended'  to  occupy  and  disfamct 
general  attention,  and  to  conoiliato  certain  olnsBOS.  \ 
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Tonello  (1306) — Planisphere  of  Andrew  BUnoo  (1436) — Maroo  Polo  and  \m 
relatives — Marco's  clieckerwl  career — Hi«  returi)  home  alxmt  1295 — (Jraphic 
Danrative  of  liiimusio — His  nuflfortnncs — Second  return  iu  1301 — Hume  accouut 
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At  Yenke  the  urto  and  Boi«nces  were  aandnonaly  and  alfection* 
atoly  onltivated.  Thooe  to  which  the  SejmUic  directed  its 
attentum  with  the  greatest  earnestness,  perhaps,  were  aatnmoniy 
and  astrology,  mathenkatic8»  trigonometzy,  ehaniatiy,  alohemy« 
physics  and  metapbysica  Some  of  these  studies  were  of  essential 
service  in  the  mastery  of  geography  and  navigation. 

Venice  was  one  of  a  group  of  States  which,  in  the  divided 
condition  of  the  Peninsula  during  many  ages,  contribnter]  amid 
all  kinds  of  political  tlistrac'tionw  and  anxieties  to  toster  the 
liberal  arts,  while  it  created  its  own  schools  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  possessors  of  an  im- 
portant public  Hhnry.  The  nnion  of  Italy  under  one  govern- 
ment  Is  a  modem  necessity  and  benefit  Bnt  the  days  ^  noble 
and  rich  pwfonnanoe  were  those  of  many  centres  regpUfy  emulons 
of  each  other:  societies  where  the  fiercest  passions  and  the 
darkest  crimes  went  hand  in  Imnd  with  the  most  intense  appre- 
ciation of  beauty  and  the  most  perfect  homage  to  Nature,  where 
the  god  and  the  devil  were  so  often  blended  in  an  individual,  till 
local  independence  and  local  fame  were  at  length  thought  worth 
bartering  fur  general  freedom  and  tranquillity. 

The  standard  of  geographical  knowledge  was  not  higher  in 
any  part  of  the  world  than  here.  The  discoveries  of  the  three 
PcU  in  Tartaiy,  China,  and  the  East  Indies ;  of  Marino  Sanudo 
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drffo  Toreello,  their  contemporary,  in  Armenia.  Palestine,  and 
f^ypt ;  *  of  Nieolo  ;ind  Antonio  Zeno  in  Iceland,  Norway,  Green- 
land, and  (as  it  is  said)  toward  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  ; '  of 
Ca  da  Mosto,  on  the  African  Continent ;  and  of  many  others  whose 
names  and  narratives  have  alike  perished,  were  continually  swell- 
ing the  atodc  of  infonnatioiL  The  charfcB  which  weie  publiflhed 
at  intervals  helped  importantly  the  same  object ;  and  the  practical 
expenences  of  obeervant  and  moie  or  less  educated  travelleis 
tended  to  create  two  broad  divisions  or  schools :  the  one  which 
gave  to  the  world  the  froit  <tf  hearsay  and  guesswork,  and  the 
other,  to  which  we  owe  the  prototypes  of  our  modoEn  system  of 
cartography  Some  of  the  primitive  mnppcr  invndi,  executed  in 
the  cloister  nr  in  the  study,  or  on  the  wail  of  a  building,  such  as 
the  map  alleged  to  have  been  painted  for  Henry  ITT.  in  West- 
minster Hall,  seem  to  have  no  claims  to  authority ;  and  when  we 
have  under  our  eyes  a  work  performed  by  some  scribe  under  the 
inunediftte  dictaticii  of  a  penonage  who  had  newly  come  from 
the  regions^  which  he  sought  to  describe  and  deUueate,  and  who 
had  bnnight  in  ius  hand  sketches,  even  of  a  rough  1dnd«  made  on 
the  spot,  to  fortify  his  memory,  we  easily  peicdve  the  vital 
diCfoienoe. 

It  is  scarcely  sosceptible  of  doubt  that,  on  his  return  from  his 
travels  in  1295,  Marco  Polo  brought  with  him  a  plan  more  or 
less  perfect  and  accurate  of  the  latitudes  which  he  \m<\  visited. 
In  1321,'  the  scarcely  less  ilkistrious  Sanudo  presented  to  the 
reigning  Tontitl'  his  celebrated  book  On  the  Fait/^U  0/  the  Cro8&, 
with  four  maps.* 

In  1351  a  tnvdler,  supposed  from  internal  evidence  to  have 
been  a  Genoese,  designed  a  chart  of  the  Black  Sea.*  The  pro> 
dnetion  u  jejune  and  meagre  enough,  but  it  is  valuable  and 
interesting  as  the  most  ancient  deHneataon  of  that  region  and 
littoral.  The  Doge  Maiino  Faliero  possessed  among  many  other 
valuable  curiosities,  some  of  which  had  belonged  to  Marco  Polo 
himself,  a  brazen  sphtera  mundi,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Antonio,  an  astrologer;    in  1357,  a  map  of  the  world,  per- 

*  Sco  alao  Filiasi,  r.ir.n-<h  - ,  ;  Placido  Zurla.  Di  Marai  Polo  f  dcgli  altri 
Fiaggiiiiori  Vmeziani,  1818,  2  vols.,  4to. ;  Foacariiii,  p.  497,  edit.  1854;  and 
Morelli,  OperetU,  ii. 

*  Otterino  Zeno,  CWmmtom  del  Viaggio  m  Pema^  eol  teoprimtiUo  dd  Jiole 
JMdunde,  etc,  da  du<  frtUdii  Xmt,  ni  disegno,  1568. 

'  Oesto  Dei  per  Francos,  ii.,  Hun.,  1611.  «  Ibid. 

*  Semstori,  lUtutrazione  di  una  Carta  del  Mar  JMero^  A.V.  1861,  Fireaxe, 
189S,  8m 
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haps  baaed  oa  that  of  Saniido,  waa  made,  by  Fzanoeaco  and 
Domenigo  Fissagaao  of  Veiiioe;^  and  other  oontributions  to 
nautioal science  appeared  in  1368,  1380, 1426,  1436, and  1448.* 
The  map  of  1436*  which  proceeded  from  the  pencil  of  Andrea 

Bianco  of  Venice,  was  the  most  perfect  which  had  hitherto  been 
seen.  Hut  not  even  the  degrees  of  latitude  were  marked  upon  it. 
About  the  same  time  Bianco  produced  a  rianisphere,^  which 
preceded  by  some  years  that  which  the  celelirated  Fra  Mauro 
prepared  by  commissiou  for  Affonso  lY.  of  Portugal,  and  which 
was  tmiumitted  to  Ushon  in  1459.^  Some  of  the  details  are 
sufficiently  grotesque,  and  the  designs  of  men  and  places  are 
primitively  quaint  But  on  the  whole  it  is  executed  with  an 
elaborate  skill  and  with  a  delicacy  of  manipulation  which  entitle 
Bianco  to  the  warmest  eulogy.  It  Is  easy  to  conceive  that  it 
procured  the  draughtsman  no  common  wpghxm^ 

The  labours  of  modern  geographical  experts  and  specialists 
have  somewhat  contributed  to  overlay  the  stiito  of  thp  qnnstion 
8S  it  remained  down  to  comparatively  recent  times.  The  spirit 
of  cvjiiiiiierciai  enterprise  among  the  Italian  republi(»,  especially 
Venice,  indirectly  fustered  that  ul  reli^nuus  enthusiasm,  wiieu  the 
reports  were  broi^t  to  Western  Europe  of  the  profimation  of 
the  holy  places  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity.  These  accounts, 
not  a  little  exaggerated,  found  the  feudal  system  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  chivalry  beginning  to  develop  themselveB  in  France  and 
Bng^nd;  and  an  eager  desire  to  redeem  the  Sepulchre  and 
Palestine  generally  firom  the  Mohammedan  invaders  not  only 
actuated  the  soldier  at  home  in  offering  his  serv!ro«<,  and  embark- 
ing on  the  vessels  hired  from  Venice  and  other  man  time  Powers, 
but  set  numerous  persons  at  work  in  ditlereni  parts  of  Europe 
to  constnict  for  infonuatiou  and  curiosity  charts  of  the  region 
which  the  crusaders  proposed  to  visit  and  liberate.  These 
draughts  were  prindpslly  sxecuted  at  ssoond-hand  in  the  doset 
or  the  doistor  from  repwt  or  from  rou^  indications  fiunishsd 
by  practical  ttavellers  deficient  in  literary  and  artistic  ddU. 
They  range  ftam  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  those 
which  we  posssss  must  be  regarded  as  only  a  salvage.  As  they 
emerge  from  mero  speculative  empiricism,  they  become  interesting, 
as  shewing  the  very  gradual  acquisition  of  any  exact  knowledge  of 

•  Romatiin,  iii.  366. 

'  Morulli,  ViaggicUan  Venexiani  eruditt  poco  noti ;  OjkreUe,  L 
'  Fonnaleoni,  Nautica  antim       rmrzinni,  178S,  p.  IS,  itMf. 

*  Fowariiii,  Lett.  Ken.;  446,  n.  2,  ed.  1864. 
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localities ;  and  their  imperfection  and  poverty  were  aggravated  and 
prolonged  by  the  absence  of  capable  cartofn-aphprs  to  commit  to 
paper  the  diacoveries  and  communicati  us  uf  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  ground,  but  were  inccunjietent  to  delineate 
what  their  eyes  had  seen,  and  their  note-books,  after  a  while, 
b^;an  to  record,  as  well  as  by  the  almost  unavoidable  want  of 
oonoert  among  suoh  few  aft  tfaan  employed  thoniMlvea  in  tfaaae 

TbB  atata  of  the  case  may  be  aummed  up  by  aajing  that  the 

charts,  mappce  mtmdi,  planiapheies,  and  partoUmi  which  aorvive  in 

public  libraries  do  not  represent  the  full  contemporaxj  experienoe 
enjoyed  by  actual  navigators  and  travellei-s,  but  as  near  an 
approach  as  rude  draughtsmen  could  accomplish  from  intercourse 
with  direct  observers  without  culture  and  without  due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  iniportiiiice  of  accuracy.  We  do  not  even  know, 
whether  the  map  of  Marmo  bttuudo  was  made  by  himself  or  by 
some  one  else  better  vei-sed  in  such  work»  or,  again,  whether  it  was 
prepared  prior  or  poeterior  to  hia  letom  borne  in  1306.  Bat  he 
had  personally,  in  common  with  his  ooutemporary  and  oountryman 
Marco  Poio^  atodied  the  geegraphy  of  many  legiona^  and  waa  a 
man  of  ooDaiderable  literaiy  ability ;  and  if  he  waa  not  an  hydro- 
grapher,  he  was  far  better  qualified  tiian  moat  npknera  to  direct 
the  hand  of  another. 

From  the  eighth  century,  at  all  events,  a  succession  of 
pioneers,  chietly  actuated  by  religious  zeal  or  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  but  almost  without  exception  illiterate,  had  con- 
tributed to  build  up  a  body  of  traditional  and  more  or  le^s 
yague  information  respecting  distant  localities,  ilieir  features,  and 
produeta.  Even  where  they  left  narratiYea  behind  them,  however, 
theae  neoesaarily  aurvived  in  unique  manuacript  oopiea,  uaoaUy 
prepared  firom  the  rovgheat  memoranda  or  even  fieom  memory 
by  third  partis  gifted  with  some  share  ctf  clerical  atdll,  and  hiddni 
in  private  repositories,  where  they  were  forgotten ;  and  each 
individual  started  afresh,  as  it  were,  with  the  bare  knowledge 
that  certain  regions  presented  objects  of  interest  or  advantage. 
One  of  the  concluding  paragraphs  in  the  ordinary  editions  of 
Sir  John  Mandeville's  Travels  (1322-56)  tends  to  corroborate  the 
view  that  the  ancient  charts  which  we  possess  from  various  sources 
were  more  or  less  habitually  based  on  a  study  of  the  manuscript 
narratives  brought  home  by  travellers  or  drawn  up  by  them  fiom 
their  notes  on  their  letnm,  which  might  leave  the  way  open  to 
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many  serious  divei^cnces  from  facta.  An  English  editum  of 
r  MandeviUe  of  150:>  is  for  the  tint  time  aooompanied  by  a  map. 
Polo,  who  profited  by  tlie  previous  experiences  of  his  father  and 
uncles,  had  l^een  preceded  by  others  to  some  extent ;  but  his  labours 
and  researches,  occurring  at  a  period  when  the  world  was 
b^;mning  to  awaken  to  an  appreciation  of  the  arts  aud  industries 
of  the  iar  iuiat,  aud  enhanced  in  value  l»y  \m  practical  training, 
eultivated  mind,  and  opulent  circomstanoes,  did  more  than  thoae 
of  any  anteoedent  traveller  from  Europe  to  adyanoe  Western 
eivilintion;  and  some  of  the  medueval  Venetian  caatoms,  aucfa  aa 
the  notation  of  time  bj  beUa,  Boggeat  our  indebtedneas  to  hit 
Oriental  experiences.^ 

Polo,  after  bis  return  home  in  or  about  1295,  volunteered  to 
fit  out  a  galley  at  his  own  cost  for  the  war  against  Oenoa.  and 
was  taken  prisoner  in  the  disastrous  battle  nf  Curzola  in  1298. 
Among  his  fellow  captivea  or  visitors  at  Genoa  was  Rusticien  de 
Pifle,  translator  from  Latin  or  Italian  mt  »  French  of  the  Arthurian 
romance  of  Mdiadm  lU  Leonnois.  KusLiciuu  look  peculiar 
pleasore  in  the  society  of  the  Venetian ;  and  at  length  he  even 
went  80  &r  aa  to  propose,  as  •  means  of  beguiling  the  tedious 
honiB^  that  his  friend  should  dictate  to  him  a  methodical 
aooonnt  of  his  tKavels  in  Tartary.  China,  and  India.  This 
proposition  was  accepted  ;  the  undigested  memoranda,  whidi  Polo 
had  left  at  his  father's  bouse  at  San  Giovanni  Grisostomo,  were 
transmitted  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Oenoew*  Kxecutive  from 
Venice;  and  the  work  was  hencefi  rtli  ( laitinued  from  day  to 
day,  until  it  was  brought  to  completion.  Polo  lingered  in 
ciijttivity,  mitigated  by  these  circumstances,  till  1301,  and  there 
wad  ample  opportumiy  i'ur  inakiiig  duplicate  copies  of  the  narra- 
tive; the  original  text  was  in  French;  ttansktions  into  other 
languages  were  successively  undertaken ;  an  abridged  vendon  in 
the  Venetian  diaket  appeared  in  1496,  and  an  English  one  in 
1579;  but  no  authentic  Italian  edition  seems  to  have  been 
produced  prior  to  1827.  The  French  narrative  is  stated  to 
have  been  circulating  shortly  after  1298;  and  we  are  informed 
that  the  author  or  his  aninnupnsiB  presented  n  copy  to  the  King 
of  France.*  It  is  said  that  copies  were  then  alrca  ly  circulatmg 
among  the  curious.    The  TravtU  of  the  Great  Venetian  in  the 

*  0.  R.  Buzley,  Pntux  Henry  the  Naittgaiar,  BvOb  1899,  p^  •  blfl^  Mbttto 

to  the  j'T^ocfraphical  aervices  of  Um  Poli. 

*  Hieerehe,  126. 

▼Ok  n  43 
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hand  of  Rusticien  would  now  be  cheaply  purchased  at  a  hundred 
times  their  weight  in  gold ;  the  author  has  been  acknowledged 
as  the  Herodotus  of  modem  times ;  and  the  name  of  the  con- 
temporary of  Dante  and  I'etrarch  has  become  a  household  word 
to  not  a  few  who  nmt  heud  perhaps  of  ftrooe  or  ma  of  Wilkm. 

At  the  same  time,  the  influenoe  of  his  Qenoeie  acqoamtanoe 
was  beiiig  exerted  in  the  inefleotnal  attempt  to  restore  him 
to  fireedom ;  a  laige  nmoom  was  offered  by  his  UauXj  with  thia 
object  to  no  purpose ;  and  an  advantageous  marri^,  which  the 
elder  Polo  had  had  in  view  for  his  son  on  the  return  of  the 
latter  from  abroad,  was  in  consequence  indefinitely  pastponed. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  was  liberated  in  1301:  but  it  is  not 
known  with  certainty  in  what  year  he  died.  His  will,  which 
forms  the  sole  clue,  was  made  in  1323  ;  and  fioai  tliis  cir- 
cumstance an  inference  may  be  drawn  that  his  decease  did 
not  ooour  much  later  than  1324  or  1325.  He  left  only  two 
danghteiB — oretta  and  Fuitina ;  in  the  fifteenth  oentniy,  by 
fiuhire  of  male  iesiie^  the  ftmily  merged  in  that  of  Trevisanoi 

There  is  a  tele  that»  on  his  death-bed,  he  was  exhorted  by 
certain  persons  to  expunge  horn  his  Travels  many  passages 
upon  which  discredit  had  been  cast  in  some  quarters,  and  that 
the  dying  man  treated  the  insulting  proposition  with  merited 
scorn,  exclaiming  that  "  so  far  from  being  fairly  f'harp:eable  with 
exaggeration,  he  had  omitted  to  record  coumless  extraordinary 
matters,  to  the  truth  of  which  he  could  iiave  borne  ocular 
testimony." 

It  is  Bamako  who  preeoi'voo  from  the  traditional  aaeedotee 
delivered  down  by  his  fiither  and  his  grandfiUher  to  a  Mend, 
the  disdngnished  senator  Gasparo  Malipiero,  that  graphic  and 
singular  aooonnt  of  Marco  Polo  and  his  two  kinsmen  le* 
taming  home  in  1295,  dressed  like  Tartars,  and  so  much 
altered  in  their  features  by  exposure  and  privation,  that  even 
their  own  family  and  their  most  intimate  friends  did  not 
recognise  them  ;  to  which  the  old  hist<.)rian  produce^  tlie  pnrnllel 
case  of  Ulysses.  The  interest  of  the  little  iiarratiM-  is  im- 
mensely enhanced  by  the  distance  of  the  period  and  the 
celebrity  of  the  central  figure.  They  liad  even  forgotten  the 
Venetian  language.  On  proceeding  to  the  Gaaa  Polo  at  San 
GfisQStomo,  they  found  the  house  in  the  occupation  of  relatives 
who  thought  them  dead ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficult  that 
they  made  these  understand  who  they  wera    They  hereupon 
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resolved  upon  an  expedient^  bj  which  tiiey  might  make  them- 
selves known  to  their  fiunily  and  conuections,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  the  whole  city.    A  splendid  banquet  was  arranged, 

and  to  it  were  bidden  all  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Polo  and  their  friends.  "Whpii  the  guests  hm]  assembled, 
and  were  seated  at  table,  tin  three  travellers  entered,  attired 
in  robes  of  crimson  saLiu  duwn  to  their  feet,  "as  the  custom 
iu  those  days  was."  Water  was  brought  to  them,  and  having 
immsned  their  hands,  they  bade  the  eompany  to  be  seated. 
They  then  divested  themselvea  of  their  satin  garments*  and 
arrayed  their  persons  in  similar  ones  of  crimson  damask, 
ordering  the  satin  dresses  to  be  cut  up  and  distributed  among  the 
servants.  Then  Marco  Polo,  his  fittiier  and  his  uncle  joined 
their  fHends  and  kinsfolk  in  the  repast,  and  when  they  had 
partaken  of  some  of  the  dishe"  they  rose  once  more,  aiat  off  the 
damask,  and  had  others  of  crimson  velvet  brouu:ht,  which  they 
donned  in  the  presence  of  all,  the  servants,  as  before,  receiving 
the  damask  as  a  perquisite.  The  same  lot,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  feast,  befell  the  velvet  suits,  aud  fmally  the  Poli  appeared 

in  woollen  like  the  rest.  Thm  series  of  incidents  naturally  created 
mudi  surprise^  and  Marco,  m  the  youngest^  haviag  ordered  all 
the  servants  to  quit  the  hall,  and  the  mantles  being  removed, 
fetched  from  one  of  the  apartmeots  the  coarse  clothes  in  which 

t!u>y  had  returned  homa  Taking  a  knife,  he  unripped  the 
linings   and   pockets,  and    kid  out    before  the  astonished 

visitors  all  the  precious  stones  which  he  had  sewn  up 
in  thi«^  ingenious  numner,  because  it  would  have  been 
dangerous  aud  difficult  to  caxry  so  much  «,'old ;  aud  when 
those  present  beheld  this  extraordinary  treasure,  they  marvelled 
exceedingly,  and  no  longer  doubted  that  the  strangers  were 
indeed  what  they  professed  to  be.  The  news  spread,  and 
crowds  flocked  to  die  Gasa  Polo  to  embrace  the*  long  >  loat 
travellen,  and  to  see  the  wonders  which  they  had  hroi^t 
with  them,  and  to  hear  from  their  own  lips  the  account  d  the 
strange  regions  which  they  had  visited,  and  of  the  fabulous 
wealth  of  the  Great  Khan.  It  was  Marco's  fashion  of  reckon- 
ing the  riches  of  the  princes  whom  he  had  seen  by  millions,  that 
led  to  his  fixture  with  the  name  of  Mrsjtrr  Marco  Milioni,  and 
two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  when  Ilamusio  wrote,  tlic  (  asa 
Polo  or  ( 'ort€  Sabbionera  (of  which  Colonel  Yule  gives  an 
illustralioa)  was  still  popularly  called  La  Carte  del  MUiom. 
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Of  the  reeidenoe  of  Polo  only  the  atchway  survives,  the 
remainder  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  nor  is  it  known  where 
he  was  buried,  except  that  it  may  be  conjectured  that  it  was  at 

San  Lorenzo  amoncr  ins  aiiwstore  and  immediate  descendants. 

Under  the  adiminstrrition  of  seven  Doges,  and  contemporary 
with  Polo,  a  gentleman  of  ducal  tuid  tribunitial  family  dwelled 
at  Venice  in  the  street  of  San  Severe  Confessore,  who  was 
ennobled  by  his  contributions  to  literature  and  science  as  well  as 
by  his  extnotion.    His  uame  was  Maxhio  Samido  Totsella  He 
was  one  of  the  fiDor  sons  of  Msroo  Sanndo  Toisello  by  bis  wife 
Uaria;^  his  brothets  were  JFilippo,  TonmuHo,  and  Giovanni;  and 
it  seems  that  he  was  conneoted  hj  the  ties  of  consanguinity  with 
Nicolo,  son  of  Guglielmo,  son  of  Marco  Sanudo,  first  duke  of 
Androa,'  and  nephew  of  Arrigo  Bandolo.    It  is  surmised  that 
the  Sanudi  and  the  Tornplli,  who  were  more  anciontly  known  as 
the  Basaniti/  had  intermarried,  and  thfit  tlieuce  arose  the  here- 
ditary cognomen,  which  was  comiuou  to  all  t  he  children  of  Marco. 
The  precise  date  of  the  birth  of  Alarino  liiUi  not  been  ascertained ; 
but  he  was  probably  the  junior  of  Polo  by  some  years ;  and  tlie 
event  may  be  essoined  without  the  ohanoe  of  ssrioae  enor  to 
1260.   IVom  his  youth  on  aident  enthusiasm  for  the  diminntion 
of  Turkish  pfeponderance  shared  with  a  thirst  for  geographical 
discoveij  his  time  and  attention.    The  rank,  talents,  and  affluent 
eireumstanoee  of  the  Venetian  gradually  procured  for  him  the 
acquaintance  and  esteem  of  many  distinf^^uished  personages  of  the 
age,  and  of  more  than  one  crowTied  Head  ;  and  of  his  access  to  the 
French  Court  he  unceasinij;!}  a\  ailed  liiniself  to  urge  the  organimi- 
tion  of  a  fresh  cruBade  agamal  the  Osmanlis.    If  his  counsel  had 
been  followed,  the  destiny  of  Europe  might  have  been  changed, 
and  neither  Nicopolis  nor  Lepanto  would  have  been  fought. 

In  an  undated  memorial  to  the  King  of  France*  written  in 
Fmuitk,  and  assignable  to  1321,Sanudo  demonstrates  that  it  will 
only  cost  his  Majesty  or  Christendom  ten  galleys^  oanying  2500 

>  SEPULTVKA  D.  MAJICI  8ANUIM>  TOUSKLLO  XT 

D.  UAKiM  vxoatB  wvB  ST  axBSDVM  M  ooa> 

KISIO  M  tiKVr-UI.    IN'  gVA   TtKQVIEHCIT  JOAN- 
NSM  FEBATK  KOItVM  riLIVH.  Cr\'JV!t  ANlllA 
BiqVIIflCAT  IK  PACK.  AlllM.  OftATK  MtO  10. 

The  foregoing  in«cri]'tiou  is  rL'jK)rU><l  liy  Ajfostini,  i.  141. 

*  SpUloUc  M.  ifanudi  Torielli ;  Gctta  JJei  per  Francos,  pamm. 

*  Andnft  Diuidflio,  libi.  viL  p.  166. 

*  Kamemhranzr  a  If  Hounh-  M<>{(st>'  fnit.-  hurnlJfmt  itt  rt  detoUmtmi  fOT  JUiirHi 
Hanudf  diet  Torzei,  tU  VenxK,  etc. — (Jetta  Dei  per  Fmneot,  ii.  6. 
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men,  300  hone,  and  1000  infontrj  to  guard  Aimeme.*  He 
xecommende  him  to  eeek  the  ooacarreaoe  of  the  Pope  end  the 
ftiendahip  of  the  VenetianB^  and  to  appoint  some  competent 
person  Captain  of  the  Host;  and  if  he  does  these  things,  he 

makes  no  doubt  that  other  Eoropean  Powers  will  co-operate  * 

Like  the  majority  of  Venetians,  Sanudo  was  a  citizen  of  the 
world.  The  greater  part  of  his  active  and  \iaeful  life  was  spent 
in  foreign  countries.  His  travels,  which  were  chiefly  prosecuted 
between  1300  and  1.^20,  extended  over  the  whole  ooast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Egj'pt,  the  Holy  T^'\nd,  Armenia,  and  Arabia 
Felix.  lu  one  passage  which,  it  mast  be  premised,  is  not  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  heing  an  interpolation  in  the  MS.'  he 
speaks  of  the  smaller  Islands  lying  about  England,  Scotland,  and 
Irdand,  "the  names  of  which  are  unknown  to  me";  and  it  is 
dear  at  least  that  he  is  not  to  he  luderstood  to  have  visited 
personally  the  northern  latLtades,  but  simply  to  be  quoting  some 
other  traveller,  who  may  have  forestalled  even  the  Normans  *  in 
their  discovery  of  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Newfoundland. 

In  Afarch  1306-7  we  find  Sanudo  at  home,  in  the  street  of 
San  Severo  in  Rialto  ;  he  had  returned  I'roni  some  of  his  Oriental 
voyages  ;  and  in  that  year  and  month  *  he  began  to  commit  to 
writing  the  fruits  of  his  labour  and  experience.  The  first  Book 
only  of  the  Work  so  celebrated  as  The  SetnU  ike  liaU^^  qf 
ike  Onu  was  finisl^  at  that  time  and  plaoei  In  this  division  * 
which  comprises  five  parts,  he  exhibits  the  method  bj  which,  in 
his  opinion,  it  was  possible  to  compass  the  destruction  of  the 
infidels ;  and  in  fact  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  Memorial  sah- 
sequently  sent  to  Paris  in  a  more  elaborate  form.  The  second 
book  of  the  Secrets,  compceed  at  Chiarenza  in  1312  ^  and  1313, 

'  In  aaotber  place  he  uys  :  "  If  any  one  were  to  ask  me,  how  many  meu,  eta, 
I  aiwwer  nmently,  I,  Marians  Saautua,  dictus  Tonelliu,  that  with  300  hone, 
1000  foot,  and  10  galleys,  w«ll  armed,  not  only  Armenia,  but  Romania  itaelf  could 
bs  prot4»ct«i." —  (t.  I).  ]>cr  F.,  p.  7. 

'  "  £t  n  Toetn  hatdta  Seigneorie  ttiat  OMt«  ohoae,  je  ne  doubt«  pM»  aveo  lajde 
d«  INra,  qw  1«  "Bay  Jiobert,  !•  Bey  PMwiA  de  S«oi]k,  ct  I'BdipMraar  d*  Ooniliiitl* 
Bople,  aeront  ob«i8.<tanta  »  ▼oas  ea  timt«  dlwuw,  qid  wmmtt  imwniiftU«i." 

3  Seertia^  p.  287. 

*  lUfil,  JMetmvertt  da  fAmtnqm  par  tat  Jformntub,  1854. 

'  "Anno  a  nativitatc  D.  N.  .T.  C.  1??06,  mense  Martii,  inccptara  est  hoc  opus, 
quod  per  Dei  ^atiain  MHriiius  Sauudo  alitor  dictuit  TonieUus,  liliua  D.  Maroi 
Baoudo,"  etc. — Sa-rr/n,  Ji.  21. 

'  "  Incipit  Liber  Primns  Operis  Term;  Sanota^  oontiiMna  difpoiitioiiMai  w  |inB> 
parationem  ad  Terram  Sanctam  rocaperandum." 

T  Setrda,  p.  84.  '<I  btgan  to  write  It  In  tht  numtb  of  Daoember  ItlS  at 
Chkmua. 
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enters  into  stafeiBtical  and  aritimieticBl  detail  touching  the  noomy 
of  Faleatine ;  his  estimates  for  manning  and  victualling  fleets  and 
armies  are  canons,  but  tatber  prolix ;  and  he  lays  peculiar  stzess 
on  the  preparatory  conquest  of  Armenia.    Of  the  third  and  con- 
cluding section,  which  is  devoted  to  a " speculation  on  the  means 
of  preserviri':,'  the  Holy  Places,  when  they  should  have  Imen  won 
back/  and  which  is  partly  occupied  by  genealogical  trees  of  Noah 
and  other  not  less  extraneous  topics,  the  chronology  is  obflcure ; 
but  it  was  certainly  posterior  to  lo24,  and  as  certainly  antecedent 
to  1326  when,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Lonaine/  he  expressly 
says:  "Yonr  Highnews  must  be  aware  that  from  my  tn/oiugr 
I  have  (neglecting  all  other  business)  devoted  myself  to  the 
advanoement  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  to  the  service  of  the  Faithful, 
and  to  the  extinction  of  the  Pagans ;  and  in  order  that  my  labours 
might  be  made  known  to  Kings  and  Princes,  and  might  not  pass 
into  oblivion,  I  have  digested  into  one  volume  the  work  of  which 
the  title  is  Secrets  of  the  Faith/id  of  tfte  Croaa,  being  not  only 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Faithful,  but  for  the  conversion  or 
anmiulatiou  of  the  ilisbelievers,  and  for  the  safe  holding  of  the 
Holy  Land  and  many  other  countries.*    That  book  I  have  pre- 
sented to  our  Lord  tiie  Pontilf.  to  the  Kings  of  IWice,  England, 
and  Sicfly,  to  the  Oardinals  and  many  other  Frelatest  to  the 
Count  of  Hanover,  and  to  several  of  the  IVench  Counts  (indnding 
the  Comte  de  Cleremont) ;  and  seeing  that  your  progenitoia,  in 
whose  happy  footsteps  you  are  beginning  to  tread,  strenuously 
bestirred  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  the  Holy  Land.  ...  I 
send  you  with  these  presents  the  rrolo<^iie,  Rubrics,  and  Chapters 
of  the  aforesaid  book,  and  some  other  niatten?     I  am  ready  to 
transmit  to  you  the  whole  work,  with  the  maps  of  the  World, 
should  you  express  a  desire  to  possess  it."    Of  such  a  perform- 
ance, exhibiting  bis  skill  at  once  as  an  hydrographer  and 
geographer,  the  author  had  just  cause  to  be  proud.   It  was 
welcomed  with  applause ;  and  by  competent  judges  it  wss  warmly 
approved.   Sanndo  must  be  allowed  to  speak  onoe  more  fi>r 
himself:  * — 

"On  the  24th  September  1321  I.  Marino  Sanudo,  called 
Totsello,  of  Venice,  had  an  audience  of  the  Pope,  to  whose 

^  "  Incipit  Liber  Tertius  ejusdem  Operis,  continens  infallibilem  et  veram  doQ* 
fannam  cooaervaiidi  ao  touendi  ao  poaiide&di  SuMtam  Tttmm  PromiMiwaia." 

*  LeUm,  No.  14.       D.ptrF,lL  SM. 

>  "  Et  tenendam  Terrani  SMietUtt  Ct  kliM  UHlltas  tMtM."~jQNML  M  tujKrd, 

♦  &6creta,  p.  1  «l  teq. 
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Holiness  I  presented  two  books  on  the  recovery  and  preservation 
of  ihe  Holy  Land,  one  of  which  was  bound  in  red,  and  the  other 

in  yellow.  I  presented  to  the  same  four  maps,  the  first  being 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  second  of  the  Sea' and  the  terra  Jirma, 
the  third  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  fourth  of  Kgypt.  The 
Father  Ujmgnly  accepted  all  these  things  :  and  lie  ordered  Bonie 
of  the  Prologue,  some  of  the  Rubrics,  and  other  portions  besides, 
to  be  read  in  my  presence.  From  time  to  time  he  put  questions 
to  JDA,  which  I  answarad.  At  lengfii  he  said,  '  I  wish  to  have 
these  books  examined';  to  whioh  I  replied,  that  'I  should  be 
veiy  happy,  provided  that  the  peisons  were  tnistwoithy.'  '  Have 
no  doubt  of  that,'  he  rejoined.  He  then  sent  for  the  under- 
mentioned Frati :  Fra  Boentio  di  Asti,  of  the  Order  of  Preachers, 
Vioar  of  Armenia ;  Fra  Jacopo  de  Cammerino,  a  Minorite,  who 
wears  beard,  and  who  had  come  to  the  See  on  behalf  of  his 
brethren  in  Persia;  Fra  Mfttteo  oi'  L'ypnis,  ami  J'la  T'Holino  of 
Venice;^  and  he  ^'a\e  theiu  the  volume  bound  in  yellow,  and 
desired  them  to  look  luLo  it,  and  to  report  to  him  their  opinion. 
The  said  Frati  hereupon  withdrew  into  the  house  of  Fra  I'aolino, 
and  diligently  and  fidthAilly  investigated  the  Book;  and  they 
were  nnanimoos  in  its  ihvoiir.  On  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
oommeDoement  of  the  examination— it  was  on  a  Satoirday  even- 
ing— ^he  (the  Pope),  who  was  most  alGible  to  me,  inquired  of  tiie 
Frati  repeatedly,  when  we  were  together,  whether  they  were  of 
aecord ;  and  they  assured  him  that  they  wera  Other  remarks 
were  made  on  both  sides.  At  last  the  Pope  ol^ierved :  '  The 
hour  18  late ;  you  will  he  so  good  ;is  to  leave  the  report  in  writing 
with  me,  and  I  will  inspect  it,  and  ailerward  send  for  you.'  And 
so,"  concludes  Sanudo,  "  the  book  and  the  report  remained  in  his 
possession." 

The  lettas  of  this  benevolent  and  enlightened  Venetian,  of 
which  all  that  are  known,  being  two-end-twenty,  wete  printed 
as  a  smpplenient  to  the  SeerUa  in  1611,*  abound  with  interest- 

>  This  wu  perhsps  the  aame  who  wrote  the  TrwtiM  Jk  Redo  Regiminc,  dedi> 
cat«d  to  Om  Duke  of  Candia  in  1818,  or  the  foUowiqg  ywr,  •od  vho  owned  • 
work  in  Rialto  as  late  as  1321. 

^  Scrrdn,  'iSQ-aie.  (i.)  To  the  Po|k)  John  XXII.,  Dec.  1324.  (ii.)  To  lhi» 
CMdinala.  (iii.)  To  the  ArohbiBhop  or  Capua,  Chancellor  of  Siciljr«  (iv- )  To  the 
Biihop  of  Niraias.    (t.)  Ad  dirwrMM.    (vi)  To  Leo,  King  of  Amionb.    (viL)  To 

And.  Pal*ologo.s,  Enip.  ofComtantinople.  (viii.)  To  the  Bishop  of  Cninj  hfvs.  (ix,) 
To  And.  Paleologos,  Emp.  of  Coustautiuopk.  (x.)  To  Stefanos  Sim  polos,  Turcoman 
of  the  same,  (zi.)  To  the  Archbishop  of  Capua,  (xii.)  To  And.  Palwiologoe.  (xilL) 
To  Stefanos  Simpoloo.  (xiv,)  To  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  (xv  )  To  the  kvh- 
bishop  of  Baveuna.    (zrL)  Ad  direnoa.    (xvii.)  To  the  Cardioai  Legate,  (xrm.) 
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ing  matter,  and  oeoasicmally  contain  curious  scraps  of  gossip. 
They  purport  to  have  been  written  at  Venice,  and  range  in  date 
fioHi  December  1324  to  0(  toln  r  1329.  It  ih  obviotis  that  thej 
represeut  only  a  fraguieut  of  liis  corresi^wndence. 

There  is  no  more  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  life  of 
the  Author  of  the  Secreta  tliau  the  circumstance  that  he  does 
not  teeni  dtlur  to  have  been  penonaUy  known  to  Ifaroo 
Polo,  who  was  living  in  a  street  adjoining  San  Severo  after  1301, 
or  to  have  inq)eQted  any  of  the  nmnerone  tvanacripts  of  the 
Vbyvgea  in  Tartary,  China,  and  Thibet^  which  appear  to  have 
beoi  circulating  in  Europe  prior  to  1 300.  In  thoee  parte  of  hie 
own  narrative,  where  he  has  occasion  to  treat  more  or  less  at 
larije  of  tlie  latitudes  visited  by  Polo,  Sanudo,  overlooking  the 
more  ie(  <  iii  authority,  falls  back  on  preceding:  and  probably  far 
less  accurate  observers;  nor  is  Polo  among  those  who  are  men- 
tioned as  recipieata  of  presentation-copies  of  the  Secreta}  It 
is  as  curious  as  it  is  perhaps  r^ettable  that  our  early 
Enropean  traveUen  and  geographers  worked  independently  and 
left  to  a  dietant  posterity  tiie  sometimes  difficult  task  of  collat- 
ing and  reconciling  their  aooounts.  The  impediments  to  inter- 
course might  often  be  the  source  of  this  phenomenon ;  and  men, 
who  wandered  thousands  of  miles  from  their  homes  in  quest 
of  knowledge,  grudged  the  labour  of  comparing  notes  with 
co-operators  residing  not  in  a  neighbouring  coimtry,  but  in  a 
TieighlK)uring  street  in  the  same  city.  There  is  no  apparent 
evidence  that  Polo  and  SanuJo  ever  exchanged  views,  or  were 
acquainted  with  each  other ;  and  the  general  apathy  in  respect 
to  such  matters  down  to  the  present  century  is  too  clearly  estab* 
lished  by  the  want  of  any  complete  and  authentie  Italian  wAm 
of  Polo  till  1847  and  the  burial  of  the  excessively  important  and 
fasdnatii^  narrative  of  his  fisUow-oounttyman  and  oontemporaiy 
in  an  illegible  latin  folio. 

The  fortunes  of  Xicolo  and  Antonio  Zeno,  brothers  of  the 
greater  Carlo,  were  remarkable.  After  the  War  of  Chioggia,  the 
former  equipped  a  vessel,  and  embarked  on  a  voyage  of  disco\  er}' 
round  the  French  and  English  coasts.    But,  having  been  over- 

To  the  Arthbuhop  of  CaptUL  (xix.)  To  the  Cardinal  Legate,  (xx.)  To  the  Arch- 
l)ighop  of  Capua  et  alteram,    (xxi)  To  Pietrode  la  Via,  the  Pope's  nephew.  (xxiL) 

Ad  anoniinum. 

^  Pier  Angelo  Zeuo,  in  his  Mcmorit  tU'  Fendi  Scrittori  PMrizi,  1662,  attriUaU* 
to  Tondlo,  baaidw  Us  Stertta  aad  a  Book  ^Leltm^  %,  Eittory  of  IIU  JMww. 
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token  bj  a  tempestt  he  was  thrown  upon  oob  of  the  Shetland 
Idee,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Henry  Sindaar,  Earl 

of  Orkney  and  the  Faroes.^  Sinokdr  invited  his  guest  to  remain 
with  him;  and  the  Venetian  was  subsequently  joined  by  his 
brother.  Antonio,  however,  did  not  long  outlive  his  arrival  in 
Shetland.  After  his  death,  Nicolo  rcriKiined  in  the  service  of 
the  Ymy],  and  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Norman  pioneers, 
he  (aa  we  are  asked  to  believe)  extended  his  explorations 
westward  so  far  as  Newfoundland.  Zeuo  is  said  to  have 
aeen  loeland  and  GieenUmd,  and  to  have  toadied  the  eattem 
point  of  Labrador.  It  was  in  the  winter  aeaaon  that  he  reached 
Newfoundland  {TerrorNueva),  acoordltng  to  the  acoount  printed  in 
1558  ;  and  in  the  spring  he  had  proposed  to  pursue  his  travels. 
But  his  crew  mutinied,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  plan. 
A  chart  of  the  route  which  Nicolo  Zeno  took  was  prepared  hj  the 
two  brothers,  in  all  likelihood  before  their  departure ;  and  so 
recently  as  the  sixteenth  century,  at  least,  this  relic  was  in 
existence.  In  looS  it  was  published  by  Caterino  Zeno  as  an 
appendix  to  his  own  Travels  in  Persia,  and  it  bears  date  1380. 

The  tendency  of  modern  geographical  research,  however,  has 
been  to  throw  dieeredit  on  the  posthumoos  narrative  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Zeni,  so  far  as  a  title  to  the  distincfeioa  of 
having  asoerteined  the  existeaoe  of  land  in  the  direetion  of  the 
North  American  continent  is  concerned.*  Tb%  details  purport  to 
have  been  derived  from  family  papers ;  and,  seeing  the  uncertainty 
of  much  that  is  even  yet  advanced  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  pre- 
mature and  unjust  to  characterise  and  dismiss  the  particulars  first 
published  so  long  after  the  event'^  n?^  fabrications.  On  the 
contrary,  considering  that  tlie  explorers  started  from  Shetland 
under  the  auBpices  of  Sinclair,  who  figures  in  the  sixteenth  century 
text  as  Prince  ZirticJcm,  that  they  belonged  to  a  particularly 
adventurous  fionily,  and  that  the  volume  was  brought  out  pie- 
Bumably  under  the  eye  of  a  descendant,  himself  a  distinguished 
tiaveller,  it  is  quite  probaUe  that  they  may  have  approached  the 
region  in  question. 

The  real  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  merit  of  the  Portuguese  end 
Spaniards  themselves  has  been  equally  misunderstood  and  over- 
stated, inasmudi  as  the  existenoe  of  a  new  continent,  although  it 

>  Ofttarino  Zeno,  IMfo  Smprlmunto  tUI  laoU  FridMde^  ttCt  da  dm  ISwftlK  Zmi 
(«tthe  end  of  the  V!(uigi  in  Prr.iui,  ISfiS,  8vo). 

s  0.  B.  Bculey,  Jolm  and  Sebastian.  Cabott  1896,  jf.  28. 
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was  not  actually  ascertained,  or  the  scanty  anterior  knowledge  nf 
such  a  thing  had  been  loBt,  the  tradition  as  to  the  acquaintance 
of  navip-ators  with  stich  a  thing  centuries  before  Columbua  could 
hardly  huve  perislied,  aud  whatever  honour  is  due  to  the  Zeni  ia 
probably  due  to  them  merely  in  the  same  kind  of  suggestive  and 
CQntritmtory  measure. 

With  the  oiteen  and  fortunes  of  John  end  Sebaetien  Oebot 
Yenice  has  no  more  than  an  indirect  ooneern.  The  former  had 
aettled  at  Ghioggia  at  least  as  early  as  1461,  and  in  1476,  having 
fulfilled  the  prescribed  term  of  fifteen  years'  continuous  residence 
received  letters  of  naturalisation,  which  placed  him  <m  a  footing 
of  equality  with  other  citizens  of  the  Republic  at  home  and  abroad 
(de  intra  et  extra).  But  the  elder  Cabot,  to  whom  it  now  seems 
that  we  should  ascribe  the  chief  part  of  the  honour  due  to  the 
geographical  services  of  father  and  son,  was  a  Genoese  by  birth, 
while  Sebastian  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  a  imtive  of 
Bristol  Except,  therefore,  the  political  interest  and  importance 
attached  to  the  explorations  of  the  Cabots,  they  hardly  enter  into 
the  oategoiy  of  Venetian  heroes  and  bene&ctoia  beyond  the  initial 
fact  that  tibe  fiither  was  a  naturaliNd  anlyect  of  the  Signory, 
when  he  first  comes  under  notice ;  and  indeed  from  a  Venetian 
standpoint  he  was  immediately  iustrumental  in  one  of  die  nvela* 
tions,  which  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  the  commefdal  wdfitre  and 
national  vitaUty  of  the  land  of  his  adoption. 

It  is  almost  imp  >ssible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
Republic  was  imjiuiieetly  sensible  of  the  vast  and  jx;rmanent 
bearings  of  the  labours  of  such  men  as  the  elder  Cabot  and 
Columbus,  or,  iib  a  point  of  time,  wlmi  mcmey  was  far  more 
abundant  at  Venice  than  at  London  or  Madiid  or  Lisbon,  a 
monopoly  of  both  at  any  cost  would,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  firom 
the  habitual  generodtgr  and  finesigfat  of  the  Government,  have 
been  seemed.  A  protracted  correspondence  and  inquiry  indeed 
took  place;  but  in  this  case  the  Venetians  permitted  themselves 
to  be  no  more  than  parties,  where  they  sliould  have  been 
principals ;  and  when  it  was  too  late  to  repair  thr  rapit  il  error, 
as  we  take  it  to  have  been — down  to  1551  or  tin  rea bout — the 
matter  was  yet  under  discussion.  What  Venicu  ought  to  have 
done  was  to  be  foremost  in  plautiug  stations  and  deputa,  not  to 
waste  precious  years  in  writing  letters  and  oonsidenng  reports. 
The  efforts  of  CJharles  V.  of  Spain  in  1553  to  regain  the  services 
of  the  younger  Cabot  were  a  tribute  to  his  geographical  and 
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nautical  value.  But  there  were  of  course  eerious  difficuItioB  and 
compliciitions,  arising  from  other  foremost  Powers  beginning  more 
correctly  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  trade  and  from  the 
opportunity  supplied  by  geographical  enterprise  of  carrying  it  on 
with  facilities  so  vastly  increased. 

Craspuro  Contarini,  one  of  the  most  capable  of  Venetian 
dipbmatists,  who  afterward  performed  ezoellent  service  in  the 
difficult  negotiationa  vith  Charlee  Y.  and  other  princes  during 
the  trouble  auceeediqg  the  battle  of  F&via  in  1525,  mm  employed 
by  bis  Government  to  tieat  irith  the  younger  Oabot ;  and  we  find 
Contarini  writing  home  on  the  31st  December  1522,  flrom 
YaUadolid,  to  report  progress  and  furnish  particulars  of  a  con- 
versation which  had  just  then  taken  place  between  them.  Cabot 
professed  every  sort  of  devotion  to  the  Republic,  and  metitioued 
that  he  had  already  told  the  an)lxissadoi-8  of  the  most  ^rene 
Signory  in  England  how  anxious  he  was,  for  the  love  which  he 
bore  to  the  country  of  his  birth  (Veuicej,  to  du  what  lie  could  for 
it  in  regard  to  the  newly  discovered  lands.  His  interviewer  had 
some  gentlemen  to  dine  with  him,  and  brought  the  meeting  to  a 
dose  for  the  moment,  letting  Oabot  nnderatand  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  aU  the  &ct8  of  the  case»  so  fiur  as  it  had  gone. 
Ihey  met  again  on  the  same  nigiht,  and  remained  closeted  together 
for  some  time,  the  navigator  supplying  Contarini  with  au  outline 
of  his  life  and  career,  including  his  experiences  in  England  and 
conferences  with  Wolsey.  He  spoke  of  a  talk  which  he  had  had 
there  with  Francesco  Sebastiano  Colonna,  a  Venetian,  who  said  to 
him:  "Messer  Sebastianu,  yuu  are  doing  great  things  to  benefit 
other  countries :  do  you  not  remember  your  own  ?  Would  it 
not  be  possible  that  it  might  derive  some  good  from  youf 
Cabot^  according  to  Contarini  was  equally  communicative  and, 
so  far  as  words  went,  patriotic ;  but  nothing  came  of  it,  although 
Cabot  declared  his  readiness  to  proceed  to  Yenioe,  wait  on  the 
Signoiy,  and  if  they  could  not  agree,  come  back,  all  at  his  own 
expense.  It  is  manifest  enough  that,  when  Contarini  saw  him, 
he  had  already  been  bought  by  Spain.  He  merely  signified  to 
the  envoy  that  he  had  recently  devised  some  new  method  of 
ascertaining  by  the  compass  the  distance  between  two  pointe 
from  east  to  west. 

The  small  folio  volume,  in  which  the  planisphere  ot  Andit-a 
Bianco  (1436)  is  preserved,  belongs  to  the  Marciano.  It  contains 
ea^t  o^er  drawings  which  merit  a  passing  notice.   There  were 
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originally  in  all  probability  is  many  as  thirteen  charts  in  the 
collection ;  but  the  fint,  aeoond,  and  fifth  have  disappeared,  and 
the  last  is  notbii^  more,  than  an  iUusttatioii  of  the  Geography  of 

Ptolemy.^ 

The  iirst  chart  in  the  present  order,  or  No.  3,  consists  merely  of 
a  series  of  mathematical  designs,  demoustratinj^'  the  laws  ot  the 
winds  and  the  phenomena  of  the  tides,  with  a  catalogue  of  instruc- 
tions to  navigators,  and  a  table  for  measuring  distances  at  sea. 

No.  4  lepieeentB  with  atriking  preeUon  dad  aocmaoj  the 
Euzmeb  the  Crimea,  the  Sea  of  Azoph,  and  the  a4jaoent  partBi 
Na  0  is  devoted  to  the  eaatem  aection  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
indndes  the  Archipelago.  In  Na  7  and  No.  8  the  remaining 
sections  of  that  aea  are  given.  No.  9  exliibits  the  shores  of  France 
and  Germany,  and  comprehends  the  Scotish  and  Irish  littorals. 
In  No.  10  we  see  the  Baltic,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  Norway, 
Iceland,  Friesland,  and  (under  the  nnme  of  Stockjish  conjectu rally) 
Newfoundland-  No.  1 1  is  simply  the  reproduction  of  some  of 
its  predecessors  in  miniature ;  and  lastly,  at  No.  1 2  we  find  the 
Planisphere  of  Bianco.'  In  the  Ambroeian  library  at  Milan  is 
the  later  pkniaphen  ezecnted  b^  Bianco  in  1448.*  It  has  been 
anggeated  that  all  these  prodnctions  are  founded  on  anterior 
protolypea  no  longw  known. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  in  the  fire  at  the  palace  in 
1479  a  mappa  mvndi  executed  by  an  ecclesiastic  periled,  and 
that  in  1509  there  was,  for  the  use  of  the  Government  and 
councils,  a  map  of  Italy  (doubtless  on  a  large  scale)  painted  on 
one  of  the  walls  of  the  Senate  house. 

From  the  sixteenth  century  onward  dated  the  series  of  collec- 
tions ol  maps  and  plans  in  book  form  for  general  information  and 
guidance.  The  oldest  which  we  have  seen  is  a  volume,  apparently 
issued  in  aeparate  dM»,  some  of  which  bear  the  date  of  157l» 
and  oomptiaing  nearly  ninety  charts,  and  views  of  oountries» 
districts,  and  fortified  positions,  almost  exdnsiTsIy  in  the  Venetian 
territories,  but  including  Africa  on  the  one  hand  aad  England, 
Scothoid,  and  Ireland  on  the  otiier.    America  does  not  occur/ 

'  Formalconi,  lUusiraxivne  di  due  early  nnlir?n-  nrlln  hihUitlrm  di  Smt  Momtf 
1788  ;  Znrla,  Di  Maroo  Pole  e  degli  aUri  viaggialori  VoMziani,  1818. 

*  Formaleoni,  ubi  mprd, 

s  Hie  |>Iaiii.spherea  4rf  1436>48  have  been  wpwdneed  in  laoBuiiile  At  Teniee, 

1871-81,  obi.  4to. 

*  Isiilt,  Fnmosr  jxirti,  fortcresf.,  e  Um  maritime  $MtpMl»  nlla  <gr***  di 
Vauiia  t  ad  aUri  Priwipi  Chriitiani,  e  al  Sig^  Turco,  nouainlle  potU  in  fuee.  In 
YenetaA  alia  libreria  del  aegno  di  S.  Marco,  obi.  4to  (1571).    86  mapa  and  plaoa. 
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No  School  of  Navigation  appears  to  have  been  in  existence, 
at  least  under  official  patronage  ami  8n])er\'ision,  till  one  was 
founded  in  1683;  and  at  that  time  cjaptains  of  vessels  were 
recommended  not  to  accept  as  able  seamen  any  wlio  had  uot 
undergone  an  apprenticehip  or  training ;  but  it  was  thought  a 
good  plan  to  draft  on  board  in  subordinate  capacities  at  half-pay 
any  strong  young  feUowa  who  had  no  employment  at  home^  and 
were  an  enoumhranoe  on  their  lelatiTeB  or  thdr  parish. 

It  IB  indiepntafale  that  the  medisval  Venetians  wera  oon- 
versant  with  the  polarity  of  the  needle,  and  it  is  even  probable 
that  they  were  aware  of  its  liability  to  declination.  In  a  mono- 
graph on  Antient  Marine}  the  author  justly  ridicules  and  ably 
confutes  the  superficial  prejudice  respecting  the  insignificance  of 
the  old  Venetian  Navy,  and  he  claims  for  his  countrymen  with 
some  reason  not  only  the  honour  of  liaving  been  the  first  to 
apply  trigonometry  to  nautical  science,  but  of  having  developed 
tlie  theory  of  tangents  and  the  decimal  division  of  the  radius, 
Sanudo  the  Elder  oonfidently  speaks  of  the  compass  as  in  use  in 
his  day.  It  is  an  sHcertainad  ftct  that  the  Venetians,  in  and 
before  the  thirteenth  centnty,  employed  a  chart  of  Navigation, 
and  weie  acquainted  with  a  fixed  system  (Mvrtdojo)  of  sailing 
tactics ;  and  it  seems  to  be  one  of  those  points  which  are  self- 
evident,  that  a  people  who  visited  Egypt,  the  Euzine,  and  even 
the  Sea  of  Azoph,  so  far  back  aa  the  ninth  century,  could  not 
have  remained  ignorant  till  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  of  the 
properties  of  the  magnet. 

The  mechanical  sciences  were  principally  directed  to  hydraulic 
purposes,  to  the  manufacture  of  clocks,  and  to  the  development 
of  tiie  poweiB  of  the  Lever ;  and  the  Kepublic,  notoriously  libetal 
toward  those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  serve  her  in  some 
important  direction,  naturally  et^joyed  the  leftisal  of  many 
valuable  improvements  in  naval  and  militaiy  .mathanatios. 
Even  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  better  known  to  us  to-day  as  a  painter 
than  as  a  mechanical  engineer,  tendered  his  services,  and  had 
some  of  his  experiments  tried  at  Venice ;  and  it  is  far  from 
improbable  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  introduction  of  the 
floating  batteries  employed  by  the  Republic  on  the  Po  about  1480. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Lever  was  introduced  by  the  Lombard 

•  Forniftleoiii,  Snrjgio,  1783.    Nicolaa,  in  his  Hisfory  of  thr  ^/i  S'avy,  i., 

eitM  pMWgw  &<un  two  poems  of  the  b^giiuung  of  the  (oarteenth  century,  in  which 
tlM  lowlrtoiM  ii  mnitkHiid. 
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Banttiero,  who  •(!  173^78)  was  invited  to  saperiBtond  various 
works  of  drainage  and  architectural  improvement,  and  who,  at 
his  own  suggestion,  performed  the  feat  of  raising  on  the  Piazza 
of  Saint  Mark  the  two  monoliths  suhsequently  so  notorious  as 
the  Ked  Columns.  There  can  Ije  no  hesitation  in  concluding 
that  the  Venetians  themselves  soon  successfully  exerted  their 
imitative  talents  in  emulating  the  ingenuity  of  the  stranger; 
nor  la  it  m»j  to  believe  that  so  great  a-  oommeroial  people 
remaiiied  long  in  ignoranee  of  the  tub  of  cranee.  In  connection 
with  the  internal  imptovementa  under  the  Doge  Soranao  (1312- 
28)  we  have  referred  to  the  erection  of  windmilla  in  various 
parts  of  the  city  and  its  environs. 

The  study  of  Medicine,  though  confined  to  a  limited  class, 
was  diligently  prosecuted.  It  almost  formed  one  of  the  orcult 
sciences.  Its  professors  occupied  a  high  social  position,  and 
enjoyed  many  rare  privileges.  They  were  lightly  taxed.  They 
carried  themselves  like  lords.  They  were  permitted  to  dress 
themselves  as  they  pleased.'  and  to  wear  as  many  rings  on  their 
fiogen  as  suited  thdr  taste.  Thej  were  at  libnty  to  order  of 
their  tailor  pantaloons  of  Alexandrian  velvet,  to  use  white  silk 
stockings  and  shoes  of  morocco  leather,  with  gold  buckles  and 
jewelled  ptnnts,  to  trim  their  coat -sleeves  with  Valenciennes 
lace,  and  cover  the  garment  itself  with  rich  brocade,  and  to  buy 
hat  and  gloves  in  keeping.  If  the  individual  was  skilful,  he  was 
handsomely  remunerated ;  if  he  proved  himself  a  quack,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  practise.  No  sumptuary  law  touched  the  Doctor. 
Xo  luxuries  were  <lenied  to  him.  The  l  i'^it  March  wine  and  the 
maraschino  of  Zara  were  to  be  seen  at  his  table.  There  wa.s  110 
dainty  which  he  could  not  command.  He  was  in  a  position  to 
eat  his  dinn«r  with  a  double-pronged  fork.  The  names  have  been 
preserved  of  the  physicians  who  attended  Paolo  Saxpi  and  the 
Doges  Giovanni  Bembo  and  Marco  FoacaiinL  During  a  visita- 
tion of  the  plague  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  preference  waa  given 
to  the  local  practitioners  over  those  of  Padua. 

The  Republic  originally  retained  in  her  pay  twelve  general 
practitioners  and  twelve  surgeons,  at  a  salary  of  twelve  lire 
grosse  each  or  120  ducats  (1324).  Tn  1310,  if  not  earlier,  i 
free  residence  was  assigned  to  these  functionaries  at  the  Office  of 
the  Chamberlain  of  the  Commune  ;  and  it  was  shortlv  after  that 

'  Lryge  9tU  l«MMi^  lUy  21,  1800,  Avogarw  di  Comune;  Romanin,  iii.  Xtorn* 

metUi,  0. 
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a  college  of  Physicians  was  instituted,  followed  in  1368  by  an 
Academy  of  Medicine.  At  this  important  and  learned  Society 
TtioTithly  meetings  were  appointed,  at  which  all  professional 
] '  r; ons  were  invited  to  be  present,  and  to  lay  on  the  table,  or 
deliver  orally,  report*?  of  all  the  remarkable  cases  which  had  come 
under  their  notice  since  the  previous  aasembly.  The  examination 
of  medical  students  was  confided  to  the  new  Academy,  which 
seems  to  have  wholly  supezseded  the  old  Hall  of  Ph^raeians, 
established  earlier  in  the  centoiy;  and  any  foreigner,  who  might 
be  desirous  of  practising  at  Venioe»  applied  to  it  for  his  difdoma. 
At  San  Giovanni  dall'  Orio  was  a  School  of  Anatomy  ;  and  at 
San  Qiovanni  Bragola,  the  College  of  the  Liberal  and  Physical 
Sciences,  upon  which  in  1470  Pope  Paul  III.  (Pietro  Barho,  a 
Venetian,  and  a  native  of  the  parish)  conferred  the  privileges  of 
an  University.'  In  the  Provinces  of  the  term  Jirma,  and 
wherever  the  Venetians  extended  their  beneficent  and  humanising 
sway,  institutions  similar  to  these,  and  endowed  for  the  most  part 
with  similar  privileges,  were  founded  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  eoituriesb* 

Of  the  philanthropic  surgeon  Gnaltieri  and  his  parent  Ffaydc 
Garden  of  1334  mention  has  been  made  elsewhere.  The  ttade 
of  the  apothecary  comes  to  the  sor&oe  In  1379,  when  Marco 
Cicogna,  a  member  of  that  vocation,  qualified  himself  for  the 
Great  Council  bj  his  patriotic  sacrifices  during  the  Chioggian 
crisis. 

It  was  pre.scribed  to  physicians  at  an  early  period  that, 
where  an  illness  was  deemed  serious,  the  patient  should  be  fore- 
warned, that  he  might  take  testamentary  and  spiritual  pre- 
cautions. 

*  Romania,  Iv.  600. 
*  At  fat^t  M  mtIj  m  1400.   8m  RamMrin,  iv.  500>1,  mU  6. 
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Sjstma  of  Education — Univenity  of  Phdu* — Its  Carricalam — Galileo — His  generoni 
and  anUi^tasMd  tnatnitiit  hf  th*  BspnbUo— BmIqhi  ■tadtnti— English  pn>< 
fymm  OvtmhoM  b  in|it— Hi*  maom  of  Hmum  Emnidt  EuA  cf  AnwcUI, 
«dmfttad  iMra— Didwt— FMdlifl»-K«nMiabtqn. 

The  pyptern  of  education,  which  n^rcnrls  to  the  Gothic  era,  when 

from  slight  docunn  iitary  referericea  we  augur  the  institution  of 

schools  and  schoohnsiaters,  consisted  of  three  divisions :  the 

seminary,  the  finishing-school,  and  the  university.    There  were 

pedagoguee  to  whmn  boys  were  eent  when  they  had  learned  their 

alphabet  and  ohriBt-cxoe»>row  at  hoiiie»  to  aoqnire  a  knowlad^ 

of  arithmetic,  grammar,  writing,  and  pselmody,  aa  well  as,  if  the 

pnpil  was  of  a  good  famOy»  aa  elementary  acqnaintanoe  with  tha 

classics.    Such  was  the  master  who  taujj^t  little  Carlo  Zeno  his 

first  lessons  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  who  put  into  his  hands  the 

Book  of  David  the  Kin?,  whiVh  rlpHrfhted  the  cliild  m  much. 

There  were  other  maptura,  L,'»'iterii!ly  Ijarristers  or  advocates  of 

standing,  who  undertook  to  prepare  the  sons  of  the  nobility  for 

college,  and  who  initiated  them  in  the  principles  of  law  and 

jurisprudence,  without  which   the  education  of  no  Veuetian 

gentleman  wis  deemed  oompl^a   Such  was  that  Riocardo  Mal- 

homhra,'who  directed  the  atadiea  of  Febarch'a  Mend,  the  Doge 

Andrea  Dandolo ;  but  that  very  dietingaished  man  also  acquired 

a  ptoficieiicy  in  F^cenoh.    In  the  fdlowing  oentnry,  Gioigio 

Alessandrino  and  Benedetto  Brognolo  prepared  students  for  the 

bar,  and  gave  lecturee  at  the  pnblio  ezpenoe  on  fbreneic  eloquenoe, 

as  well  as  on  poetry. 

Judging  frora  a  work  on  arithmetic,  printed  at  Florence  in 

1491,  and  nearly  the  earliest  of  its  kind,*  it  was  part  ot  the 

training,  at  all  events  in  sciiuola  ini-eiided  for  the  education  of 

the  mercantile  classes,  to  qualify  pupils  to  calculate  the  value  of 

*  Dc  Aritkmeticd  oputeulum,  Firenxe,  1491,  8to.  But  earlier  worka  oa 
aritliflMtio  liad  bMn  shwdj  jmblialMd  »t  Y«iie«i 
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money,  and  to  reduce  higher  denouiiuations  to  lower,  or  mce  irrsd. 
The  science  of  book-keejiing  among  the  early  Venetians  was  hampered 
by  the  complex  character  of  the  currency  and  the  acceptance  of 
that  of  nearly  every  other  ooontiy  either  at  par  or  at  a  diBcount. 

The  Venetiaii  dialect^  in  which  Mr.  Theodore  Bent^  in  his 
able  paper  on  the  Estradiots,  finds  many  proofii  of  Hellenie  influence 
and  descent,  was  remarkable  for  its  habit  of  eliding  or  rejecting 
the  tenninal  syllable  in  {proper  nouns,  as  well  as  for  other  more 
arbitrary  modifications  of  Italian  forms.  A  name  mournfully 
famous  passed  through  the  stages  of  Falctnis,  Faledro,  Faliero, 
Falier.  But  iv.  another  case,  as  in  tafora,  a  metaphor  from  the 
Greek  fi^ratpopd,  tlie  first  syllable  in  lieu  of  the  concluding  one 
was  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  pruuuuciation.  Shakespear's 
Jago  is  Venetian  patois  for  Jacopo. 

Dttrtng  the  medimval  time,  while  the  men  of  eultnre  were  de- 
veloping by  selection  and  adaptation  a  language  which  was  to 
beeome  the  Italian  tongue,  and  while  at  Venice  this  was  being 
adopted  sobjeet  to  local  influences  and  colouring  among  the 
better  classes,  those  to  whom  education  was  unknown  probably 
expressed  themseWes  in  a  jargon  which  would  have  puzzled  even 
Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  on  their  occasional  visits,  and  which  stood 
at  as  great  a  distance  from  modern  Italian  it  did  from  the 
idiom  which  Cicero  employed.  The  spoken  language  of  the 
Republic,  in  common  with  tluil  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  was 
Btreiigtheued  and  euiiched  by  her  iulercourse  with  the  Goths  and 
the  Franks.  The  invader  blighted  with  one  hand,  and  fertilised 
with  the  other.  Of  the  freedom  and  property  of  the  Italians  he 
took  as  much  as  they  had  to  Icse  of  either ;  whfle  he  communicated 
to  them  his  speech,  his  arts,  his  institutions,  and  bis  sentiments. 

Tlic  makers  of  Italian  borrowed  from  the  right  and  the  left, 
and  imported  into  their  work  material  from  aU  available  sources, 
as  the  Greeks  and  Komans  had  done  before,  and  as  the  Knglish 
have  done  since.  Of  tlie  composite  structure,  which  thus  grew  up 
into  what  the  revivers  of  h;arning  found  it,  tlie  Venetian  was  a 
provincial  dialect,  more  Hellenic  in  its  phnuseology,  more  quaintly 
attracLive  perhaps  to  the  ear,  buL  more  Teutonic  in  some  oi  its 
inflections,  and  to  the  grammarian  less  acceptable  than  the  purw 
and  softer  fonns  heard  on  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber. 

Ptohaps  sufficient  stress  has  not  been  usually  laid  on  the 
historical  value  of  the  archaic  forms  of  the  names  of  phuMs  and 
persons,  and  in  yielding  a  preference  for  what  is  most  familiar, 
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W6  toe  apt  to  loee  sight  of  the  nomenclatuie  which  was  employed 
by  tihe  very  people  theiiuel?«8  whom  we  have  made  it  our 
buflineae  to  describe,  and  which  oarriee  on  the  sorjEaoe  ite  origin 
and  ita  meaning.  The  locality,  which  the  Italiana  call  Cfaioggia 
and  the  Venetiana  Chioza,  was  known  in  the  Middle  Ages  as 
Glugia.  CSaput  Aggeria  ia  lost  to  ns  snperfidally  (as  it  were)  in 
Oavarzero.  Nor  do  we  at  once  recognise  in  Mtdipiero  the 
transition  from  Mugister  Tetrus  and  Mastropiero.  A  Ven^^tirm 
lx)atman  called  his  son  bis  Jwl,  and  he  would  have  referred  to 
the  Doge  Pietro  I'olani  as  Ser  Pier  Boldu.  But  with  this 
philological  argument  an  historian  con  only  deal  ui  uu  incidental 
way;  some  uniform  standard  is  essential  in  a  homogeneoua 
narrative ;  and  tiiose  forma  which  are  generally  inteUigible  are  to 
be  piefinrred  on  a  whole  to  such  aa  are  less  coimpt,yet  more 
ofaecnie.  M  waa  equally  the  eeae  everywhere  else,  the  nomen- 
clature long  remained  imsettled  and  capntnous,  and  in  certain 
pnblie  documents  and  on -some  ooina  the  text  ia  found  to  be  a 
medley  of  Latin  and  the  vernacular. 

It  was  the  genius  and  attribute  of  the  latter  to  tran:^forni 
names  and  terms  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  which  sometimes 
appear  strange  and  capricious.    For  instance — 


Agost  ino 

became  Aj^u.-tin 

Aiopio 

Alvigi  or  Luigi 

Aogelo 

» 

Aaaolo 

Badoario 

n 

Badocr 

Basilio 

tj 

Baseio 

Dominico 

n 

Domenigo 

Donato 

t% 

Donado  and  D011& 

Enriuo 

n 

Arrigo 

Ermolao 

n 

Almoro 

Giovaoiii 

n 

Zuan 

Oiidietta 

» 

Zulietta 

Giustiuiaiii 

n 

Qrieco 

n 

Gritti 

Leonardo 

n 

Lunaido 

Maestro- Pieto 

i> 

Malipiero 

Navaj?i('ro 

11 

Navajer 

Onseolo 

H 

Busolo 

Ftotaiii 

» 

Boldu 

Sanuto 

n 

Sanudo  and  ?^i*wttf 

Tagliapietia 

H 

T^apicra 

Teodoro 

» 

Todero 

Tlieofilo 

M 

Fiolio 

Vittorio 

n 

Vettore 

Zeno 

» 

Zen. 
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Aml>abciatot« 

M 

AmbaaAador 

Capitale 

» 

» 

Cavedal 

Capo 

n 

Choo 

Carioo 

» 

fi 

Cargo 

Fuocu 

» 

ff 

Fuogu 

QenwUe 

n 

n 

Zimok 

Quem 

It 

•* 

Vera 

Guin»>«'ca 

1* 

w 

Zticca 

Giunta 

If 

fi 

ZoiiU 

» 

» 

Lodiare 

Lito  (Littus) 

M 

Lido 

Matiieniaiicm 

»♦ 

»> 

Mnlamocco 

Maggiore  Consiglio 

»• 

n 

Maatur  CoMeio 

Matricula 

t> 

ft 

Uariegola  [f] 

Monsignore  tl  Doge 

1» 

»i 

MeaHer  lo  Dow  (or  Doxe) 

Xepote 

«» 

ff 

Nibode 

1» 

ff 

MOdAIO 

Proveditoffft 

»♦ 

ff 

Plrovedndor 

Signore 

*» 

» 

Ser  (aometiiaes  Si'or) 

Suo 

» 

ff 

So 

Torrioella 

*> 

ft 

Dorasel 

Traflitx. 

If 

ff 

Trafego 

Uccollrv 

n 

»» 

Veuezm 

If 

ft 

Venexia  or  Viuegia 

SSb  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  S.  Agostino,  S.  Eustuchio,  and  Ascen- 
sione  almost  disappear  in  Zanipolo,  S.  Stin,  S.  Stae,  and  Senaa. 
But  certainly  the  great  printer  Theobaldo  Manutio  can  scarcely 
be  traced  in  Aldo.  The  familiar  British  I}itto  is  iiotliing  more 
than  the  Detto  of  Venetian  invoices  and  billa  of  exchange  ;  and 
el  paron  stood  lor  it  padranc,  which  seems  to  have  been  an 
eighteenth-century  coiioquiaiism  for  "  the  governor." 

In  the  comparatively  early  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordered 
that  all  I^al  and  l^palative  prooeedings  should  be  oondncted  in 
the  Veneiian  UmguBt  the  solicitude  of  the  SepubUc  was  apparent 
not  only  to  lemove  the  inoonvenience  ci  a  Low  Latin  vocabulary, 
but  to  give  dignity  to  her  peculiar  patois.  The  latter  waa  not 
merely  the  languid  of  ballads  and  pasquinades,  of  street-criea  and 
popular  songs,  but  it  was,  after  a  certain  period,  the  language 
which  was  spoken  from  the  Bench  and  in  the  Senate.  Neverthe- 
less, by  tlie  better  historical  writers  it  was  largely,  if  not  alto- 
gether, eschewed.  Tlie  more  ancient  historians  composed  their 
works,  like  Sagorninus  and  Dandolo,  in  Latin,  or,  like  Da  Canale, 
in  Norman -French.    Sauuto  wrote  his  voluminous  Diaries  in 
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Yenetiati,  but  of  some  of  Iob  other  works  be  left  701810118  both  in 
ibat  and  in  Latin. 

It  18  not  enrpnsiiig  tbat  at  the  outaet^  and  long  aabseqiiently, 
different  patois  dioiild  have  existed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 

capital  and  those  more  especially  of  the  more  distant  insular 
townships ;  but  wc  should  not  be  prepared  to  suppose  or  believe 
without  proof  that  such  variatious  have  been  observed  by  modem 
visitors  and  are  familiar  to  local  stndente.  They  seem  to  be 
partly  attributable  to  physical  causes  and  to  the  conservatism 
which  has  preserved  in  tiiese  places  the  descendants  of  early 
ooloniatB  from  mora  or  less  distant  pointOi 

Hie  more  popular  eompooitions  in  the  veroaenlar  are  veiy 
nnmeroQB  and  of  no  mean  value  as  illustrations  of  manners  and 
taatea.  They  are  chiefly  of  a  poetical  or  metrical  cast,  and  have 
been  collected  by  Gamba.^ 

The  Venetian  families,  apart  from  political  distinctions,  were 
of  two  classes: — (1)  Those  which  merely  migrated  into  the 
islands  ;  and  (2)  those  which  were  of  a  purely  insular  ongin«and 
were  founded  suits*  41  K^ntly  to  the  rise  of  the  liepublic 

Infinitely  nuuierous  were  the  localities  from  which  the 
immigrants  came.  The  Orseoli,  Quirini,  Cornari  (Coruelii),  Mar- 
oelli,  Valieri  (Valerii),  and  Miebidi,  pointed  to  the  Eternal  City 
as  the  cradle  of  their  raca  Yioensa  gave  the  Grimani,  Capua 
the  OappeUi,  Candia  the  Calergi  and  the  Geci,  Pavia  the  Badoeri, 
Altino  the  Danddi  and  the  Orii,  Fano  the  Falieri,  formerly  known 
as  Anastasii,  Ravenna  the  Caloprini,  Aqnileia  the  Gradenigi,  Trieste 
the  Barbari,  whose  original  name  was  Magadesi,  Messina  the 
Foscari,  and  Loredo  the  Loredani.  The  Gritti,  the  Zeni,  the 
Tiepoli,  the  Yenieri  sprang  from  a  Greek  stock.  In  the  veins  of 
the  Giustiniaui  flowed  the  blood  of  the  Henxclian  Dynasty.  The 
progenitors  of  Vettore  Fisani  were  ApuUan  Counts.  The  anc^try 
of  the  Oontarini  are  said  to  have  been  Lombard  peasants  j  the 
original  name  may  have  been  Contadino. 

The  fiuniliea  entitled  by  birthright  to  a  seat  in  tiie  Great 
Council  eomprised,  especially  those  with  branches,  so  many  indi- 
vidusls  of  the  same  name  that  it  often  became  rsquisite  for 
identification  to  distinguish  them  by  their  place  of  residence  or 
the  precise  line  to  which  they  belonged ;  and  so  we  meet  with 
the  expressions  Dandolo  of  San  Moise  or  Contarini  della  Casa 
Maggiore  (or  04  Mazor)  and  here  and  there  even  a  personal 

1  In  foarteen  Tolame%  12mo,  1817. 
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peculiarity  was  brought  into  eervice,  such  as  Nasane  or  CoUo  torto^ 
or  even  Ov^eio,  m  an  agnomen,  such  as  Maiino  Saundo  Tifmlh. 
The  father-in-law  of  the  celebrated  Doge  Foscari  was  known  as 
Andrea  Priuii  del  Banco ;  and  another  and  different  principle  is 
apparent  in  such  an  appellation  as  Cane,  which  occurs  in  two 
successive  generations  of  the  ducal  house  of  IJaiidi>!o  (as  an 
honourable  distinction)  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  has  the  air 
of  having  been  borrowed  from  Verona,  where  the  form  Is  found 
aide  by  side  with  Madmo,  both  eetenaibly  signifying  a  tenacious 
and  loyal  couzage  ^ical  of  the  maatiff. 

The  fiuniliea  which  belonged  to  the  aeoond  categoiy,  and 
which  may  1>e  described  as  indigenous,  were  thopi  of  Da  Canale, 
Da  Polite,  Da  Riva,  Spazza-Canale,  Tintoretto,  Dalle  Fornaci,  Dalle 
Contrade,  Molino,  Tagliapietra,  Monetario,  Tribuno,  Duaito,  Veneto, 
Malipiero  (Mnstropiero),  Enge[,'uiere,  Mariui,  Premarino,  and 
others ;  and  the  origin  of  the,se  is  mainly  traceable  to  employments 
and  places  of  al)ode.  The  great  painter  Tintoretto  was  the  sou  of 
a  dyer  called  Eobusti. 

If  we  watch  with  attention  the  occurrence  of  names  from  age 
to  age,  old  ones  disappear,  new  ones  rise  up^  Ifany,  however, 
remain  to  the  end,  and  almost  form  a  link  between  the  last  days 
of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  Fkench  BoYolution. 

The  population  of  Venice  long  remaiiu  d  incontestablj  scanty, 
and  never  attained  such  proporticms  as  might  have  been  expected. 
The  periodical  ravages  of  epidemics,  coupled  with  t!.e  roving 
propensities  of  the  people,  were  opposed  to  its  increi'se.  It 
is  true  that  iti  the  course  of  time  natives  of  all  countries 
from  Brittuny  fo  jii  hernia  settled  in  the  city,  and  acquired 
by  the  preacribeci  Lime  of  residence,  varying  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years,  the  enjoyment  of  civic  rights.  But  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  of  these  distant  emigrationa  were  accomplished  till  the 
tweUth  century.  It  was  not  till  after  the  events  of  1204  that  a 
Galergi  of  Crete  and  a  lippomano  of  Negrq^t  made  tiie  Be- 
public  their  adopted  country.  Tt  was  only  about  one  hundred 
years  before  that  the  fiunily  of  Polo  quitted  Dalmatia  and  sought 
a  new  home  on  the  opposite  coast.  The  influx  of  Greeks  from 
Constantinople  is  commonly  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Michieli  III. 
(1170):  nor  can  the  e.stiil>lishment  of  the  Brici  of  Saint  Jean 
d'Acre  and  other  Orientals  l)e  referred  with  much  probabiUty  to 
an  epoch  anterior  to  the  first  Crusade  (1099). 

From  Brescia  were  received  the  Bontempelli;  from  the 
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Bergpunaaque  th»  Perrid,  AllnuEsi,  Muti,  Tasoo,  Qom,  CasteUi, 
Maocaielli ;  from  Luoca  the  Angnliiwi :  from  Fiaoe^  the  Fontane. 
AmoDg  members  of  the  plebeian  order  who  attained  wealth  and 
won  social  aggrandisement  were  the  Bomomi,  the  Cuccine,  and  the 
Labie.  Tlie  Bresciano  and  Bergamasqiie  yielded  the  most  valu- 
able accesaions  to  the  industrial  Rtrength  and  moral  tone  of  the 
community.  !Many  or  most  of  them  came  to  the  city  very  ])oor, 
and  by  almost  penurious  frugality  accumulated  large  fortune-s. 
Bartolomeo  Bontempelli  of  Brescia  was  originally  a  mercer  at  the 
sign  of  tiie  Cnp  at  San  Salvador ;  he  subsequently  establiabed  a 
bank,  and  was  able  to  negotiate  loans  to  crowned  heads;  and  at 
the  same  tune  he  spent,  when  he  had  grown  rich,  considerable 
sums  on  the  erection  or  natoiation  of  dmxches  and  hospitals, 
leaving  ample  legacies  to  charitable  objects.  Giuseppe  Persico,  a 
Bergamasque,  was  at  the  outset  an  asf^istant  at  a  silk-merchant's 
in  the  street  of  Saii  Lio,  and  was  employed  in  drawing  water  for 
his  ma-ster's  kitchen  and  nther  menial  oiHces.  He  in  course  of 
time  opened  a  depot  on  his  own  account,  and  eventually  entered 
the  Great  Council  on  payment  of  100,000  dticAts. 

Fontaua  of  Piaceuza  settled  here  in  1577  as  a  trader,  and 
waa  able  to  erect  a  palace  at  San  Felice  on  the  Grand  CSsnal ;  and 
one  of  his  sons  waa  appointed  Governor  of  Caserta  Veoehia  by 
the  Duke  of  Guise  in  the  following  oentuiy.  In  1646  the  house 
of  Labia  bought  its  nofaili^  for  100,000  ducats,  and  acquired 
a  splendid  palace  at  San  Geremia,  where  its  guests  were  served  on 
gold  plate;  and  the  diamonds  of  tiie  ladies  of  the  family  are 
desci  ibed  hy  ilie  President  de  Brosses  as  one  of  the  sights  of  Italy. 

The  Christian  names  were  borrowed  principally  from  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Martyrology.  The  passion  of  the  Venetians 
for  this  class  of  appellation  occasioned  the  speedy  transfer  to 
their  baptiBmal  nomenclature  of  such  names  as  Zacchary,  Luke, 
John,  Paul,  Timothy,  Matthew,  Noello,  Fa^>quale,  Yitali,  Theodore, 
liark,  Thomas,  and  James.  A  love  of  Boman  prototgrpes  gradu- 
ally naturalised  Amulius,  Ascanius,  Plriam,  Hector,  IVoilus, 
Cornelius,  Lucretius,  CamiUus,  Fabius,  Octavian,  Justinian, 
JBmilins,  Valerius,  Fabricius,  and  Livius.  Among  women,  Felicia, 
Bnona,  Clara,  Agnes,  Joan,  Lucretia,  Margaret,  Maiy*  Anne^ 
Catherine,  .Tn-^tiTin.  Benedicta,  Julia,  Constance,  Romana,  were 
favourites.  After  the  Lombard  Conquest  of  068,  Heury,  Froiba, 
Archielda,  Marchcsina,  and  many  names,  found  neither  in  the 
Pentateuch,  nor  in  Eusebius,  nor  in  Dion  Cassius,  were  of  more  or 
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less  frequfint  ooeumnoe,  Subeeqaently  to  the  rise  of  the 
Norman  power,  it  was  not  unusual  to  meet  with  Robert,  Bohe- 
mond,  and  Oodfriod.  A  not  uncommon  name  in  the  earlier 
centuries  was  Dm'^-  Df'dit  (Diodato),  or  God's  Gift,  the  equivjileut 
of  the  (Jreek  Tlieodoros ;  tlie  second  Duge  o{  tlie  family  of  Orso, 
who  reigned  from  742  to  755,  was  thus  christened.  It  was 
perhaps  merely  givuu  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  an  un- 
expected Uessiug. 

At  ft  later  date,  at  all  events,  it  became  customary  for  women 
of  hi^  fitmuly  to  letain  thor  patronyiniG  on  mamage*  and  thus, 
when  a  Morosini,  a  Dandolo,  or  a  Quirini  espoused  a  Grimani,  a 
Prinii,  or  a  Yalier,  the  bride  was  thenceforth  known  as  Morosini- 
Grimani,  Dandolo-Priuli,  or  Quirini- Valier.  There  was  a  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  a  historical  house  to  lose  the  recollection 
of  origin.  It  was  an  usage  which  became  general  throughout 
Europe. 

The  Fadi  of  the  Stxulio  or  (as  we  now  should  say)  University 
of  I'aduji,  under  Venetian  auspices,  display  to  our  view  an  im- 
posing and  brilliant  array  of  names,  not  only  of  Venetians  but 
of  foreigners,  in  every  department  of  human  learning  and  science. 
It  was  toward  the  middle  of  the  sixteoith  ceDtury  that  this 
institution  attained  the  height  of  its  prosperity  and  importance, 
and  the  Venetian  Senate,  acting  in  the  strictly  conservative  spirit 
of  those  days,  decreed  that  no  degrees  other  than  those  of  Padua 
should  l>e  recognisable.  U])ward  of  a  hundred  professors  were 
engaged  nt  \}m  period  in  giviti'^  inf<truclion  and  lectures  on  the 
entire  lauge  educational  knowletlge  ;  and  tlieir  salaries  were 
such  as  might  tempt  the  most  capable  and  distinguished  scholars 
to  offer  their  services  here.  But  indeed  many  of  the  names  are 
those  of  wealthy  patricians  or  disinterested  enthusiasts,  to  whom 
the  pecuniary  consideration  was  alike  indifferent. 

Tb»  subjects  treated  at  Padua  embraced  nearly  all  branches 
of  human  learning  then  studied  and  recognised,  and  the  Venetian 
Senate  was  ever  ready  to  remunerate  <m  the  most  generous  scale 
its  professors,  of  whom  the  one  who  gave  instruction  in  medicine 
was  the  recipient  of  the  highest  pay.  In  1620,  the  earliest  year 
for  which  tlie  prospectus  seems  to  be  extant,  the  courses  were : — 

Thecloijy.  PhiloiOf^.    Aiiatotle  again . 

Holy  Scripture*.  „         extraordinary.  Dccaloet 

Metaphyticif  where  Aristotle  of  eoane  de  mundo. 

occupied  a  ptommeut  MatlmutUei.  Elements  of  Geotnetiy 
cank.  ukd  of  the  Globe. 
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BMes   UtireSf   {Greek    and   Latin).  Medteine^  Th€ory  of  (special  or  extra- 

Hontii  Uima,  par-  ordinaryX    Apborismi  of 

tieiiluljr  Epidtita  ttd  Hippocrates. 

Fimim.  „        PracticeU,  eMraordinmnf, 

Anatomy.  Fevers. 

MtOeku,  l%0ory  of,  8in^pU$  m  jpAyn& 

„       PraeUetd.  Surgery,  ordinary.  Tumours. 

Lectiura  on  the  3%ird  Book  of  Avioeiua. 

In  addition  to  these  studies^  were  those  conneoted  mUi  law, 
jorisprudenoe,  and  the  long  most  pcomlnent  and  luontive  voca- 

tion  of  the  notary  public,  who  in  ages  of  general  illiteracy  was 
rcTfuired  to  discharge  such  a  multifEuriouB  variety  of  functioos  at 
once  importaut  and  confidential. 

From  the  period  of  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  it  seems 
to  have  been  usual  ior  students  to  attend  lectures  and  to  read 
books  with  their  special  tutors,  where  they  were  enabled  to  engage 
than.  So  the  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo  had  in  his  youth  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  the  services  Riccaxdo  Malhombia  about  1380 
in  grounding  him  in  a  knowledge  of  jutieprudence.  Othei8»  when 
Padua  became  more  widely  celebrated  under  Venetian  manage- 
ment, came  thero  to  etudy  divinity,  philceophy,  poetry,  and  the 
rest  of  the  ctrrrirnlum.  Some  took  up  special  lines ;  some  went 
through  the  regular  whole  course.  In  the  last  decade  of  the 
fifteenth  century  (1491-92)  we  trace  the  Niirnberger  Biiibald 
Pirkheimer,  subsequently  so  ciirfCingiiiahed  as  a  scholar  and 
bibliuphUe,  reading  Horace  and  Cicero  with  Calphuruius  of  Bre^K  ia, 
one  of  the  professors  or  tutors  at  Padua.  The  copies  which  he 
employed  are  atiU  extant;  they  were  all  Venetian  editions  of 
then  recent  date. 

The  UDiveraity  of  Padua  directed  the  course  of  public  in- 
struction throughout  the  entire  Venetian  dominion  in  Italy ;  and 
the  head  of  it,  termed  the  Befoi^er,  was  invariably  a  patrician 
of  approved  accomplishments  l)oth  in  an  administrative  and  an 
intellectual  sense.  The  whole  establishment  was  under  his 
supreme  sway,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate  at  home. 

The  library  of  the  University  is  described  ^  as  containing 
70,000  volumes. 

Padua  was  not  exempt  from  th^  consequences  of  being,  like 
Oxford  and  CSambridge,  the  centre  to  which  converged  a  great 
number  of  young  men  in  the  eiuoyment  of  high  animal  spirits ; 
and  we  hear  of  the  town-and-gown  rows  and  fights,  nocturnal 
t  Oalibert,  mnoire  de  VoKtoe,  1847,  ^  824. 
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frolics,  and  even  sanguinary  conflicts,  which  have  everywhere 
signalised  such  phiuses  of  life.  In  15G0  the  Iteformers  of  the 
university  were  clothed  with  judicial  powers  of  a  limited  and 
weak  character,  and  were  required  to  submit  grave  cases  to  the 
ordinary  tribunals.  One  fruitful  source  of  discord  and  tumult 
was  the  Motion  between  the  membeis  of  the  Jesuits'  Collie 
(sabsaqtieiitly  suppressed)  and  those  of  the  Univeiflity;  bat  the 
xnoBt  usual  butt  sad  victim  of  academical  licence  was  the  peace- 
able citizen,  whom  these  hot-headed  routezeis  delic^ted  to  annoy. 

The  authorities  on  the  spot  and  at  home  might  he  &irly  in- 
dulgent to  these  misdameanom^,  unless  the  facts  were  of  a  nature 
requiring  exemplary  punishment.  iJut  the  strictest  discipline 
was  maintained  within  bounds,  and  the  Hector  or  Kefornier  him- 
self was  liable  to  dismissal  and  d^radation,  where  a  breach  of 
duty  or  any  gross  misconduct  was  proved. 

The  students  at  Padua  are  represented  by  Evelyn  the  Diurist 
as  being  very  unruly  and  dissolute  when  he  was  there  in  1646. 
He  says :  "  they  take  a  barbarous  liberty  in  the  evenings  when 
they  go  to  their  strumpets  to  stop  all  that  pass  bgr  the  house 
when  any  of  their  companions  are  with  them.  This  custom  they 
call  the  iski  va  li,  so  as  the  streets  are  very  dangerous  when  the 
evenings  grow  dark." 

Among  others  who  were  attracted  hitli(?r  by  the  reputation  of 
the  place  and  the  excellence  of  its  methods  was  John  Tiptoft, 
Earl  of  Worcester,  translator  of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  who  occupied  a 
professorial  chair  in  the  fifteenth  centur}' ;  and  it  was  hitlier  that 
Columbus  came  in  due  time  from  Genoa,  his  native  city,  to  com- 
plete his  education.  In  1622  the  two  sons  of  Thomas  Howard, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  Earl-Marshal  of  England,  were  members  of  the 
University ;  their  father  took  a  villa  in  the  ne^hbourhood  to  be 
near  them ;  and  he  died  at  Fsdua  in  1646.  The  dder  of  these 
youths  is  popularly  known  as  the  collector  of  the  Arundelian 
Marbles. 

But  the  most  signal  and  most  honourable  trait  in  the  rela- 
tions of  Venice  with  the  University  of  Padua  was  its  attitude 
toward  the  illustrious  and  unhappy  Galileo,  who  in  1  594,  under 
the  llectorship  of  Marcantonio  Barbaro,  was  invited  to  occupy 
the  mathematical  chair  ut  a  yearly  biipend  of  1000  ducats,  being, 
as  Galileo  informs  a  fHend,  twice  as  much  as  he  had  had  previ- 
ously at  Pisa  from  the  Medici  Galileo  quitted  Venetian 
patoonme  and  protection  to  visit  the  Holy  See»  where  he  narrowly 
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escaped  the  resentment  of  the  Inquisition  on  account  of  his 
heretical  opinions,  and  finally  to  settle  and  die  at  Pisa.  He  must 
have  looked  back  with  Ibnd  regret  on  the  days  which  lie  had 
spent  at  Padna,  among  a  people  warmly  and  flatteringly  appreci- 
ative of  his  geuius  aud  valuable  scieutihc  Bervices.  What  other 
European  Bower  would  in  1609  have  invited  a  man  of  each 
advanced  ideea  in  astronomy  to  deliver  at  Tenice  iteelf  More 
t&e  Doge  and  tiie  Signory  a  lecture  on  hie  diacoveriee,  eo  moment- 
ous not  merely  for  astronomy  but  for  navigation  ?  The  text  of 
his  disooiurae  is  pieeerved ;  and  the  medal  exists,  struck  by  order 
of  his  entertainers  to  commemorate  the  ocoasion. 

At  a  later  periml,  when  a  long  series  of  continental  wars  and 
the  decline  of  trade  had  impoverished  the  Kepublic,  one  of  the 
unfavourable  symptoms  and  results  was  the  inability  of  parents, 
through  reduced  incomes,  to  send  their  sons  to  I*adua,  and,  as 
we  see  elsewhere,  a  second  academical  centre  vf&s  established  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Istrian  population  at  Leeina. 
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Literature — Account  written  in  the  eighteenth  centurj'  by  the  Do^^c  Foscarini — 
Venetian  hiatorical  literature — Ita  secular  complexion— Ofiicial  historiographew 
— ^Iad«pMldmt  Annalistii — The  two  schools  of  writers  to  be  consulted — Minato* 
Bess  of  many  of  the  older  historians— Tlieolufry — Natural  Philosophy — Alchemy 
— Tryvisano  family — BoUny — The  Burhaxo  family — Logic — Free  Thought — 
Petrarch's  curious  experiem  t  s — Kthics — Geometry — Public  Lecturers — Hebrew 
•^Foetlty — A  firiend  of  Dante — Introdnction  of  Tuscan  melodies  by  the  Fugitive 
8iIk-waBTers  of  Lucca  in  the  fourteenth  century — Provencal  poetry  naturalised 
by  a  noble  A'ciirtian — Sarnd  Poetry — Fugitive  verses  on  current  events — Tho 
Battle  of  Lepanto — ^The  Giuatiauuii— liAiino  Sanuto  the  Diaiiat  and  Huttorian 
—Soma  aoooont  of  his  oiiMr^Hit  Moiarluilile  lilmiy— UMontonio  Bwbin> 
—TtOo  8arpi~-8lMteh  of  hta  lif*->Th«  AdminblA  Ciiditoii  tA  Yvdot  in  1580. 

In  introducing  the  .subject  of  literature,  it  becomes  proper  to 
mention  that  the  earliest,  and  lon<^  the  sole,  historian  of  the 
iiepublic  in  tliis  direction  wiUj  Marco  ioscarini,  who  filled  the 
ducal  throne  in  l762-3»  and  who  Beems  to  have  been  a  personage 
of  pleasant  and  affiiUe  maunera.  A  new  edition  of  his  work 
appeared  in  1854.  The  character  of  the  book  ia  descriptive 
r&thw  than  critical,  and  amounts  to  little  more  than  notices  of  the 
principal  writers  in  chronological  order ;  but  it  is  one  of  diose 
effiurtSy  at  which  we  are  prompted  to  look  with  indulgence,  when 
we  conpider  tlie  cirrumstances  of  prodiirtion  nnd  the  laudable 
interest  tnanifested  by  the  noble  author  in  8U<^  a  subject.  The 
Doge  lived  only  to  publi.sli  the  first  part. 

With  oue  or  two  exceijtitnis  of  a  wholly  unimportant  character, 
the  historical  literature  of  the  Kepublic  is  in  its  origin  secular. 
To  the  monkish  chroniclers  of  Western  Europe  we  "meetwitTno 
counterparts ;  there  is  nothing  correqiondent  to  the  Scandinavian 
saga,  the  Saxon  minstrel»  or  the  Xoiman  tronvfere.  No  eountiy 
can  perhaps  shew  such  an  unbroken  series  of  historians  or  writers 
of  an  historical  c^ist  us  England.  It  is  traceable  hack  to  the 
commencement  of  the  heptarchical  era.  But  the  names  which 
constitute  it  are  the  names  of  ecclesiastics. 

Venice  cannot  be  said  to  have  produced  any  narrative  pre- 
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tonrlhi''  to  elucidate  or  describe  the  aoiirccs  of  her  existence  and 
her  power  till  the  second  half  of  tlie  tenth  century.  The  earliest 
native  essayist  npnn  her  Fasti  was  an  intelligent  ironmaster, 
Joliannes  Sagornuras,  who  fortunately  contented  himself,  for  the 
most  part,  with  telling  US  what  he  knew  and  saw,  rather  than 
what  he  bad  heaid,  or  what  he  thoogjbt  His  aceoiuit  oomea  to 
a  dofle  in  1008;  but  he  was  the  pioneer  of  other  laymen,  of 
whom  some,  sneh  as  l^atino  da  Canale  and  Lorenao  de  MonaciB, 
followed  the  same  narrow  lines  as  himself,  while  others,  like  the 
Doge  Andrea  Dandolo,  the  Diarist,  Topographer  and  Historian, 
Marino  Sanudo,  and  Beniardo  Giustininni,  not  content  to  put  into 
\vi  lying  their  own  impressions  of  contemporary  events,  planned 
their  labours  on  a  broader  and  more  ambitious  scale,  and  not 
only  resorted  to  records  and  evidences  of  antecedent  timey,  that 
indispensable  helpmate  Tradition  inclusive,  but  even  brought  to 
their  work  a  oertain  share  of  critical  discrimination.  Giustiniani 
founded  his  work  on  a  ehnmicle  written  by  Abbot  Zeno  in  the 
eleventh  century. 

But  the  Yenetiana  had  no  Beowulf  or  Waoe,  no  William  of 
Malmesbury  or  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  no  Doomsday  Survey  or 
Great  Charter.  That  the  Hepublic  posBeased  chronicles  of  a  date 
anterior  to  any  now  known,  it  is  excessively  probable,  nor  is  it 
much  less  so  that  those  chroniclers  were  churchmen,  of  vv!.!)se 
productions  their  immediate  successors  in  the  same  literary  held 
miglit  have  had  the  use.  The  frequent  fires  which  desolated  the 
city,  and  the  fragile  material  of  wliich  its  public  bmidings  were 
long  composed,  keep  ua  here  witiiin  the  limits  of  conjecture ;  for  V 
the  citations  which  occur  in  the  pages  of  audi  civilians  as 
Dandolo,  Sanudo  and  Kavagieio  of  historioal  manuscripts 
preserved  in  the  monasteries,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Ghronicle 
of  San  Salvador,  do  not  refer,  as  a  rule,  to  compilations 
long  anterior  to  their  own  epochs,  and  are  not  explicitly/ 
described  as  of  local  origin.  But,  if  the  admission  is  made  that 
the  most  ancient  writers  belonged  to  holy  orders,  it  f]nes  not  rob 
of  much  of  its  force  the  view  just  now  propounded  tiiat  in  her 
historical  literature  Venicei  enjoyed  a  singular  and  wholesoiie 
exemption  from  clerical  influence,  and  whatever  the  piece'  of 
gnesswoxic  about  primeval  annalists,  of  whom  no  vestige  seemsvto 
Burvive,  may  be  worth,  it  does  not  in  the  least  degree  militHe 


against  the  feet  that  the  Yenetian  temper  and  taste,  from  the 
moment  when  the  BepuUic  might  be  said  to  have  a  definite  con- 
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stitntion  and  a  distinct  national  life,  were  in  thia,  as  in  all  other 
things,  emphatically  lay.  In  forming  an  estimate  of  other 
countries  the  student  i*^  reff^rrcd  to  compositions  whicli  emanated 
from  the  cloister;  but  he  tinds  to  his  satisfaction  that  here,  from 
the  very  commencement  ot  any  sort  of  (rultuie  in  the  ranks  of 
the  laity,  men  of  the  world,  often  personatjes  of  the  highest  posi- 
tion, undertook  lo  coiumuuicate  to  tiie  ugea  to  como  what  they 
thought  to  be  important  in  paBSed  or  canrat  transactions ;  and 
where,  as  at  the  outset^  local  anthorlties  &il  him,  there  oome  to 
his  succour  layfolk  beyond  the  verge  of  the  Idands :  OBSsiodomSt 
E^nard,  one  or  two  Lombards*  and  certain  ^santines*  with 
whom  hd  may  lay  oat  his  hours  more  profitably  than  with  the 
harvest  of  the  monastio  seriptarium.  Moreover,  whether  or  not 
the  Republic  once  possessed  certain  annals  frorn  the  pens  of 
ecclesiastics,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  earlier  secular  authors 
had  recourse  to  a  large  assortment  of  original  papers,  which  have 
since  partly  perished,  and  have  (like  the  Euglish  niartyrologist 
Fox)  transmitted  their  substance,  and  freq^uently  their  very  text, 
to  OS  with  a  fidelity  &r  from  commensiirate  perliaps  with  modem 
litenury  canonic  bnt  mudi  more  satisfiKStoonly  and  veraoioiiBly  than 
analf^ns  monumenta  elsewhere  prodnioed  under  the  eye  of  the 
Church. 

The  official  historiographers  of  Venice,  whose  performances 

are  sufficiently  well  known,  date  from  1505.  They  wrote  in 
Latin ;  and  their  consecutive  narratives,  which  are,  for  the 
most  part,  dry  and  jejune  to  excess.  w»»re  formed  into  an  uniform 
series  in  the  last  century.  Independently  of  them,  the  Council 
of  Ten  in  1551  resolved  that,  in  order  to  put  and  keep  men 
in  possession  of  the  events  of  passed  ages,  as  a  method  of  avoid- 
ing error,  the  annals  should  be  reoovded,  not  in  latin,  hot  in 
the  Ternacnlar  by  persons  selected  from  time  to  time  from 
the  Order  of  Secretaries.  To  what  extent  this  direction 
was  pursued,  we  do  not  know;  it  was  possiUy  abandoned  as 
superfluous.  But  even  before  the  wider  difihsion  of  historical 
records  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  manuscript  copies  were 
multiplied  for  the  use  of  public  men  and  for  libraries,  and  it  is 
not  unusual  to  meet  with  cases,  when-  speakers  refer  to  incidents 
belonging  to  antecedent  centuries,  ajid  display  a  sense  of  their 
bearing  and  value  as  lessons  and  precedents,  while  the  printed 
book  was  still  unknown. 

Hie  importance  and  interest  of  tin  official  school  of  writers 
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are  mainly  limited  to  a  faithful  registration  of  (avis  uhieli 
came  within  their  personal  knuwlt Jge ;  their  style  is  usually 
academic  and  dry ;  and  they  du  not  possess,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  picturesqueness  and  naivete  which  render  a  few  early 
aiiiu]jafe8,  even  in  the  Venetian  seriee,  io  attractive  and  tbIu* 
able,  or,  on  the  other,  the  phUosopbical  temper,  which  mig)bt 
have  led  them  to  enter  into  a  oomparative  investigation  of 
original  archives,  and  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  But  their 
pans  were  naturally  hampered  by  their  official  engagement  ; 
and  although  Battista  Nani,  one  of  them,  affirms  that  he  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  plare  on  record  a  full  account  of  all  transactions 
witliin  the  dates  assigned  Uy  h'uu  (161o-7l),  it  is  absolutely 
certiiin  that  if  the  world  liad  tiept'iided  on  these  narratives,  its 
knowledge  of  Venetiaii  history  and  imtitutium  would  have 
remained  singularly  imperfect* 

Apart  from  the  official  hiatoriographen  and  the  ciitical 
productiooa  of  later  times,  no  nation  has  done  mors  toward 
writing  its  own  history,  or  has  written  it  with  less  bias  and 
more  abili^,  than  the  Venetian.  The  names  of  Johannes 
Sagorninua,^  Martino  da  Canale,^  Marco  .  .  .  *  the  author  of 
the  Cronaca  AKinntcJ'  Andrea  Dandolo "  and  his  three  contem- 
poraries, the  Grand  -  Chancellor  Kaffaello  Caresino,^  Nicolo 
Trevisaiio,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Council  of  Ten,**  and  Lor- 
enzo de  Mouacis,  Grami-Cliancellor  of  Candia  (1428),  historian, 
ambassador  and  poet;*  Giuvaum  l>enil)o,'°  Douato  and  Gasparo 
Contarini;  Bernardo,"  Pancrazio,^^  and  Pietro  Giustiniani ; " 
Giovanni  Tiepolo;  Paolo  and  Antonio  Morosim,  Nioolo  Zeno,^^ 
Giorgio  and  Pietro  Dolfino,**  Gio.  Giaoomo  Oaroldo,  Seoretaiy 

•  Crmnca  AUinate,  Chrdiiica  di  Martino  d«  Canalf,  etc. 

'  Chronicm  I'eveium  veiuslCssimum,  ad  annwi  1008.    Yen.  1765. 

3  Cronaca  FeneUi,  ad  annum  1S75  (begun  in  1267)  ;  Arrh.  Sitr*  AsL  viii 

*  Arch.  Stor.  lUU.  viii,,  andjuxta  codkem  DreseUnaem,  ibid. 

*  Arch,  Stor.  Ital.  viii.    This  work  was  written  about  1292. 

•  A  pud  Murat.  xii.  ^  Ibid,  •*  Cronnra  Trrvitana  AfS. 

'  Lftonntii  d»  Mooachis  dvia  VeiMti  et  Mjtgni  CretM  oanoelkiii,  qiii  floruit 
anno  1428,  Chrmnam  de  raNt  gaiu  FemNt,  A<kL  H88.  Brit.  Mna.  8674,  or 
4to,  1758. 

M  Apud  Murat.  xiL  The  prooemium  is :  "  ^;o  Andreas  Dandolo  proposoi  sub 
iMfi  oompendio  provfndae  Venetianuii  inieiiim  «k  Ifilni  lii«i«iiMntwii»  tH  pnmt  tub 

dndtnur  constitiitis  iiotaluHa  Taota  fnprunt.  siimmatim  onanBiv.'* 
'*  IM  vngitu  rriidorum,  tol.  11 9 'J,  mf  anjium  609. 

>-  De  praedarit  gestit  I'mrim  ,n-i.sf(M  rtitt<ie  /Air  (l<K)S*1464)i.    VfO.  1587. 
»  Hiatoria  di  Venetia  (King's  M8S.  148). 
M  Cfronica  de /aiU  FenOi,  1657. 
u  Anmli  K«M(i  (King^i  M8S.  149). 
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of  the  TQn»'  Marino,  son  of  Leonardo  Sanndo,'  Andrea  Kavagiero ; 
Fietro,  son  of  Antonio  Marcello,  Domm^  Malipiero,  and  numerous 
anonymous  chronicleiSr  whoee  contributioas  to  the  literaij  annals 

of  their  country  remain  unprintcd  and  even  unidentified. 

The  value  of  many  of  tliese  compositions  may  be  said 
to  be  due  to  some  extent  to  the  circumstance  that  they  were 
not  written  with  a  view  to  the  press,  and  that  their  tone  and 
matter  were  consequently  more  likely  to  be  inij[>artial. 

The  two  daasee  of  writers  on  Venice  principally  to  be 
regarded  and  foUoirod  axe  the  ooeval  or  at  least  earlf  chronioleis 
and  the  modem  critical  and  documentary  essayists  or  compilers, 
if  indeed  both  do  not  practically  belong  to  one  family  and  oate< 
goiy.  There  is  hardly  any  great  people,  whose  history  has  so 
gravely  suffered  from  inadvertent  and  wilful  misrepresentation; 
nor  h  there  any  which  has  found  in  modem  days  a  larger 
number  of  enthusiastic  and  enlightened  contrihntors  to  the 
task  of  undoing  the  mischief  produced  by  spuiious  material  and 
imperfect  research. 

Certain  among  the  historical  writers,  official  or  otherwise, 
have  shown  an  almost  excessive  tendency  toward  minuteness 
even  in  treating  events  of  remote  date  and  aeoondaxy  eonie- 
quenee;  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  conceal  or  extenuate  the 
long  series  of  crimes  and  enors  perpetuated  by  a  suooesnon 
of  despotic  rulers  of  various  types;  and  even  if  we  owe  such 
candour  to  an  inability  or  disinclination  to  view  those  transac- 
tions with  our  eyes  and  feelings,  our  gain  and  our  gratitude 
remain  undiminished,  as  we  are  thereby  often  admitted  to  dis- 
closures and  confidences  *  which  we  should  have  missed  at  the 
hands  of  nuthors  more  critical  in  the  selection  of  their  material, 
and  less  diapused  to  leave  posterity  to  form  its  own  opinion. 

In  Theol(^,  the  Venetians  were  quite  on  a  level  with 
thdr  GontempoiarieB*  Already,  in  the  eleventh  century.  Sen 
Gerardo  Sagredo,  a  bishop,  and  subaequ^tly  a  martyr, 
produced  A  Omimeniarff  on  the  Spun  of  ike  Tkim  GIMroi^ 
the  Praises  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  QtuLdragesimal  Seiinons, 
and  Momdliet}   The  first,  which  is  divided  into  eight  books,  is 

»  Aimati  VewH,  No.  147. 

-  Mnrat.  xxii.     Thi.s  was  the  suiue  who  left  thr  famous  Diary  and  oUmt  WOlfcl. 
Xbe  text  of  tlie  ViU  in  Muntori  ia  imfortunately  a&  incorrect  one. 
'  Bomaiiiii,  iv*  S00> 

«  Pier  ABgda  Zmm^  Mmark  digti  taitUH  VmM  PlOrixit  V«b.,  1668,  in  voee 

Sagrcdo, 
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a  folio  M.S.  on  parchment,  said  to  be  still  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  Frisingen.'  During  the  reign  of  Pietro  Gradenigo 
(1289  I"!!)  flourishccl  Bartolomco  Faliero,  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  wrolo  on  the  Ments  of  fhr  Holi/  and  Immaculate 
Virgin,  on  the  CflehrcUion  of  Saints  Days,  and  several  orations. 
About  1321,  Teodoro  Memo,  a  Franciscan,  compiled  bio£n*iiphies 
of  Saint  FraucLs  and  of  Saint  Clara  d'Astjiai.  iu  Lim  luLier  half 
of  .the  fourteenth  century,  Domenlgo  Leoni  vas  e  volnminoos 
writer  of  gloBses  on  the  Scriptuzee  and  on  profime  anthon.  In 
1372,  Nieolo  Muxio,  of  the  Order  of  Pnaehen»  dedicated  an 
edition  of  the  Works  of  Saint  Gr^ry  to  the  reigning  FbntiiT, 
Gregory  XI. ;  and  (it  is  alleged)  the  MS.  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  Public  Collection  at  Toledo.  Angelo  Corraro  or  Correr, 
afterward  Gregory  XII.''  (1406),  and  Gabriello  Condolmiero, 
afterward  Eugenius  IV.  (143D,*  the  latter  of  whom  7)cnned 
a  philippic  against  the  Uussitea,^  were  hoth  pei-sous  of  admirable 
erudition  in  Sacred  Writ.  It  was  to  Eugenius  ^  that  Blondua 
of  Forli  dedicated  about  1450  his  Italia  lUiuUrala^  Coutem- 
potaneoiia  with  these  distinguished  Gbnrchmen  were  Harco 
(Hoigio,  the  anthor  of  two  tiacte,  one  upon  Eodesiastical  Libeitj, 
the  other  against  Simoniacs;  Alberto  Alberti  (1381),  who  left 
to  posterity  a  volikme  of  Divers  Omtions ;  Tonunaao  Stecosi,  who 
gave  to  the  world  an  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Mark;  Bomenigo  Bollani,  who  com- 
posed a  disquisition  on  the  Purity  of  the  Virgin ;  Luigi  Bollani, 
who  annot<ited  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul ;  and  Andrea  Trevisauo, 
a  metaphysician,  who  commented  upon  Genesis.*'  Somewhat 
later,  Fantino  Dandolo,  a  grandson  of  the  Doge  Andrea,  and 
Archbishop  of  Caudia,  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Clergy  a 
Manual  of  Sacerdotal  Discipline  and  InstractioD.'  Dandolo  died 
in  1459  in  his  eightieth  year ;  his  performance  has  been  printed. 
A  collection  of  129  sermons,  various  letteia,  a  pamphlet  on  bene- 
fices^  and  other  |neos8  of  current  interest  are  also  ascribed  to  this 
learned  divine,  who  became  Bishop  of  Padua.*   Abont  the  same 

1  Agoatini,  NiitixU  dugiH  tarUttri  Vinbiani,  vol  L,  Pn&sUmcu 

'  Muraturi,  A,\nuJ;,  ix.  3J.  •  lUd.  14S. 

*  Pier  Ang.  Zeno,  Mtmoru,  1662. 

*  BkodlM,  Jttttia  ittiutrabi,  edit.  1481.    The  same  writer  insorilwd  Ml  Ortf* 

^igeda  Vrvfrmim  to  thn  Dorjc  Foacari.  *  I'  A   Zeno,  Mrmorif,  1662. 

'  '*  lucipit  Compendium  Hevcrendiasimi  in  Christo  patris  Domini  Faxitiui  Dau- 
dolo  ArchiepiMXipi  Cretcnsi.s  piu  Catholice  tidei  instructioue  "  ;  sine  ull&  noti,  8to. 

^  1.  SemMM  FanUni  DanuBMi  /VotaMtom  ^jNMtoUd,  pttiM  ArM^^iaeopi 
CreUmii. 
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period  (1400).  Nkolo  GondolmienH  not  improbably  a  lelative 

of  the  Pontiff  Eugenius  lY.,  contributed  to  Philologj  O^ttrva* 
tiom  on  the  Meaning  of  WorcU  and  to  MiaoeUaneoua  literature 
a  volume  entitled  Consilia} 

In  Natural  Philosophy,  the  inoat  eminent  nurae  was  that 
ot  Bernardo  D'  Iseo,  who  in  his  aeciusiou  at  San  Francesco  della 
Vigna  consumed  the  better  part  of  his  life  and  his  entire  patri- 
monj  in  chemical  and  alchemical  experiments.  Fortune,  how* 
ever,  -mam  kind  to  him  at  last  He  made  numey  by  his  researches, 
and,  having  quitted  hie  oonntzy  when  hie  puae  beeame  low  and 
finende  were  lukewarm,  he  spent  hie  deoTining  dayi  abroad,  and 
died  a  Gennan  CSount  His  book  on  akihemy  is  still  extant^  and 
it  oonohides  with  the  woid8>  "Here  ends  the  book  and  treatise 
composed  by  Master  Bernard,  Count  of  Tervisia,  who  acquired  tihe 
Countship  and  jurisdiction  of  Xioge,  in  Germany,  by  this  precious 
and  noble  art."  *  Iseo  was  followed  by  liernardo  Trevisano,  who 
tiourished  about  1366,'  and  who  was  accounted  one  of  the  lead- 
ing chemists  of  the  age.  He  composed  a  treatise  on  the  Trans- 
mutation of  Metals,  which  has  been  mure  Liiau  once  printed.* 

Three  other  members  of  the  Trevisano  &mily  attained 
celebrity  in  other  walks  of  literature  and  leamini^  ICaroo  of 
the  Ftotsh  of  San  Maraale  wrote  for  the  edification  of  his  son 
Lttigi  an  dabMate  dissertation  called  bj  him  MaiOTOcomm,  de 
Mijari  Mundo.  It  appears  that  this  gentleman  was  engaged* 
in  his  labour  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life :  jet  at  his 
death  in  1378  he  left  it  unfinished.  Andrea  Trevisano,  of  the 
Order  of  Servi,  occupied  during  three  years  the  Chair  of 
Metaphysics  at  Tubingen.  Zaccaria,  the  fourth  Trevisano,  bom  in 
1370,  and  who  died  in  1  4 1  :\  in  the  flower  of  manhood,"  was  one  of 
the  most  accomplislied  men  of  \m  time  as  an  orator,  a  scholar,  a 
politician,  and  a  soldier.    Of  his  orations  only  three  are  extant^ 

2.  CbiufltaMoiMt  SamdM  Sfpttdi  eritbratai  Apr.  37,  1^7,  ediUe,  «tei 

3.  Fant.  DanduH  E/iinfotrnt  (lW»). 

4.  F.  D.  de  bau;ficiu. 

6.  J^iudem  TM/mKhfftmtimnfyKridko» — AgMtiiii,  L  S4,  <f  nay. 

*  P.  A.  Zeno,  Mtmorie,  1662. 

*  "  Hie  finit  liher  et  trartatus  coiupositua  per  Magistrum  B«marduin  ramiteni  Ter- 
viriuiltn,  qui  a({uisi«ivit  coiniutuiu  i-t  ditioiieni  dc  Nii'-go  in  (iermaniA  per  hancartem 
pnAiosaTn  et  tiubilein."  — Roiiianiu,  ui.  367.       '  Apostolo  Zeno,  LeUfre^  L 

*  Romaiiin,  iii.  367-68.  •  A.  Zeno,  «6i  «*/inf. 

'  Blondus  of  Forli,  Italia  Illiistrata,  aign.  H  1  ;  Agoatini,  i.  310,  el  seq. 
7  1.  JSaoekairia4  Trmmni  dt  Venetii*,  OraUrii  iiimttrimmi  DumUm  Oominii 
V«Mtbmim  ad  ffttgoHmn  XTT.  Ponti/.  pro  w>imt  EeeUata*  Oraiio,  1407. 

2.  EjiiscUm  ml  Dominum  .iriyninnu^m  iiro  inlfgrnluw  Erchsiu'-,  1409. 

3.  £Ju»lfm  in  re/nUUumc  officii  Cayiiatuu  almat  dvUatia  Faduae,  1406. 
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In  Botany  Venice  IwasLs  the  eminent  physician  and  philo- 
sopher Benedetto  Rinio.  In  the  Marciano  may  l)e  seen  nt 
the  present  day  the  original  MS.  of  his  Book  of  Simples 
{Libro  di  Sewplici),  illustrated  with  44  S  drawings  of  plante, 
with  their  names  beneath  in  several  languages.  Those  drawings 
were  probably  made  from  specimens  funushed  \>y  the  author  to 
the  painter  Andrea  Amadio^  and  th^  bear  the  date  of  1415. 

To  the  fourteenth  and  two  foUowing  centuries  belong  many 
other  names,  those  of  the  unfbrtanate  Jaeopo  I^Mcari,  a  disttn- 
gnished  Hellenist  and  a  collector  of  Greek  and  Latin  MSS. ;  and 
of  Francesco  Barbaro,^  the  defender  of  Bresoiap  and  illustrious 
alike  in  letters  and  in  war,  and  six  later  representatives  of  this 
great  family,  remarkable  for  the  versatility  of  its  intellectual 
gifts  and  jiolitioal  services;  of  Pietro  I^redano,  hero  of  Motta 
and  Gallipoli,  the  Veneiiati  Marcclius,  a  gentleman  not  less 
renowned  for  liis  cultivated  taste  and  his  literai-y  acquirements 
than  for  his  foats  of  anna ;  and  of  the  inmiivtal  Zeno,  soldier, 
Bsilor,  sobolar,  orator,  di|ilomatistk  the  Seqpio  and  GamiUus  of  a 
second  Eternal  City,  proto^rpe  of  the  Baleighs  of  a  later  age. 

It  was  about  this  date,  that  Domenigo  de'  Domenicfai  ex- 
pounded the  principles  of  Logic  at  Padua,  where  the  patricians 
I^uro  Quirini,  Ermoko  Barbaro,  Fruioesco  Cbntarini,  and 
Antonio  Comaro,  as  well  as  Nicolo  T^onico,  snccessively  taught 
Ethics.  The  Morals  of  Ai-istotle  was  the  favourite  text-book  ; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  Leonico  who  first  red*  * meti  the 
writings  of  the  Stagyrite  from  the  interpolations  of  Avenoeo  und 
others.  The  testimony  of  Petrarch  may  warrant  the  deducbiou 
that  in  his  tune  seeptidam  and  free-tfaou^t  had  made  considerable 
ground'  in  the  BepuUio ;  and  the  iSMnoos  adventors  of  the  poet 
with  an  alleged  atheist  shews  that  among  a  oeitain  daas, 
probably  not  very  numerous,  that  deplorable  affoetation  was  in 
vogue.  Hie  Aristotelian  theories,  seen  throu^  a  false  and 
misleading  medium,  were  the  great  delight  of  the  young  Venetian 
collegians  down  to  the  age  of  the  erudite  T^eonioo.  Tt  was 
impossible,  Petrarch  tells  us,  to  listen  to  these  silly  wranglers 
without  a  sensation  of  nausea.  IILs  feelings  may  be  imagined 
when  a  knot  of  tliese  exquisite  coxcombs  constituted  themselv^ 
a  jury  upon  his  literary  merits,  and  concluded  by  pronouncing 

*  A  treatise  by  Barbaro,  Jk  Re  UwHAy  is  well  known,  and  obtained  at  the 

period  of  it«  first  apjicarftnce  a  wide  reputation.  An  English  version,  by  "a  penOD 
of  quality,"  appeared  in  1677  ;  and  there  are  Frencii  ones  by  Martin  dv  Fin 
(15S7)  and  Fraiifois  Joly  (1676). 
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him  a  gentleman  of  upright  purpose  eaoiigb,  but  of  maaifeetly 
n^eeted  ednoation. 

A  work  upon  Ethics,  entitled  Bettor,  seu  de  recto  regiviifu^ 
was  dedicated  about  1314  by  Fra  Paolino  the  Minorite  (0 
Marino  Badoer,  Duke  of  Candia.'  It  was  written  in  the 
Venetian  dialect,  and  its  purjwse  was  to  demonstrate  the  four 
cardinal  virtues  which  help  to  form  the  perfect  Kuler.  The 
relic  still  survives. 

Among  the  eaiiieat  teachers  of  geoinetry  were  two  contem- 
poraries, Marco  Sanudo  and  Fra  Luca  Paciolo,  a  Minorite.  The 
latter  mw  the  anthor  of  A  Summary  of  Otometimal  Arithm$tie, 
whieh  he  edited,  perhapi^  merely  for  the  uae  of  his  own  pupils. 
In  1449,  Fwlo  deUa  Peigola  kept  a  achool  of  inatmction  in 
philoBophy,  geometry  and  arithmetic;  and  at  his  death  his 
chair  was  aseomed  by  Domenigo  Bragadino,  a  Venetian  patridan. 
Among  the  earlier  products  of  the  Venetian  press  were  technical 
and  educational  mono^p^phs  on  aritbnietic  for  the  more  special 
use  of  those  who  contemplated  a  mercantile  career.  In  14^4 
we  find  a  certain  Pietro  Borgi  of  Venice  brintring  out  a  volume 
of  this  kiud,^  and  he  was  the  precursor  of  many  others,  including 
a  very  curious  one,  published  at  Florence  in  1491,  and  noted  in 
another  section. 

Near  the  Chnrch  of  San  Giovanni  Bvai^eHata  in  Bialto 
stood  about  the  same  period  a  house  where,  eveiy  momiiig  and 
afternoon,  public  lecturers,  salaried  by  the  Government,  delivered 
readily  in  philosophy  and  theology.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
guished lecturers  was  the  noble  Antonio  Corraro,  whose  love  of 
literature  and  intellectual  attainments  gave  him  the  highest 
reputation  in  his  own  time.  At  Saint  Mark's,  in  the  immedi«te 
neighbourhood  of  the  Campanile,  there  was  a  school  or  academy, 
where  Humanity  was  taught  without  any  fees ;  among  the  earliest 
professors  at  tliat  establishment  were  Gioigio  Valla  and  the 
historiographer  SaheUioa 

From  the  tweUth  oentuiy,  the  more  highly  educated  Venetians 
were  usually  masters  of  Latin  and  Greek.  In  1170,  Pasquale, 
Bishop  of  Bquilo,  was  chosen  by  Michidi  IIL  as  one  of  his 
ambassadors  to  the  Byzantine  Court,  on  account  of  his  peculiar 
conversance  with  Greek;  and  this  circumstance,  while  it  may 

>  Bomaniii,  iii.  367.  *  ConuTO,  Creta  Sacra,  iL  307. 

*  Qui  comenza  la  aobel  o|«r&  de  Arithmethka  ne  la  uual  m  traota  tuta  coaaa  a 
mercantU  pntiiwnteb  liwto  et  oompQste  per  Hwq  Boigl  a»  T«niMb.  Ito,  Ven«1i», 
1484. 
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indicate  the  rarity  of  the  accompliahment,  establishes  its  existence. 
The  language  geuurall)  employed  was  Latiu,  and  among  the 
loirer  ocden  »  dialect  cur  pat(^  of  wliioh  some  acoonnt  has 
preceded.  The  geneial  iffumanoe  of  Hebrew  neoecntated  the 
pemsal  of  the  Soiiptiires  in  the  Vulgate;  and  it  was  tiua 
Qeoefl8it7  mora  tlian  any  other  cause,  petfaape,  which  led  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  former.  In  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  there  were  aeveial  scholars,  among  whom  occur  die 
names  of  Marco  Lippomano  ^  and  Daniello  Beniero,  who  were 
competent  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  original. 

Not  only  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues  were  studied 
and  understood,  and  even  spoken,  at  an  early  date,  but  even 
Arabic,  of  which  the  most  ancient  printed  examples,  however, 
appeared,  not  here,  but  at  Fano  from  the  press  of  Gr^rio  de 
Gregoriis,  a  Venetian  eubject 

In  the  first  moiety  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Sebastiaao 
Erisso,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  an  antiquary  and 
numismatist,  delivered  readings  at  Padua  Univetsity  on  the 
firuitfnlness  of  the  study  of  ancient  coins.  Erisso  was  bom  in 
1522,  and  died  in  1585.  About  the  same  time  we  hear  of 
(iiorgio  Coloimn  rc^  a  miniaturist  just  before  the  period,  when 
Titian  and  Veronese  arose  to  execute  likenesses  on  a  larger  scale 
of  some  of  their  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  so  many  of 
which  must  have  perished  or  must  remain  unidentiiied 

A  department  in  which  the  Venetians  peculiarly  shone  was 
Poetry;'  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  numerous  works  of 
this  kind  which  do  or  did  exist  in  ^  librsiies  of  Italy,*  have 
been  suifered  to  remain  so  widely  diffiised  and  so  innccoBBihlo.  An 
ancient  poem,  entitled  Zttmdmit  on  the  mythological  loves  of  ffero 
arid  Leander,  by  an  anonymous  Venetian  coeval  with  Petraroh/ 
introduces  Dante  speaking  of  the  Venetian  bards  of  his  day: 

>  Blondoi,  JBoHu  UhthtUa,  sig.  h  8. 

*  IftonlU,  IHWrCuMM  mttta  ewttuni  dtUa  jwute  pnm  li  Fmieatati.  Tcb. 
179S. 

*  in  tin  FMti  del  jwima  teeofo,  FfavnxB,  1816,  8vo,  2  roU.,  fhsre  i$naea  $iitgiU 

renelian  poem.  The  Editor  has  not  even  iiioliulefl  the  Sonnet  of  Antonio  Coc-co  to 
8aooh«tti,  which  is  found  in  AUaoci,  AnticKi  Fotti,  and  of  which  the  fiist  stanza 
ii  iMn  glTm : — 

.\ino  p  gran  grfttia,  Fraiiclio,  aver  udito 

La  faiua,  che  di  vol  uel  niondo  corre  ; 

K  auesta  e  stata  folid*DMIito  e  done 

A  diinDi  qui  aMis*  »Ttr  altn  innto."~(A]lMai,  Opm  oifaeow) 
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Dirove  alqu&nte  nobele  peraone, 

E  prinio  e  Zuan  Querin,  rht  'ni  />>  amicho 
In  vita ;  e  1'  olU^o,  che  appo  iui  si  pone, 
Znaii  Fcoohanm  * 

(c»inrini,  whom  Dante  here  claims  as  his  friend,  addressed  a 
madiigal  to  Matteo  Mattivilla  of  Bologna,^  an  acjquaiutance,  in 
which  he  begs  the  latt^^r  to  transmit  to  him  a  copy  of  the  Accrha 
of  Cocco  d'Ascoli,  coutammg  stricturea  on  the  I/ivifta  Conwiedia, 
and  dedaras  himadf  prepared  to  vindicate  Bante. 

A  produofeion,  belonging  (if  genuine)  to  an  earlier  epoch  than 
the  Leandreia,  and  equally  anonTmoiiB,  is  called  A  LaimaUjbr  tke 
JUeim  of  a  ffuaband  ai  the  Cnuade  in  the  Sad.  Tb»  author, 
who  was  perhapa  a  lady,  may  be  no  other  than  "  Dona  Friaa " 
beraelf: — 

Re8])onder  voi  a  Dona  Frisa, 
Che  me  conseia  en  la  soa  ^uisa. 
E  dis  ch'  eo  Uase  ugai  grauieza, 
Vettado  me  Mnza  alcgmza ; 
Cho  mo  mario  w  n'  e  antlao, 
(Jh'  el  me  cor  cam  lui  a  portao  ; 
Et  eo  cum  ti  me  Deo  aunfortaxe, 
Fill  eh'  el  etua  de  la  da  man  * 

Besides  Giovanni  Qmrini*aud  Giovanni  Foscarini,  the  names 
are  commemorated  in  the  Lmndreis  of  Bernardo  Foscariui  and 
oi  a  second  Quirini,  Nicolo,  Hector  of  San  Basso,  and  a  partici- 
pator in  the  Quirini -Tiepolo  Conspiracy  of  1310*  some  of 
i^hose  effiiaiona  are  in  the  Barberina  at  Borne. 

So  far  back  as  1268,  the  Merohant-TailoES  had  redted  in 
the  streets  of  the  Capital  in  honour  of  the  accession  of  the  new 
Doge  Lorenzo  Tiepolo  ballads  and  scraps  of  roundelays,  eitlior 
extemporised  or  committed  to  memory.  It  is  not  hazardous  to 
conclude  that  these  melodie«^  beloni^ed  to  the  rudest  school  of 
composition.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  ^  that  the  silk- 
weavers  of  Lucca,  when  they  forsook  their  native  looms,  and  fled 
from  the  hand  of  persecution  to  Venice  between  1315  and  1320,* 

>  Agofitiiii,  Frffa:..  \v.  -  .Morf^tli,  Ojinx  ciUito. 

*  Cilunba,  JiaeeoUa  di  poetic  in  diaieUv  ymeziam,  pp.  1-2  ;  Yen.  1846  ;  Sro. 

*  TioB  poet  mnit  not  be  eonfiMiiided  wtth  eaotiber  <»  tlie  aame  name  who  wrote 
in  ihe  sixteenth  century,  and  some  of  whose  pieces  rit  prf'sprved  by  Qembe* 

*  yide  mprd,  vol.  iii.  c.  16;  and  AUaod,  Antiehi  FmH,  ludioe. 

*  yide  mprd,  rol.  ii.  c.  12. 

^  OcMHiii  fipolo  VtnexuMO  rtuxolti  (jyr  la  primn  volta)  da  N,  Jommoaeo,  1848, 
p.  8.  .         *  Fidetuprd,  voL  iii  c  IS. 
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introdured  to  their  adopted  countiymen  the  ditties  which  thej 
had  so  dearly  loved  in  happier  days,  and  that  thin  event,  while 
it  was  fraught  with  utility  to  the  Kepublic  in  a  commercial 
respect,  was  also  instnimental  in  imparting  to  Venetian  poetry  a 
certain  Tuscan  element.  But  it  is  certain  that,  long  before  the 
LnochMe  migxation,  a  great  refonn  was  wrought  in  poetcy 
by  Baitoloiiieo  Gioigio,  a  pattioiaii,  and  almost  a  oontempo- 
lary  of  Tispolo.  By  protoion  Gioigio  was  a  niArchsttt; 
and  his  tsste  for  the  lyric  muse  was  soqnirsd  dining  a  rssideiioe 
whioh  he  had  made  at  the  Court  of  the  Count  of  Provence,' 
where  he  tells  us  that  many  other  ItalianB  had  congregated  for 
the  purpose  of  studying!  the  literature  of  the  jongleurs  and 
troubadoura  On  his  return  home,  the  Vonetiau  comyxised 
certain  songs  or  canzone,  similar  to  tlmsf  which  he  had 
heard  in  Provence  ;  and  a  revolution  wa.^  gradually  operated  in 
this  branch  of  the  liberal  arts.  The  bard  had  subsequently,  and 
in  evety  probability  during  the  arduous  struggle  between  bis  own 
country  and  GenoB»  the  misfbrtune  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the 
enemy,  and  it  seems  that  he  remained  in  their  hands  seven  years, 
during  which  space  he  possibly  wiote  many  faeces  now  lost  At 
all  events,  of  his  Catutone  or  SunmUti  seventeen'  only  survive 
in  the  Vatican ;  of  these  five  were  rendered  into  prose  by  the 
Alilx^  Millot,  who  was  tolerably  felicitous  in  letaining  the 
spirit  of  tlif  nrii,dnal. 

In  tlw  Inlier  moiety  of  the  fourteenth  century  flourished 
Marino  iMmlulo,  Gabriello  Bernardo,  Maffeo  Pesaro,  Antonio 
CoGGO,  of  whom  a  sonnet  to  Franco  Sacchetti  has  been  men- 
tioned as  'having  been  printed  by  AUacd,  Msroo  Fiaoentino 
of  whose  metrical  trifles  some  are  in  existence,  and  FUippo 
Barbarigo,  an  imitator  of  Petrarch.  During  the  reign  of  Andrea 
Contarini,  Ptetfo  da  Natali,  Kshop  of  Bqnilo,  composed  in  terza 
rima  the  VisU  ttf  Ahamider  III.  to  J-^c  (in  1177),'  which  has 
escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  and  about  1381  Marco  Giorgio  the 
theologian  finished  a  I.ife  of  the  Biassed  Felix  Benci  of  Florence 
in  heroic  verse.^  In  the  succeeding  reign,  Lorenzo  de  Monacis, 
Grand  Chancellor  of  Cartdia,  better  known  as  an  historian,  dedi- 
cated to  Mary,  (,>iieen  01  Hungary,  consort  of  Sigismuud,'^  a  Poem 
of  Ouirles  II.  uj  Hungary,  called  the  LittU,  with  a  pmis  description 

>  Foacarini,  L'ttivatura,  60,  V.  S.  *  Ibid.,  ubi  miprd. 

3  Morwlli,  Di$$eH.  *  P.  K.  Zeno,  Memorie,  1692. 

*  Hmj  dBfld  in  18S8,  aeooiditig  to  Boolhiiiu,  St$  Ungtirieae^  388. 
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of  HU  miterable  hapt  of  the  Itluttnem  Queau  of  Hungary.  This 
peiftHcnuuioe*  is  supposed  to  have  seen  the  light  about  1385. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  century,  it  is  said  that  an  Olivetan  monk, 
Matteo  Route,  was  engn<?ed  in  turning  the  IHinne  Comedy  into 
heroic  verse;  but  it  sfnina  to  bt-  doubtful  whether  the  achieve- 
ment was  ever  completed.^  A  few  decades  posterior  to  Routo, 
Maffeo  Pisani,  a  priest,  produced  (1453)  a  LamtM  for  Constan- 
tinople in  verse,  still  preserved  in  print* 

Nor  WIS  it  long  bofbn  Saorad  Poetry  grow  into  ftahion. 
The  &moiiB  Ifioorite,  Fn  Jooopino  da  Todi,  fimnd  nalons 
difloiplflo  in  Jaoopo  YalAteaso  and  Leonatdo  Piaani,^  hoth  of 
whom,  iinder  the  Contarini  and  Veuiero  administrations  (1368- 
1400),  occupied  their  leisure  with  spiritual  offerings  to  the  Muse. 
In  or  about  1399,^  the  Cavaliere  Jacopo  Gradenigo,  Podesta  of 
Padua,  whose  family  had  intermarried  with  th^  Honae  of  Carrara,® 
put  a  finishing  hand  to  A  Concordance  of  the  Four  Cfosfpeh,  in 
terza  riina,  of  which  a  transcript  was  among  the  MSS.  treasures 
of  an  eminent  antiquary  and  scholar  of  the  last  century/  A 
little  later,  the  two  sons  of  Bernardo  Giustiniani '  trod  worthily  in 
tlia  fbotatepa  of  Valaiesao  and  Fiiam,  the  pnpila  of  Da  Todl  The 
elder,  Lorenzo,  sooeeBavely  Piior  of  San  Giorgio  in  A]g»,  Bishop 
of  Oastello,  and  Patriaxcb  of  Venice,*  comprised,  among  the 
thirly-Biz  works  on  various  subjects  which  proceeded  from  his 
prolific  pen,^^  a  small  garland  of  Sp/miMol  Bhymes}^  The  future 
Metropolitan,  who  was  subsequently  canonised,  wns  bom  in 
1:^80;^^  and  tho  composition  of  these  rhymes  mny  he  therefore 
assigned  without  particular  hazard  to  some  period  between  1400 
and  1410. 

Leonardo,  who  was  the  junior  of  Sau  Lorenzo  by  about  eight 
years,  and  who  pronounced  in  1418  the  funeral  oration  on  Ids 
friend^  Carlo  Zeno,^*  had  written  in  his  younger  days  a  volmne 

'  It  will  be  fuiinii  &t  the  end  of  Fluniiuo  Oarnaro's  edition  of  the  Ohnmide  of 
De  Mouacis  ;  Veiu  1768.  *  Morelli,  upcrc  citato. 

3  Boe  Ci^ogna,  BMiogn^  VmiMSmMt  1847.        *  A^pntini,  Ptefaxione. 

*  Morelli,  open  citato.  *  VvU  Mfrd,  ToL  iiL  c.  16. 
f  Apostolo  Zeno.  Letttre,  edtt.  1785.  *  AgMtllli,  i  1S5. 

^  Iliid.  He  woM  till!  first  wlio  lu  r  thia  title.  The  metroi)olitHii«tr  was 
traiuUtod  from  Gndo  to  the  Capit«l,  after  floumbing  in  the  former  dt;  niae 
centniiM  (588445l>  »  P.  A.  Znut,  MemoHe,  IMS,  «i  voet. 

•  I  Thi  r  '2  Agostini,  i.  136. 

>^  li«riiartlo  Giufltittitni,  writing  to  Oiacomo  Zeno,  the  nephew  of  Carlo,  aays  :— 
**  VvtiM  ilk  nee— itnde  at  atntoitU,  qua*  Inter  pnaelaniin  vinin  Cuoinn  mtum 
tttlllll  LBonanlminiuM  j>atreTn  meum  fuit" 

M  **  V'ih  I'atncii  LeonarUi  Jtmtitiiaui  Veueti  Oratio  liainta  in  funere  Caroli 
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of  Poesie  Volgari  of  a  profane  cast;^  but  at  the  persuasion  of 
his  brother  he  eventually  abandoned  this  school  of  poetry,  and 
became  the  author  of  Landi  Spiritiudi,  which  were  received  with 
applause,  and  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1474.-  In  the  following 
year  they  were  reproduced  at  Vicenza;  and  such  was  their 
rapatatum,  that  tiia  printer,  Leonard  of  Basle,  ventored  to  take 
off  1000  copiea.* 

The  fimiily  of  (Htutmiani  waa  rarely  gifted,  and  boaated  the 
heraldry  of  gemua  aa  well  aa  of  birth.  The  odebmted  Ciriaco 
De  Pizzecolli  of  Ancona,  addressing  Leonardo  in  a  Bonnet,  which 
was  printed  for  the  first  time  by  Agoetini,  lays 

Be  ileiidft  fiao  «1  Qtl  eon  can  pinme 
La  fiuna  dd  valor  JoitiniaaOi* 

According  to  the  teatimony  of  a  contemporary/  this  genUeman 
waa  not  only  one  of  the  moat  oonsplenona  orators  of  the  age»  bat 
a  passionate  mnsidan.  After  filling  aeveial  lesponsiUe  poets 
onder  the  Qofvemment,  and  attaining  the  Proomatorial  digni^*  he 
died  in  1446  in  his  58th  or  59th  year.  Hia  iVcne  Vi^lifairi 
were  still  in  MS.  when  the  Lmdii  were  given  to  the  pieaa  in 
1474;  but  the  former  also  appeared  in  1482,  and  were  re- 
published a  few  years  later,  with  additions.*  The  metre  of  the 
CamonHti  is  irregular,  and  occasionally  rugged  and  iuliarmonious. 

To  iniscellaiieous  litemture  Leonardo  Giustiniani  contributed 
translations  '  from  Tlutiirch  of  the  biographies  of  Cimon,  Lucullus, 
and  Fhodon,  a  life  of  Saint  NieholaB  the  Confessor,  Bishop  of 
Myra,®  contuning  a  prefatory  dedication  to  hia  brother  Lorenzo, 
then  Bishop  of  CaateUo,  at  whose  auggeation  he  had  nndertaken 
the  labour:  nnmeroua  letten,  printed  in  1492:  aome  el^ac 
veisee  on  the  death  of  Yietorino  of  Fdtre ;  and  a  book,  entitled 

Z«ai  oondTii  sni,"  pniM  BpiaUOe  di  Semmrio  OiuHMam  {mo  Jlg^t),  1491^ 
Iblio  ;  and  frequently  reprinted. 

*  Hlondua,  Italia  iUustratn,  sig.  ii  1. 

*  "  Inpominciano  le  dovotiMime  et  sanctlasime  Lnidl  le  qwlt  IfWp^  il 
Nobele  e  Magniftoo  Mmmt  LMOMdo  Giurtinuoo.'' 

'  Agoctini.  L  1«5.  «  Vol.  i.  p.  154. 

*  Blondus,  Ital.  ilhistr.  sig.  H  1. 

'  (hmmdo  il  Fiore  delle  tl^antmimt  Vcmeumete  del  nobiU  Memrt  jAcmardA 
JuMmUmo.   Tim  colophtio  fa :  Tl  fm  ddte  a«fmiH$timt  emutmullt  M  Mmtn 

Leonardo  Justininnn  qnivi  in  Vniftin  ran  ogrU  dU^/Olita  flfW—  JMT  Anlemh  M 
Strata  a  di  nove  Marzo  mccoclxxxii.  in  4to. 

'  Oansonette  e  StrambdU  tt  amove  eompoete  ptr  «l  Mafm^fleo  Miter  Limtmd» 
Z^ittignano  di  Venffia. — Imprewmni  Venetii.s  per  JohomiMII  BftpCfafeua  fiMH^  aiUlO 
Domini  mocco(c).  die  vero  ziiii.  Aprilia,  in  4  to. 

*  Mated  l7AIdiii,irifhotlMropDwaIi,  in  1602. 
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Idbtr  Fhiktogicm,  of  which  little  seems  to  be  known,  except  that 
it  was  Men  by  Montfiuicon  in  the  choice  library  of  Bemaido 
Trevisano.^  ^^^op  seems  to  have  acquired  popularity  among 
some  of  the  educated  class.  A  whimsiml  case  is  cited,  in  whicli 
the  sliops  were  Dinsacked  for  forty-one  copies  of  the  Ftrhfes, 
because  a  member  of  the  Quaruntia  had,  during  a  subjiemled 
sitting,  called  for  the  book  to  beguile  the  time,  and  it  was 
thought  uecessazy  to  observe  impartiality  by  placing  a  copy  in 
the  hands  of  each  of  the  conncQIon. 

In  1409,  the  wife  of  Leooaido,  reputed  to  have  been  Harit 
Quirini,*  bora  her  hnsbaad  a  eon,  who  was  chiistened  Bemaido 
after  his  grandfather.  This  Bernardo  was  destined  to  attain  the 
highest  distinction  as  an  orator  and  historian,  fie  was  thirty- 
seven  when  his  illustrious  parent  died ;  and  he  was  inconsolable 
for  the  loss.  He  immediately  called  on  his  uncle  Lorenzo  the 
Bishop,  who  told  him  to  he  of  ^owl  cheer:  "for,"  said  he,  "your 
father  is  in  the  path  of  salvation."  "  How  can  you  tell  that  ?  ** 
respouded  the  young  man.    "  Xever  mind,"  persisted  the  other ; 

be  assured  that  he  is  on  his  way  to  heaven,  and  for  the  rest  do 
not  oonoem  yourself!''*  After  the  death  of  San  Lorenso, his 
nephew  became  his  biographer;  and  the  Life  of  the  Ueesed 
Fatriarch  was  among  the  earliest  prodnotions  of  the  Venetian 
press.  It  appeared  in  1475;^  and  it  was  prefixed  to  the 
Works  of  the  Saint  published  at  Bxeeoia  in  1505.  The  other 
performances  of  the  same  writer  are  a  funeral  oration,  which  he 
delivered  in  1457,  on  the  Doge  Foscari,^  and  a  Hilary  of  the 
Ofiffui  of  Venice,  bringing  down  the  aniuils  t-o  the  y^r  SOU  : 
both  in  Latin.  In  the  iuLter,  which  was  tmnslated  into  the 
vernacular  by  Lodovico  Domenichi,  and  printed  in  1545, 
Giustiniani  has  introduced  a  variety  of  interesting  particular, 
not  seen  elsewhere:  and  the  gmvineness  of  the  nsnative  is 
laigely  established  the  oircnmstanoe,  that  it  is  expressly 
stated  to  have  been  partisUy  founded  on  the  Ghronide  of  Zeno 
Abbot  of  San  Nieolo  del  Lido'  from  1070  to  1100.  Bernardo, 
whose  life  has  been  written  by  Antonio  Stella,  a  Venetian  priest^ 
and  published  in  1553,  left  a  son  Banoraiio,  who  in  his  turn  won 
literary  renown. 

The  universal  practice  of  commemorating  notable  and  glorious 


1  Agottinl,  i  1744(. 

s  Ibid.  i.  162. 
*  Ibid.  p.  816. 


•  lUL  i  86. 

*  Foflcwini,  Lett.  Vrnez.  324,  H  I. 
'  RomftniQ,  ir.  602.3. 
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events  iti  vcr>f?  or  prose  was  by  no  means  t^lk^o^vn,  we 
perceive,  tun  [r  seems  to  have  commenced  m  the  tilieenth 
century  ,  and  when  facilities  for  printing  effusions  of  this  kind 
were  given  by  the  multiplication  of  presses,  a  historical  landiuaxk 
like  the  battle  ctf  Lepanto  in  1571  was  bound  to  ev<^  an 
abandanoe  of  patriotic  tphmtridtB,  We  have  before  ne  a  list  of 
between  tixty  and  seven!/  poems  written  on  that  occasion, 
principally  anonymous. 

In  a  totally  diffeient  sphere  of  usefulness  from  Ids  predecessor 
and  namesake,  a  second  Marino  Sanndo  (or  Marin  Santtto),  whose 
name  has  already  occurred,  appeared  in  the  fifteenth  century 
(1466-1536),  and  wliere  his  no1>le  cont^nip'^rnries  devoted 
themselves  to  the  immediate  calls  of  the  public  service,  he,  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  euuceived,  and  began  to  execute,  the  design  of 
commemorating  the  transactions  of  his  country  on  a  principle 
entirely  new.  IVom  day  to  day,  or  at  brief  intervals*  Sannto 
r^gisteied  in  a  folio  vtdnme  every  inoidait  which  came  under 
ids  observation,  ss  he  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Great  Counoil, 
or  sauntered  on  the  Bioglio,  or  on  the  Exchange,  or  met  with  the 
recipients  of  news  from  on t lying  districts  and  abroad.  He  even 
prevailed  on  the  Council  of  Ten  to  permit  him  to  examine  public 
documents  under  their  charge  or  control ;  and  he  lived  to  see  his 
notes  and  collections  fill  fifty-eight  volumes,  and  include  certain 
papers  nowhere  else  preserved. 

The  Diarist  omits  nothing,  forgets  nothing;  even  when  he  is 
airested  for  a  small  debt,  owing  to  hu  absorption  in  his  employ- 
ment and  nei^ec^  of  his  affairs,  he  mentions  where  the  tipstaff 
met  him,  and  how  long  (24  hours)  he  was  detained  in  the 
sponging-hoiise.   He  speaks  of  it  as  *  1'  orribil  case" 

This  monumentsl  work  not  only  survives  in  its  integrity,  hut 
a  careful  transcript  of  it  was  actually  made  for  the  sake  of  securitjr 
by  the  last  Keeper  of  the  Beoords  under  t^e  old  Bepublic ;  and 
now  the  Italian  Government  has  generously  presented  \is  with 
the  whole  in  type.  The  series  of  over  fifty  lai-ge  crtavo  volumes 
is  as  unique  aa  Venice  itself  and  as  so  many  things  Venetian. 

During  the  hfe  of  Sanuto  Httle  01  nothing  was  known  of  his 
incessant  application  to  what  he  had  made  liib  career ;  and  after 
Ma  death  the  whde  wiMdc  and  its  author  were  equally  forgotten,  tt 
is  fortunate  that  the  MSS.  volumes  eeeap«l  all  accidents,  and  hate 
to  be  added  to  the  grand  trophy  which  the  EepubHc  has  erscted 
to  its  own  memory  and  honour. 
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Besides  his  Diaries  Sanuto  left  Lives  of  tlie  Ikgta,  incorrectly 
printed  by  Muratori,  a  description  of  the  MagistnUa  of  Venice,  a 
treatise  De  Bdlo  GaUiw,  a  Commentary  on  tlu  War  of  Ferrara, 
privately  issued  in  1829,  and  an  Ttinn-arjf  nf  the  Venetian  Terra 
Firmn,  as  it  was  in  1483,  with  orij,nnal  sketches  of  places  visited 
and  inspected  by  him;  tliis  wjia  printed  in  1847,  accompanied 
by  facsimiles  of  the  illustrations.  Thu^  justice  has  beeu  done 
only  in  our  days  to  a  man  whose  exertions  and  sacrifices  in  the 
caiue  of  learning  weie  so  exoeptionally  great,  and  whose  sole 
penooal  reward  was  the  afltotionate  aidour  with  which  he  followed 
his  fsvoorite  and  self-choeen  path. 

Sanuto  seems  to  have  hern  hroughtinto  tiie world  for  theexpress 
pOTpoee  of  accumulating  records  and  notes  nf  the  proceedings  and 
careers  of  others  for  the  benefit  of  an  unknovm  posterity,  which 
too  tardily  awards  him  recognition  and  thanks.  From  his  boy- 
hood he  evinced  an  enttmsiasni  for  antiquities  and  for  historical 
inquiry ;  and  at  a  perio<l  of  life  when  many  have  not  yet  quitted 
school  he  was  an  author.  When  he  was  a  child  of  about  eight, 
he  already  started  on  his  mission  by  transcribing  the  inscriptions, 
then  heginning  to  fiide,  beneath  the  portraits  of  the  Doges  in  the 
Council  chambers.  This  must,  fnm  collateral  evidence,  have 
been  in  1474 ;  and  the  realiwtion  of  the  small  figoie  at  work  ia 
not  a  little  interesting.  At  seventeen  he  produced  his  Itinerary, 
and  entered  into  every  variety  of  tflfthnical  and  financial  detaiL 
Rut  the  central  and  crowning  labour  was  the  stupendous  and 
invaluable  iWary,  extending  over  seven-and-thirty  years  (1496- 
ir>33).  That  it  is  an  arid  register  of  events  and  repository  of 
dull  archives  is  true  enoup;h :  it  ia  equally  the  ca«e  that  it 
preserves  to  us,  at  Lliy  hands  of  a  man  of  rank  and  culture,  Lhu 
history,  not  of  Venice  alone,  but  of  Italy  and  Europe  during 
many  momentous  and  eventfiil  years,  intenpersed  with  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  persqpal  historj  and  experiences  of  Sannto  as  a 
youthfnl  lover  (tf  the  peerless  Gemma,  as  a  statesman  whose  views 
generally  found  him  in  opposition,  as  an  indifferent  economist 
who  was  sometimes  reduced  to  financial  straits^  and  sa  a  book- 
CoUector. 

The  social  position  of  the  Diarist  afforded  him  immense 
faciliti^  for  obtaining  information,  as  well  as  intercourse  with  the 
best  Venetian  and  Lombard  families.  He  fell  in  love  wiLh  a 
maiden  at  Kovigo,  probably  during  his  tour  in  1483,  visited 
the  family,  and  composed  songs  in  houonr  and  praise  of  Gemma ; 
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but  he  remained  single,  and  devoted  hiKisi  lf  to  his  writingrs  and 
his  library,  which  included  many  charts  and  topogi'apliical  draw- 
iugs,  and  amouuted  in  tiie  aggregale  to  6500  volumes,  prinled  and 
MSS^  of  which  he  drew  up  a  catalogue  with  his  owu  hand.  Ibis 
was  a  hkfger  aaBemhkga  of  liteiaiy  momiiiiflnta  tbaa  the  oombined 
public  lihnriei  at  that  time  of  London,  Oxford,  and  Oaoibridge. 

Sannto  had  oos^leted  hie  aooount  of  the  Maqydintm  of 
Venice,  his  Ztvet  <^  the  Doges,  and  his  treatise  De  Bello  GaJlieo, 
and  had  by  him  versions  both  in  Latin  and  Venetian  for  the 
benefit  of  learned  and  unlearned,  when  Aldus  inscribed  to  liim  in 
1498  one  of  his  publications  ;  and  the  Itinerary  and  Commeiitarij 
of  ihr  Ferrarem  War  were  also  probably  in  existence,  and  the 
Diary  in  pro'^ess.  In  1498  he  was  two-aud-thirty ;  and  lie 
pursued  ail  these  literary  occupations  and  his  public  duties 
ainid  continual  interruptions  from  visitors  desirous  of  seeing  him 
and  his  treasuiesi  Sometimes  he  consented  to  reoeiTO  them; 
sometimes  he  declined,  even  when  it  was  a  prince.  But  he  lived 
to  witness  the  day  when  great  penooages  pteeented  themselves 
at  Veoioe»  and  were  told  that  there  were  three  things  worth 
seeing :  the  Aisenal,  the  Treasniy  of  St,  Mark,  and  the  Sannto 
Library. 

The  Diarist  died  poor.  He  had  been  repeatedly  disappointed 
ill  las  wish  to  obtain  the  post  of  Historiographer;  but  the 
Government  allowed  him,  durin?  many  years,  an  annuity  of  150 
ducats  in  consideration  of  las  liieruiy  labours ,  and  the  sale  of 
his  books  and  other  effects  must  have  realised  an  appreciable 
amount  Yet  it  is  not  unnatural  that  he  should  have  been  angry 
at  the  piefennent  of  otibers  to  an  office  so  peculiarly  congsnial  and 
appropriate,  and  that  even  the  Council  of  Ten  should  have  found 
some  diflSculty  in  prevailing  on  him  to  allow  Cardinal  Bembo  to 
make  use  of  his  material 

He  was  e\'ident]y  a  many-sided  man,  to  whom  study  and 
knowledge  were  the  greatest  charms  of  life,  and  a  genuine 
collector,  who  could  not  refrain  from  dwelling  over  a  bargain, 
even  if  it  resulted  from  the  pressure  of  bad  times :  for  in  his  will 
(December  4,  1533)  he  expreaaly  acquaints  us  that  many  of  his 
acquisitions  had  been  made  at  seasons  of  great  public  distrsss. 
^en  let  us  recollect  that  it  was  long  his  intention  to  make  the 
Republic  his  heir. 

The  distinguished  statesman  Haroantonio  Bsrharo,  among  bis 
multi&rious  public  functions,  wss  employed  by  his  Gkyvenunent 
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to  delimit  tite  Friulan  frontier  in  conjunction  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  emperor,  in  order  to  preclude  any  farther  *1ispute8. 
Barbaro  received  from  the  Senate  on  the  15th  December  1583 
the  fullest  and  clearest  iustructious.  He  was  to  have  an  exact 
chart  drawn  up  of  the  territor}',  shewing  not  only  every  town, 
river,  mountain,  hut  the  number  of  inhabitants,  character  of  liie 
8oil,  and  a  variety  of  other  minutin.  He  was  to  have  two 
bondred  gold  ducats  a  month  as  pay,  and  not  to  be  accountable 
for  bis  disbutsements  to  any  one.  But  it  is  to  be  concluded  that 
this  eminent  and  trusty  public  servant  had  a  confidential  ohaige 
to  report  on  the  question  of  points  in  Friuli  toward  the  imponal 
or  Austrian  lines,  which  it  might  be  expedient  to  strengthen; 
for  we  find,  sixteen  years  before,  a  fortnight's  debate  in  the 
Senate,  where  13arbaro  held  his  ground  against  a  heavy  majority, 
and  won  the  day,  arguing  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  estabhaii 
fortresses  in  the  iuteriyr  of  a  province,  unless  the  frontier  was 
protected,  since  an  enemy  could  pass  the  former. 

This  discussion  bad  lasted  at  least  since  1544«  and  did  not 
terminate  till  1593,  when  the  Senate  allowed  Barbaro  to  follow 
his  own  idea8>  and  fomisbed  him  with  the  means.  The  fortafica*  • 
tion  of  Friuli  proved  of  importance  both  against  the  Germans  and 
the  Turks  in  courw  of  time ;  but  unhappily  the  vitality  of  the 
Republic  was  ebbing,  and  a  few  strong  beads  could  sooompliah 
against  the  inevitable  issue  less  and  less. 

At  the  very  jieriod  when  Barbaro  Wiis  distinguishing  himself 
by  his  versatile  abilities,  another  Venetian,  Fra  I'aolo  Sarpi, 
discovered  an  even  higher  genimj  for  learning  and  an  even 
wider  diversity  of  accomplishments.  The  Sarpi  were  of  1  Viulan 
descent;  and  the  famous  Servite^  was  the  son  of  Fraaeeeoo 
Sarpi  by  his  wife  Isabella  Morelli,  and  was  bom  at  Venice, 
14th  August  1552.  The  mother  of  Faob  was  a  tall,  &ir, 
gentle  Isdy ;  but  his  folher  is  desciibed  as  a  little  man,  with  a 
touch  of  the  bravo.  There  was  also  a  dani^ter  of  the  marriage, 
who,  with  her  motlier,  withdrew  into  a  convent  after  the  death 
of  Francesco  Sarpi  Young  Paoht  was  brought  up  by  his 
maternal  uncle,  who  seems  to  have  educated  many  other  dis- 
tinguished Venetians.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  had  begun  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  and  the  sciences ;  and  he 
gradually  became  proficient  in  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  theology, 

*  Some  fiutber  «ooo«nt  of  thJ«  tmintnt  pmonags  iniy  b*  found  in  nn 
MtMtdmt  cbaptor. 
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and  canoii  law,  aa  well  as  in  astronomy,  chemistry,  anatomy,  and 
every  other  branch  of  human  learmug,  which  his  reteutive  memory 
enabled  lilm  to  aim  up  and  utilue  en  ocwMiion.  At  twenty-six 
he  «aa  elected  FMvineial  Master  of  his  Order.  In  penon  he 
wee  small ;  bat  he  is  described  as  having  had  plenty  of  pluok  or 
fight  in  him ;  he  seldom  bought  books,  and  relied  on  those  which 
friends  lent  to  him,  particularly  his  worthy  acquaintance  Bernardo 
Seochini,  to  whose  shop  he  was  a  constant  visitor. 

In  1 574,  when  Sarpi  had  reached  twf nty-second  year, 
Km  enemies,  ol  wlmni  he  had  already  so  enrly  the  honour  of 
poiisesaing  many,  liiisi  j  a  cry  that  he  did  not  believe  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and,  moreover,  that  he  was  in  corre- 
spondence and  league  with  Jews,  the  latter  ciLarge  aribiug  from 
Sarpi  having  jocularly  quoted  in  reference  to  a  veiy  estimable 
IVench  Jew,  whom  he  met  in  a  shop,  the  sentence :  *  Hie  eat 
vems  Ismelita  in  quo  dolus  non  est"  Ihe  Inquisiton  dismissed 
the  whole  accusation  as  absurd  and  maliciona 

It  was  his  intimacy  witli  Caniillo  Olivo,  secretary  to  Cardinal 
Gongaga,  which  probably  gave  Fra  Paolo  his  earliest  insight  into 
the  policy  of  the  Roman  Curia,  and  led  him  to  qualify  himself 
for  the  tiiak  of  championing  his  native  country  against  the  ]>re- 
ten.siuiis  of  the  Holy  See.  He  was  essentially,  mure  ur  li\^s  in 
comniun  with  many  Italians  of  that  ^e,  a  man  of  the  most  varied 
acquirements,  and  endeavoured  to  render  himself  familiar  with  ail 
btandies  of  human  knowledge ;  but  in  canon  and  civil  law  he 
was  a  specialist^  and  theie  he  was  best  able  to  serve  the 
Republic,  which  learned  to  entwtain  for  him  the  hi^est  reject ' 
and  affection,  when  the  rupture  with  Paul  Y.  occurred  in  1605. 
Although  so  formidable  an  antagonist,  Sarpi  had  inherited  from 
his  mother  a  nature  which  won  him  friends  wherever  he  went 
He  was  welcome  alike  at  home,  at  Mantua,  at  Milan,  and  in  the 
Eternal  City;  and  previously  to  the  schism  wit!i  Venire,  in  which 
he  phiyeh  bo  proiamenta  part,  he  remained  on  tiie  most  friendly 
terms  with  successive  pontiffs.  When  the  day  arrived  for  him  Ui 
put  on  his  armour  and  stand  forward  to  fight  the  cause  of  tiie 
Bepublie,  he  had  acquired  no  less  in  public  life  than  in  the 
closet  all  that  ripe  oultnie  whidi  made  him  so  excellent  and  so 
unansweiable  an  advocate,  and  which  prompted  the  most  jealous  of 
governments  to  confide  to  his  hands  a  task  beyond  the  reach  and 
compass  even  of  Venetian  diplomatists. 

It  was  while  Sarpi  was  side  by  side,  as  it  were,  with  Barbaro, 
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yet  in  a  different  way,  completing  himself  in  his  studies  (1572- 
1600),  that  he  was,  perhaps  unconsciously,  makini?  rfady  to  sUmd 
forth  as  the  advocate  of  the  liepublic  in  the  Btruggie  with  the 
Spanish  faction  at  Rome,  which  used  as  its  tool  the  reigning 
pontiff,  and  betrayed  hnn  uito  the  issue  of  tlie  famous  interdict 
of  1605.  This  admirable  personage,  this  earlier  and  greater 
Hagliabecohi,  whom  it  is  out  of  the  qaMtum  to  rank  witb  Paul  V. 
in  die  controvenyi  and  who  Gould  aee  behind  hie  HolineaB  the 
leal  anthon  of  the  movement*— the  wiie-puUen  isispind  from 
Naples  and  Milan,  thia  genuine  Master  of  Arts,  would  have 
attained  distinction  in  any  calling ;  but  to  us  he  is  realised  as 
the  daring  polemical  opponent  of  the  Holy  See,  who  relied,  and 
safely  relied,  on  the  unflinching  support  of  his  own  Government 
in  resisting  the  pontifical  claims  at  thp  very  moment  when  a 
knot  of  Romanists  was  nearly  successlui  in  England  in  destroy- 
ing king  and  pailumieut. 

The  writings  of  this  illustrious  Venetian  remain  standard. 
His  Sutor^  of  tht  CawHcil  TrmA  is  his  most  esteemed  ^oduo- 
tion.  But  in  no  instance,  perhaps,  is  it  more  true  than  in  thi% 
that  the  Man  oivenbadows  the  Author;  and  therefore  it  is 
eepeciaUy  fortunate  that  we  possess  a  bi<>graphy  whiefa  bears 
evidence  of  having  been  composed  by  some  one  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  Sarpi,  and  has  handed  down  interesting  personal 
traits  of  a  man  so  well  meriting  immortality  on  all  accounts. 
His  heart  to  the  last  wob  in  his  work,  and  for  a  country  which 
80  honoured  and  trusted  liini. 

In  15S0,  Jaiueji  Crichtou  of  Eliock,  who  had  arrived  here 
from  Genoa  in  a  destitute  state,  managed  to  introduce  himself 
to  the  distuaguished  scholsr  and  printer  Aldus  Manutius,  and 
presented  him  with  the  M&  of  a  Latin  poem,  which  Manutius 
printed.  The  latter  did  his  best  to  make  the  young  Soot  known, 
and  he  was  at  length  commissioned  to  deliver  a  Latin  oration 
before  the  Senate.  On  the  19th  August,  the  College,  seeing  that 
Crichton  was  in  straitened  circumstances,  decided  to  give  him 
100  p^old  crowns;  and  he  left  the  city,  where  he  had  expfTienced 
such  hoepitahty  and  munificence,  with  a  good  introduction,  to 
procr-ed  to  Padua.  The  Admirable  had  seldom  had  such  good 
days  as  these. 

The  Scots  appear  to  have  found  their  way  to  Venice  in 
common  with  oilier  Italian  centres.  Crichton  printed  some  of 
his  v^uj^i  here  and  others  at  Milan.  The  Keeper  of  the  Libmry 
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of  St  llark*8  during  some  yean  in  the  aizteentb  eemtmj  was 
John  Dempster,  who  died  in  1571,  and  who  may  have  been 
related  to  George  Dempster,  Ftofessor  of  Philosophy  at  Pavia  in 
1496.  A  less  favourable  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  the 
North  Britons  to  foregather  abroad  was  the  discovery  in  1607 
that  the  assassin  of  Fm  Paolo  Sarpi  was  a  Scot,  who  passed  under 
a  fictitious  name  ;  and  the  poverty  of  the  country  under  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  uiLimate  relations  with  the  Continent,  explain  the 
occurrence  uf  ScotiBh  names  lu  tiie  Italiaii  Lrunsactious  of  that 
epoch  aa  adventuvefi  even  of  the  most  equivocal  type. 
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TIm  Drama — Play  of  the  Pdssion,  at  PaJua  in  124^  — Dmmatic  iMjrform&nces  by  the 
Compagnia  dclla  Calza — Official  DoticMJ  aa  to  Scriptuial  (ilays  in  1609^ — Uregorio 
Cmsro  and  his  Progiie — Poetical  recitations  at  entertainments — Momaria — 
The  Miles  Oloriosut  of  Plautiu  exhibited  at  the  Caaa  Peaaro  in  1514 — Playa 
performed  in  religious  efttablishments — Hcury  III.  of  Franco  engages  a  Venetian 
company  to  come  to  France  in  1574 — Prooeasion  of  the  Schools  in  ISSS— 
Coiyat'a  oompaiiaon  of  Vcmtian  and  liludish  thMtrw— Fsmak  wiitan — 
Crirtina  Pisaai,  CiMUidm  F«d«l!,  Yenmfoa  Rmooo,  OhuMin  Rsolvr  Hiddd— 
Tlie  J/'  '  ;io — Its  origin  and  benefactors — Othtr  lil:  n  if  i  incor]>orated  with 
it — LrfMB  ot  the  grwt  Ubrarjr  of  Marino  Saaato — Keepers  of  the  Manaano — 
Distinguished  vudton  to  it — AurUip*  the  Tensitlaii  d«  Bar*— Hw  Mnting 
Press — Claim  of  a  Venetian  to  the  discovery  of  the  art — Nicholas  Jensen — 
The  two  Spiras — Cristoph  Valdafer — Aldos  Manutius — ^The  house  of  Sesaa — 
OoUaotora  of  books  and  other  antiquities — A  oollector  in  1336 — The  Dvgi 
Faliero — Inventory  of  his  cfTecta  (IS'jS) — Numiamatlsts — Arms  and  armour 
— Book  sales — Petrarch's  library  sold  at  I'adua — Fra  Sarpi's  bookiieller — 
TbodonOomr  and  hji  IfnNimi— Ltftamy  Aiwlfflniw  BttttliWiwilpg- 

TiiE  Venetian  Drama,  in  its  origin  and  character,  closely  resembled 
the  same  class  of  inatitution  throughout  Europe.  In  the  capital 
itself  there  is  no  trace,  however,  of  the  mediaeval  mysteries  and 
miracle-plays,  uitiiough  ii  is  ditficult  to  suppo^^  that  such  a 
conspicuous  element  in  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the 
xemainder  of  WMtem  Euiope  caa  have  been  actually  defioieiit 
here,  mora  paxticularty  as  at  Badua  in  1243  we  meet  with 
xepneentatioDB  of  the  Passion  and  the  Besnnection,  and  in  1304 
in  Friuli  with  one  of  the  Cieatbn.  It  is  certain  that  at  Yenioe 
the  Compagnia  delta  Calza,  which  originated  in  the  early  yean 
of  the  fourteentli  century,  was  influential  in  promoting  and 
refining,  as  well  us  in  secularising,  the  theatrical  show,  and  in 
rendering  it,  instead  of  the  rude  popular  spectacle  elsewhere 
placed  on  the  l)0Hrds  down  to  the  fifteenth  century,  an  entertain- 
ment at  once  more  elegant,  more  costly,  and  less  partaking  of 
primitive  superstition ;  and  in  the  b^inning  of  that  century  it 
was,  about  fifty  years  posterior  to  the  actual  oocurrenoe,  when 
there  might  well  have  been  many  who  recollected  the  fiicts  and 
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the  miiD,  that  a  Latin  tragedy  was  produced  at  Padua  by 
Albertmo  Miuaato  of  that  city  on  the  story  of  Eccelino  da 
Romana  Petrarch,  in  describing  certain  festivities  at  Venice  in 
1361,  mentions  Tommaso  Babasio  of  Ferrara  in  a  way  which 
suggests  that  he  was  a  theatrical  perlbriner  of  some  kind,  for  he 
compares  him  to  Hoscius,  while  he  speaks  of  liitii  as  a  private 
and  esteemed  acquaintance.  As  liabasio  came  to  the  city  to 
bear  a  part  in  a  tournament,  he  was  perhaps  an  amateur  actor 
or  histrionie  leoater — a  fdlow  of  aome  Fenarase  dramatic  aodetjr. 
At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  hifltoriaiis  insist,  and  perhaps  with 
leBBOD,  on  the  exhibition  in  the  pnblio  squares  of  the  dty  during 
a  long  eoune  of  years — dating  centuries,  may  be — of  those  in- 
genuous dramatisations  of  scriptural  subjectSi  which  delighted 
other  capitals  and  nationalities ;  and  when  we  perceive  tliat  the 
earliest  official  reference  to  the  matter  appears  to  be  of  the  29th 
of  December  1509,  we  have  to  conclude  that  that  contemplated 
the  normal  theatrical  performance  in  some  kind  of  building 
appropriated  to  the  purpose,  although  very  possibly  al  fresco. 

It  is  singular  enough,  that  the  Father  of  the  regular  Venetian 
Drama  was  a  boy  of  sixteen.  In  his  ooU^  days,  Gregorio,  son 
of  Giovanni  Gorrare  by  Cecilia  Contarini  his  wife,  and  grand- 
nephew  of  the  Cardinal  Angeb,  founded  on  the  Ovidian  tale 
of  Tereus  and  Philomela  a  tragedy  which  he  called  Progm. 
Corraro  was  bom  in  1411,  or  thereabout.  Profjne  appeared  in 
1429  or  1430.  Tn  a  letter  written  to  a  noble  lady  of  his 
acquaintance,  he  says  that  he  shewed  his  achievement  to  his 
schoolmaster  Messer  Victorino  da  Feltre,  who  kept  a  seminary  at 
Mantua,  and  that  Messer  Victorino,  when  he  saw  it,  did  not  (piite 
despair  of  him ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  (Corraro)  Wiis  so  stix»ugly 
afit^^ted  by  the  pathos  of  the  story  that  hot  l^rs  rolled  down  his 
cbeelts,  whUe  be  was  reciting  it} 

Prognt  was  first  printed  anonymooslj  in  1558  by  the 
Aoadema  ddfa  Jkma,  and  again  at  Borne  in  1638.  A  MS.  copy, 
bearing  the  title  of  2Vme»,  one  of  the  interlocntots,  and  belonciuz 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  wss  discovered  at  a  later  period  in 
Germany,  nnd  was  put  in  type  in  1790.  The  merit  of  the 
treatment  rcudered  the  subject  popular.  In  1561,  that  is  three 
rears  only  after  the  appearaiu  e  of  the  original  V^enetian  edition, 
Luduvico  Domenichi  published  at  Florence  a  drama  purporting  to 
be  of  hia  own  conception,  but  chiefly  borrowed  from  Corraro, 
'  Morelli,  Dissert,  ttor.  suUa  euliura  delia  poena  prtsao  li  VeHesiam,  1796. 
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entitled  Progm  Tragadia.  The  Babjoined  extracts  may  not  be 
unaooeptable : — 

CoRRARO. — (Diomtdes  u  gpeaking), 

Lticns  et  ?inine!»  desoro  iiiffriii  Jo^ns : 
A*i  astra  nuttor  supers  couvexi  poli 
Ncqus  «idm  iutar  ambna  hokiw  viBw  tmtw 
!%t  nllus  [iMjue  ;  Thracia,  hen  !  wliis  {lOteit 
Expire  fuhifi  corda  Diouicdiss :  nefas 
Odiwe  liceat :  crimini  datum  est  aatia^ 
SattiBque  soeleri :  depreuor  fontls  plagis : 
Amare  liot-iit :  Addit*^  ml  ptrmas  ineaa, 
Si  ^uid  potcslia,  dira  Furianuu  agmiiia : 
Titeaa  pubes  «iziiat  Tincilis  miaiu 
CaAo  rebdiM :  maeu  uodu  prenrntur. 

DOMENICHI. 

lo  lue  Me  vengo  da  1'  oecure  gi\>tte 
De  V  tmf&o  Be  de  le  peidute  genti, 
Et  «on  mandato  a  riv^der  le  gtelUf 
Et  1'  tivr  v<i^{ro  luininoeo  :  poi 
Che  fra  i  umbre  infeniai  uou  s'  i  veduto 
AHro  eon  maligiu)  empio  ftuore : 
Kf  i  T^ram  cuor  pud  Divmede  tolo 
Empiere^  oime,  di  furie,  e  di  velena 
Lecito  eia  quel  clie  non  lice  odiare : 
Che  a  «m  ybte  aaMt  eolpe,  e  delitti  ; 
Et  coiiu'  T('o  mi  pr<?f,'o  oprii  gast  jga 
L^Ktto  tia  eke  «*  ami  ogni  peccato. 
Btvoidi  JPWm  abonUnoM  tdnimt, 

alcuna  i  in  voi  jMemuw,  a  U  «w«  jwn* 
AytjiugnftnTu  pur  p<mn  e  tormento. 
Sciolga  le  viani  loro  ai  Citi  ruhtlU 
V  empio  ihud     Oiganti-  ^ 

But  rnxjnc  was  only  one  of  the  numerous  works,  which  are 
ascribed  on  good  authority  to  Gregorio  Corraro.  The  dramatist 
dedicated  to  his  grand-vncle,  Filippo  the  Procurator,  a  translation 
of  fifty-three  of  the  Fables  of  .^^p  and  othm  from  Gieek  into 
Latin :  to  his  brother  Andrea,  in  1466,*  a  didactic  poem  on  the^ 
Education  of  Youth  '  and  to  hia  Bchoolmaater  a  volnme  of  satires.^ 

t  Bdi.  1658,  sign.  B,  rad  1561,  p.  9.  *  AgMtini,  I  149.52. 

'  Quomod*)  rdu'-ari  dthfant  /iH'  ri  <t  >  riuiiri,  Lif"'r  Jiiltisoilirmi. 

*  The  conteutii  of  this  collcctiou  aro:~^i.)  Satire  shewing  why  the  Author 
■diopted  this  class  of  writiug  to  the  ezoliiaion  of  every  other,  (ii.)  flattra  iguiiBt 
nvarice.  (in.)  Satire  sbcAviiig  tliat  iiieu  arc  l>y  venial  fnuhs  to  fprca^  vir.pi'. 
(iv.)  Satire  to  bis  friend  on  the  fear  of  death,  (v.)  Satire  shewing  that  a  virtiionit 
life  alone  can  stop  the  toDgOM  of  the  vulgar,  (vi)  Satin  upon  hinuelf  and  bia 
•errant  David. 
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Sundry  odes,  epigrams,  miscellaaeous  lyrics,  and  letters,"  an 
Oration  delivered  l)efore  the  Emperor  Sigismund  at  the  Council 
of  l»uule  ill  14:>o,'~  aud  a  Letter  to  Saiut  Cecilia  '  are  also 
known ;  Imt  all  remain  in  MS. 

About  tills  time,  it  had  been  not  unusual  at  private  enter- 
tainmenta  to  prosent  a  sort  of  dzamatie  interiude  or  a  poetical 
recitation,  as  in  1617,  when  Gaepard  della  Vedova,  aeoretazj  of 
tlie  Council  of  Ten,  gave  a  ftU  and  flupper,  at  which  game,  stewed 
fruits^  and  other  delicacies  woce  served  j  and  it  incidentally 
transpires  that  I>ehind  Saii  Cassiano  there  whs  a  house  in  1527, 
where  comedies  wer(^  recited,  whatever  that  may  laean,  for  iu 
that  year  the  preniiBes  were  taken  for  a  convalescent  home.  The 
date  was  not  at  all  too  early  for  Titian  and  his  friends.  But 
a  more  widely  appreciated  form  of  spectacular  amuaemeut  were 
the  Jfomotm  or  mummeries,  otherwise  known  as  Bomhemot  from 
the  Venetian  word  Bomha,  in  which  a  good  deal  of  licence  was 
permitted,  and  which  were  in  the  fint  instance  confined  to 
marriago  &asts,  subsequently  found  thdr  way  into  the  houses  of 
the  great,  and  in  the  end  were  mainly  relegated  to  the  streets. 
Dramatic  pieces  of  simple  construction,  but  of  a  more  serious 
and  conventional  type,  now  hegan,  however,  to  contribute  to  the 
diversion  of  the  nohility  and  gentry  ;  in  1514  the  Afiles  Qhi^iomJit 
of  Plautus  was  exhibited  at  the  Casa  Tesaro  at  San  Benedetto 
by  the  Compagnia  della  Calza ;  and,  which  is  especially  cm-ious, 
we  hear  a  lew  yeaitj  later  (1532)  of  the  holy  bretlireu  of  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  otganising  theatricals,  termed  oomedieB,  at 
which  no  layfolk  were  allowed  to  be  present. 

The  existence  of  more  than  one  theatrical  company  in  1574 
seems  to  be  conclusively  established  by  the  engagement  of  a 
troop  by  Henry  III,  of  France  in  that  year  to  play  before  the 
States  of  Blois,  in  consequence  of  the  satisfaction  which  his 

*  These  are  as  follow (i.)  A  book  of  Epigrams,  dedicated  to  Martin  V.,  tfie 
reigning  Pontiff  (who  «U«d  in  1431).  (u.)  A  Paatonl,  mtitltfd  XfeMoi^  nd  com' 
loeacing: — 

Siatorlt  LMdie  dnm  (notl)  rateamw  ■mom. 

(iii.)  An  Ode  in  imitation  of  Horace,  called  Diri>h,9  t,trit.*'i/chm.  (iv. )  A  Hymn  to 
Boys  mod  Viigins.  (v.)  A  Sappluc  Ode  against  the  Turka.  (ri.)  An  £pigram  oa 
the  Tomli  of  Gregory  XII.  (viL)  An  Ep^tmm  to  a  Wfond.  (nil)  Two  Epigram 
and  a  Distich  to  Antouio  Ricclii,  Sculptor,  (ix. )  A  Letter  to  a  Carthusian  Noviciate 
on  the  advantages  of  a  re^ilar  life,  (x.)  Letters,  (zi)  A  Soliloquy  on  the  life 
•nd  Deatii  of  Antraio,  Ualio])  of  Ostit,  of  bkMsd  vuomj, 

>  Orntio  Ori-gorii  f'n,Tnri;  J'nnii  liottmnaB SxIcMK n^ttonoti^rUod Sffitmvmium 
Impiratorem  pro  Co)icil>'o  Basil iam, 

*  Sfiatiola  qfiimUm  ad  CmnYibm  Virginem  defiigititd^  tuado. 
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Majesty  had  derived  from  aeeing  them  during  his  stay  at 

Venice. 

There  were  presnraahly  very  few  known  types  of  dramatic 
exhibition  of  which  the  knowledge  and  practice  did  not  promptly 
reach  the  city  ;  and  more  particularly  in  the  earlier  and  p\irer 
period  performauceti  of  a  religious  cast  were  doubtless  in  favour 
and  Yogne.  It  seems  somewhat  extiamdinaty,  however,  to  find, 
so  late  as  1585,  when  the  Japanese  embassj  to  Borne  took  the 
dtj  on  its  way,  a  series  of  spectadea  preeented  by  the  Schools* 
wheie  the  treatment  is  desorihed  as  almost  mediieval,  and  where 
the  mechanical  part  was  ostensibly  of  a  very  radimentary 
chuBcter.  The  bodies  which  had  prepared  these  shows  were  the 
six  principal  confratf^T-rsities  (Scuole)  of  la  Carita,  Misericordia,  Stin 
Giovanni,  San  Marco,  San  Kooco,  and  San  Teodoro,  and  they  went 
round  certain  parts  of  the  capiud  in  procession,  supporting 
scalfolds  on  which  were  arranged  scenes  in  the  lives  or  histories 
of  the  saints  with  mottoes,  while  others  carried  symbolical 
lepresentationB  of  the  various  portions  of  the  Venetian 
Dominion.  The  School  (tf  San  Giovanni  del  Yetrai  of  Mmano 
was  to  have  taken  part  in  the  soKenmity;  hut  its  pxepatations 
were  not  completed  in  time;  it  had  contemi^ted  and  nearly 
finished  a  castle  and  an  orphan  entirely  oonstmeted  of  glass. 
Tl)e  author  of  the  account  of  this  show  assures  us,  after  entering 
into  rather  copious  details,  that  !if^  b^is  not  told  us  the  thousandth 
part  of  the  story,  and  declares  that  the  jewels  and  gold  and 
silver  were  worth  millions  of  ducats.  The  stage  or  platform 
dedicated  to  the  patron-evangelist  was  the  receptacle  of  a  richly 
attired  maiden,  personifying  Venice,  in  front  of  whom  were  six 
chOdzen  belonging  to  the  schools  in  the  supposed  act  <tf  demand- 
ing what  they  ought  to  do,  to  which  she  replies  through  the 
medinm  of  a  label  inscribed  with  lazge  charaetets:  ServaU 
pnueepteu  It  was  an  interestiug  spectacle,  and  must  have 
enormously  edified  the  Oriental  beholders,  who  saw  all  the  lead- 
ing incidents  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptnras  delineated  by  means  of 
lath  and  paste-board. 

But  the  distinguished  and  unusual  visitors  were,  no  doubt, 
highly  impressed  by  the  eight  demons  witli  tridents  in  their 
hands,  wlio  danced  and  leapt  about  to  the  general  surprise  and 
gratification.  What  report  the  Japanese  carried  home  of  their 
Yen^n  experiences  might  have  been  worth  hearing.  They  had 
come  from  Ferrara  to  Chioggia  by  the  Fo  in  the  Duke's  own 
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barge,  built  on  the  model  of  the  Venetian  Bucentaur.  The 
Duchess  gave  ihem  seveml  handsome  presentH  to  take  back  ,  as 
her  HighneSB  put  it,  tu  Uieir  mothers.  From  Venice  the  strangers 
proceeded  to  Maatii^^ 

The  promued  oontiihntioii  firom  Mnrano^  if  it  cune  to  tbeir 
ean,  would  have  perhaps  rather  imkindljr  tantalised  theui.  It 
aeeniB  diffienlt  to  undentand  how  the  School  <^  8aa  Boooo  brouj^t 
within  manageable  compass  its  manifold  display,  ranging  from 
the  Creation  to  the  Last  Judgment ;  but  it  must  have  had  more 
than  one  scaffold.  Tlie  wide  range  of  subjecta  comprised  in  the 
programme  denotes  an  amount  of  scriptural  scholarship  which 
was  hardly  to  be  surpa^ssed. 

The  renowned  Thomas  Coryat,  whose  period  covers  the  later 
i!.uzubethan  and  earlier  .Jacobean  era,  and  who  liad  opportunities 
of  oampaiing  the  £ng|i^  and  Venetkn  stages  in  tiie  days  of 
Shalcespesr,  gives  in  his  Traveia,  1611,  the  superiority  to  his 
own  conntty.  Speaking  of  Veniee,  he  observes :  "  The  play-house 
is  veiy  beggarly  and  bsse  in  comparison  of  our  stately  play- 
houses in  England,  neither  can  their  actors  compare  with  us  for 
apparel,  shows  and  music."  But  whatever  the  Oldonmbian  heio 
might  have  tliou^ht  of  the  Venetian  stage,  a  contemporary 
Venetian  spectator  ;it  tlm  performance  of  tlie  Merchant  of  Vevic^. 
or  Othello  in  London  would  have  wondered  whence  the  dramatist 
obtiiined  his  models  and  his  history,  even  while,  in  the  mse  of  the 
Moor,  he  might  have  appreciated  the  passion,  and  have  forgiven 
the  violence.  Nor  would  the  Blurt  Muter  OonMU  of  Middleton, 
1602,  or  the  Veniie$  Preserved  of  Otway,  1682,  have  been 
regarded  as  truer  to  historical  ftets  or  local  colouring.  The 
three  En^ish  writers  were  misguided  by  flimsy  authorities  or  by 
hearsay. 

At  the  theatre  of  San  Cassiano,  where  in  the  time  of  Titian 
dramatic  recitations  seem  to  have  been  already  given,  we  hear  of 
tlie  performance  in  1637  of  the  mu.sical  play  An^lroiiuda  by 
Benedetto  Ferrari,  whicli  was  placed  on  the  stage  with  the  most 
sumptuous  appointments  and  dresses,  and  in  which  dances  were 
introduced. 

Evelyn,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Lord  Bruce,  took  tickets 

'  The  visit  of  the  Japanese  to  Venice  forms  part  of  a  volume  entitled  :  JteliUioui 
della  y«Hietadegli  AmbiagekUartOie^inufiaJtmM  Con 
una  descriUione  del  Ivr  pnar,  e  cortumi,  e  <vn  fe  aceofflt'aize  fnti--  loro  da  tutti  i 
prvKcipi  Christiani,  ycf  douc  aono  patmti.  Roccolte  di  Gvido  Gvaltieri.  In 
VciMtk  vppcmn  I  Oioliti,  tnaxxxvi.  Sto. 
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for  the  Opeia  in  1646  beforehand,  and  saw  ffercuies  in  Lydia, 
tlie  scenery  being  changed  thirteen  times.  The  famous  treble, 
Anna  liencia,  whom  the  Diarist  subsequently  invited  to  a  fish- 
dinner,  sang :  also  au  eunuch,  whom  the  Englishman  almost 
preferred,  aiui  a  Genoese,  an  incomparable  baas.  The  performance 
lasted  till  two  m  the  morning. 

In  the  later  yean  of  the  oentoiy  the  patrician  Marco 
Contaiini  built  for  himaelf  a  theatre  oontigoous  to  his  oonntxy 
house  at  Fjassola*  near  Phdna,  and  oooneoted  with  it  hy  a  long 
corridor.  The  same  dass  of  peifonnanoe  seams  to  have  been  In 
ikvoiir  hera  In  1679  a  piece  entitled  Jmanmn  alle  IsoU 
Fortunate  was  printed  ;  and  the  anrangements  are  described  as 
of  the  most  princely  and  expensive  character,  although  not  so 
many  years  liad  elapsed  since  the  ruinous  Caudiot  war  The 
members  of  the  aristocracy  themselves  composed  some  ot  these 
lyriciil  entertainmentR  ;  and  tlie  Compuguia  della  Calza  promoted 
such  methods  ot  diverting  their  female  friends  and  dispiuyuig 
their  own  talent  and  profusion.  But  at  the  ordinary  theatres,  of 
which  there  were*  it  appears,  at  lesat  alti^ther  twetve,  the 
scenery  and  oostumes  were  fw  more  modest  and  frugal,  and  the 
{ffogrammes  embraced  a  wide  range  of  snbjeots»  from  the  andent 
comedies  of  Plautus  and  the  contemporary  productions  of  Aiiosto 
or  Macbiavelli  to  the  broadeat  and  coarssst  type  of  booflb  or  low 
domestic  comedv. 

From  t)n.s  time  down  to  the  age  of  Gozzi  &w\  G»>ld<>ni  a  succes- 
sion of  drauiatista  kept  the  stage  supplied  with  pieces  adapted  to 
the  local  taste,  and  more  capabk^  of  appreciation  by  Venetian  than 
otlier  audiences  from  llieu  language  and  allusions.' 

Independently  of  the  acted  dramatic  literature,  soarcely  a 
public  incident  ooourrsd  which  did  not  at  some  bter  date  become 
the  theme  for  treatment  by  national  writocs,  whose  prodnetions 
did  not  leave  the  doeet  In  the  course  of  these  pages  numerous 
pkys,  of  which  the  plots  dealt  with  exploits  performed  by 
Venetian  characters  so  &r  back  as  ahnost  prehistoric  days,  have 
been  cited  ;  some  of  them  were  of  a  lyrical  cast ;  and  others  were 
unsuiUible  for  representation.  At  Venice,  except  l)efore  select 
academic  audiences,  the  genius  of  the  stage  soon  acquired  a 
spectacular  or  operatic  character,  where  it  ditl  not  descend  to  low 

I  The  Memoira  of  itozzi  aiTorU  a  curious  iiuight  into  the  checkered  (jersoual 
and  profcMional  cansr  of  the  writer,  and  the  elaborate  |irolegoraeBA  oT  Mr.  Symonda 
will  be  read  with  plmstir?  for  the  visvr  vhich  th«7  mpplj  <tf  the  VenetiAD  low 
comedy  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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comedy  and  farce ;  and  the  classical  Mnse  was  obliged  to  content 
herself  with  the  Bmilc^  of  Bcholarf?  and  pathote.  But  within  a 
measurable  dislaiice  ot  Lime  compositions  professing  to  depict  the 
scenes  and  manners  of  the  remote  past  appealed  for  sympathy 
and  approval  to  Venetian  readers,  in  whose  minds  the  original 
dromaiis  peramae  were  ee  mythieal  and  dim  as  Eomuliia  end 
Bemiis  or  Heogiit  and  Hona  to  the  avenge  Boman  or  the  average 

The  Bepnblic  piodnoed  four  female  writers  of  celebrity,  not 
all  of  whom,  however,  were  strictly  Venetiana  One,  CiiBtiDa 
Pisani,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1363  of  Bolognese  parents.  Her 

father,  Tomraapo  Pisani,  a  renowned  astrologer  of  his  day,  left  t]ie 
city  in  1368,  and  settled  in  France  with  hin  wife  and  daughter, 
the  latter  of  whom  never  revisited  tlie  b}>ot  of  her  nativity.  All 
her  productions  are  in  French.  The  principal  are : — 1.  The  Life 
of  Charles  the  Wise,  King  of  Franu,  her  father's  patron,  written 
on  oomnuanon  for  Philip  the  Good«  Duke  of  Butgundy ;  2.  Tk9 
RttU  of  AfTM  Q/nd  C^Moifjf,  a  compilation  from  Yeg^na  De  Be 
JURUUuif  printed  in  an  Kngtiah  version  in  1489 ;  3.  The  Book  of 
the  City  of  Ladies,  translated  by  Biyan  Ansley  or  Annesl^,  and 
printed  in  English  in  1521  ;  4.  The  Moral  Proverbs  of  Cruthie, 
translated  by  Anthony  Widville,  Earl  Rivers,  and  printed  in  1478  ; 
5.  A  volume  of  AniHtory  Poems,  printed  at  Paris  in  1529  ;  6. 
The  Hundred  Histories  of  Troy.  Many  of  her  compositions  remain 
iu  MS.,  and  are  scattered  over  the  public  libraries  of  England  and 
the  Continent.  Cristina  or  Christine  is  said  to  have  died  very 
poor  in  or  about  1420.  The  story  runs  that  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
when  he  visited  Fkanoe  to  anrange  a  marriage  between  Biehard  IL 
and  LMibdla,  dan^ter  of  CharlesY I.,  saw  her,  and  being  a  man  who 
delighted  in  ballads  and  light  literature,  offered  to  take  Ghriatiae 
back  with  him;  but  she  had  become  too  warmly  attached  to  her 
adopted  country,  and  the  reason  which  she  gave  the  Earl  was  **  Jene 
puis  croire  que  fin  de  desloyal  viengne  a  bon  terme."  Tlie  most 
complete  account  of  her  life  and  writings  is  that  furnished  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Mf'm&ire.^  de  I'Acad^nie  des  Inscriptions  and 
in  a  monograph  published  in  1838.* 

The  second  lady,  who  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  Cassandra  Fedeli,  a  Venetian  subject,  but  merely  a 
native  of  tiie  terra  firma,  Feddi  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  many 
of  her  learned  contemporaries :  Angelo  Politiano  terms  her  Dwum 

1  Bee  AgMtbi,  XnlvtU  iegU  terOtari  Finidani,  iL  477-8,  4W,  601. 
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JUiUBtt.  In  1488,  on  gndaating  as  doctor  at  Padua,  aha  doliTered 
beforo  the  nnivernty  a  Latin  speech  of  her  own  oompoattion,  which 

was  warmly  admired ;  and  about  the  same  time,  at  a  banquet  in 
the  Ducal  palace  during  the  reign  of  Agostino  Barbarigo  (1485- 
1501),  the  same  fair  personage  improvised  certain  T^tin  verses 
accompanied  by  the  lyre.  A  widow  at  fifty-six,  Cassandra  deter- 
mined to  embrace  a  religious  life,  and  died  lady-superior  of  the 
Hospital  of  San  Dorainico  at  Vicenza  in  1567  at  the  more  vener- 
able than  romantic  age  of  one  hundred  and  two. 

Then  there  was  the  faeanliM  and  fomona  Veronica  fianco^ 
caUed  the  Venetiaa  Aspaaia.  Bora  in  1663,  probably  in  the 
atreet  of  San  Agneae,  at  the  age  of  twenly  abe  pnbliahed  a  Toliinie 
of  Tent  rime  of  an  amatory  casfe^  and  had  the  honoor  of  being 
painted  by  Tintoretto.  Veronica,  left  a  widow  at  a  very  early  age, 
became  the  central  attraction  of  an  intellectual  and  musical  circle, 
and  was  distinc^uished  by  the  brilliance  of  her  conversation  and  tlio 
charm  of  her  voice.  Tt  was  just  when  she  wtis  in  the  nch 
bloom  of  early  woman iiood  that  Henry  III.  visited  the  city,  and 
be  was  at  onc«  Uiken  captive,  nor  would  he  quit  Venice  without 
having  secured  her  likeness,  which  lienry  personally  visited  her 
house  to  aolidt  She  anbeequently  aent  it  to  hia  ifajesty  with 
two  aonneta  in  her  own  handwriting,  whidh  are  printed  by  Oamba. 
The  anbject  of  thia  notice  was  oomted  in  her  prime  by  the  great, 
tiie  learned,  and  the  ^y ;  and  she  unhappily  succumbed  to  the 
powerful  temptations  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  But  in  1578, 
when  she  had  nearly  completed  \^qt  twenty-fifth  year,  she  sought 
to  makp  amends  for  the  errors  of  her  short  life  by  the  institution 
at  her  expense  of  a  Soccorso  or  Mnc^dMlen.  Tlie  portrait  of  Veronica, 
which  has  eunie  down  to  us,  does  much  to  exculpate  both  her  and 
her  admirers. 

Finally,  in  the  last  days  of  tiie  liepublic  lived  Giustina  Benier 
Michid,  atttiiozeea  of  a  well-known  book  on  the  Venetian  Feativala ; 
and  this  higb-bora  hdy,  descendant  of  d4^,  survived  to  witness 
the  dosiag  scene,  and  to  look  back  sonowfully  on  the  past 

The  Public  Library,  which  is  most  familiarly  known  under  the 
desigDation  of  the  Marciano,  was  originally  a  very  small  collection, 
and  boasted,  perhaps,  little  more  than  the  few  volumes  presented 
by  Petrarch  in  1362,  with  some  later  additions.'  Of  this  parent 
nucleus  of  the  public  or  national  library,  which  was  stated  in  1882 
to  contain  120,000  books,  it  is  questioned  whether  any  vestiges 

'  Rom&nin,  iv.  601. 
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whatever  be  extant  It  is  stated  to  have  comprised  some  interesting 
MSS.  and  a  few  Books  of  Hours.  The  Latin  poem  on  the  Marian 
Gttmes  by  Pace  del  Friuli,  written  about  1300,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Doge  Gradenigo  :  a  Latin  version  of  the  Thernpeutiea  of  Galen  : 
and  a  French  missal  of  tlie  twelfth  century,  which  there  is  an 
inclination  to  identify  among  a  lew  otiiers  m  memorials  of  the 
lil>t*mlity  and  goodwill  of  Petrarch,  are  not  of  undoubted  authen- 
ticity. Neither  the  Dante  which  Boccaccio  presented  to  hia  friend, 
nor  the  copy  of  Qainctilian,  IM  IiiMiMiom  OreUana,  whidi  tiie 
poet  himBelf  diacovered  At  hie  burthplaee  in  the  winter  of  1350, 
ie  known  to  exist.  But  the  Bepnblie  wee  Jilettty  heir  to  the  poet 
only  in  a  limited  secil^  and  between  1362  and  the  date  of  his 
death  Petmob  had  opportunities  o€  making  additions  to  his  shelves. 
Such  books  as  remaified  at  Arqua  or  elsewhere,  when  he  died  ten 
years  later,  were  publicly  dispersed  at  Padua. 

Morelli  ^  seems  to  establish  that  in  point  of  fact  the  nund)er 
of  books  which  artucdly  came  to  Venwi  Wiia  exceedingly  small,  and 
ihaL  many  volumes,  after  passing  through  various  hands,  at  length 
found  their  way  into  the  Public  Collections  of  Kome  and  Paris. 
Yet  we  ate  bound  to  credit  the  Bepublic  at  this  tolembly  early 
date  with  the  spirit  end  feeling  for  lettexs  and  culture  wldch  re- 
ceived each  a  powerful  stimalua  in  the  eucoeeding  centories. 

Daring  the  temporaiy  ascendancy  of  the  Albizzi  party  at 
Florence,  that  illustrious  patriot  and  statesman,  Cosmo  de'  Medici, 
sought  an  asylum  at  Venice  in  1 434,  and  appears  to  have  taken  up 
his  own  quarters  at  San  (jiorpo  Maw'iore,  whilr  mpinbere  of  his 
family  resided  by  permission  of  the  Horeutme  government  in  other 
partes  of  the  Venetian  territories.  It  occuiTed  to  the  exile  to  requite 
tins  hospitality  in  a  manner  characteristic  and  worthy  of  his  tastes ; 
and  he  engaged  his  personal  friend  and  fellow-exile,  the  architect 
Mioheloszo,  to  enlaige  and  pertly  rebuild  the  old  Abbey  library, 
to  which  Medici  presented  books  and  works  of  art*  This  seems 
to  have  been  intact  in  1713,  when  the  Elector  of  Saxony  visited 
it^  and  admired  the  bindings  of  some  of  the  volumes.  Again, 
thirty-four  years  later,  in  1468,  the  literary  treasures  of  Osxdinal 
Bessarion,  which  had  coat  the  owner  30,000  ducats,  came  as  a 
donation  to  the  Republic.  The  piece  of  good  fortune,  which  was 
cordially  accepted  by  the  Doge  in  a  letter  of  th^^  10  th  August, 
was  attributiible  to  the  intimacy  which  the  Cardinal  had  con- 
tracted with  several  of  the  more  cultivated  patricians,  especially 
1  Morelli,  i.  7.  *  See  Romanm,  iv.  &01. 
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VboLo  Morodni  In  his  commtmieation  aunomidiig  tbe  gift,  hm 
Eminme  had  observed:  "I  ehould  legatd  all  my  care  as  in- 
adequate, if  I  did  not  take  measures  to  provide  that  the  books 
collected  by  myself  with  such  great  pains  ahoold  be  placed,  where 

after  my  de^itb  tliey  will  be  secure  from  loss  or  dispersion,  m 
order  that  they  may  be  at  the  service  of  Greek  and  Latin  scholars. 
Of  all  the  towns  of  Italy,  your  illustrious  and  flourishing  city 
appeared  to  me  to  answer  most  completely  my  views.  What 
country  could  uiitsr  a  safer  asyiuiu  lliau  yours  ?  Actuated  by 
equity,  sabmisnve  to  the  law^  and  governed  by  integrity  and 
wisdom  .  .  and  so  the  donor  mat  on,  oondudhig  with  a  hope 
that  Venioe  would  wax  giester  day  daj  in  power  and  ftme, 
and  in  the  time  to  come  be  leoogidBed  ae  a  aeoond  Byzantinm. 

The  bequest  of  Cardinal  Grimani,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Doge 
Marino  (1521-23),  followed  in  June  1506  ;  ^  and  by  various  giite 
and  purchases  the  national  institution  gradually  assumed  an  im- 
portance and  extent  which  encouraged  the  Government  to  employ 
the  architect  Sansovino  to  erect  a  building  for  the  reception  of 
these  accumulated  stores, — too  late,  however,  to  save  the  precious 
Sanuto  libraiy  of  C500  volumes,^  which  the  owuer  had  dearly 
wished  in  1536  to  leave  to  hia  oountiy,  and  for  which  theie 
was  then  no  adequate  aoeoinmodation. 

A  lift  of  the  Hbiariaaa  of  the  Maidano  ia  an  impreaaive 
noord,  hecanae  it  eatabliebee  tiie  solicitude  of  the  Signory,  here 
and  everywhere  else,  to  select  individuals,  who  had  rendered 
themselves  conspicuous  by  their  attainments  and  public  services. 
7t  nt  the  srime  time  illustrates  the  catholicity  of  the  Venetian 
functionary : — 


1485.  Marco  Bsrtaarigo,  allcrwatd 

Doge. 

1466.  Agoatiiio  Barbarigo  (bis 
broths),  afterward  Doge. 

Marcantunio  Ssbellioo^  the 
historian. 

Andna  Navagiero,  the  luv* 
torian. 

{c  1530).  Pietro  Bembo,  afterward 
Cardinal 
Gia  Battista  Kamurio  (Hnst* 

ant  libmriaiO. 


1643.  Bt>iu'<letto  Raml)oito. 

1547.  Andrea  de'  Franoeschi,  Grand 
Chanoellor. 
John  Dempster  (a  Soot)L 
Bernardino  Lorodana 

1576.  Lttigi  Giadeuiga 

1564.  Liiigi   Fenro,  Lecturer  on 
PhiloK)j>hv. 

1588.  Benetletto  Giorgio. 

1601.  Nicoio  MoroeinL 
Girolamo  Somuu 

1C35.  CJiovaiini  Nani. 


■  Surato,  Diarii,  vL  281. 

^  It  ap]>(>nr<<  that  there  had  been  a  greater  iMunber,  hut  loaie  wtte  told  in  the 

lifetime  of  the  owner  to  meet  iucuinbrauoce. 
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1660.  Angelo  ContarinL 

1668.  Battista  Nani,  tbe  hktomn. 

If 78.  BOvMtio  YaliMv^  tfltenraid 


176S.  Alvigi  HoMiiigOt  aftermid 


Doge. 


170Sk  Oirolamo  Orimani 


Doge. 


Alvigi  Contarini. 


1693.  Francesco  Cornara 
1716.  Oirolamo  Yemera. 
1716.  Lonnao  Ti^ohk 


(lirolamo  Aacanio  Qiastiniam. 


Zaccaria  Valarasa 


174S.  Mano  Foacarini,  afterwaid 
Doge. 

The  Franch,  the  Iteliane^  tlio  Spanurds,  and  even  tli« 
GermaoB,  aoon  leuned  to  look  toward  Venice  for  tihe  means  of 
obtainiog  for  their  own  institutions  transcripts  from  valuable 
or  even  unique  codices,  particularly  after  the  installation  of  the 

BessHrion  beqnest  in  1468.  Sansovino  relates  how  the  Duke  of 
Itnrara  and  Henry  III  of  France  in  1574  spent  an  entire  day 
in  inspecting  the  literary  and  bibliographical  stores  of  the 
Grimani  family,  a  portion  of  which  came  to  the  national 
collection. 

After  tbe  ennente  to  tlie  Itaeh  Bepahlie  in  1^97,  a 
Urge  nvmber  of  Talqeble  hooka  and  M88.,  in  addition  to  works 
of  artk  were  appropriated  by  Bonaparte,  not  only  from  Venice 
itself,  hnt  from  Padua,  Verona,  and  Trevjeo,  and  from  Udine  in 
Friuli ;  aud  of  all  these  items  an  inTentflvy  has  been  preserved.' 
It  comprises  many  of  the  most  predons  examples  of  the 
parent  presf?os  of  ^'enice  itself  and  other  countries,  inclndine?  tlie 
Ratwnale  oi  ihimndns  of  1459  on  vellum,  and  ;in  (  \teiisi\e 
assemblage  of  important  codices,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
which  belonged  to  the  Bessariou  library.  The  selection  has  the 
air  of  having  been  made  by  a  person  or  persons  conversant 
with  bibliography  and  the  relative  importanoe  of  literary  anti- 
qaittes.  It  was  in  this  sense  and  respect  that  Bonaparte 
proved  himself  an  Attila  to  the  RepnUic;  f<»r  the  lystem  of 
plunder  was  alike  mercileaa  and  shameless,  and  was  character* 
isttc  of  the  arrogant  brutality  of  the  ascendant  Power.  The 
municipal  authoritie.s,  ia  the  face  of  these  and  other  exactions, 
could  only  say :  "  Since  right  cannot  resist  force,  it  lies  with 
you  to  do  as  yo\i  please.** 

The  ardour  of  bibliographical  research,  the  earnest  spirit  of 
literary  inquiry,  and  the  desire  to  l>ecome  acquainted  with  the 
best  classic  models,  which  began  toward  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  to  animate  her  patricians  and  merchant-princes, 

>  TIm  lait  ivia  In  oAoo  in  1797.  *  Bomanin,  x  889*446. 
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bad  the  natural  effect  of  securing  to  Venioe  the  finest  and 
largest  collection  of  MSS.  in  the  world.  Aurbpa,  the  Venrtian 
De  Bure,  possessed  a  library  of  238  MSS.  among  which  were 
the  works  of  Plato,  Procopius,  and  Callimachus.  Many  other 
private  individuals  followed  the  example  of  this  enthusiast,  and 
formed  similarly  choice  and  precious  cabinets.  The  Venetians 
became  the  highest  bidders  for  autograph  or  unic^ue  codices. 
Bibliomania  was  here  seen  in  its  healthiest  aspect;  and 
the  pasBian,  so  &r  firom  being  pemidoiw,  ires  prodnotive  of  the 
most  salutaij  results.  But  the  geneioiu  thiist  for  knowMge* 
and  the  ividening  appreciation  of  the  mastorpieees  of  the  andents* 
soon  led  to  an  increased  demand  for  those  oompositioDS  which 
rank  among  the  noblest  effort  of  human  genius ;  and  a  gigantic 
revolution  was  wrought  in  course  of  time  in  the  character  of 
literature  and  liistory  of  books.  Tlie  Pie]>ublic,  though  not  the 
crndle  of  typography,  shewed  herself  abuost  at  the  outset  one  of 
its  iuost  magnificent  patronesses  ;  and  in  fact  the  Venetian 
territoiy  on  the  terra  firma  is  nut  without  its  pretensions  to  the 
Still  somewhat  doubtful  claim  of  priority  in  the  most  valuable  of 
disooveries.  For  PanfiUo  Castaldi  of  I'eltre  is  alleged  to  have 
acquired  in  1440  the  art  of  committing  characters  to  type,  and 
to  have  been  associated  with  Fust,  to  whom  he  imparted  the 
secret^  the  latter  through  Gutenberg  forestalling  him,  howev^,  in 
its  practical  application  ;  but  at  any  rate  Castaldi  permitted  many 
years  to  elapse  without  taking  any  steps,  so  far  as  we  at  present 
are  aware,  to  assert  hia  right,  or  to  carry  out  the  art  at  home.* 
Again,  it  is  cvirious  that  in  a  pack  ol  >  ards,  1G81,  on  the  back  of 
the  CavcUlo  di  Spntfr,  we  read  :  "  arte  della  stanipa  introdolta  in 
Venetia  dalla  Uaudula  Uogar^a  Malipiera,"  or,  in  other  words, 
by  the  consort  of  the  Boge  Pasquale  Malipiero  (1457-62). 

On  the  I8th  September,  1469,  the  Senate,  seeing  "that  this 
peottliar  inventbn  of  our  time,  altogstiier  unknown  to  those 
fonner  (ages),  is  in  every  way  to  be  fostered  and  advanced,"* 
accorded  to  John  da  Spira,  for  five  years,  the  right  of  printing 
books.  In  the  same  twelvemonth,  Spira  produced  the  Familiar 
Letters  of  Cicero  and  the  NcUural  History  of  Pliny  ;  and  of  the 
latter,  at  least,  if  not  of  both,  a  few  copies  were  struck  off  on 
vellum.    The  privilege  granted  to  John  of  Spira,  and  afterward 

t  8m  liMt1i«r  Hontio  F.  Btown,  r4iMluni  ftmtuig  Prm,  1891,  and  Oi^k, 
t'  arte  della  SUiw/xi,  folio,  1894,  wh«n  MiDe  jiit«i«rtiqg  bcdmiln  my  1m  fiound. 
'  Bomaoin,  iv.  510. 
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to  hifl  brother  Vindelin,  did  not,  however,  long  remain  ex- 
cluBiva  In  1470,  the  niono]M>ly  was  broken  by  Niclioliis  Jeuson 
of  Somnievoire.  Jeuson  appeuis  to  have  commenced  his  career  at 
Venice  by  the  issue  ot  Liie  iikdoricaram  Liirri  QuiUuor  of  Cicero, 
1470,  of  which  there  are  copies  on  vellam.  The  ooloj^on  in 
verse  wes  pcesnmably  by  Jenecm  hlnuel^  and  shews  ttiat  his 
gifts  were  those  of  a  printer  lather  than  of  a  Latinist  At 
any  late,  in  the  edkiphflii  to  his  folio  ooUeetion  of  Diomedes  and 
other  grammarians  he  deseribes  himself  as  NiooJauH  Jouton 
OeUlus,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  his  French,  rather 
than  Frankish,  extraction.  The  work  of  Pliny  was  at  this 
period  bo  popular,  that  in  1476  the  new-comer,  having  in 
147*2  republished  the  original  Latin,  printed  an  luilian  vei-sion 
in  :i  lai^e  folio  voluiiie,  winch  is  still  of  romiiuMi  occurrence; 
in  tile  colophon  of  the  book,  which  ul.su  occurs  on  vellum, 
it  is  said  to  be  "  Opus  Nioolai  Jenaoni  Gallici " ;  the  Bitbia 
Volffare,  whish  Jeoson  produced  in  1471.  was  reprinted 
at  Tniin;  and  these  pnUications  onlj  form  a  very  small 
proportion  of  that  long  and  numerous  aeries  whieh  entitle  him 
and  his  suoeessors  to  rank  high  among  the  early  masters 
and  benefEtctors  of  the  art  Nor  was  it  long  befon  others 
entered  the  field ;  and  of  them  the  most  famous,  perhaps, 
were  Christoph  Valdarfer,  from  whose  press  pr  oceeded  the  first 
edition  of  the  Decainntm  with  a  date ;  Theobaido  ^lanutio, 
commonly  called  Aldo  ;  the  house  of  Sessa,  whose  productions 
used  to  be  distinguislied  by  a  cut  on  the  title  pagee ;  and  that 
of  Giolito,  which  carried  on  business  down  to  the  second  half  of 
the  sixteenth  oentury.  The  typographical  annals  of  the  Sepublie 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  a  monogmpb ;  and  the  names  of 
the  early  printers  belong  to  several  nationalitieB.  A  complete 
assemUage  of  works  from  the  oldw  Venetian  press  would  con- 
stitute  an  extensive  library,  and  would  embrace,  in  addition  to 
theolo^  and  the  classics,  a  fairly  copious  assortment  of  contribu- 
tion b  to  histoxy,  lyrical  and  dramatic  poetiy»  and  popular 
literature. 

The  elder  Aldus  was,  no  doubt,  assisted  in  sel  t  tiag  his  texts 
by  the  scholars,  whom  he  collated  round  him,  and  who  may 
have  had  a  hand  in  correcting  the  press ;  but  he  also  employed 
in  his  office  the  learned  Peter  Morinus  and  other  competent 
and  experienced  personsp^  to  whom  is  mainly  due  the  aocuxacy 

1  A  «oiiar  of  ih«  KapiM  editifln  nf  Pontiiiiu^  folio,  1506,  Itofor*  no,  hM  Oio 
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of  these  lastiiip:  monuments  of  editorial  erndilion  and  technical 
skill.  It  might  be  protitable  to  follow  the  suggestion,  which  hiis 
been  made,  that  l)oth  Eraauiuy  atid  Holbein  were  professionally 
associattid  with  Llie  gittti  Venetian  typographer,  the  former  in  an 
editorial  capacity,  the  latter  as  a  designer  of  bindings.  The 
dtetingniahed  Dutoii  scholar  oertainly  edited  for  ikldns  the  Sieatba 
and  Jphigema  of  Euripides  in  1507,  and  added  a  latin  Ode  in 
eulogy  of  Henry  VIL  of  Sog^and  and  hia  fiunily. 

In  oonneotion  wil2i  the  puzauit  of  the  ^fpographical  art  it  is 
proper  and  necessary  to  introduce  a  notice  of  the  two  literary 
Academies,  the  Academia  ddla  Fatiia  and  that  Dei  PtUegrini^ 
which  not  only  afforded  facilities,  in  the  form  of  libraries  and 
assembly  rooms,  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  culture,  but 
undertook  the  publication  of  works,  for  whicli  the  re  was  not 
sufficient  public  encouragement.  The  Academm  ddla  Fama 
was  founded  in  1558  by  !bederigo  Badoer,  a  distinguished 
Btateaman  and  a  peiaonage  of  the  moat  iUoBtriotis  dewsent, 
on  a  princely  scale.  It  was  oompoaed  of  abont  one  hundred 
members,  and  leotnres  were  delivered  on  eveiy  branch  of  polite 
and  technical  learning ;  it  aocnmnlated  a  fine  library  ibr  the  use 
of  all  who  chose  te  rssort  to  it :  it  had  its  own  chapel  and 
ministers ;  and  there  were  periodical  festive  or  hospitable  gather- 
ing^ Bernardo  Tasso  held  the  office  of  Chancellor  with  a  salary 
of  200  gold  ducats,  and  the  President  was  Paolo  Manutio,  son  of 
the  celebrated  Tlieobaldo  or  Aldo,  This  n  iiiniticent  scheme 
came  to  an  end  in  15G1,  and  the  Badoer  iaunly  was  ruined 
by  the  profuse  expenditure.  A  revival  of  it  took  place  in  the 
same  year  nnder  the  auspioea  of  Baolo  BEWUte  the  historian ;  but 
it  resemUed  the  original  institntion  in  name  only,  and  lasted 
many  years.  The  PdUgrini  were  orgsniBed  on  a  somewhat 
different  principle.  They  assisted  the  passage  throngh  the  preas 
of  literary  productions  of  special  and  limited  interest,  and  held 
their  meetings  at  each  other's  house  or  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Oiudecca,  Murano,  or  San  Giorgio,  where  they  read  aloud  the 
poets  and  prose-writorR  of  aneiei^t  fuid  modern  times ;  and  t!\ey 
extended  their  programme  to  educational  and  eleemosynary  pur- 
poses, and  to  the  payment  of  due  honours  to  defwrted  coUeagues. 
It  was  a  fusion  of  the  Club  with  the  Gild. 

These  two  features  in  the  life  of  that  period  may  be  said  to 

autograph  of  Moriaus,  and  may  be  the  veiy  one  from  which  tlie  Aldine  impnsasiott 
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have  sprung  from  the  more  or  less  lufuiiiial  gatlierings,  whicli 
assembled  at  the  house  ui  the  elder  Aldo  at  San  i'ateiniauo,  at 
fiirt  finr  purposes  of  ooiumltatiiui  iriiik  that  learned  and  ac- 
eomplished  man  on  tlie  moafc  suitaUe  autbon  to  be  nndertakoi 
for  hie  press.  Among  those  to  whose  scholaiehip  end  oouneel 
fthe  world  maj  be  more  or  less  indebted  were  Cardinal  Bembo, 
the  hietonans  Sanuto^  Sabellico  and  NavagSero^  and  Bamusio  the 
eosmographer.  These  and  other  personages  not  oalj  tendered 
their  advice  to  Aldo,  hnt  lent  their  aid,  as  we  see^  in  xevising 
the  texts  and  even  in  reading  the  proofs. 

The  provinces  of  terra  Jinna  followed  the  precedent  of  the 
mother-city  in  instituting  academies  for  all  the  branches  of  learn- 
ing and  accotuplishmeut — at  Tadua  tlie  Eicovraii:  at  Verona 
the  Soeieta  philarmamea  and  the  CofutanUi,  the  latter  composed  of 
forty  gentlemen,  who  paid  professors.  Yieensa  bad  its  Olympian 
Bodety  for  the  encouragement  of  the  dramatic  art  in  Italy. 

The  modem  essays  on  this  portion  or  branch  of  the  general 
subject  readily  shew  its  capability  of  occupying  in  anything 
approaching  to  exhaustive  treatment  a  far  lai^r  space  than  has 
been  accorded  to  these  annals.  The  encouragement  of  the  press, 
the  protection  alike  of  printers,  authors,  and  buy^'rs,  and  the 
safeguard  of  tlie  community  aj^inst  the  mischievous  fruits  of 
publications  of  an  immoral  or  offensive  character,  appear  to  have 
engaged  from  the  outset  the  serious  and  steady  attention  of  the 
eedesiastical  anthorifeieB,  of  the  College,  and  of  the  Ten ;  a  system 
of  limiting  books  for  a  term  of  years,  or  even  during  the  life  of 
the  writer,  soon  bseame  a  tolerable  sabstitttte  for  oopyrig^t;  snd 
on  tiie  one  hand  there  was  the  principle  of  aocepttng  a  MS. 
reconmiended  by  some  competent  authotil^,  and  on  the  other  of 
requiring  a  certificate  in  the  case  of  every  volume  intended  for 
educational  purposes,  that  it  was  in  all  respects  accurate  and 
trustworthy.  AninnL'  the  distimj^n^hcd  iirtnies  which  f^ffer  them- 
selves as  applicants  for  privileges  are  those  of  Anosto,  who 
acquires  for  iiis  Orlando  Furioso  a  life  interest  under  date  of 
1 5 1  u,  a  twelvemonth  prior  to  the  iii^t  appearance  of  the  poem 
at  Fenani :  of  Fianoesoo  Bend,  and  of  Bemaido  Tasso,  whose 
rights  are  similarly  aofcnowledged  in  1531;  and  of  Aretano, 
Trissino,  and  Strapaiola. 

It  is  a  point  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  immediate  motive 
for  the  institution  of  a  censorship  of  the  press  in  the  Bepublic, 
when  the  authorities  had  during  some  time  shown  tolerable 
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indulgence  even  to\var(i  printed  matter  of  a  highly  equivocal 
type,  was  the  sciindal  occuiiioned  by  tlie  appearance  in  1527  of 
a  volume  in  terza  rima  by  a  certain  Venetian  doctor  named  Alvifie 
PTnthio  degli  Fafaritii,  vbo  dedicated  it  to  the  Pope,  under  the 
title  of  Bdla  crigim  deUi  wlgari  provtirhii,  Xhe  author  bore 
some  gmdge  againet  the  monkt  of  San  Fhmoeeoo  deUa  Vigna, 
who  had  inflicted  on  him  a  aeriona  oommendal  iiqniy,  and  one 
of  his  iorlyofiTe  proverbs :  CHmevn  Hra  I*  acqua  al  suo  moling 
with  an  accompanying  triplet,  gave  great  offence  to  the  brethren 
and  led  to  an  official  inquiry,  of  which  the  most  notable  outcome 
was  the  cf^nsorf^hip  But  there  is  an  odd  account  of  the  seizure 
of  tlir;  edition  by  the  lioly  fraternity  at  the  printer  s,  of  an  order 
obUmed  from  the  Executive  for  the  restitution  to  the  author, 
and  of  the  refusal  of  the  printer  to  surrender  possession,  till  his 
blU  had  been  aettled.  The  monks  are  supposed  to  have  destnqred 
a  eonaiderable  number  of  the  copies,  while  thej  were  in  their 
custody;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  the  statement^  that  the 
book  was  burned. 

Previously  to  the  revival  of  culture  and  the  introduction  of 
typography,  the  scope  of  the  connoisseur  was  necessarily  much 
restricted.  Yet  he  might  hnvc,  if  he  chose,  manuscripts  of  the 
clas'^icp,  of  more  recent  authors,  and  of  the  Scriptures :  l^Kxiks  (if 
Hours  and  Missals  which,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  displayed  a  beauty  of  style  and  a  cliaste  grandeur 
of  design  not  degmded  by  populaiity  and  cheapness:  Oriental 
porcelain  of  fine  paste  and  workmanship:  medals  and  coins  of 
innumerable  types  and  periods ;  paintings  in  the  hard  and  frigid 
manner  of  the  first  Italian  masters,  and  remains  of  ancient 
sculpture  and  aichitecture.  But  the  antiquary,  as  we  know 
him,  was  a  somewhat  later  creation ;  the  earliest  private  collec- 
tions were  probably  not  formed  prior  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  we  meet  with  tlie  ill-fated  Doge  Faliero  ^  as  a  dilettante 
with  a  tiiate  and  nn  eye  for  what  struck  him  as  curious  or 
valuable;  but  an  ewn  anterior  case  is  quoted  by  Count  Papadopoli, 
where  a  private  individual  signalised  hiuiself  by  forming  an 
assemblage  of  books,  bronzes,  and  coins,  about  1335.^ 

The  mediaeval  Venetian  was  mote  disposed,  however,  to  invest 
his  caintal  in  ships  and  cargoes,  counters  and  houses  at  home  and 

^  The  inventoTy  of  thn  Dogs's  possessions  in  this  way  is  printed  from  the  origimd 
document,  dated  1355,  in  tlie  BuUetino  di  arti  e  curiositd  rateziane,  libO. 
*  MmeU  di  Vataia,  18SS,  p.  r. 
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abroad,  or  in  Qovemineiit  Block  wliidi»  if  it  was  Ibbb  advaii- 
tageous,  was  more  aeoura  It  is  ourioiiB  to  consider  that,  with 
the  now  reigning  and  almost  tyxsnnicsl  love  of  what  is  old,  the 
fimitnie,  the  kitchen  nteiuils,  and  the  money  in  daily  tue  hy 
that  same  Venetian,  if  he  was  a  housekeeper  of  fair  resources 
and  taste,  and  they  by  some  miracle  had  descended  to  us  in 
an  unimpaired  state,  would  be  prized  at  more  than  their  weight 
in  gold  ducats,  while  Bimilar  illustrations  of  tlic  domestic  life 
of  the  Ci  reeks  and  liomans  would  have  probably  possessed  in 
his  eyes  a  more  subdued  interest.  An  omnivorous  study  of 
bygone  ages  was  reserved  for  men  and  fur  times,  whereof  he 
had  formed  no  conception. 

The  term  Shutio  bora  at  Venice  a  twofold  signification.  It 
meant  a  university;  and  it  also  stood  fat  the  repository  where 
ft  collector  aixanged  his  books  or  his  other  possessions  of  an 
artistic  or  archaeological  character.  It  was  the  modem  study 
with  ft  somewhat  wider  appUcation.  It  imported  a  room,  where 
literary  raonnmenta  in  print  or  manuscript  merely  constituted  a 
section,  and  which  might  embrace  paintings,  bronzes,  sculpti^re, 
majolica,  poicelain,  armour,  and  all  kinds  of  misceUaneous 
antiquities. 

The  inventory  made  by  Johannes  Presbyter  of  SS.  AposboU 
of  the  artistic  and  ornamental  eflbcts  in  the  Bed  Room  of  the 
Oasa  Falier  at  Sa  Apostoli  in  1356  after  the  death  of  the 
has  been  preserved,'  and  merits  particular  notice^  portly 
because  many  items  of  vidue  had  in  some  way  passed  from 
the  hands  of  Marco  Polo  into  the  possession  of  the  Falieri— 
perhaps  of  the  Doge  himself,  who  must  have  personally  known 
the  great  explorer.    The  most  prominent  objects  were : — 

A  puntfaig  (fa&iila)  frilh  the  eflgy  of  Si  George. 

Another  vneated  by  Magister  Thonuw  Pfctor,  wifh  figmw  of  vixioas 

nationalitiefl, 

A  couch  {triclinium)  of  roeewood  {lignum  rubeum),  wilh  carved  work. 
Objoett  in  f^am  and  okbutor. 

A  cabinet  with  fifty  coins  "mire  antiqnitatis." 

Another  with  rings  and  jevels,  two  given  to  the  fiomily  (2  the  late  Doge) 
by  Marco  Pola 

An  antique  sword  with  an  inscription. 

Two  heaids  of  batbari  or  fanifDom,  faronght  from  Afriea  by  Jhacobello^ 
a  seaman. 

OostamM  of  vaiiooB  peoples. 


1  JButUHno,  1877*80. 
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A  curiouB  berretta. 

A  copper  (?  bronze)  sword  found  at  Padua. 

Two  MSS.,  oue  with  aniiiiah  pamted  in  gold  aiid  colours,  the  other  con- 
taining Idvea  of  Sainte  with  their  elBgict. 

Tlirte  en^avefl  silver  cnp. 

A  gold  statuette  of  Sauta  Marina. 

Two  euM  of  white  leather,  willi  Tarione  objects  in  gold  and  sUver,  given 
to  Haroo  Polo  by  the  Khan  or  some  other  foreign  king. 

A  three-ed^  awoid  belimgiug  to  Pblo^  and  carried  by  him  in  his 
travela. 

A  bnink  Spkma  Mmdi^  which  tofmerlj  belonged  lo  Uaeter  Antonio 

the  fustrolo^'i-r. 

Paint«il  Indian  cloths,  formerly  the  property  of  Polo. 
A  M8.  of  Polo's  iravelB. 

J>8  loeis  mrirMKim  Turtanmm,  laid  to  be  in  Polo^a  antogmph. 

St-VL-ral  astrological  and  phyrfeal  treatiMi  and  odiar  hadkt  in  red  and 

white  leather. 

Ulna  the  honae  of  Folier  or  Faliero  dearly  aeema  to  have 

come  into  possession,  by  gift  or  otherwise,  of  many  of  the  ciiriosi- 
tiea  which  Marco  Folo  carried  back  with  him  to  hia  natiire  city 
on  his  return  from  his  strange  and  romantic  experiences  in 
regions  then  pievioimly  unknown;  and  the  present  documont, 
transniitted  to  posterity  by  the  systematic  care  of  the  Venetian 
archivists,  exhibits  one  of  the  nio8t  familiar  names  and  characters 
in  the  story  of  the  liepuhlic  im  a  pioneer  in  tlie  pursuit  and  pre- 
servation of  antlquaiian  remaina  and  works  of  art 

Hie  Venetiana  aignaliaed  their  zeal  in  the  formation  of 
lihrariea  and  in  a  diveroily  of  allied  pnrauita.  A  long  liat  of 
names  gradually  accamnlatad,  oouunemocatxng  those  distingoiahed 
and  meritorious  citizens  who  became  owners  of  literary  treasmes 
both  before  and  after  the  invention  of  the  printing  press,  and 
of  whom  some  generously  beqneathed  their  possessioiis  to  the 
Bepublic. 

Quite  a  catalogue  might  be  drawn  up  of  the  men  who 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Faliero  down  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  name  of  the  Cariiiual  Domeuigo 
Grimani,  who  died  at  Some  in  1523,  and  who  brought  together 
at  Santa  Maria  Formosa  that  princely  oollection,  whidi  in* 
elnded  the  fiunous  Breviary,  stands  nearly  foremost  But 
Sansovino  ennmentes  many  other&  Bibliomania  dated  from 
an  even  anterior  period.  Let  us  assist  in  commemorating  as 
many  as  possible  of  tiiose  distinguished  book4overB  in  the  days 
of  Italian  splendour:— 
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Bemiml"  Trvvigano. 

Giovtuuii  Giimani,  patriarch  uf 

'Pasquale  Cicogiu^  Dog9  ftom  1685 

to  1595. 

Gabriele  and  Andrea  Vendxmaiina 

Marino  Sanuto. 
li»MiwIetto  Dandola 
Antonio  Ualbo. 
Andm  Lomdaao. 


Oirolanio  Donato. 

Jacopo  (Jouutrini. 

Leonardo  taA  Alvigi  ICooenigo, 

FrnriceHco  aiul  DouieulgO  Duoda 

Gianbattista  Erizzo. 

Simone  2<eno. 

Qiovt&ni  Gtitti 

Francesco  Bernardo. 

QiOb  Paolo  Coiuaio. 

Apoatolo  Zena 


The  catalogue  of  the  museum  of  Andrea  Veadiamino  occupied 

sixteen  large  volinvip^*  Of  Cardinal  Ikiiiibo  many  of  the  acquisi- 
tions found  their  way  to  T'flrnia  and  Turin.  The  libraries  of 
Jacopo  Contarini  and  Apostoli.  Zeao  came  to  the  State:  that  of 
Mariuo  SauuLo  wan  unhappily  eoattered.  Apustolo  Zeno,  the 
eminent  man  of  letters,  who  is  said  to  have  aniiissed  30,000 
volumes,  bequeathed  Ithem  to  tiie  Jesuits'  CoUegc,  whence  they 
weare  traosfeiTed  to  the  Marciana 

The  Vaietians*  in  days  of  proeperity,  were  in  the  fidd  when- 
ever any  groat  collection  was  announced  for  aale  either  at  home 
or  abroad ;  and  there  is  collateral  teatlmony  to  a  fact,  which  is 
itself  eminently  probable,  that  portiona  at  least  of  the  library  of 
the  celebrated  Matthias  Cornnus,  King  of  Hungary,  found  their 
way  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  This  was  about  l-iOO,  when 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  subjects  of  the  liepublic  was  iu  its 
zenith. 

Other  favourite  lines  of  collecting  were  arms  and  aruioiir, 
and  ancient  musical  instruments;  and  we  have  the  names  of 
eome  of  those  who  made  such  objects  of  ornament  or  records 
endeared  by  private  association  their  speciality,  and  the  extent, 
to  which  prodigality  of  decoration  on  weapons  of  more  or  less 
recent  manufacture  was  carried,  is  familiar  to  later  generations, 
who  puisne  similar  tastes.  The  Doge  Faliero,  who  died  in  1355» 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  tlie  earliest  enthusiasts  in  numismatics, 
and  left  behind  liiiti  a  cabinet  of  Koinan  coins  ;  he  had  numerous 
followers, particularly  Sebastiano  Erizzo  (15  2 2-85) a  public  servant, 
lecturer,  and  archaeologist :  Domenigo  Pasqualigo,  whose  treasures 
ol'  the  present  nature  came  to  St.  Marks;  itiuvunni  Soranzo : 
and  the  founder  of  the  Coner  Museum,  equally  the  property 
of  the  Republic. 

The  multiplication  of  printers  and  books  naturally  led«  as 
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dmwh«re,  to  the  rise  of  a  class,  which  made  it  their  apedal 

calling  to  distribute  in  retail  and  sell  at  fleoond  hand.  There  is 
in  the  Marciano  the  ledger  of  an  anonyxnous  dealer  of  this  kind, 
who  flourished  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  w]io  seems  to  have  been  (|uite  miscellaneoii«  in  the  character 
of  his  stock.  lie  must  have  been  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  trade,  and  his  place  of  business  was  somewhere  near  the 
Rialto.  His  entries  extend  from  May  1484  to  October  1485. 
He  sometiiiieB  gave  books  in  excbsnge  for  hoiuehold  requiaites ; 
eometimea  he  sold  a  lot  at  an  agreed  price,  ae  when  he  lets 
sixteen  various  works  go  "in  massa"  to  Missser  Alvise  C^ppello  for 
two  dncats  and  one  lira** a  soverei^  or  thereabout.  In  one 
instance  he  makes  a  present  to  a  corrector,  probably  of  the  press, 
l^opalar  literature  at  the  period  fetched  comparatively  nothing; 
and  indeed  many  of  the  classics,  and  many  books  with  fine 
engravings,  wert;  estimated  at  pence  ;  Plutarch's  Lirm  are  thought 
worth  two  ducate,  or  aUmt  a  sovereign ;  and  for  nearly  the 
same  money  a  customer  might  have  had  Plato,  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Diogenes  Laertius.  Tlje  Geography  of  Ptolemy,  however,  is 
invoiced  at  3  ducats.  4  lire,  18  soldL  The  owner  of  this  unique 
day-book«  whieh  is  more  interesting  to  posterity  than  all  the 
items  whieh  it  raters,  recognised  the  principle  of  allowing  crsditk 
perhaps  only  to  regular  and  safe  clients,  and  pursued  the  modem 
method  of  always  keeping  in  hand  surplus  copies  of  articles  in 
constant  demand,  such  as  school-books,  Juvenal,  Itineraries  to 
Jrrumlem,  and  t!ic  letters  of  His  Holiness  Pius  XL  As  a  record 
there  is  probably  nothing  elsewhere  approaching  this  Venetian 
one  in  anticpiity  and  curiosity,  since  for  ihe  date  it  is  unusually 
nniliilaiious,  and  presents  a  refreshing  leaven  of  books  of  human 
interest.^ 

The  winter  months  constituted,  according  to  the  returns  for 
the  period  comprised  in  the  acoonnt^  the  busiest  part  of  the 
yesr;  from  September  to  December,  14S4,  the  takings  were 
318  ducats.  Not  only  the  season,  but  current  circumstances, 
inflnenoed  custom,  for  in  the  case  of  another  bookseller,  Leonardo 
Crasso,  an  extension  of  copyright  was  conceded  in  1509,  because 
the  Hypniroinmachia  of  Polifilo,  1499,  which  he  held,  had  proved 
unsaleable  by  reason  of  the  wars  ;  and  tliis  was  a  cosliy  produc- 
tion. In  the  previous  May  the  former  dealer  took  stock,  and 
luuud  that  he  had  1337  volumes  on  hand.  A  list  attached 
1  Brown,  Vetutian  PritUi»g  Press,  1891,  pp.  37-39,  432-52. 
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to  the  ledger  enumerates  the  holy  dsys^  on  which  he  was  obliged 
to  dose  his  premises  wholly  or  partly,  and  to  rdxain  firam 

exposing  goods  for  sale  outside. 

At  the  Frari  in  Venice  there  is  a  second  relic  of  a  simiiar 
kind,  belonging  to  a  much  later  epoch,  1  596  to  160;)  ;  but  such 
MSS.  are  almost  necessarily  of  peculiar  rarity  as  objects  long 
darned  unwoiLliy  ol  preservatiou  or  notice. 

The  oolleotion  o£  all  antiquities  implies  indeed  the  ezietoace 
of  aouoeB  whence  the  acquireie  fumished  thenudTee,  and  where 
anoh  things  were  atored  pending  the  airival  of  a  buyer.  Ihe 
reoords  of  this  dass  ate  both  scanty  and  intermittent  So  faa 
as  books  are  concerned,  we  lenni  that  snch  as  Petrarch  left 
behind  him  at  his  death  in  1363  were  sold  at  Padua.  Anton 
Kressen  of  Nurnb- r;?  bnntrlit  a  copy  of  the  poet's  works,  printed 
at  Venice  in  1501,  m  that  city,  and  Ciiused  it  to  be  bound  for 
him  in  his  own  home  in  1505.  In  tlie  first  half  of  tlie  sixteenth 
century  the  members  of  one  of  the  Councils  were  supplied  with 
copies  of  yEsop  to  till  up  vacant  time ;  each  of  the  fortj-one 
Conndllon  had  one;  and  they  were  all  brought  to  light  in  a 
abort  space  of  tame  fimm  local  depdts ;  and  in  1536  the  extensiTe 
library  of  Slarino  Sanuto  most  haTe  flooded  every  empoiinm  and 
private  stady  inYeniee. 

We  know  that  Paolo  Sarpi  was  during  years  a  daily  frequenter 
of  the  shop  of  Bernardo  Seocbini,  and  that  many  others  resorted 
to  it,  both  Venetians  and  foreigners ;  it  was  there  that  Sarpi  fell 
in  with  the  Frrnrh  Jew.  There  were  not  only  the  shopk^f^pors, 
but  8tall-li(  l  ln^,  who  exposed  their  goods  in  the  public  thorough- 
fares, where  tiie  space  allowed,  and  in  1774  we  meet  with  the 
hawker,  who  traversed  the  streets  in  search  of  clients. 

Evelyn  was  much  struck,  on  his  visit  to  the  dty  in  1646, 
by  the  museum  of  eurioeitifle  which  had  been  fbrmed  by  Signor 
^gini,  a  noble  Venetian,  who  occupied  a  fine  and  richly- 
furnished  palace.  The  collection  was  of  the  ^ype  then  admiied 
in  England,  and  associated  with  the  names  of  Ashmole  and  Sloane ; 
but  Bugini  counted  among  his  acquisitions  many  costly  and 
splendid  specimens  of  ornamental  furniture  ami  aecording  to 
the  diarist,  some  valuable  cameos  ;  and  it  is  worth  noting,  in 
immediate  reference  to  a  bedstead  inlaid  with  a<^atcs,  crystals, 
cornelians,  lazuli,  and  other  stones,  estimated  at  10,000  scudi, 
that  at  that  time  gilt-iron  bedsteads  were  commonly  used  in  Italy 
on  account  of  the  liability  of  wood  to  harbour  vermin. 
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Many  private  ooUections  of  more  or  less  notable  character 
existed  down  to  the  last  jean  of  the  Bepnbtic^  and  a  fewsnrnved 
the  FaU  in  1707.    It  was  in  those  families  whioh  had  retained 

their  wealth,  or  had  been  willing  to  sacrifice  other  considerations 
to  their  heirlooms,  that  relics  of  the  past  were  to  be  soq^t  Tlie 
contents  of  aristocratic  mansions  and  palaces  were  of  a  sumptuous, 
varied,  and  more  or  less  casual  description ;  the  middle-class  or 
bourgeois  connoisseur  was  long  unknown  in  such  a  State,  where 
even  merchants  were  patriciatiH  ;  and  one  of  the  most  recent 
carioy  under  the  old  r^ime  w<ui  Liiui  of  Teodoro  Correr  or  Corraro 
(1750-1830),  who  formed  and  carried  out  on  an  ambitioiis  scale 
the  design  of  aocumnlating  all  available  remains^  which  served 
to  illastrate  the  Yenetian  annals  and  lifb  from  the  earliest  period. 
This  noble  nndertaking  reanlted  in  the  Correr  Mnseom,  beqneathed 
by  the  owner  to  his  native  city  and  country.  It  embraces  archaeo- 
logical examples  of  every  kind:  unique  State  papers,  weapons, 
bronzes,  coins,  medals ;  and  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  to  such 
a  man  for  his  invaluable  legacy  to  the  entire  world  of  culture. 
Correr  was  on  the  ground,  of  course,  when  such  things  were 
procurable,  more  especinlly  in  the  hist  dark  days,  when  a  vast 
amount  of  property  wa.s  ca^t  udnit,  and  few,  if  any,  besides  him- 
self, were  at  hand  or  disposed  to  secure  it  The  Museum  is 
consequently  the  sole  repository  of  a  large  number  of  historical 
and  personal  memorialsii  which  might  have  perished  in  the  absence 
of  those  affectionate  ^yes  and  hands.  It  has  received  some  later 
accessions,  particularly  the  Molin  bequest 

Of  a  native  school  of  Binding  we  find  no  actual  vestige 
previous  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  multiplication  of  books 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Aldino  Press  in  or  about  1494 
probably  encouraged  the  institution  of  a  binding  department, 
which  may,  as  in  France  and  England,  have  been  under  the 
same  roof.  The  extant  specimens  of  Venetian  work  in  morocco 
can  hardly  be  referred  to  m  earlier  period  than  the  second 
half  of  tiie  sixteenth  century ;  the  Venetian  leather,  which  was 
doubtleBS  of  Levantine  origin,  became  celebrated;  and  modttn 
aztists  hmg  fidlowed  the  practiGe  at  attiring  not  only  the 
productions  of  Aldus  and  Asulanus  in  this  vesture^  but  any 
clioice  volume  committed  to  their  care.  But  the  expression 
Venetian  hinding  is  verj'  loosely  and  vaguely  employed  in 
catalogues  to  denote  morocco  liveries,  which  have  no  perceptible 
connection  with  Venice,  and  may  not  be  even  of  Italian  origin. 
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It  is  extremely  possible,  however,  that  many  of  the  GroUeresqne 
bindings  found  on  the  pfodQetknui  of  the  Aldine  Press  between 

1520  and  1540  may  have  been  locally  executed;  they  are 
Butliciently  abuiidaat,  but  aeldoia  occur  in  a  high  state  of 
preservation. 

Although  the  Petrarch  of  1501^  noticed  above  as  purchased  at 
Venice  was  carried  back  home  to  receive  a  German  cover,  there 
it  no  doubt  that,  evm  hefbre  the  time  of  the  Aldi,  Venice  had  a 
school  of  hihliopcgLBtic  art  which,  startup  witii  oaken  Cf  otiier 
wooden  boards,  covered  with  plain  or  stamped  leather,  as  else- 
where^  gradtiai^  developed  throu^  the  stages  of  pigsldn  and 
limp  veUnm  into  Levantine  morocco  gilt,  tooled,  and  otherwise 
deeoiated  to  meet  an  ever-growing  vaii^f  of  tastes.  Some  ridi 
examples  occur  among  the  Ducah  of  a  more  or  less  early  period. 
There  is  one  of  the  Doge  Andrea  Gritti,  directed  in  1631  to 
Andrea  Gradenigo  on  proceeding  ius  governor  or  proveditor  of 
Monscliee,  in  the  original  gilt  red  morocco,  with  the  name  of 
liie  recipient  on  the  upper  cover. 

The  fashion  for  painted  book'Wveis  and  set  in  even 
before  the  sixteenth  centniy,  for  the  Filoni  family  of  Bellnno 
formerly  possessed  a  marvellous  assemblage  of  vdumes  so 
decorated  by  no  less  a  persooBge  than  CSesare  Veoellio ;  and  a 
Florentine  visitor  to  the  monastery  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore 
in  17 1 3,  in  company  with  the  Elet^r  Friedrich  August  of  Saxony, 
records  that  they  saw  there  a  second  collection  of  books  with 
richly  embellished  bindings.  The  painted  edge  has  the  air  of 
having  been  an  outgrowth  from  the  gauffred  style  of  decoration 
not  imcommon  on  examples  of  works  from  the  Venetian  Press. 

1  Kow  in  the  Bridih  MomtBL 
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CHAPTER  LXIII 

House!* — ThHr  Ptni<  »ii:'"  The  Hull  —  Study — Drawing-room — Clihiiiicys — Tlioir 
primitivti  funuauuu  and  dangerous  cliaracter — Tlie  Sola  Cammitiorutn  at  the 
Mim— Wells — Their  value  and  miivcrsality — Clothes-chests — Dwellings  of 
thiB  poor— Favourite  domestic  objects— The  Curfew — Marco  Polo  brings  back 
turn  China  a  remedy  against  fires — Nocturnal  resources — Illumination  of  the 
city — Liiikiiipn  and  torcli-bearcrH — Sitting  of  the  (Jrcat  Council  by  toichlight 
— lialphur  matches — Venice  a  place  of  universal  resort — iloatiug  population— 
Saoonlies  for  atiangera — ^Th«  OomDiisrionaiTw — Hotels— Thtir  nperrislon  hf 
the  jwliw!  -  Ftirnislird  apartments  li  t  in  MS', —Fairs — (in-at  Piost  of  860 — • 
The  Plague — Otticiai  precautions  ugaiiiHt  it — Climate  and  air — Lazaretto 
— Board  of  Health — Measures  to  prevent  adulteration  of  food  and  win^— 
Precoi'ionB  attention  to  conditiott  of  thonM^&na  and  disiufeotkm  of  nupeetod 
objects — Black  Ikath  of  1447. 

The  houses  of  the  early  Yenetiaiis,  safafiequently  to  thst  primitlye 
epoch,  when  the  citj  presented  en  assemblage  of  low  and  nn- 

decorated  timber  tenements  roofed  with  thatch,  and  pierced  with 
ung^ed  port-holes,  exhibited  Boine  points  of  lesemblanco  to  the 
Koraan  buildings  at  Pompeii,  which  may  be  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  models  of  building,  transmitted  by  the  Romans,  were 
followed  by  their  Hucct'ssors,  who  may  have  had  some  of  them 
still  fairly  preserved  umier  their  eyes  in  the  Middle  Ages.  But  a 
unique  piece  of  testimony  survives  in  the  form  of  a  reference  to 
certain  judicial  proceedings  in  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh 
century  to  indicate  that  in  some  of  the  andent  dweUings  of  the 
aristocracy  a  spsdous  portico  or  porch  constituted  a  feature;  for 
a  suit  at  law  is  said  to  hare  been  heard  before  the  ducsl  court 
under  these  oircnmstances  at  the  residence  of  a  member  of  the 
Candiano  or  Santido  family. 

Fir,  larch,  and  elder  were  the  descriptions  of  timber  in 
principal  use.  The  house,  which  was  not  uncommonly  one- 
storied,^  seldom  exceeded  two  stories  exclusively  of  the  Liwro  or 
Hdiacon.,  a  terrace  or  l^nleony  at  the  top  of  the  building,  where 
the  inmaltirf  were  accust oiiKid  to  resort  in  the  evening:  namely, 

>  Zanetti,  DelV  Qrigim  di  akunc  Arti  pnsao  li  Vmexiamf  78*79. 
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the  basenmt  or  terrmo,  on  which  were  the  kitchen  offices  and 
the  armoury,  and  the  upper  sfcoiy,  which  contained  the  leeeption 

rooms  and  dormituries.* 

On  entering  a  house  of  the  better  class  through  the  ample 
portico,  the  first  object  which  met  the  eye  was  an  outer  court, 
leading  into  a  vestibule  {airio),  from  which  a  staircase  conducted 
to  the  second  story.  The  latter,  in  addition  to  the  dormitories, 
contained  the  principal  sittin^room,  along  the  wpUs  of  which 
were  laoged  cariositaes  of  art,  axmonr,  weapons,  and  other  fiimily 
rdics— the  sword  which  a  Michidi  used  at  Jafih,  or  the  spurs 
which  a  Dandolo  wore  at  Constantinople.  It  was  a  quadrangular 
apartment,  not  usually  very  spacious,  of  which  the  sides  were 
covered  with  leather,  embossed  with  gilt  arabesques ;  or,  if  the 
family  was  particuhuly  wealthy  and  extmvagant,  with  silken 
tapestry,  brocaded  with  silver.  The  more  private  portion  of  even 
palatial  dwellings  was  not  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of 
festive  assemblies. 

From  the  sitting  and  sleeping  apartments  you  ascended  to 
the  JAago  <st  Soktrinm,  which  was  closed  on  tbiee  sides,  and  open 
only  on  that  which  had  a  southern  aspect^  and  enjoyed  the 
morning  son.  The  roof  was  flat,  and  compcsed  of  rafters,  instead 
cf  heing  vaulted  like  that  of  the  Roman  edifices. 

Wherever  we  look,  fiat  roofo  appear  to  have  been  generally 
preferred,  as  they  are  still  in  many  places  either  for  safety,  where 
the  cyclone  is  an  habitual  visitor,  or  for  use  and  enjoyment  where 
it  is  often  possible,  as  in  the  tropics,  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  or 
at  Venice,  where  at  least  the  inmates  of  the  house  could  inhale 
the  evening  breeze  after  a  sultry  summer's  day  during  eight 
months  of  the  year.  Nor  was  such  a  structure  by  any  means 
unknown  in  more  northerly  latitudes,  though  the  nature  of  the 
dimate  in  England  and  elsewhere  made  such  an  architeotuial 
feature  comparatively  unservieeahle. 

It  was  in  the  hall  that  entertaiinnents  were  usually  given, 
espedally  those  on  a  large  scale.  Meetings  of  interest  to  the 
various  branches  of  a  family  were  held  in  it.  As  long  as  the 
Ducal  Court  was  one  of  circuit,  and  the  Doge  himself  presided 
over  it,  this  part  of  the  house  was  often  devoted  to  the  hearing 
of  suits,  as  it  yet  continues  to  be  in  Morocco  and  other  parts  of 
the  Eaat,  if  the  weather  or  other  circumstances  precluded  the  use 
of  the  porch.  In  the  hall  of  the  Caaa  Polo  the  great  explorer 
*  MtttimlU,  Jnmli,  p.  12 ;  kL  OoHttme  Fenesiano,  p.  49. 
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noeived.  his  Mdnds  and  kmafolk  at  a  banquet  on  his  return  in 
1295.  Out  of  it  a  series  of  doors  opened  into  apartments  intended 
for  reception  or  for  family  use,  and  the  various  offices.  The 

terrcna  generally  contained  the  store-magazines.  Above,  in  the 
second  story,  Ijeaides  the  dormitories  and  study  or  library,  was  a 
private  cJinin^cr,  employed  as  a  withdrawing  room  for  the  ladies. 
But  there  \v<i.h,  of  coui-se,  at  no  time  a  precise  uuifonaity  in  the 
distribution  of  the  apui  Lmeuts  or  their  application. 

But  the  hall  was  always  in  dweUings  of  any  pretension, 
as  now,  sufficiently  specious  for  convivial  purposes,  and  its  walls 
were  the  reoeptaoles  for  paintings,  aims  and  armour,  and  the 
trophies  of  the  chase ;  while  woodland  within  a  reasonable  distance 
-afforded  ample  facilities  for  sporty  and  hunters  or  hunting  parties 
f^pequented  the  neighbouring  Urra  Jirma  in  quest  of  the  boar,  the 
wolf,  tlie  deer,  and  the  fox,  nearly  all  once  found  within  the 
confines  of  Venice  itself. 

The  usual  receptacles  for  the  wardrobe  and  even  the  chamber 
fittings  were  those  hirge  carved  rliests  of  oak  or  cypress  wiiich 
the  Venetians  exported  in  I'iauUigenet  days  to  England  and  other 
countries,  and  which  are  described  in  numerous  ancient  inventories 
and  writings,  and  it  appears  that  a  particular  sort,  known  as 
Umuihs,  were  employed  to  hold  books,  as  in  a  trial,  whiob  took 
place  in  1549,  certain  heretical  works  are  described  as  kept  by 
the  owner  in  "  un  per  de  bisacche."  At  a  later  period  Flanders 
competed  with  the  Kepublic  in  this,  as  in  other  directions ;  and 
examples  of  Flemish  work  are  still  to  be  seen  in  museums  and 
private  collections.  The  employment  of  cypress  wood  at  Venice 
was  recommended  by  its  presence  close  at  hand  in  earlier  times, 
when  80  lar<»e  an  area  was  still  forest  and  coppice. 

It  was  probably  the  province  of  the  Gild  of  Truukmakers  to 
construct  these  indispensable  reeepUxcles  for  household  apparel 
and  other  effects^  As  early  as  939  the  romantic  episode  of  the 
Brides  of  St  Mark  reveals  to  us  the  existence  of  this  body,  and 
it  was  then  by  inference  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  responded 
to  a  large  and  incessant  want,  and  the  followers  of  the  vocation 
a|n;)ear  i^m  a  casual  allusion  to  have  extended  their  labours  to 
the  manufacture  of  umbrellas. 

In  the  dweUings  of  the  poor  the  floor  of  the  room  consisted 
of  common  paving-stones,  strown  with  sand  or  with  rushes,  as 
elsewhere ;  but  the  remains  wliich  have  been  exiiuuieii  of  cement 
pavement  shew  that  that  material  was  often  applied  to  a  similar 
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subject  in  more  fashionable  residences ;  and  marble  and  mnesie 
were  also  largely  employed. 

Builflings  of  an  antique  and  patriarchal  type  were  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  eighteenth  century — some  the  original  structures 
abandoned  to  the  huuiljkr  classes,  others  reproductions  of  old 
tenenient«  of  an  unpretciKliii^'  cliiinicter  on  the  former  lines. 

It  is  capable  of  proof  that  chimneys  were  to  be  found  here 
and  there  during  the  reign  of  Domeuigo  Contarini  (1 043-7 1) 
even  in  the  habitations  of  the  middle  dassea.'  In  a  doenment 
of  the  year  1048  a  house  is  sold  with  a  specification  of  its  con- 
tents and  chaiact^,  and  the  chimney  is  one  of  the  features  named. 
There  was  evidently  not  more  than  a  single  one,  although  the 
premises  have  the  tmdonbted  air  of  having  been  ibr  tiie  period  of 
considerable  importance,  and  even  to  have  been  in  part  of  stone. 
The  vendor  was  one  of  the  Moroeini  family.  The  earthquake  of 
1282,  which  committed  tlie  most  terrible  dmiiage  in  many 
quarters  of  Venice,  was  fatal  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  those 
in  the  metropolis.  The  Venetian  Camminif  which  \s  ere  generally 
in  the  kitchen '  of  the  residenoe,  were  in  the  first  instance  of 
the  rudest  possible  stnteture,  especially  in  the  humbler  abodes* 
the  inmates  of  which  contented  themselves  with  the  hollowed 
trunk  of  a  tree,  <«  even  with  a  bamboo^  as  a  conductor  for  the 
smoke.  Nevertheless  their  simple  existence  must  be  treated  as 
a  mark  of  superior  civilisation.  For  elsewhere  such  appliances, 
in  any  form  or  aspect,  continued  till  the  fo\irteenth  century  to  1ie 
of  the  rarest  occurrence ;  ^  and  it  is  liardly  an  exaggemtion  to 
say  that  during  a  very  long  course  of  years  a  larger  number  of 
chimneys  might  have  been  counted  in  the  Dogado  than  in  the 
whole  remainder  of  Italy.  It  was  to  the  faulty  structure  and  in- 
fiammaUe  material  of  the  Cammino  which,  like  eveiy  other  portion 
of  the  house,  was  formed  prior  to  the  Great  Hte  of  1106  entirely 
of  timber  or  bark,  that  the  origin  was  due  of  many  of  the 
innumerable  conflagrations  whicb  desolated  the  metropolis  between 
the  fifth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  In  the  view  of  the  Piazza,  as 
it  appeared  in  or  about  1498,  the  chimneys  are  particularly 
conspicuous  from  their  funnel-like  fonn.  The  great  tire  at  the 
palace  in  1574  was  thought  to  have  originated  in  the  kitchen 
chimuey-tiues  during  the  preparation  of  an  inaugural  banquet. 

In  1 3  5  5  an  apartment  or  saloon  at  the  ducal  palace,  supposed 

>  Filiosi,  nf'-^f'-hr,  p.  163.  -  ZaiK'tti.  Orlnm'-      nh'unr  Jrti,  78. 

^  Zauctti,  p.  79.    They  were  not  introduced  into  Home  till  1368. 
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to  belong  to  the  private  portion  of  tlie  building  reser^'ed  for  the 
sovereign,  is  designated  Sala  Camininaram  or  the  chimneyed 
room,  as  if  the  feature  were  then  sutticicntly  exceptional  to  be 
thus  distinguished  ;  and  we  know  from  various  authoritipB,  as 
well  as  from  actual  exj^erieuce,  that  the  Veuetiau8  even  in  modern 
Umes,  wheze  the  ireather  not  unfrequently  dnnands  artifioial 
wanntli,  content  themselves  with  a  stove.  The  &da  Cammxn€9tm, 
however,  may  have  been  a  species  of  hall,  where  the  chimneys 
of  the  buildiDg  conveiiged.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  or  feel  with 
certainty  where  it  is  a  question  of  a  stniotnre  no  longer  extant. 

Bat  in  connection  with  the  same  era  and  the  same  personage 
— the  unhappy  Doge  Faliero — it  is  mentionable  that  at  his 
private  residence  at  S^>.  Apostoli  the  room  which  held  his  library 
and  antiquities  was  known  as  the  Camera  liosm,  and  not  improb-  i 
ably  it  grew  customary  thus  to  distinguish  a])artraents  in  important 
and  stately  houses  by  their  decoration  or  upholstery. 

Eveiy  establishment  of  any  sort  of  pretension  wss  provided 
not  only  with  a  kitchen,  but  with  a  well  and  an  oven — ^fche  two 
great  essentials  among  all  medieval  communities.  It  is  one  of 
the  features  specified  in  the  deed  of  sale  in  1048  of  premises 
bdoi^^g  to  the  Morosini.  We  are  all  aware  of  Uie  stress  laid 
on  the  poesession  of  a  well  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the 
principle  on  which  it  was  regulated.  In  the  second  book  of 
Samuel,  the  well  of  Bethlehem  is  represented  as  by  the  gate  of 
the  city.  But  this,  like  our  own  parochial  wells,  was  for  public 
use,  and  such  abound  in  India  and  all  other  parts  of  the  world. 
At  Venice,  on  the  contrary,  it  a  well  was  sunk,  it  belonged  to  the 
p«»on  who  owned  the  property  and  his  tenants  or  clients ;  it 
was  sunk,  as  at  Pompeii,  in  the  outer  court,  and  near  at  hand 
was  sometimes  a  eastern,  wheie  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rain  was 
preserved  for  use.  The  water  from  the  cistern  was  allowed  to 
filter  into  the  well,  it  being  thought  that  pure  filtered  rain  water 
was  an  improving  ingredient  in  that  which  was  derived  from  the 
subsoil  or  the  river.  One  or  two  of  tlic  shocks  of  earthqmlcf^  which 
so  often  visited  the  Republic  down  to  the  end  of  the  ttiirteenth 
century,  intlicted  serious  damage  on  these  valuable  contributions 
to  comfort  and  health  :  and  until  the  Breuta  was  brought  into 
service,  the  supply  of  fresh  water  was  always  in  danger  of 
intermpticHi  or  deteri<^tion  by  natursl  agencies.  Temansa 
proposed  to  himself  a  dissertation  on  this  subject ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  that  the  idea  was  carried  into  execution. 
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In  1888  au  immeuse  ancient  well,  supposed  to  have  been 
sunk  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  meet  the  contingency  of  a 
blockade  or  a  prolonged  drought,  was  found  in  the  centre  of  the 
Piazza,  its  site  indicated  the  probable  line  of  the  mediaeval 
Ctaul  Batfurio,  which  once  bisected  St  Mark's  Square,  and  was 
filled  up  in  or  about  1275. 

The  GonTonieneea*  to  which  the^  were  accustomed  at  home, 
the  Venetians  are  natnrallj  found  seeking  in  their  colonial 
settlements,  and  even  in  the  pcvts  where  they  merdy  enjoyed 
trading  rights,  since  the  employment  of  those  common  to  the 
inhabitants  was  apt  to  provp  n  sf»tirce  of  disagreement. 

Amid  their  graver  caliiugs,  the  Venetians  were  distinguished 
by  a  passion  for  three  objects- — music,  birds,  and  flowers ;  and 
♦  few  houses  were  without  a  garden  and  au  avxarj,  in  the  former  of 
which  flower-beds  and  avenues  of  fruit-trees  were  agreeably 
diversified  with  shrubberies  of  cedar,  cypress,  larch,  pine,  and 
laurel  Gages  filled  with  singing-birds  formed  part  of  the 
pageant  at  a  duoal  oonmation  in  1268,  and  such  birds  are  a 
feature  in  the  Cries  of  VeniM,  1785.  We  remark  that  in  another 
engraving  in  the  series  a  woman  is  represented  at  a  window 
holding  a  cat  in  her  arms,  because  such  domestic  pets  were  pre- 
sumably common  long  before.  Th<'  printing-house  of  Sessa  placed 
a  cat  on  its  title-pages  in  the  tifteeuth  and  sixteenth  centuries ; 
and  the  great  Doge  Franuesco  Morosini,  who  died  in  1694, 
cairxed  a  cat  with  him  in  all  his  campaigns. 

One  of  those  incidents,  of  whidi  the  main  importance  for 
posterity  and  the  historian  resides  in  their  indirect  bearing,  was 
the  loss  about  1212  of  a  D<^'s  son  through  tiie  iiguries  sustained, 
while  he  was  bathing,  from  the  savage  dogs  kept  by  the  monka 
of  San  Gioxgio  Maggiore,  and  this  circumstance  may  he  allowed 
to  stand  sponsor  for  the  existence  of  the  practice  at  Venice  of 
employing  watch-dogs,  as  the  tlomans  had  done,  while  the  |>ursuit 
of  the  chiise  even  within  the  limits  of  tlie  Dogado  in  early  times 
must  have  involved  the  use  of  more  than  one  species  of  hound. 
But  we  fail  to  trace  back  the  dog  as  a  domestic  pet.  Those 
which  were  attaciied  to  San  Giorgio  were  probably  mastiffs,  a 
breed  apparently  fioniliar  to  the  Gauls  of  ancient  Venetia. 

In  the  gardens  which  bebnged  to  the  wealthier  class  exotic 
plants  became  not  uncoooion,  when  the  Crusades  had  rendered 
Europeans  familiar  with  Oriental  botany ;  and  a  ciystal  fountain, 
which  sometimeB  was  to  be  seen  playing  in  the  centre,  completed 
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the  picturesque  effect  of  the  landscape.  The  orchard  of  San 
(}ior??io  Maggiore,  the  \'ineyard  of  San  Zaccaria,  tiie  olive-yards  of 
Aiuiano,  and  the  aviary  of  Stin  Job,  enjoyed  during  the  Middle 
Ages  peculiar  celebrity.  Among  private  grounds,  those  of 
Tribuuo  Memo  at  Sau  Marcuola  in  the  ward  of  Caual-reggio,  ' 
wei«  most  femoQS  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  oe&tuiy. 

The  Venetians,  in  common  with  other  medieval  societies, 
had  the  cnr&w,  an  almost  imavoidable  sa&gaaid  in  an  age  of 
timber  and  thatch;  bnt  at  what  hour  of  the  evening  it  came 
into  optfation  does  not  appear.  That  there  was  at  least  one 
exception  to  its  provisions  seems  certainly  to  be  shown  by  a  law  ^ 
of  1306-7,  according  to  the  Gild  or  Company  of  Barbers  the 
privii^e  of  keeping  fires  after  dusk  in  the  I?arbieria ;  and  in  the 
Rialto  generally  iiglits  were  permitted,  it  appears,  till  an  hour 
after  midnight.  If  at  Venice.,  as  in  England,  it  was  the  case  that 
the  barbers  were  also  professors  of  surgery  and  dentistry,  and 
were,  in  fact,  prior  to  the  rise  of  the  regular  physician,  the  only 
medical  men  onteide  the  monssteries,  we  can  more  readily  imder- 
stand  the  grant  of  such  an  indulgraice  to  them.  But  the  use  of 
oil  as  a  lighting  medium,  especially  when  its  employment  was 
extended  to  public  and  other  buildings^  and  a  free  resort  to  links, 
almost  necessarily  formed  a  fruitful  source  of  casualties  even  with 
the  strictest  enforcement  of  the  curfew  and  the  exercise  of  the 
utmost  care.  Marco  Polo  had  brought  Ivack  with  him  in  1295 
information  of  the  meaiis  which  in  some  parts  of  China  or 
Cathay  they  then  employed  for  the  extinction  of  fires — means  not 
dissimilar  from  those  atiU  in  use  in  the  north  of  Europe ;  but  no 
explicit  aooount  reaches  us  of  the  machinery,  if  any,  adopted  in 
medieval  YenidB. 

The  general  operation  oS  the  curfew  restricted  perhaps  the 
enjoyment  of  indoor  recreations  after  ni^tfidl.  But  at  certain 
seasons,  and  in  the  case  of  the  aristocracy,  the  dispersion  of 
festive  parties,  on  the  approach  of  dusk,  and  a  retirement  to  the 
dormitory,  was  evidontly  here,  as  it  was  elsewhere,  a  rule  subject 
to  many  modifications.  It  was  oortainly  a  law  for  wliich,  beyond 
the  excessive  danger  of  locomotion  by  night  in  a  labyrinth  of 
dark  alleys  and  canals,  and  the  inconceivabiiiiy  of  an  adequate 
illuminating  medium  for  general  purposes,  no  actual  necessity 
existed,  and  which  in  its  origin  was  rather  politicsl  than  sodal 
or  domestic,  whfle  in  the  poorer  or  less  populated  quartan  of 
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Venice  silence  and  gloom  probably  prevailed,  when  daylight  waned 
and  the  night  was  innonlesw.  80  late  as  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  lu  ixjudon,  it  was  ubual  to  retire  to  rest  at  an 
early  hour  for  reasons  analogous  to  those  which  governed  society 
elsewhere,  and  the  boor  of  rising  was  also  earlier.  Anaogenents 
were  adapted  to  existiiig  oonditioiis  ol  life. 

There  is  snfficieat  tesfcimoiiy  that  nocturnal  entertainments 
and  lato  hours  among  the  higher  classes  were  by  no  means 
miamiliar,  even  in  the  presenoe  of  the  old  decemviial  oirdilUUiee* 
some  time  about  1310,  that  no  one  must  be  seen  traversinji^  the 
streets  after  the  third  bell  of  the  tiiglit.  Of  lighting  appliances 
there  was  (in  a  rude  and  barbarous  way)  a  tolerable  profusion. 
The  frfvcr  of  a  ball  or  masquerade,  a  concert  or  a  birthday  supper, 
migiil  iiave  his  oil-lamps  and  candelabra  for  waxen  tapere,  or,  as 
at  the  &tal  masquerade  when,  in  1393,  Charles  VL  of  France 
was  nearly  hunt  to  death,  the  host  might  line  the  saloon  with 
flamheanz;  and  when  the  moment  came  for  hreaking  up  the 
paitj,  the  guests  oonld  proceed  home  on  foot  or  by  water, 
attended  by  torch-hearers  for  protection  against  the  darkness,  and 
fiimished  with  weapons  for  defence  against  still  more  dangerons 
enemies.  Here,  again,  the  phl^matic  conscr%'atism  of  the 
Venetian  comes  to  our  asaistance ;  for  with  all  the  riches  of 
modern  invention  at  his  elbow  he  still  contents  himself  at  night 
witli  the  occaBional  gliuinier  shed  over  the  canals  and  over  all 
but  a  few  leading  thoroughfares  by  the  lights  of  the  hotels  and 
public  offioea. 

Those  who  have  in  quite  modem  days  travelled  abroad,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  fomiliar  with  the  open  oonntiy  in  Enj^d, 
in  the  inmiediate  snburfaa  of  London  after  nightfoll,  wiU  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  a  vast  space  of  time  elapsed  without  any 
attempt  or  thought  in  the  direction  of  lighting  Venice,  when  day- 
h'ght  failed.  The  appliances  were  long  absent,  and  nocturnal 
locomotion  became  necessarily  liuiited.  Within  living  memory, 
in  old  Antwerp,  almost  unbroken  darkness  prevniled  at  night  in 
the  minor  thoroughfares  except  where,  in  a  nu  he  appropriated 
to  an  image  of  some  saint,  a  candle  or  small  oil  lamp  bumed, 
not  for  the  public  convenience  perhaps  so  much  as  for  devotional 
eada;  but  centuries  earlier  the  oonceptiDn  of  the  illnminating 
medium  occurred  to  the  Republic  (1117-28),  and  appears  to  have 
arisen  in  a  similar  way  and  spirit  Small  oil  lamps,  called 
eeamdeUt  were  distributed  over  the  thoroughfoies  of  the  mettopolis. 
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and  indirectly  helped  to  indicate  where  water^lanes  terminated  in 
a  canaL  Hie  xemedy  waa  cf  ooune  extramely  imperfect ;  bat  if 
the  lights  on  oertain  publie  aqnares  and  at  the  entnuMsee  to  hotels, 
were  absent,  tiie  dty  would  yet  be  impassabie.  IVhen  pexaonagee 
of  rank  had  occasion  to  traverse  the  streets  or  cansls  in  the  dark, 
they  were  accompanied  and  protected  by  their  linkniq>  or  torch- 
beai'ers;  and  the  new  reform  did  not  accomplish  much,  it  is  to 
be  apprehended,  in  the  way  of  checking  robberies  and  acta  of 
violence.  The  cost,  it  appears,  was  thrown  on  the  public  by 
intrusting  the  clergy  of  each  parish  with  tlie  execution  of  the 
work,  and  authorising  the  levy  by  them  of  a  rate  for  its  mainten- 
ance ;  ^  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  religions  aspect  of  the 
usage  tended  to  reconcile  the  taxpayer  to  this  particular  burden. 
The  devotional  side  long  oontlnned  to  be  prominent  In  1178 
the  Doge  Ziani  left  funds  to  a  monastery  to  maintain  a  cesendela 
outside  its  gates  in  honour  of  St.  Stephen. 

An  inddental  help  is  given  to  us  in  respect  to  the  usages  of 
this  in  common  with  other  medijeval  capitals,  when  daylight 
failed,  and  some  extraordinary  occasion  demanded  artificial 
illumination,  by  a  passage  in  the  narrative  left  by  the  historian 
Sabellico  of  the  famniis  Carniagnola  tragedy  in  1430-32,  where 
this  writer  speaks  of  a  sitting  of  the  Senate  from  the  first 
lighting  of  the  torches  to  the  break  of  day.  The  torch  yet  plays 
its  part  on  the  same  ground,  but  is  no  longer  required  for  the 
same  or  any  kindred  purposa  But  let  us  imagine  an  august 
body  of  about  two  hundred  l^gislatois  engaged  under  such  oondi* 
tions  daring  several  bourn  in  deliberating  on  a  public  question 
of  the  most  momentous  consequence,  the  Dc^e  Foecaii  one  of 
them,  with  the  natural  incidence  of  reading  and  examining  papers, 
registering'  ]>rnpnpitioTip,  and  taking  not^"^ '  At  the  same  time  the 
wax  candle  was  at  tirst  perhaps  dedicate(i  to  rtjligious  ceremonies, 
and  even  clothed  with  a  sort  of  sacred  character,  jis  the  term 
ccrcnwny  has  its  root  in  the  Latin  cti'a.  The  custom  was  in  nuuij 
places,  where  the  tcneh  was  charged  with  wax,  to  mix  with  the 
latter  a  proportion  of  resin  to  pndong  its  duration.  The  wax- 
chandler  was  a  known  vocation  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  oentniy,  and  must  have  been  so  in  Italy.  But  the 
toroh-bearer  is  an  inevitable  figure  in  all  the  scenes  and  transac- 
tiims  of  the  old  time  after  nightfalL 

1  OaDkioUi,  Jftmone,  lfl>.  i  «1l  8,  moL  19 HutiiMlli,  ZM  CMkm*  Ymt- 

zAmo,  p.  49. 
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The  Oriet  of  Fmte^  1785,  (KUtnyuig  and  lenewing  many 

aspects  of  the  earlier  life  and  ciiBtoins,  infooduces  a  public  lamp- 
lighter, whom  we  observe  on  his  round  at  dusk  kindling  the  oil- 
apparatus,  thinly  scattered  up  and  down  the  back  lanes  and  at 

the  doorways  of  certain  houses.  It  is  elsewherf'  n(>t<^<l  that  in 
tlie  time  of  Annibalc  Carmrf-i,  who  die<i  in  1  600,  sulphnr  matches 
were  iu  use  at  Home,  and  doubtlesa  co-operated  in  multiplying 
disasters. 

It  yet  remains  a  difficult  and  hazardous  undertaking  to 
approacih  and  enter,  when  daylight  has  foiled,  any  harbour  in  tiie 
world  with  all  the  advantages  of* modem  improvements;  but  . 
when  the  sun  went  down  and  the  night  was  moonless,  Venice  wsa 

as  unreachaltle  its  If  it  had  been  snnounded  by  a  wall  of  brass ; 
one  of  the  busiest  and  most  wealthy  capitals  of  Europe  lay 
in  silence  and  darkness.  In  1380,  at  one  of  t!ic  acutest  crises  in 
all  this  history,  when  Carlo  Zeno,  on  whom  the  existence  of  his 
country  hung,  reached  Lido  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  his 
prayed-for  fleet,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  ventured  to  proceed 
10  Uhio^ia  till  daybreak. 

Another  and  cognate  respect,  which  was  unquestionably  an 
element  in  rendering  eonflagiations  moie  fluent,  was  the 
reoooise  for  warming  and  cooking  purposes  to  wood  snd  charcoal, 
b^nre  oil  was  introduced  as  a  heating  medium.  Wood  would  be 
long  employed  in  open  fires,  sunonnded  by  the  same  material  on 
all  sides  except  the  floor;  charcoal  seems,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  have  been  deposited  in  braziers  or  pans,  and  served  a 
variety  of  uses,  inchiding  the  deprivation  of  a  few  early  Doges  of  • 
their  eyesight  as  an  expedient  for  rendering  them  incaptible  of 
farther  mischietl  The  most  modern  provision  on  this  ground  tor 
miU;^ating  the  severity  of  winter  is  inadequate  enough  to  persuade 
us  that  in  former  times,  especially  in  the  beguming  of  Venice,  the 
conditioii  of  affiiirs  was  even  lees  supportabla 

This  was  almost  firom  the  beginning  a  place  of  univenal  tesort 
At  Venice  was  to  be  purchased  every  srticle  of  use,  luxury,  or 
ornament  Here  might  be  found  shopkeeepers,  mann&ctureis, 
and  contractors  of  every  oLus,  who  were  ready  to  execute  orders 
of  any  description.  On  her  quays,  captains  of  vessels  were 
continually  waiting  to  receive  cargoes  and  passengers.  In  those 
streets,  sailors  and  mechauics,  the  workmen  at  the  gla^-furnac^, 
and  the  operatives  at  the  Arsenal,  busy  townfolk,  and  curious 
strangers,  were  to  be  seen  at  all  times  huiTyiug  to  and  fro  in  a 
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confused  throng  from  the  break  of  day,  when  the  Bell  at  the 
Campanile  (bai«atii  which  were  the  eonnten  of  the  mcney- 
ehangen)  smnmoned  the  artifloeie  in  the  employment  of  Goveni> 
ment  to  their  lahouis  till  auoBet. 

The  floating  population  of  such  a  city,  where  the  number  of 
permanent  dwellers  never  reached  200,000,  was  of  course  very 
great  Multitudes  were  constantly  arriving  or  on  their  departure.^ 
Whether  the  visitor  to  Venice  was  a  pilgrim,  who  desired  to  take 
his  passage  in  a  vessel  bound  for  the  Holy  Laud,  or  a  for* 
merchant,  who  had  conio  to  attend  the  Fair  at  Murano,  or  t^ome 
devout  person,  who  wished  to  joiu  iu  the  celebration  of  the  Feast 
of  Corpus-Christi,  it  luattered  little.  On  landing  at  the  Piazza  of 
Saint  Mark,  he  was  sure  of  meeting  with  one  of  the  oommisnon- 
aJxes  {Thohmagi,  Stnaali,  or  MetaUi^,  who  were  bound  to  be  in 
constant  attendance  on  that  spot,  and  whom  he  engaged  to  provide 
him  with  a  lodging,  change  his  mon^,  and  to  perform  any 
otiier  service  which  he  might  require.  It  was  the  business  of 
the  commissionaii-e  to  protect  his  employer  against  fraudulent 
iimke<^pors,  and  to  caution  liim  against  the  deceitful  practices  of 
sea-captains  ;  if  he  was  detected  in  an  act  of  dishonesty,  or  in  a 
dcrehctiou  of  his  duty,  or  if  he  was  charged  with  a  misdemeanour 
of  any  kind,  the  official  was  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  leiis  than 
half  a  ducat.  It  was  the  province  of  a  particular  department  of 
the  Public  Service  {MmeUifia*)  to  take  oQgnieanoe  of  the  pzo< 
ceedings  of  this  body  of  oiBQials»  as  weU  as  to  examine  and 
xegolate  the  ohaigee  of  hosteliie^  to  cheek  mercantile  i^;reements, 
and,  geneiaUy,  to  see  that  no  imposition  was  practised  witJi 
impunity  on  unsuspecting  travellers.  The  Tholomago  was  under 
oath  to  accept  or  solicit  employment  only  at  the  hands  of  strangers, 
or  of  members  of  the  Venetian  cleri^n-  nnd  nobility. 

We  meet  with  no  ancient  guide-books  to  the  city  analogous 
to  the  Mirnhilid  Urhi^  Roma',  of  which  the  edition  published  at 
Treviso  within  tiie  Venetian  territories  in  1475  may  not  be  the 
first ;  but  Rome  had  of  course  a  degree  of  attractive  sanctity 
peculiar  to  itself  and  independent  of  topographical  and  commercial 
requiranents. 

The  Venetiaii  hotels  were  very  ancient  and  very  celebrated. 

The  leading  establishments  of  this  kind  in  the  fourteenth  century 
were  lAe  Mom,  the  WhiU  Lkn,  and  the  Wild  BoMiffe.    The  fiist- 

1  Sanado  DoimIUs  LtUtrt^the  Archhithop  of  Rawm^  lluoh  1S26  ,  G.  D.  per 
JVwMM!,  ii  304.  •  MwiD,  r.  181.  <  Marin,  v.  181. 
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named  was  lluurishing  in  1310,  the  second,  in  1324;  and  the 
Wild  Savage  was  a  famous  resort  for  travellers,  who  could  aiibrd 
to  pay  well,  in  the  time  of  the  Doge  Andrea  Contarini  (1368) ; 
hat  in  1769,  when  the  fimporor  Joseph  11.  visited  the  eity  in 
atrict  incognito,  he  put  up  at  the  White  Lien  on  the  Grand  Otnal, 
either  the  aame  honae  or  another  under  the  aame  aign.  In  the 
foUowil^  century,  the  PUgrim ,  the  Little  Horse  or  Cappello,  and  the 
Rizza,  are  mentioned  in  the  Books  of  the  Procuratie  of  Saint 
Mark.  Lithgow  the  Scotish  traveller  put  up,  he  tells  us,  at 
the  Cappello  Bosso ;  this  was  :tlx)Ut  1614.  When  Evelyn  the 
"Diarist  was  here  in  1646,  he  si  lpct<Ml  the  Llack  ikif/lr,  near  the 
Rialto,  proprietor  Paolo  IihodoiiiuuU%  whom  the  visitor  descril>e3 
as  honetit,  so  that  his  chai'ges  may  have  been  reasonable,  lie 
doea  not  any  vhafe  theiy  wera  It  will  he  leooUected  that  it  was 
at  the  Luna  that  Silvio  FaUico  atayed  hoth  when  he  waa  a  free 
man,  and  when  he  letomed  to  Yenioe  a  piiaoner  in  1820. 

After  1280,  and  perhapa  earlier,  it  became  the  bnaincBB 
of  the  Police  to  take  care  by  personal  inapaotion  that  hotel> 
keepers  provided  proper  beds  and  clean  sheets  and  coverlets,  and 
duly  attended  to  the  comforts  of  their  visitors.'  In  1484  the 
concourse  of  strangers  at  a  tournament,  held  in  that  year,  was 
80  vast,  that  all  the  hotels  were  filled,  and  permission  was  given 
to  private  householders  to  let  their  apartments  furnished. 

There  were  many  posts  which  were  leas  lucrative  Uum  that 
of  3%olomii^*  Kot  a  single  day  elapsed  withont  witnessing  the 
lauding  of  a  laige  nomher  of  persona  at  the  Fiassa  on  boainefla  of 
varioua  kinda  Sometimea  it  hai^pened  that  an  amhaaaador  and 
hia  suite  came  and  wished  to  secure  bertha  in  a  vessel  about  to 
leaye  for  Constantinopla  From  time  to  time,  a  Boyal  or  Pontifieal 
visit,  or  a  Coronation,  or  a  Ducal  wedding,  was  the  means  of  pro- 
viding pro  table  employment  for  every  member  of  the  culling  in  the 
city.  liut  the  cause,  which  more  Liian  any  other  contributed  to 
swell  the  floating  population,  was  the  periodical  recurrence  of  Holy 
Festivals,  as  well  as  secular  diversious,  when  the  gathering  of 
strangers  from  every  part  of  the  a4joining  terra  Jirma  was  beyond 
all  heliet  As  many  aa  100,000  viaitofa  were  reckcmed  among 
the  company  at  the  Annual  Fair  of  the  Aaoenaion  (&iua),  at  a 
time  when-  the  entaze  urban  population  did  not  approach  double 
that  number.  One  year,  during  the  reign  of  Pietro  Tradenigo 
(860),  waa  leoollected,  iriien  the  fhiat  waa  ao  aevere,  that  the 

1  BomMiin,  iv.  492. 
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vieiton  to  the  ammal  fiun  wwe  ible  to  enm  on  toot,  or  come 
in  carriagea,  inBtead  of  employing  boafe&^ 

From  thoee  twin  aoooigea  of  the  Middle  Ag^a,  Flagvie  and 

Famine,  which  were  largely  doe  to  an  ignorance  of  agriculture, 
to  the  bIowq^  ot  intercommonication,  and  to  the  stagnation  of 

trade,  even  Venice  herself  onfoyed  not  an  exemption.  Her 
experiences  of  them,  howev.  i,  tliough  severe,  were  not  more  so 
than  those  of  Milan  and  Floreurc.  It  was  only  as  the  spirit  of 
commercial  enterprise,  which  tlif  Italian  Kepuuhcs  fostered,  and 
to  which  the  Crusades  gave  au  undoubted  stimulus,  was  gradually 
develq^  in  Eozope^  that  thoae  fiiglitfiil  -visitationB  of  pertilenoe 
and  hanger,  with  tiie  redtala  of  which  the  pages  of  history 
abound,  when  men  forgot  their  humanity  and  blasphemed  their 
Creator,  sensibly  diminished  in  firequency  and  horror. 

There  can  be  slight  doubt,  howevw,  tiiat  epidemics  largely 
influenced  during  centuries  the  permanent  population  of  Venice, 
which  was  at  all  tiino'^  n1»Ti()rmally  limited.  It  htis  been  supposed 
that  in  the  tenth  century  the  numbers  were  about  40,000. 
In  1170  they  had  only  reached  64.000.  In  1339,  40,000 
able-bodied  men  were  counted.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  figures  are  given  aa  between  150,000  and  1CO,000 ; 
and  in  159a  they  were  lower  by  16,000.  The  Plague  of  1576 
swept  away  abont  50,000  soids,  that  of  1630-31  nearly  47,000 ; 
and  when  the  day  of  thanksgiving  vas  held,  the  crowd  is  said  to 
have  been  encnmoiis,  which  may  prove  notiung,  yet  does  not 
suggest  at  all  events  a  decline  in  the  numbers.  At  the  period 
of  the  extinction  of  independence  (1797)  the  statistics  shewed 
149,476. 

The  city,  although  placed  in  a  sitiuition  which  naturally 
suggests  cxtrorne  hiunidity  and  insalubrity,  has  been  considered 
healthier  and  drier  even  than  Milan  in  consequence  of  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  east  and  south-east  wind,  while  the 
saline  exhalations  from  the  lagoons  have  been  reoommended  to 
snfTeiers  from  pthisis,  senrfula,  and  tuberculosifli  But  in  summer 
there  was  always  danger  of  oontncting  malaria  or  ^teric  fever 
from  the  wide  areas  of  marsh  and  brackish  shallow  boidMing  on 
the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean.  In  1782,  a  foggy  and  wet 
spring,  followed  by  a  very  dry  summer,  involved  Venice  in 

'  The  only  other  oooMfoiM  when  the  ios  on  tlie  CMuds  was  sufficiently  firm  to 
allow  free  transit,  mid  to  smpsiid  iwvigKtioo,  wvro  in  187S,  1491,  and  1709.  8m 
iuiwd,  i.  678,  iL  292-3. 
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common  with  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  in  an  ^idemic  of 
Boaaian  catarrh.  Thia  malady  could  be  traced  back  to  the 
fourteenth  oentaiy,  and  in  1731  it  apread  aa  widely  as  in 
the  later  year.  It  waa  anppoaed  to  emanate  from  Korth 
America.  ^ 

The  Govennnent  waa  peq»etually  adopting  some  fresh 
precaution  a-^'ain^t  epidemics.  During  the  Plague  of  1^148,  a 
Committ  (  of  tiiree  Sages  liad  been  deputed  to  concert  all 
necessaiy  aud  possible  meaaures  for  arresting  the  evil ;  and  in 
1423  the  first  Lazaretto  waa  established  on  part  of  the  site  of 
the  modem  Aimenian  conveat.  The  anooeaaive  developments, 
which  this  novel  and  admiiable  Inatitution  leeeived,  greatly 
helped  to  improve  the  health  of  the  Oipital«  and  to  diminish  the 
rate  of  mortality.  In  1467,  larger  aooommodation  for  afflicted 
persons  having  been  demanded,  a  Hospital  with  100  wards  was 
built  at  the  public  expense,  in  a  vineyard  belonging  to  the 
Abbey  of  San  Giorgio  Mf^jgiore ;  and  this  building  became 
known  as  the  New  Lazaretto.'  l)unng  the  platnie  of  1527 
the  Convalescent  Home  already  existini;  at  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo 
was  enlarged,  and  three  others  behind  the  HospiUil  of  the 
Incurables  and  San  Cassiauo,  aud  at  the  Giudecca,  were  estab- 
liabed;  and  the  patienta  received  gntnitoua  lationa  of  hraad, 
sonpp  and  wine 

In  the  same  apirit^  every  apedes  of  commercial  roguery 
waa  brought  within  the  pale  of  the  law.  A  heavy  penal^ 
attended  the  exposure  for  sale,  or  even  the  attempted  introduc- 
tion into  the  City,  of  meat  unfit  for  human  food ;  justice  had 
its  terrors  for  the  vintner,  who  endeavoured  to  palm  upon  his 
customers  some  nondescript  compound  as  the  finest  growth  of 
the  Marches  or  aa  undoubted  malmsey.  One  ground  of 
complaint  and  trouble  in  respect  to  wine  was  the  habit  of 
the  skippers  of  stealing  it  at  sea,  and  filling  up  the  casks  with 
the  braokiBh  water  of  tlie  lagoons ;  and  it  went  hard  with  any 
confectioner*  who  waa  detected  in  putting  chalk  into  hia 
8ugar*plums»  or  adulterating  his  maraadiino»  or  even  diluting 
it.  Of  her  project  of  sanitary  reform  the  Signory  never 
allowed  herself  to  lose  a^t  In  1459,  the  Board  of  Heal^, 
which  had  been  already  organised  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion 

*  Bommtn,  W.  cap.  6.  A  remarluble  account  of  the  lazar-housei  established 
io  England  and  elsewliere  may  be  found  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  CookioB  in  linoolushire 
Topographical  Socis^'t  TrtauaaioMf  1841,  pp.  29  tt  aeg. 
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required,  was  virtually  rendered '  u  permanent  branch  of  the 
administration,  although  it  was  not  othcially  declared  to  be  so  till 
1485  ;  and,  somewhat  later,  a  species  of  Highway  and  QeEenl 
Police  Act^  in  the  shape  of  Begalati<m8  fiar  keeping  the  thorough- 
faies  in  a  state  of  c1eantin«w)w,  for  the  clearance  of  all  ofihl, 
imtrefying  subetances,  and  ruhbish  from  the  footpaths,  was  pro- 
mulgated. No  expedient  was  neglected  which  tended  to  add  to 
the  general  safety  and  comfort.  During  the  prevalence  of  an 
epidemic  in  the  neighbouring  cities,  no  meat,  fish  or  wine,  was 
admitted  into  Venice,  until  it  had  undergone  a  regular  process  of 
disinfection.  The  most  tender  care  was  exhibited  to  secure  for 
metropolitan  use  the  sweetest  and  most  wholesome  water ;  and 
subsequently  to  tlie  fifteenth  century  the  entire  supply  was  de- 
rived from  the  Brenta.  Ko  impurities  were  euffoied  to  offend 
the  eye  or  the  noee ;  smolqr  chimneys,  as  well  as  noxious  smells, 
were  pfobihited ;  and  it  wss  illegal  to  pollute  the  canals,  which 
were  periodically  dredged  to  check  the  stealthy  accretion  of  mud 
and  slime  from  the  continuous  deposits  of  the  Brenta,  the  Adige, 
the  Piave,  and  the  Po  itself.  Two  bulky  quarto  volumes  by  the 
engineer  Zciirlrini  attest  the  enexgetic  and  unremittiiig  efforts  to 
keep  the  waterways  open. 

These  regulations  were  framed  with  such  extraor  iiuary 
attention  to  the  minutest  and  most  trifling  details,  that  they 
acquired  in  process  of  time  European  celebrity,  and  furnished  a 
model  so  recently  as  the  eighteenth  century  fbr  the  Dntch 
Bepublia  The  malodorous  condition  of  the  minor  footways  and 
back  lanes  under  Austrian  and  Italian  rule  would  have  hardly 
been  tolerated  in  the  old  days,  in  the  face  of  the  more  general 
distribution  of  wealth  and  the  abundance  of  splendid  and  luxurious 
private  habiUitions. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  visitations  of  Asiatic  r  Imlera  or 
Black  Death  subsequently  to  that  of  1348,  was  that  winch  was 
experie!iced  at  Venice  in  1447.  So  powerlui  was  the  dread  of 
contagion,  tliat  altars  wei-e  erected  in  the  stieets,  and  mass  was 
celebrated  in  the  open  air.  Fires  were  kept  contiuually 
burning  to  purify  the  atmosphere ;  biaaers  of  scented  woods 
were  employed  with  a  similar  object;  processions  were  made 
in  every  quarter;  every  effort  was  used  to  deprecate  the 
supposed  wrath  of  the  Almig|ity ;  and  a  hymn  was  composed, 

*  Donnenjgo  Mtlipiero,  Anmdi  VtwU,  Tlw  priatsd  copy,  Arck,  iSlton 
ItaL  viL  1S7,      abridgad,  and  Uien  th*  ptaMgi*  dow  not  ooear. 
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which  the  people  sang  alond  in  the  streets  and  on  the 
CSauls: — 

"AltoBedella  gloria, 
Caz/i  via  >Ui '  inoria  ; 
Per  la  vostra  l*a«ionti, 
Atilnaiie  nuMtrioordia  t"  * 

H\e  Pla^tio  of  1447  may,  with  the  custoniar}'  deliberation 
and  delay  churiicleristic  of  all  proceeding's  where  uri^ency  was  not 
dettnied  imperative,  have  led  to  tlie  introdiu  tittn,  about  the  same 
period  as  the  admittance  of  the  Board  of  Health  iu  1485  uiuoug 
the  permanent  Executive  bodies,  of  the  principle  of  Quarantine, 
in  which,  as  in  so  many  other  matters  of  police,  the  Bepahlic 
took  the  imtiallve,  and  which  yet  remains  a  feature  in  all 
European  systems.  Its  wisdom  and  effidenoy  are  not  to  be 
judged  by  present  sanitary  needs  and  views,  but  by  those  of 
the  time,  as  well  as  by  the  special  precautions  imposed  on  a 
city,  which  had  each  constant  intercourse  with  the  East. 

*  Cramea  ErisM^  MS.  iu  the  Marciau  Museum,  quoted  by  Eomauu,  iv,  482. 
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Hospitals  and  other  charitable  and  pious  Institutions — Scuola  delta  Carita — Asylum 
for  dMtitate  childron — Mmrieordia — Mugrttlwnit — Poor*Reli«f — Mouutio  In* 
stftationBemplojfld  to  MxwniiiiodBte  FHaonen  of  War — Mannm  and  ooitiiiiw  of 

tho  wnlicr  iieriml-- -Testimonies  of  foieign  wriU'm  (940-1  498) — Dress  of  the 
humbler  class — Chanoter  and  attire  of  ladie^^'bcir  personal  appeanuM»o-Tb« 
ohopines  or  gilvt — Their  long  jmnmhooa  and  oltimate  abolition—Pietro  Oaiola 

at  Venice  in  1498 — His  description  of  a  noble  lady's  lyintj-in  apartmftit — Dom 
Pedro  of  Portugal  at  Venice  in  1428 — Other  distin^aiwhtsd  guests  from  Italy 
and  oChw  parts  of  the  world — Three  gnat  ladii  s  visit  tho  city  iiuvgnilo — A 
Japanese  arrival  (1685) — The  drawing-rooms — The  Procurator  Trono  and  his 
wife — Sumptuary  laws— Their  inefficacy — Tho  Siyisbeo  or  Maestro  di  Caaa — 
Lady  Arundel's  Maestro  in  1622— Casola  and  the  Venfltiaii  l«die«— Evelyn 
he»  in  1049 — Hi*  •oooont— Lat«r  gaMt»— OIotm. 

From  the  opening  of  her  independent  career,  Venice  abounded 
with  pious  and  ohariteble  inatitutioiu.  By  his  will,  mftd«  in 
977,  Ozseolo  the  H0I7  left  foxkdt  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital 
A  Saula  ddia  Cearita  was  established  before  1310.  The  Doge 
Mazino  Gioi^o  founded  an  asylum  for  outcast  or  d^titute  chil- 
dren. A  building,  known  as  the  Miser irordia,  was  endowed  by 
Giacomo  ^loro  for  poor  women,  and  Magdalens  at  Saint  Chris- 
ioi)her- the -Martyr  by  Bartolomeo  Verde  and  by  Veronica 
Franco  (in  1578)  for  penitent  femalos.  Durini,'  the  rei<^n 
ol"  Bartolomeo  Gra(l«'tiii:o  (1339-42),  the  Foundling,  or  La 
Pietd,  had  its  rise;  and  in  1349,  an  Orphanage  was  to  be  seen 
at  San  Gianbattiflta,  at  the  Giudecca.  The  system  of  establish- 
ing schools  such  as  the  Oeaiia  seems  to  have  attained  great  de* 
velopment  in  the  sixteoith  century,  when  we  meet  with  two 
classes,  Maggwri  and  Minori ;  and  these  were  mainly  supported 
by  volnntaiy  contributions  or  endowments,  and  occasionally  took 
part  in  publie  ceremonies  and  processions.  They  were  partly 
eleemosynary,  partly  educational,  in  their  objects.  Moreover, 
periodical  distrilmtions  of  alms  and  poor- relief  took  place,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  on  tliat  of  individuals.  At 
the  same  time,  by  a  law  of  the  Great  C'ouucilj  passed  in  1300, 
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&treet>beggmg  was  inteidictod ;  the  officers  of  the  Signori  di 
Notte  were  ordered  to  take  all  mendicente,  and  to  ooiiTejr  them 
to  the  hospitals. 

A  peculiar  appropiriation  of  the  monastic  establishments  under 
stme  of  circumstances  was  their  share  in  housiiig  prisoners  of 
war,  for  whom  tlie  Oovemment  liad  no  means  of  providing  in  the 
ordinary  places  of  detention.  Venice  has  been  usually  regarded 
as  a  spot  remarkably  rich  in  gaols;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  it« 
resources  in  that  respect  were  always  scanty  ;  and  when  pressure 
ai'rived,  speciul  hi  iHiigements  were  compulsorily  uiade. 

It  is  the  rather  optimistic  remark  of  Sansovino,  that  in  times 
of  the  highest  antiquity  the  citizens  of  the  BepnUic  judicioiisly 
adopted  a  style  of  attire,  which  harmonised  with  the  simplicity 
of  their  manners  and  the  sobomeas  of  thdr  carriage.  **  Originally," 
he  continues,  "  the  Fathera  (t  Padri),  being  strongly  attached  to 
religion,  on  which  they  baaed  all  their  actions,  and  anxious  to 
educate  their  chiMren  in  the  observnncc  of  virtue,  the  tnie 
fotmdation  of  all  human  alTair.s,  as  well  as  in  the  love  of  peace, 
had  recoui-se  to  a  species  of  cr>gtume  suitable  to  their  gravity, 
and  such  as  might  indicate;  niodesty  and  respect.  They  were 
tilled  by  a  sohcitude  to  do  no  wrong  to  any  luau,  and  to  live  in 
qniet  with  all;  and  they  desired  to  make  this  solicitode  apparent 
not  in  their  manner  only,  but  in  their  garh  alsa** 

But  there  wera  doubtlesa  departures  from  tiiis  puritanical 
sobriety  of  coetome.  At  the  entertainmeat  which  Uareo  Pdo, 
his  father  and  his  undo  gave  at  the  Casa  Polo  in  1295,  on  their 
return  from  their  travels,  the  three  explorers  appeared  auceea- 
sively  at  table  in  long  gowns  of  crimson  satin,  crimson  dnTuask, 
and  crimson  ^  plvet.  These  transformfttions  were  part  of  a  pre- 
concerted expedient;  but  liamusio,  writing  in  1553,  seems  to 
speak  of  such  a  cLiss  of  dre^s  as  usual  at  thai  period.  In  short, 
much  depended  ou  circumstances  and  the  taste  or  resources  of 
the  wearer. 

The  Venetians  were  in  trath,  at  the  outset  of  their  career,  a 
staid,  earnest,  and  thoughtftil  people ;  courteous,  alfthle,  and  even 
jocund  in  their  manners,  but  somewhat  distrustAil  and  ciroum> 
spect ;  strict  in  their  religious  observances,  and  in  the  offices  <tf 
charity  and  piety  unsparingly  liberal:  prone  to  show  and  ex^ 
pense :  costly  and  splendid  in  their  dress,  in  their  choice  display- 
ing a  conservative  spirit  in  keeping  with  the  conservatism  of  their 
later  policy:  chiefly  bent  on  the  more  practical  pursuits  and 
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severer  duties  of  life ;  yet  tumiiig  aside  witii  no  leluctaiit  heart, 
when  tite  hour  called  to  hxAy  wonihlp  or  innooent  xecieatioD. 
Such  were  the  Yenetian  merchants  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centmieei    Pope  Gregory  VIL,  the  immortal  Hildebrand, 

is  said  to  have  remariced  that  the  spirit  and  liberty  of  ancient 
IJome  still  survived  in  the  Republic,  and  assuredly  in  comparison 
with  the  state  of  the  rest  of  Italy  (including  Eome  itself)  at  that 
period  (1073-80),  the  Venetians  might  well  have  seemed  to  be 
what  this  great  man  described  them.  But  long  before  his  time 
a  Lombard  envoy,  who  was  at  Venice  in  940,  on  his  to 
Itome^  animadverted  on  the  pdlitenesB  as  well  as  the  rich  attiie 
of  the  cifuens,  and  compared  these  traits  with  the  social  condi- 
tion of  his  own  countrymen  and  of  the  Franks.  *  The  City  of 
Venice,"  writes  Ferretus  of  Vicenza,^  "  deserves  to  be  called  free ; 
for  it  is  governed  by  the  counsels  of  good  citisen8,^and  not  by  the 
dictates  of  an  absolute  King " ;  and  it  was  n  sayin«,  when  the 
duf  il  authority  threatened  to  grow  too  overbearing,  "  it  is  no 
king  ili  it  we  want"  Nicholas  Bonotrieusis,  who  acconipaniod 
Henr}'  Vll.  of  Germany  during  his  Italian  journey  lu  1.'.  10-14, 
complains  of  the  discontented  and  i-estless  spirit  of  the  Veuetitius 
of  his  tima  "They  will  have,"  says  the  Bishop,  "neither  God, 
nor  tiie  Obnreh,  nor  the  Emperor.  Neither  the  land,  nor  the 
sea  satisfies  them !" '  A  similar  striotoie  is  passed  by  Froisaartk 
however,  on  the  Lombards  generally ;  and  Oaidinal  Wolsey,  in  a 
conversation  with  the  Venetian  Resident  at  London  in  1516, 
scsnewhat  inconsiderately  declared  that,  if  the  E^nblic  aimed  at 
jn^sping  so  much  it  would  end  by  making  enemies  all  round. 
The  Duke  of  Milan  had  said  much  the  same  thing  as  far  back  as 
1466.  In  the  Chrmiide  of  IVInazzo  the  Islanders  are  accused  of 
being  incurable  ramblers.  "  rhe  villas,  the  gardens,  the  castles  of 
the  Venetians,"  remarks  this  writer,  '*  are  liaiiaatia,  Albania, 
Komania,  Greece,  Trebisond,  Syria,  Armenia,  Egypt,  Cyprus, 
Candia,  Apnlia,  Sicily,  and  other  countries,  where  they  find  ad- 
vantage,  recreation,  and  aeeurity,  and  where  they  stay  ten  years 
at  a  time  with  their  sons  and  their  ne]^iewSb*'  * 

"I  have  considered,"  writes  Pietro  Gasola  of  Milan  in 
1498,^  "  the  quality  of  these  Venetian  gentlmnen,  who  are  for 
the  most  part  persons  of  fair  and  comely  presence,  astute,  and  in 

'  Jternm  in  lUiliA  geslarum  ab  1150  >itl  1:1]S  ITtttoria — Mxtrat.  ix. 

•  Iter  lUUicum  Hr-nriri  Srpdmi,  A. Ik  JJlU-13,  Audore  Nimlao  Epiacopo  Bono* 
tricnsi. — Miirat  ii.  89.').  3  Filiul,  icM  MkML 

*  Journey  to  Jtruaaitm,  a,d.  1469^  edit.  1855. 
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thmr  dealingB  irexy  anbtle,  io  that  it  is  needM  in  your  trannotim 
with  them  to  keep  yoor  ^yes  and  etn  open.  They  ue  pnrad ; 
it  is,  I  conceivB,  from  the  great  empire  which  belongs  to  them ; 
and  when  a  son  is  bom  to  a  Venetian,  the  saying  is,  '  a  lord  is 
bora  into  the  world.'  Tft  their  houses  they  are  very  thrifty  and 
modest ;  out  of  doors,  they  are  exr^etHngly  generouf?.  Tlie  City 
of  Venice  retains  the  old  way  of  dressing,  and  never  chanties  it^ — 
that  is  to  say,  the  long  mantle,  the  colour  l)eing  opLionui  and  a 
matter  of  taste,  though  most  frequently  black.  Nobody  stirs 
abroad  in  any  otber  ooetnme ;  it  is  a  style  certainly  very  suited 
to  grave  persons.  They  att  look  like  Doctors  of  Laws,  but,  if  any 
one  wBn  to  appear  in  the  street  without  his  toga,  he  would  be 
taken  for  a  madman.** 

The  dress  «>f  the  men  among  the  common  classes  was  merely 
a  sky-blue  frock  with  narrow  sleeves  confined  at  the  wrist,  those 
wide  breeches  which  went  imder  the  name  of  Venetians,  and 
close-fitting  hose ;  and  their  headgear  with  the  rest  of  their 
habiliments  was  probahly  of  a  no  less  simple  character,  and 
subject  to  little  varmiion.  In  a  climate  where  a  warm  tempera- 
ture prevailed  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  there  was  a 
limited  call  for  thick  dothii^.^ 

The  Senators'  usually  appeared  ui  a  bng  'robe  with  ample 
fdds,  and  fimushed  with  open  slecTes  which  were  variously 
termed  Do^inc  and  Ducali ;  the  colour  chosen,  if  not  black, 
was  azure  {tnrcfiuw),  of  which  the  VenetiaoB  were  passionatdly 
fond.  In  wet  or  cold  weather  it  was  customary  to  fasten  the 
large  sleeves  round  the  wrist  with  strings,  which  was  called 
wearing  tlieni  a  Cameo  :  but  the  younger  men  who  disdained 
this  eflGuiinate  precaution  perhaps,  and  never  used  strings,  were 
said  to  wear  them  a  JJoffoiina.  The  sleeve  was  generally  orna- 
mented with  a  doable  row  of  buttons,  one  of  which,  running  in  a 
transverse  direction,  made  with  ^e  otber  a  species  of  Cross. 
The  cap,  whmh  was  most  frsquently  composed  of  Uaok  or  red 
velvet)  was  in  fbsm  Isiangular,  with  two  silken  fillets  as  strings, 
meeting  cruciformly  in  front  across  the  forehead.  There  were 
temporary  fashions.  A  favourite  genexal  won  over  the  young 
aristocrats  to  his  particular  way  of  wearing  his  bonnet;  it  was 
now  alia  S/orzesca,  now  alia  Carmagnola. 

Not  satisfied  with  raising  memorials  of  the  Crucifixion  in 

*  For  the  gall  (IruHs  of  tlip  working  woinon  com|)«re  ]>.  794  il^firA. 
*  Mutinelli,  JJel  Costume  rencriano,  Saggut,  1831. 
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their  chnroheB  and  their  dweUingji,  the  VenetiaDB  canned  such 
memoziab  also  on  their  penons  they  sytnboliaed  the  Faasion  in 
the  aleeves  of  their  dreaaea  and  the  rihhona  of  their  hats,  and  a 

Doge  in  the  fourteenth  century  wore  a  croaa  in  hia  eonio  aa  a 

concession  to  his  father,  who  would  not'unoover  in  hia  presence, 
unleBS  such  a  subterfu^je  was  ^u'ovided. 

Above  the  inner  robe  waa  ordinarily  thrown  a  long  mautle  or 
cl(Mik,  which  descended  nearly  to  the  feet  To  this  cloak  was 
in  most  cafies  attached  a  hood,  which  might  be  diawa  at  pleasure 
over  the  head,  or  allowed  to  hang  doim  the  haok  or  over  one 
shoulder.  The  waist  waa  commonly  enoireled  hy  a  wide  band  of 
velvet  or  other  material  (in  monming  Uaofc  or  vicdet  velvet),  which 
served  the  twofold  purpose  of  a  girdle  for  the  dress  and  a  helt 
for  the  weapon  which  long  formed  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
costume.  High  h^athem  shoes,  which  conspired  with  the  flowing 
vest  to  hide  the  red  stockings,  complete  the  des-cription  of  a 
senator  or  nobleman  of  the  twelfth  and  tlnrteenth  centuries. 

Tlie  dress  varied  according  to  the  seasons  ^  as  well  as  the 
personal  taste  of  the  wearer.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  mantle 
was  very  seldom  seen  without  a  fur  lining :  in  simimer.  ermine, 
in  winter,  fon  of  fox  and  squirrel,  were  prefened;  and  the 
number  of  aldns  of  animals  of  this  kind,  preserved  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  rich,  was  barely  erediblei 

The  modes  were  naturally  governed  by  the  practice  of  , 
personages  in  high  society,  whose  influence  waa  capable  of 
introducing  changes  and  modiflcations  of  costume.  At  one  time 
scarlet  superseded  blue;  and  that  wris  again  replaced  by  red 
The  cloak  was  an  inseparable  adjunct  of  out-of-door  dress  ;  and 
even  the  beggar  liked  to  imitate  hia  superiors  by  throwing  over 
his  shoulder  some  rag,  which  did  duty  for  this  appendage. 

As  the  Shylock  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  is  represented  to  be 
a  subject  of  the  Itepnblic  and  a  Levantine  Jew,  it  may  be  per- 
mimriWft  to  remark,'  that  such  persons  nsually  wore  yellow 
torbans  or,  in  the  words  of  Bscon,  orange-tawney  bonnets,  \ 
whereas  thdr  Italian  co-religioniBts  were  commonly  seen  in  red 
hats. 

The  ladies  were  distinguished  by  the  intelligence  of  their 

I  See  Fulgorc  <k  Ban  OaninkiMS  A.IK  12C0,  SmM  id  Muf:  AmK  da  primo 
ttcokft  U.  172,  G«imAi0. 

*  HnntoKfl  Ntw  nhatraHma    Shakeapmre^  1 846,  iL  907.   Th«  writer  iiinitkiiB 

that  a  Maronitc  of  Mount  Libaiius,  tmined  ScialiK^',  was  living  in  IS14,  and  th*t 
this  seeuu  to  be  the  source  of  the  tihakespeariau  defliguatum. 
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character,  the  eprightliness  aud  vivacity  of  their  wit,  their  fond- 
ness for  music,  their  talkativeness,  tlieir  coaxing  ways,  aud  their 
love  of  spruce  clothes.  "  Ladies  of  Venice,"  says  Gianni  Alfani,  a 
poet  of  the  thirteentb  oentuzj,^  "  I  wish  to  amg  with  you  of  my 
mistxeBB,  beoauae  ehe  is  edomed  by  every  viitne  and  ofaann, 
which  are  resplendeiit  in  you." 

In  person  the  ladies  were  graceful  and  comely,  though 
lather  low  in  stature  and  with  a  slight  inclination  to  fulness  of 
1}ust,  ascribable,  perhaps,  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  the 
prevalence  of  indolent  habits.  They  are  said  by  Sansovino  to 
have  enjoyed  a  pre-eminence  among  the  Italian  women  for  the 
whiteness  of  their  linen  and  for  their  skill  in  sewing  aud 
embroidery.  Their  costume  underwent  numberless  changes  at 
successive  periods.^  Originally  it  consisted  of  a  robe  of  gay 
colour,  generally  blue,  unleae  in  moaming^  and  of  simple  pattwn, 
descending  in  loose  folds  to  the  instep,  and  a  mantle  of  azure 
tintk  which  could  be  thrown  across  the  shoulders  or  be  drawn 
close  to  the  person  by  a  clasp,  at  the  wearer's  option.  Tn  a 
drawing,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  tlurtewth  century, 
appears  a  Venetian  lady  in  this  kind  of  drapery  with  tliose 
peculiar  shoes,  resembling  j^ttena,  then  in  vogue,  and  with  a 
small  cap,  perhaps  of  velvet,  from  which  her  hair  escapes  in 
careless  ringlets  down  her  back,  ller  sleeves  are  straight  and 
tilted  tiglitly  to  the  wrist.  The  outer  garineiiL  seems  to  be  lined 
with  a  warm  material,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  figure  indicates 
that  it  is  designed  to  represent  a  female  of  the  better  class  in  the 
winter  garb  of  the  period.  A  second  drawing,'  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  exhibits  a  lady  who,  from  her  mien  and 
deportment,  may  be  pronounced  without  much  hazard  to  be  a 
member  of  the  aristocracy,  in  indow  and  perhaps  evming 
apparel.  Her  hair  is  elaborately  arranged  and  parted,  and  is 
combed  off  her  bix>w  ;  her  head-dress  Ls  a  species  of  turban.  The 
robe  which,  though  a  high  body,  leaves  the  neck  exposed,  is 
confined  at  the  waist  with  a  nan*ow  zone ;  the  sleeves  arc  of 
the  simplest  description.  The  hand  which  is  not  concealed  by 
the  drapery  h  gloveless ;  the  arms  are  bare  considerably  above  the 
elbow ;  and  a  bracdet  encirdes  the  right  wrist  The  feet  are 
quite  hiddm  from  sight,  and  the  curious  pattens  displayed  in  - 
the  present  iUustration  were  merely  the  covering  which  was 

*  FoM  itt  vrimo  $<^o,  u.  420. 
•  niiMi,  meadtg,  144.  *  MtitiiMUi,  JM  (Mum  Fmnkaia,  lUl. 
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employed  in  traversing  the  kennels  and  alleys,  and  which  was 
replaced  ui  the  house  by  easy  slippers,  or  on  formal  occasions  l)y 
shoes  ot  til  ire  elegant  workmanship.  When  Pietro  C'iisola  was  at 
Venice  m  1498,  the  pattens  or  zilrc,  a-s  they  were  called,  were 
worn  so  monstrously  liigh,  that  ladies  in  the  streets  were  obliged 
to  save  tiiemaelves  from  tmabling  by  leaning  on  the  dumldeia  of 
thdr  laoqmya'  The  ehopine  was  still  in  fiill  fiuhian  in  the  time 
of  Cknyat,  who  desoribee  them  in  his  OrvdiHiSt^  1611 ;  t^ej  were 
frequently  made  of  tiie  Lombatdy  poplar.  They  have  been  kmg 
discarded.^  The  daughters  of  the  Doge  Domenigo  Contarini 
(1660-74)  are  credited  with  having  tak»i  the  eonvageouB 
initiative  in  revolting  against  this  highly  inconvenient  and 
tiidiecoming  feature  in  the  outfit  of  women  of  quality,  and 
emuiicipating  their  couatrywomeu  from  a  mischievous  fashion.  An 
improved  police  had  perha]^  rendered  it  lees  indis])eiibable.  But 
they  still  remained  in  use,  when  the  Sieur  de  la  Haye  was  here 
about  1660,  and  he  saw  the  kdiee  going  abroad  supported  by 
female  attendants,  he  aaya. 

Casola  describes  the  lying-in  chamber  of  a  member  of  the 
duoal  house  of  Bolfino ;  and  we  propose  to  stand  aside  and  let 
him  tell  his  own  story : 

Neither  the  Queen  of  France,  nor  any  lord  of  that  country, 
would  have  displayed  such  pomp,"  the  Milanese  traveller  tdls 
us;  "and  tiie  anibiissador  of  the  duke  [of  Milan]  says  the  same 
thing,  siasuring  ine  thnt  our  most  illustrious  dnt  hr-^*  would  not 
have  carried  this  splendour  m  far.  And  Lhe  buid  ambassador  of 
the  duke  chose  me  to  enter  iu  his  company  as  a  favour  (for  the 
apartment  was  not  capable  of  accommodating  many  people),  so 
tiiat  I  might  see  and  might  report  elsewheie  the  state  of  the 
matter.  And  when  we  were  together  there»  he  repefrtedly  asked 
me  what  my  opinion  was  of  this  or  of  that.  I  could  only  ahrog 
my  shoulders,  for  it  was  estimated  that  the  chamber  where  we 
were  had  cost  2000  sequins  or  upward  for  the  embellishments ;  and 
yet  it  was  not  more  than  a  dozen  arms'- lengths  in  dimension.  There 
was  a  chimney-piece  of  Carrara  marble  as  lustrous  as  gold,  carved 
with  figures  and  foliage,  so  delicately  executed,  that  neither 
rhidias  nor  Traxitelcs  could  have  added  anything  to  it  And  the 
ceiling  was  gold  and  ultramarine,  while  the  walls  were  so  exquisite, 
that  I  cannot  describe  them.    A  carved  bedstead,  valued  at  500 

>  See  HazUtt'*  Dodaley,  x.  367.         ^  Konmuin,  iv.  496. 
*  BMtriM,  wilb  of  Lndorloo  il  Umo.  Shs  wu  iMntlf  At  Venioe  thii  j««r. 
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dneats,  and  fixed  in  its  place  in  the  Venetian  ftahion,  so  rich  in 
scnlptnie  and  gilding  Uiat  Solomon,  £ing  of  the  JewB»  who 
esteemed  gold  as  nothing,  could  sever  have  boh  old  such  abundance 
as  was  here :  the  decorations  of  the  piece  of  furniture  and  of  the 

lady  herself— the  counterpanes  and  pillows  (of  which  there  were 
six),  and  other  fine  linen — -1  think  that  I  had  better  not  sriv  any- 
more lest  J  should  be  disbelieved,  althonj^h  the  ambassador  ol  the 
duke  mi*?ht  not  suffer  me  to  be  charged  with  an  untruth.  Tliere 
were  live-aud-tweuty  young  Venetian  ladies,  each  prettier  than  liie 
other,  who  had  oome  to  pay  their  nspects;  their  drees  very 
deooroiia  and  in  the  Venetian  style;  lliey  did  not  shew  moie 
than  fiEom  four  to  six  fingers*  lengths  of  bosom  and  back.  They 
had»  these  demoiselles,  such  an  amount  of  jewellery  on  their 
beads,  necks,  and  hands,  that  is  to  say,  gold,  precious  stones,  and 
pearls,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  those  present  that  they  were 
•  worth  altogether  100,000  duc^its.    Their  faces  were  much  painted, 

as  well  as  the  rest  of  their  {persons  allowed  to  be  vi'^ilile." 

Our  Milanese  comluct'Or  cannot  have  discovered  all  these 
matt+^rs,  while  he  was  in  the  room,  but  must  have  collecteil  his 
statistics  outside.  Neverthel^s,  his  description  is,  considering 
t^e  time,  instructive  oiough* 

It  is  only  by  casual  and  intermittent  glimpses,  that  an 
insight  is  obtained  into  this  class  of  history.  A  much  earlier 
obs^er  than  CSasola,  Petrus  Damianus,  who  was  at  Venice  in 
the  eleventh  century,  has  drawn  a  picture  of  the  Lady  Dogaressa 
of  that  day,  a  Greek  by  birth,  whose  luxurious  habits  excited 
mingled  astonishment  and  displeasure  in  the  mind  of  her 
biographer.  Tt  seems  that  every  moniing,  when  the  consort  of 
the  Doge  Selvo  (1071-84)  rose,  her  cheeks  were  Imthed  with 
dew,  which  was  found  to  impart  to  them  a  beiiutJlul  sanguine 
colour.  Her  ablutions  were  performed  in.  rose-water.  Her 
clothes  were  semted  with  the  finest  and  most  delicate 
Her  hands  were  always  gloved.  Her  chamber  was  saturated 
with  essences  and  aromatic  perfiunes»  insomuch  that  her  attendants 
could  scarcely  reficsin  from  feinting  during  the  tedious  process  of 
the  toilette. 

The  lady  was  a  Greek ;  and  this  was  a  personal  trait — 
specially  at  so  early  a  date.  Yet  it  is  observable  that  in  the 
Coronation  Oath  of  1229  ]>al8am  and  rose-water  are  nxjiressly 
mentioned  as  articles  which  might  (with  plants,  flowers,  and 
sweet  herbs)  be  offered  as  gifts  to  the  ducal  lainily. 
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In  1428,  at  a  ball  given  in  honour  of  Bom  Pedro,  son  of  the 
King  of  Fortagal,  then  at  Venice,  there  were  120  ladies  entirely 
enveloped  in  robes  of  cloth-of-gold,  blazing  with  jewels,  and  I'^O 
others  attired  in  crimson  .silk  studdi><]  with  penrls  and  pr^ious 
Stones.  The  prince  exprensed  a  dt  i.  v  tn  s*  *  cjome  of  the  private 
houses  of  the  patricians,  and  pronouui  t  tl  tlit  m  as  less  like  the 
UwellingEi  of  citizens  than  the  palaces  of  priuct^s  and  kings ;  and 
elsewhere  we  have  a  statement,  almost  a  complaiiit,  that,  while 
crowned  heads  used  wooden  platters  for  their  food»  the  l^public 
dined  and  sapped  off  silver. 

Seaioely  a  year  dapaed  without  some  incident  of  this  daas, 
necessitated  by  political  or  commercial  motives.  In  1422 
Francesco  Sforza  and  bis  bride  Bianca  Yisconti:  in  1438 
Johannes  Paljeologos,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  vi'=iiting  Italy 
to  attend  the  Council  of  Ferrara:  in  1476  the  Marquis  of 
Mantua:  in  1493,  Beatrice,  wife  of  Ludovico  il  Moro,  Puke  of 
Milan  :  are  only  a  few  among  hundreds  of  names  belonging  to 
the  illustrious  and  luiiueutial  of  ages,  and  to  pernouages  of  all 
nationalitieB  and  all  parts  of  the  known  world.  It  sometimes 
occurred  that  reverses  of  fortune  changed  the  views  of  the 
Bepublio  about  those  whom  it  had  honoured.  We  observe  that  the 
Duchess  of  Mihm  was  received  with  homage  in  1493 ;  but  when 
her  husband  was  taken  prisoner  by  Louis  XII.  and  sent  to  Loches 
in  1500,  bonfires  were  lighted  at  Venice  to  signalise  the  event. 
The  diarist  Sanudo  writes  under  date  of  April  14  :  "This  evening 
they  had  a  bontire  on  the  Place  of  Saint  Mark.  Yesterday  the 
Signory  caused  to  be  brought  thither  thirty  cartloads  of  wood, 
and  the  amhaasador  of  France,  who  arrived  to-day,  also  purchased 
a  quantity,  and  had  it  set  alight,  together  with  the  boat  in 
which  he  cam&" 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  receptions  was  that  of  Alfonso  IL 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  in  1672,  of  wliieh  an  eyewitness  has  trans- 
mitted particolars.  Seven  palaces  were  engaged  to  accommodate 
him  and  his  suite;  and  the  crowd  of  gondolas  on  tlie  Grand 
Canal  was  such  that  there  were  some  fatal  collisions.  The  visit 
of  Henry  III.  of  France  twelve  years  later  was  attended  by 
extraordinary  display  and  enthusifisni ;  but  two  mansions  sulliced 
to  hold  his  Majesty  and  those  who  accompanied  liim.  The 
Milanese  en\u}  at  Venice  furnishes  his  employer,  the  Duke 
Galeazzo  Maria,  in  1476  with  a  curious  narrative  of  the 
Stay  of  a  Tartar  delegation  in  the  capital,  and  the  profuse  outlay 
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on  tho  representatives  of  a  country  where  the  Republic  had  ever}" 
desire  Uj  preserve  and  extend  its  reputation  for  wealth  and  power. 
Not  only  rich  veutments  and  precious  stones,  but  armour, 
weapons^  and  horses,  were  offered  as  a  testimony  of  the  great 
affection  and  loyalty  of  the  Venetians  towaid  the  great  Khan ;  and 
the  travelling  expenaee  of  his  Highness's  diplomatic  agsnts  on 
their  return  home  were  handed  to  them  as  a  crowning  proof  of 
fiicndship  an  I  >f  the  indifference  to  monej. 

The  visit  of  the  lawyer,  Anton  Eressen  of  Niimberg,  to  the 
city  in  or  about  1505  is  noticed  in  connection  with  his  purchase 
of  a  Petrarch  there.  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  a  more 
distinguished  man  than  Kressen  found  his  way  to  Venice  in  the 
person  of  Albrecht  Diirer,  and  rciuaim  1  there  or  in  Italy  a  full 
twelvemonth.  lu  a  letter  to  the  magistrates  of  iNurnberg,  he 
states  that  ih»  Doge  had  oiice  wxitteu  to  him,  offering  him  a 
home  and  a  yearly  h(mcrarium  of  200  ducats ;  and  in  a  most 
interestii^  oorrespondence  with  his  intimate  friend,  Bilifaeld 
Pirkheimer,^  the  scholar  and  coUector,  he  shews  to  some  extent 
how  he  employed  himself  during  his  stay,  and  what  his  opiniom 
of  the  Venetians  was.  He  evidently  combined  business  with 
pleasure:  and  we  hear  of  him  laying  out  100  ducats  in  colours. 
In  a  communication  to  Pirkheimer  of  September  1506,  he  tells 
him  that  the  Doge  and  the  Patriarch  have  called  to  see  one  of 
his  paintings,  and  in  another  he  announces  his  intention  to  pay 
a  profesdiuual  visit  to  Bologna  before  he  leaves.  Diirer  met 
witii  agreeable  society  here:  artists,  musicians,  men  of  letters* 
persons  of  prepossessing  address  and  extensive  information. 
He  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  who  recom- 
mended him  to  several,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  possess  one  of 
his  works,  for  which  he  would  gladly  pay  a  good  price.  He 
conversed  with  a  printer,  whom  he  does  not  niune,  but  does  not 
suggest  that  he  executed  any  artistic  commission  for  him  or  any 
other  member  of  the  calling,  or  for  any  ])ookbinder.  He  in  one 
passage  of  the  correspondence  declares  that  he  is  becoming  by 
degrees  a  verital)le  \'euetian  signore.  The  letters  of  Diirer  to 
Pirkheimer  almost  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  prices  realisable  for 
his  productions  were  not  as  high  as  in  Gfermany  or  at  least  at 
KHmbexg:  We  perceive  that  he  made  numerous  puzchases  for 
his  friend :  tings,  tapestry,  &ns,  paper,  glass.    He  reports  to  him 

'  Albert  Durer  t\  Venise  el  dans  Ics  Pays  Fat,  traduit  de  I'AIlemaod  i>ar 
C  N«nciy,  laigs  Svo,  1866. 
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the  difBoalty  of  obtaining  sapphizes  and  the  high  taiiff  for 
emeialdSf  but  says  that  amethysts  of  medium  quality  in  white 
and  green  might  be  had  for  twenty  or  five-aud-twenty  duoata 
As  to  the  latter  he  merely  professes  to  repeat  what  the  experts 
have  told  him,  not  knowing  anythiiK^'  about  precious  stones.  He 
had  bought  some  wool  or  woollen  goods  on  liis  own  account,  and 
the  parcel  was  lost  in  a  fire,  as  well  as,  he  fears,  a  cloak,  which 
altogether  puts  hitn  out  of  humour. 

This  Bojonm  was  apparently  quite  independent  of  the  previous 
overtaxes  of  the  Signocy;  and  the  event  merits  oommemoration, 
h>oldng  at  the  singular  eminence  of  the  individual  and  the  rarity 
of  notices  of  the  resort  of  his  oountzymen  to  Yenioe,  notwith- 
standing the  long  existence  of  a  local  German  Gild,  and  the 
antiquity  of  diplomatic  and  commercial  rdatiomk  It  seems 
improbable  that  DUrer  and  Kressen  met  on  Venetian  ground,  for 
the  latter  was  back  at  Niirnberg  in  the  course  of  1505,  and 
had  had  his  Petrarch  sent  home  by  the  binder.  Pirkheimer 
himself  wtis  no  stranger  to  Italy,  having  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  the  last  decade  of  the  preceding  century  at  Padua  Hud 
elsewhere;  and  he  was  almost  undoubtedly  at  Venice.  Hie 
Aldine  Martial  of  1501  was  given  to  him  by  a  Venetian  noble- 
man, Andrea  Comaro. 

Two  epiBodeB,  each  in  its  way  unique,  oeeuned  in  tiiis 
category  at  different  times.  One  was  the  arrival  on  the  l7th 
February  1502,  on  pleasure,  of  three  noble  ladies,  the  Marchioness 
of  Mantua,  the  Duchess  of  Urbino,  and  the  Marchioness  of 
Cotrone,  who  were  lodged  at  the  Trevisano  palace  at  San  Eustachio  ; 
they  came  incognito,  but  received  a  visit  from  certain  members  of 
the  Government,  who  placed  themselves  at  their  disposition,  and 
offered  them  rich  gifts.  Tlie  other  event  was  of  a  totally  diflerent 
character,  and  happened  in  1585,  when  a  party  of  Japanese,  who 
had  visited  Italy  to  confer  with  the  Roman  Curia,  stayed  a  few  days 
at  Venice,  andv  were  hospitahly  entertained.  These  stanngers 
were  apt  to  excite  even  a  keener  euriosity  and  interest  than  the 
visitors,  a  oentun,'  prior,  from  Tartary,  since  80  much  less  was 
known,  then  and  long  after,  of  the  dominion  of  the  Mikado ;  and 
the  powerful  impression  produced  must  have  been  reciprocal, 
when  our  eyes  meet  the  copious  and  vivid  account  which  an 
early  narmtor  afl'ords  of  the  spectacles  presented,  the  drc^sses, 
the  jewels,  the  throngs  of  peoph',  with  the  caution  and  proviso 
that  he  has  not  told  us  a  fractional  part  of  the  whole  story. 
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These  ceremonial  observfinces,  of  course  extending  over  a 
lengthened  period,  represent  a  jjluiae,  and  not  an  nniniportaut 
one,  of  the  foreii'n  policy  of  the  Republic,  wliieh  thuB  preserved 
an  extru-dipiomutic  contact  with  almost  every  Power  in  Europe 
and  Asia. 

Evelyn  has  lelt  his  impraesioDB  of  the  Senaa  as  it  appeared  to 
him  in  1646,  and  takes  the  opportunily  to  deBOiibe  the  ladies  at 
that  period  and  their  attire :  It  was  now  Ascension^wedc,"  he 
writes,  "  and  the  great  mart,  or  &ir,  of  the  whole  year  was  kept, 
everybody  at  liberty  and  jolly ;  the  noblemen  stalMng  with  their 
ladies  on  choppines.  These  are  high-heeled  shoes,  particularly 
affected  by  these  proud  dames,  or  as  some  say  invented  to  keep 
them  at  home,  it  being  very  difficult  to  walk  with  them,  whence, 
one  being  asked  how  he  liked  the  Venetian  dames,  re}'lied  tliey 
were  iiuzzo  ca7'7ie,  viczzo  Icyjw  (haK  Hesli  and  half  wood),  and  ho 
would  have  none  of  them.  The  truth  is,  their  garb  is  very  odd, 
as  seeming  always  in  maaqnerade;  .  .  .  they  wear  vexy  long 
crisp  hair  of  several  streaks  and  colofUB^  which  they  make  bo 
hy  a  wash,  disheveUing  it  on  the  brims  of  a  broad  hat  that  has  no 
crown,  but  a  hole  to  put  out  their  heads  by;  they  dry  them 
[their  locks]  in  the  sun,  as  one  may  see  tiiem  at  their  windows. 
In  their  tire  they  set  silk  flowers  and  sparkling  stones,  their 
petticoats  coming  from  their  very  arm-pits,  so  that  they  are  near 
three  quarters  and  a  half  apron ;  their  sleeves  are  made  exceed- 
ing wide,  under  which  their  shift-sleeves  as  wide,  and  eouimouly 
tucked  up  to  the  shoulder,  showing  their  uaked  arms,  through 
&]ae  sleeves  of  tifiany,  girt  with  a  bracelet  or  two,  with  knots  of 
points  richly  tagged  about  their  shonlders  and  other  places  of  their 
body,  which  they  usually  cover  with  a  kind  of  yellow  veil  of  lawn 
vezy  tiansparent."  The  diarist  proceeds  to  mention  that  the 
courtesans  and  citizens  did  not  wear  the  h^  shoes,  and  covered 
themselves  with  a  long  taffeta  veil,  out  of  which  they  cast  glances 
at  passers-by  ;  but  he  presently  discriminates  between  the  women 
of  pleiisure  and  the  ciUadiiumsM  by  informing  us  that  the  former 
went  unveiled. 

iSir  Andrew  Jialfour,  a  Scottish  physician  who  visited  Venice 
about  ICC 8,'  arrived  there  by  water  from  Bologua  iu  a  vessel 
which  made  the  voyage  twice  a  week.  He  was  advised  to  go  to 
the  English  Ckmsul  for  advice  as  to  lodgings.  At  that  time 
Giles  Jones  filled  the  position,  and  entertained  lodgers,  Balfour 
>  LHUnwmmioaWHmd,  1700. 
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tells  U8,  himself,  and  he  apealca  of  him  as  an  honest  feUow,  who 
sent  his  pnrebases  on  to  London.  Balfottr  considered  three  or 
four  weeks  not  too  long  to  enable  one  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  place.  Speaking  of  Mtunauv  he  observes :  "  They  have  like- 
wars  a  fTTcat  All  of  wJiitening  wax,  which  is  observed  to  succeed 
better  in  this  island  than  any  other  place  in  or  about  the  City." 
And  he  pre5?ently  adds :  "  It  will  be  worth  your  while  to  visit 
the  Booksellers'  Shops,  for  besides  many  curious  books,  that  you 
may  light  upon  here,  and  particularly  of  Botany,  you  may  like- 
ways  find  yerie  many  books,  that  are  prohibited  in  other  places 
of  Italy."  The  writer  was  pleased  to  meet  with  the  brother  of  a 
botanical  anthority,  who  had  published  an  aoooont  of  certain 
natural  objects  fimnd  in  the  lidi  of  Venice  in  1631»  and  who 
shewed  him  some  interesting  copper  plates  of  them.  He  says : 
"  There  are  many  Virtuosi  in  the  City,  that  have  great  coUeotions 
of  fine  things  which  you  may  be  pleased  to  inquire  after  and 

oaa" 

There  was  uo  cessation  of  visits  of  illustrious  personages  so 
long  a8  the  Republic  lasted.  Nor  was  there  much  abatement 
of  extrav^ance.  In  1769  the  Republic  had  notice  from  the 
Cavaliere  Trono,  Su})erinteudent  of  the  Government  posts^  that 
the  Emperor  Joseph  IL,  after  visiting  Florence,  Mantu%  Turin»  and 
Milan,  proposed  to  come  to  Venice  in  strict  incognito  under  the 
title  of  the  Graf  von  Falkenstein.  His  Majesty  arrived  on  the 
22nd  July  about  midnight  with  a  very  small  retinue,  and  was 
taken  by  Trono,  whom  the  Signory  had  selected  to  attend  upon 
him  during  his  sojourn,  to  the  "  ^¥^lite  Lion  "  at  SS.  Apostoli  on 
the  Grand  Canal.  The  lateness  of  the  arrival  did  not  prevent 
him  from  going  to  the  Opera  at  the  San  Benedetto  Theatre  whore 
he  paid  his  respects  to  the  great  ladies  in  their  boxes,  and  had 
his  visits  returned.  The  next  day  he  visited  all  the  objects  of 
interest,  especially  the  Arsenal,  bat  declined  all  publicity  and 
state,  and  excused  himself  to  tiie  Senate,  through  Trono,  for  not 
attending  the  festivities  and  diveimons  which  had  been  prepared 
in  his  honour,  observing  that  he  did  not  care  for  such  matters, 
and  during  all  his  travels  as  a  young  man  he  had  followed  the 
same  principle.  The  Cavaliere,  however,  prevailed  on  his 
Majesty  to  go  to  a  com^ermzicne  at  the  Casa  Kezsonico,^  it  being 
*  The  oud  of  invitatfam  wm  m  follows  :— 

*'Itflats  •TT«fttt»  V.E.  flgli  e  oontorte  p«r  parte  degli  eooellentiHtmi  Sairfi, 

cassiere  attoak  uscito,  che  ndla  .s<>ra  di  iimrtedi,  siirii.  H  2S  luglio  allc  ore  21,  vi 
Mra  tma  publica  coovenuione  ia  di  Bezzonico  a  cui  resta  auppUcata  d'  uitorveQire. 
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understootl  that  it  had  not  been  arranjjed  on  his  account,  and 
that  he  was  not  to  he  received  with  the  slightest  ceremony. 
There  were  one  hundi'  1  and  twenty  ladies  there  splendidly 
dressed  nnd  blazing  wiLh  jt  wels,  and  upward  of  six  hundi-ed 
patricians.  The  Emperor  arrived  when  the  iuubIc  had  already 
commenced,  and  entered  unnoticed  without  torcfabeazeiB  and 
footmen,  attmded  only  by  his  nuyor-doma  He  was  piesent  at  a 
sitting  of  the  Great  Council*  and  insisted  on  occupying  one  o£  the 
ordinary  benches  set  apart  for  stiangeis,  where  the  Cavaliere 
Mooougo  explained  to  him  the  course  of  procedure;  and  the 
Emperor  subsequently  heard  a  cause  before  the  Quarantia,  and, 
although  he  considered  all  existing  judicial  systems  liable  to  a 
charge  of  inconvenience,  he  pronounced  the  Venetian  forms  the 
purest  and  moat  conducive  to  equitable  results,  which  he  had 
seen.  He  conversed  with  Trono  upon  the  objects  and  benefits  of 
couunerce,  of  the  inevitable  tendency  of  l^owers  to  commit  acts, 
or  adopt  measures,  prejudidal  or  obnoxious  to  their  neighbours, 
but  that  such  things  ought  not  to  produce  a  breach  of  fiiendlj 
rdatioos;  and  to  the  procurator,  touching  on  Trieste,  and 
mentioning  that  others,  who  had  studied  oommeroial  questions 
more  than  himself,  had  remarked  that  millions  might  be  spent  in 
that  City  without  any  adequate  fruit,  his  Majesty  replied  that 
that  might  be  so,  but  that  he  intended  to  go  there,  and  Judge 
with  his  own  eyes  what  the  real  facts  were. 

His  Majesty  left  Venice  after  the  conversazione  on  the  night 
of  the  25th  July,  full  uf  admiration  of  all  that  he  liad  seen. 
Trono  informed  the  Senate  that  Joseph  spoke  German,  French, 
Italian,  liitin,  and  a  little  Hungarian.  He  gave  him  a  very  high 
chaiacter.  The  Emperor  was  again  at  Venice  in  1775,  and 
was  then  accompanied  by  the  Archdukes  Leopold,  Maximilian, 
and  Ferdinand.  The  whole  party  was  in  strict  incognito, 
and  they  remained  eight  days,  witnessing  the  Sensa  and  the 
Eegatta. 

This  certainly  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  experiences  of 
the  kind,  and  the  city  had  never  been  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  a  guest  so  exalted  in  rank  and  so  unassuming  in  demeanour. 
The  Venetians  must  have  regarded  iiis  Majesty  with  speculative 
wonder  as  a  type  totally  distinct  from  those  to  whom  they  had 
been  immemcnrially  aoenstomed:  perhaps  as  one  meeting  half- 

Souo  inviteti  li  qd.  hh.  in  vesta  nera,  e  le  eooell.  dame  in  andrien  nero  con  ceidiio 
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way  the  new  demoemtio  spirit  to  which  Veoke  iteelf  was  not  by 

any  means  a  stmnger  toward  the  last. 

The  preparations  for  the  imperial  visitor,  in  addition  to  fire- 
works, illuminations,  and  a  rej^tta,  included  an  artificial  lake  in 
front  of  the  Piazzetta,  set  ofi'  with  fmit-trees  to  re})reHent  the 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides ;  and  on  tliis  sheet  of  water  tisliermen 
diessed  aa  tritons  pUed  thdr  crafty  and  went  tlirongh  all  the  liwiiis 
of  their  pursnit  by  torchlight 

A  very  different  person  from  Joseph  II.,  William  Beckford  of 
FonthiU,  author  of  Vaikek,  speaking  of  the  appearance  of  the 
atreetfi  in  1780,  mentions  tlic  unusual  number  of  Orientals  and 
the  poly^^lut  convmation  heard  by  him :  here  some  talking  in  a 
Slav  dialect,  there  some  in  a  Greek  argot  or  jargon.  If  the 
Church  of  Saint  Mark,  he  says,  had  been  tho  Tower  of  Babel,  and 
the  square  in  front  of  it  the  principal  street  of  that  city,  the 
confusion  of  tongues  could  not  have  been  greater.  The  numerous 
Jews,  botii  Italian  and  Levantine,  in  their  gabardines  and  red 
hats  or  yellow  turbans,  oontribntad  to  render  the  scene  more 
impressive  and  dramatic.   How  many  Shylocks  were  there  7 

There  was  scarcely  any  intermption  of  this  sort  of  incident, 
or  limit  to  the  variety  of  guest,  who  souj^t  in  these  late  days  the 
hospitality  of  Venice,  and  found  it  not  less  generous  and  thought- 
ful than  in  times  o(  infinitely  greater  prospeiity  and  power.  In 
1782  and  the  succeeding  year  came  his  Holiness  Pius  VI.,  the 
Grand  Duke  Vnv.\  of  Russia  and  his  wife  travelling  h'^  "  Tonti 
del  Nord,"  and  UusUivns  ITT.  of  Sweden,  who  adopted  the  in- 
cognito of  Count  of  Huga.  All  were  received  with  splendour 
and  politeness.  For  the  poutilT  there  were  religious  ceremonies 
and  a  spedal  cantata,  written  by  Gasparo  Gozzi,  with  mnsk  by 
Buranello;  and  Plus  visited  all  the  public  huilditigs  and  the 
Arsenal  The  shows  prepared  in  honour  of  the  Bussiaa  meognUi 
neoeesitated  a  temporary  enlargement  of  the  Piaiaetta ;  and  ^e 
crowd  of  spectators  is  described  as  enormous.  Yet,  to  the  infinite 
astonishment  of  the  Grand  Duke,  perfect  order  was  preserved  by 
the  head  of  the  police  in  his  red  robe,  assisted  by  five  itsdrri  of 
the  Council  of  Ten ;  and  he  exclaimed,  "  Voila  leflet  du  sage 
gouveruenieut  de  la  liepublique !  Ce  peuple  est  une  faraille." 
Russian  acquaintance  with  western  affairs  had  improved,  since  a 
Duke  of  Muscovy  imagined  thai  Venice  was  a  province  of  the 
Apostolic  See. 

Still  another  class  of  witness  is  the  Spanish  Abbot  Juan 
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Andrea,  who  travelled  lu  Ituly  in  1780,  and  took  Venice  iu 
way.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  bookuiau,  and  he  wati  struck 
by  tbe  laige  number  of  bookpeUen  in  the  place  in  GompanBoai 
with  Borne,  Naples,  or  any  other  Italian  city,  and  such  com- 
modities, acoording  to  him,  were  ezpoeed  for  sale  not  only  in 
regular  shops,  but  on  stalls  and  benches,  by  those  who  lived  by 
dealing  iu  nutliing  else. 

One  uf  the  last  guests  of  distinction  seems  to  have  been  the 
Comte  il'Aitois,  subsequently  known  as  Louis  XVIII.,  who  pre- 
sented himgelf  here  in  1791  on  behalf  of  the  Koyalisi  cause  iu 
France,  and  was  received  with  royal  honours  as  the  progress  of 
the  Freneli  revohiLiontiry  movement  was  still  uncertain,  aud  the 
king  btill  reigned ;  and  shortly  after  the  Queen  of  Naples  aud  the 
Emperor  Leopdd  anivud  on  a  similar  ndssion.  The  object 
appears  in  both  cases  to  have  been  to  obtain  the  Mendly 
nentrality  and  advice  of  Venice  rather  than  an  active  support* 
although  the  naval  exploits  of  one  <tf  its  naval  commanders  at 
this  juncture  in  A&ica  against  the  corsairs  of  Tunis  and  Algiers 
may  have  led  some  of  the  Continental  Powers  to  exaggerate  the 
belligerent  resources  of  the  Signory.  These  two  episodes  were 
quickly  succeeded  by  the  lull  of  the  French  Bourl»ons :  and  when 
we  next  hear  of  the  (Jouile  d'Aitois  lie  lias  been  desired  by  the 
Government  to  quit  the  Venetiau  territories,  where  he  had  token 
up  his  residence. 

The  drawbg-room  or  sutoi  bad  its  history  and  development, 
if  it  had  been  practicable  to  trace  with  any  amount  of  consecutive 
precision  the  gradual  stages  through  which  it  passed,  till  it  as- 
sumed the  form  which  it  is  described  as  wearing  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  correspondents,  diaiuts,  and  playwri^llts.  The  peculiar 
rigour  of  the  official  system  survived  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
close  of  the  IJepulilic  :  but  even  at  Venice  the  tribunals,  more 
especially  the  Senate,  grew  at  last  more  pliant  to  those  inHuences, 
which  are  mixed  products  of  tlie  drawing-room,  the  theatre,  and 
the  iashionable  promenade  or  the  ridotto.  As  the  corruption  of 
manners  tended  to  increase,  there  were  cases  where  important^ 
political  preferment  was  decided  by  the  wife  of  some  statesman, 
more  ambitious,  mora  indomitable,  perhaps  more  attractive,  than 
himself.  Maria  Quirini-Corraro  desired  in  1766  to  obtain  for 
her  husband,  then  filling  one  of  the  embassies,  the  post  of  Bailo 
of  Constantinople,  and  at  first  failed  ;  but  the  Signora  canvassed 
everybody  likely  to  be  of  service,  exhausted  all  expedients,  even 
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proomed  a  private  interview  with  the  Doge,  and  tiltiiDately  gained 
her  point  at  all  risks.  Tliere  were  aeveral  othen  eqi^Iiy  cele- 
brated and  equally  intrepid  in  the  pursuit  of  their  aims.  But 
partly  owing  to  the  rare  pereonal  capacity  of  her  hti  - 1  and  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  his  own  extraordinary  predominance  in 
the  last  days,  Caterina  Giacoblja  Dolfin-Trono  or  Tron  acquired  a 
social  position  and  iutlueuce  probably  unsuipaSHed.  The  pro- 
OQiator  Tron,  &om  his  spedal  pramiimnce  and  his  eeleetion  to 
diachafge  any  ftmction  where  unusual  taot  and  dexterity  were 
needful,  bad  received  the  popular  sobriquet  of  d  Pero»  {il  padrone) 
or  the  goTemor.  He  descended  from  a  fiunily  which  had  given 
one  Doge  to  the  Kcpublic  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  which  had 
populariaed  itself  by  its  munificence ;  and  the  salon  of  hia  beautiful 
and  imperious  wife  was  the  fiivourite  resort  of  all  who  aspired  to  V)e 
in  the  inner  circle,  who  had  a  ta'^t*-  for  hearing  or  talking  scandal, 
or  who  liad  a  smt  before  the  councils  or  the  courts.  La  Trana  was 
in  her  time  the  central  ligure  of  the  mast  distinguished,  the  most 
influential,  and  the  most  brilliant  society  in  Venice — the  Venice 
of  Goad  and  Gk>ldoni,  of  feverish  gaiety  and  ubiquitous  intrigue,  of 
the  masquerade  and  the  card«table ;  and  aooording  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  her  which  have  descended  to  us  she  must  have  been  a 
bi^y  CEMcinating  woman.^  But  she  had  two  faults,  and  they 
were  a  daring  and  insolent  indiscretion  and  a  want  of  self- 
command.  She  committed  herself  both  by  what  she  said  and 
what  she  did  ;  she  sometimes  lost  her  temper,  and  ."ho  sometimes 
left  room  for  untavouraltlf  friticism.  One  of  her  retorts  is 
preserved.  When  s(;me  one  8aid,  "  La  Trona  vendeva  il  palco 
piu  caro  dela  per.sona,"  the  lady  rejoined,  "  Gave  razon,  perche 
questa  al  caso  lo  dono."  Her  connection  with  the  Gratarol  aftair, 
however,  was  the  most  serious  blow  to  her  prestige,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  immediately  instrumental  in  excluding  her 
husband  from  the  Dcgeship,  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in  1779. 
Pier  Antonio  Gtatarol,  Secretary  to  the  Senate,  was  compelled  to 
quit  his  office  and  bis  COUntty,  and  ascribed  liin  disgrace  to  the 
machinations  of  La  Trona;  and  in  his  Ajwiogif^  printed  in 
I77l>,  he  has  drawn  the  character  of  the  "Venetian  princes.«t " 
witii  a  pen  di]>ped  in  rrall,  and  at  the  same  time  insinuated  that 
she  employed  the  Senate  a.s  a  medium  for  publishing  her  decrees, 

1  *'  IVapr^  le  jiortrait  (\iw  nam  en  &  laiss^  nn  <le  scs  adoratoura,  elle  avait  Ics 
chevenx  bloods,  le  front  serein,  les  yeux  d'ozur,  la  bouche  do  roaes,  la  gorgo  opalcate 
«t  d'une  blancheur  de  naige,  1m  mains  et  \m  pi«d»  tr^petits." — ^Molmenti,  p.  4S8. 

»  Ibid.  p.  487. 
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The  sumptuary  laws  which  were  promulgated  as  early  as  the 
opening  years  of  the  fourteenth  contury,  in  onler  to  reBtraiu 
extravagant  expenditure  on  dress,  personal  oriiaiiients.  and  house- 
luild  living,  usually  date  from  some  political  crisis,  when  the 
Goveiament  discovered  tiiat  the  resources  demanded  for  public 
objects  were  squandered  on  luxury  and  ostentation.  Practically 
the  obsenranoe  of  statutory  precepts  was  never  in  this  respect 
very  rigidly  enforced.  On  the  day  after  the  iseoe  of  one  of  these 
edicts,  so  to  speak,  a  magnifioent  oeremony  or  pageant  neoeasitBted  a 
revival  of  the  old  splendoor  and  profusion ;  and  where  not  a  eon- 
stitutional,  but  a  social  prinoi^  was  involved,  the  authorities  were 
singularly  lenient.  Vast  sums  of  money,  no  doubt,  were  wasted; 
but  the  community  at  large  was  entertained  and  propitiated. 

The  wars  with  Genoa  (1353-55)  and  Hungary  (1356-58) 
had  Buperinduced  a  scarcity  of  money  and  a  deameas  of  prices ; 
and  the  times  were  pronounced  to  be  bad.  Yet  this  distress 
was  insufficient  to  check  the  progress  of  luxury  among  the 
higher  olnseos,  who  were  leas  sensible  of  the  pressure;  and  it 
was  thouj^t  neoessary  in  1360  to  impose  restnints  on  this 
oostly  tendency.  The  measure,  which  had  been  preceded  by  one 
of  a  similar  character  in  1334,^  was  the  third  known  step 
which  the  Senate  had  actually  taken  in  that  direction ;  for  in 
1299  an  ordinance  appeared  in  the  wake  of  the  Genoese  troubles 
to  repress  extravagance.  Tlie  effect  of  the  new  legislation  '■ 
(May  21)  was  to  limit  the  amount  of  marriage  presents,  to  keep 
within  more  moderate  bounds  the  taste  for  jewellery  and  the 
extravagant  love  of  personal  decoration,  and  to  forbid  parents  to 
take  their  sons  and  daughters  of  tender  age  to  parties  and 
wedding^uppers,  where  the  ymog  ladies  more  especially  imbibed 
precocious  notions  respecting  pearl-eanrii^  and  jewelled  head- 
dresses. Spinsters  were  not  unreasonably  asked  to  restrict 
themselves  to  thirfy  pounds*  worth  of  ornaments;  and  they 
received  an  encouragement  to  marry  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
by  the  privilege  which  they  thus  acquired  of  more  than  doubling 
their  stock.  From  these  provisions  the  Doge,  the  Dogaressa,  and 
the  ducal  family,  were  expressly  exempted  ;  and  their  operation 
extended  neither  to  esquires,  judges,  nor  medical  practitioners, 
who  were  permitted  to  dress  themselves  as  they  pleased.^ 

'  RoiiKinin,  iii.  347.  -  Ibid.  iii.  Dcn-tunmti. 

^  "  Item  Uoet  cuilibet  mUiti,  judici,  vel  medioo  oonventeto  poaae  porter*  qaio> 
^vid  voliMriBt  in      pmoaii  propriia." 
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Kowher^  indeed,  were  xegiiladcnks  laid  down  for  the  govern- 
ment  of  society  outside  the  Exr  utivc  with  more  minute  precision, 
and  more  audaciously  disregarded.  As  lar  bock  as  the  fourteenth 
century  entertainments  involving  late  hours  and  the  presence  of 
women,  unless  they  were  relatives,  were  prohibited  from  the 
month  of  September  till  the  last  day  of  the  carnival,  and  no  one 
was  to  be  permitted  to  keep  liis  doors  open  to  guests  of  either 
sex,  from  Michaelmas  till  the  commencement  of  Lent,  after  the 
third  evening  belL  In  1450  the  anthoritiee  conceived  the  notion 
of  limiting  private  dinners  or  suppers  to  half  a  ducat  a  head ;  and 
they  eanied  their  paternal  interposition  to  the  extent  of  proscrib- 
ing the  qnalitf  or  extent  of  table-linen,  gold  and  silver  plate, 
and  other  aceesaories  to  be  dispbyed  on  iiBstive  or  ceremonial 
occasions 

These  injunctions  were  almost  uniformly  inoperative,  and  the 
State  itself  was  the  greatest  oflender,  and  set  the  worst  example. 
When  Beatrice,  Duchess  of  Milan,  came  to  Venice  in  i-iiJ  there 
was  a  grand  reception  at  the  Palace,  with  music  and  uu  iiilinite 
niuuber  of  torches ;  and  the  guest  of  the  day  describes  in  a  letter 
how  there  were  SOO  objects  in  {^tniugar  and  fine  drinking- 
glasses,  the  tables  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  hall.  The 
display  of  costly  subtleties  in  sugar  became  a  ikvourite  and 
constant  feature  at  these  princely  celebrations.  When  Henry  IIL 
of  France  was  similarly  feted  in  1574,  all  the  appointments  of 
the  table  were  formed  of  sugar,  and  when  the  king  proceeded  to 
take  up  his  napkin  it  broke  in  his  hands.  The  dish  placed  in  front 
of  his  Majesty  represented  a  queen  seated  on  two  tigers,  of  which 
the  breasts  presented  the  arms  of  France  and  Poland  ;  to  the  rit^ht 
of  the  royal  table  there  were  two  lions  with  hgures  uf  i  alias  and 
Justice,  and  to  the  left  figures  of  Saint  Mark  and  of  David. 

The  provincial  governors  and  proveditors  lay  under  the  same 
nominal  disabilities  as  those  at  home  with  penal  provisions  for  dis- 
obedience, and  not  improbably  the  letter  of  the  law  was  similarly 
set  at  defiance.  Nor  were  the  official  ordinances  respecting 
personal  attire  and  ornament  more  practically  successful  Decrees 
were  periodically  launched  i^ainst  the  unseemly  and  extravagant 
excess  in  clothes  and  in  jewellery,  and  the  abomination  in  t!ie 
sight  of  God  proclaimed  ;  yet  the  alleged  abuses  and  contempt  of 
heaven  remained  in  full  vigour.  The  fashions  might  change ;  but 
whether  they  were  Oriental  or  French,  or  Italian  or  Spauish,  or 
even  Ei^lish,  they  were  always  splendid,  always  ruinously  costly. 
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It  was  not  only  so  lu  re,  but  after  a  time  at  Milan  and  at 
Florence ;  and  even  Djinte  lived  to  behold  and  rcfjret  the  dis- 
appearance in  the  Tuscaa  capital  of  the  cbaate  and  simple  manners 
familiar  to  liitn  in  his  yonth. 

It  IB  almost  amuaiug  to  scan  some  of  ttie  draaticaUy  worded 
ordinances  of  the  Senate  respecting  ladies'  dress  and  ladies'  pre- 
posteroua  extnTaganee  in  changing,  at  short  intervals,  the  fiwhion, 
and  inourring  enormous  expense  at  thdr  milliners'  or  moHM, 
One  of  1504,  just  befors  Gamhrai,  enters  into  all  sorts  of 
particulars,  and  probably  received  as  much  attention  as  its 
predecessors  iwd  those  which  came  after.  But  one  cannot  for- 
bear to  speculate,  who  sat  down  at  the  conncil-table  to  formulate 
such  libels  on  the  fair  f i  x  mid  how  it  went  with  him,  it  he  was 
known,  when  he  next  np]  ai  ed  in  any  of  the  drawing-rooms. 

In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  the  ladies  here  appear  to  have 
copied  the  French  modes ;  and  au  eyewitness  tells  us  that  when 
Madame  du  PlsBsis  Beeanqon  was  at  Venioe  about  1670,  "  they 
most  industriously  imitated  her  in  aU  the  fishions  she  brought 
with  her  out  of  France." '  Late  in  the  next  oentuiy  an  instance 
occurs,  where  a  Venetian  diplomatist  at  Borne  in  August.  1796, 
sends  a  lady  a  gown,  of  very  inconsiderable  value,  he  confessed, 
and  merely  wool,  but  made  in  the  prevailing  style,  and,  he  thinks, 
with  some  taste.  The  recipient  is  to  bear  in  niin-l  tlvit  the  dress 
should  lie  worn,  a.s  he  is  informed,  a  little  over  liie  bosom,  the 
sleeves  gathered  up  to  the  shoulder  with  riband,  and  ihe  bo<iice 
fixed  with  pins  over  the  little  white  iavuuiii,  says  he,  wliich  you 
will  see — a  costume  which  will  suit  either  town  or  country,  and 
serve  both  for  ceremony  or  evexy-day  use.*  This  pretty  Uttle 
attention  from  the  representative  of  the.  most  Serene  Republic  at 
the  Court  of  the  Vatican  to  his  sweet  friend  Oaterioa  Comaro 
was,  no  doubts  just  at  that  moment  the  top  of  the  fiuhion  in  the 
Eternal  City. 

Venetian  householders  of  the  higher  class,  as  time  proceeded, 

and  luxury  increased,  did  not  concern  themselves  with  domestic 
details ;  and  both  the  master  and  mistress  of  an  ari«;t<x'mtic 
establishment  were  accustomed  to  engjige  a  sujishro,  who  had  his 
analogue  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  l)ut  was,  and  is,  only  imperfectly 
represented  ebewhere  by  such  officers  as  stewards,  treasurers,  and 
bailiirs.    He  was  a  kind  of  fisctotum.    He  transacted  all  kinds 

'  Sieur  de  la  Haye,  Policy  and  Oovemment  of  Uu  Fmetians,  translated  into 
Kq^ish,  1S71,  p.  S8.  '  Molmeati,  La     privie,  p.  4Sft. 
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of  business  for  his  employers,  acted  as  an  escort  for  the  lady 
or  ladies  of  the  palazzo.  and  settled  accounts.  Sometimes  the 
Signore  and  his  consort  had  indopoiideiit  functionaries;  it  was  a 
question  of  means  and  tastes.  But  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how 
mischief  and  disaster  might  accrue  from  this  anomalous  relation- 
ship, where  ihe  sigisbeo  presented  himself  at  an  early  hour,  was 
at  liberty  to  proceed  to  the  lady's  private  apartment,  sat  chatting 
at  the  bedside,  asajsted  her  in  completing  her  toilette,  took 
chocolate  with  her,  accompanied  her  to  her  place  of  worship,  and, 
later  on,  to  the  theatre  or  the  promenade,  and  relieved  her,  in 
short,  of  all  tronbla  He  even  oiganised  tiie  dinner  parties  and 
soir^,  and  if  his  mistress  was  invited  to  another  house  he  was 
her  chapoon.  The  sigisbeo  was  thus  something  between  a  major- 
domo  and  a  gentleman-in-waitinp;.  but  of  a  type  which  only 
Itahan  manners  and  ideas  were  capable  of  regarding  with 
tolerance,  although  we  discem  an  approach  to  the  same  sort  of 
cavalieres<|ue  trallantry  at  the  courts  of  Charles  1 1,  and  T^iuis  XIV. 

Among  the  mu^i  distinguished  houses  the  selection  of  the 
sigisbeo  was  a  task  of  ditiiculty,  thought  to  demand  careftd 
consideration.  A  not  too  fastidknis  abbd  frequently  accepted 
the  post ;  and  the  hyoname  of  abbatino  wss  coined  to  describe 
this  equivocal  type  of  eodesiasfeic.  In  fbnner  days  a  noted 
beauty  passed  through  the  streets,  veiled  or  masked,  attended  by 
sevend  male  admirers  or  eeiwduri  tervenii,  to  two  of  whom  she 
gave  an  arm  to  support  her  in  her  clogs,  while  tlie  others  carried 
her  fan  or  her  cloak.    All  this  belongs  to  the  past. 

The  sigisbeo,  who  was  by  no  means  an  exclusively  Venetian 
institution,  may  he  taken  to  have  gradually  developed  from  the 
vuuatro  di  cctsa,  of  whom  we  hear  at  a  comparatively  early  period, 
when  manners  had  not  yet  aoquired  so  lax  a  tone,  and  when 
establishmente  of  a  certain  rank  already  found  it  convenient  to 
allow  the  management  of  household  details  to  devolve  on  such 
an  offidaL  In  the  opening  yeats  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
casually  transpires  from  a  political  correspondence  that  Signore 
Francesco  Vercellini  of  Venice  had  been  acting  in  this  capacity 
at  the  Casa  Barbarigo,  and  that  he  8ul)sequontly  entered  the 
Ber\'ice  of  the  K'lrl  and  CounUisa  of  Arundel,  who  had  residences 
at  tiiat  lime  both  at  Venice  and  in  the  country.  A  notary  of 
the  Chancery,  writing  to  the  Council  of  Ten  at  the  end  of  April 
1622,  stdtea  that  he  hud  been  actj[uaiiited  with  Vercellini  ten 
years.    He  was  apparently  an  ordinary  steward. 
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The  Sieur  de  la  Haye  speaks  of  the  gallantries  of  the  ladies 
In  cborcfa,  where  on  eaitite'  days  tih^  fraat  under  pretenoe  of 
public  prayer,  and  letiinied  the  c^ces  of  the  young  gentlemen 
behind  the  pillaza.  De  la  Haye  served  the  Bepnblic  in  a 
militaiy  capacity,  and  hie  account  belongs  to  the  second  half  at 
the  sev^teenth  century.  But  this  licence  in  church  was  by  no 
means  of  recent  origin  or  an  exclusive  characteristic  of  later  and 
more  comipt  Ttmnn*:-!-.'?,  for  in  the  official  records  of  the  fourteenth 
century  occur  nuinerous  convictions  for  indecent  assaults  ou 
ladies  and  their  female  attendants.  A  trace  of  such  libertinism 
is  visible  in  the  incident  which  brought  to  pass  the  Faliero 
tragedy  in  1355,  the  obscurity  of  which  is  partly  owing  to  the 
loss  of  the  legistexa  fbr  the  yean  1365-67. 

At  that  date  the  precision  of  the  gondolier  was  as  noted  as 
it  is  at  the  present  day,  and  he  was  also  equaUy  a  party  to 
intrigue.  De  la  Haye  testifies  to  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
thrsaded  his  way  through  such  an  infinite  number  of  boats,  as 
well  as  the  unerring  manner  in  which  he  would  follow  a  gondola, 
containing  a  lady,  whom  hia  own  frr:L''ht  was  desirous  of  keeping 
in  sight.  In  1646,  when  Kvelyu  and  his  fiieuds  were  escortmg 
a  lady  home  after  supper,  they  heard  shots  from  two  carbines, 
just  as  they  approtu^hed  the  landiug-stairs,  and  these  had  been 
fired  at  them  by  men  in  another  gondola,  where  a  nobleman  and 
his  mistress  were  entertaining  each  other,  and  did  not  wish  to  be 
disturbed  or  reeonnoitred. 

Oaaoto  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  splendid  pageant  of  the  F^te- 
Dieu  on  the  Piazza  in  1498,  and  can  scarcely  find  words  to 
desctibe  the  doth-of-gold  and  velvet  costmnes,  the  richness  of  the 
decorations,  the  profusion  of  flowers  and  vrnx  tapers,  the  prodi- 
gality of  colour;  an  ]  this  scene  survives  f  )r  us  all  tO*day  in  the 
well-known  painting  in  the  Venetian  Academy. 

This  observant  traveller  continues  to  give  an  account  of  the 
life  of  the  period.  He  tells  us  that  the  elderly  ladies  and  the 
young  matrons  used  in  his  time  to.wslk  abroad  closely  veiled, 
but  that  the  unmarried  women  were,  on  the  oontrsiy,  liberal 
rather  to  excess  in  the  display  of  their  ehaims,  and  painted  a 
good  deal  Perhaps  the  latter  practioe  was  followed  to  hide 
their  bad  complexions,  which  it  was  the  opinion  of  a  contem- 
porary of  Oasola»  Maiino  Sanudo  the  youngs/  that  they  spoiled 

1  Sdifieatiam  tbUa  eitta  di  Plmaia  (Cioogu  MSS.  920),  quoted  If  BomuiB, 
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bj  iheir  artificial  way  of  living.  C^uBola  himself  obeerves :  "  The 
women  of  Venioe  do  their  utmost,  particularly  the  best-lookiog, 
to  shew  their  bosoms,  that  is  to  say,  the  neck  aiid  shoulders,  in 
60  much  that,  when  you  view  theui,  you  become  astonished  that 
their  clothes  do  not  fall  from  their  backs.  Those  who  can  afford 
it,  and  even  those  who  cannot,  are  very  finely  set  out  in  robes, 
and  have  nmeh  jewellery,  with  pearls,  rubies,  aud  diamonds 
round  their  necks  and  on  their  fingers.  The  ladira  who  do  not 
poeeeea  these  things  will  bonow  them;  and  they  neglect  no 
artifice  to  improve  their  appeanmce."  The^  employed,  it  seems, 
a  pigment  to  impart  to  their  bosoms  a  natnial  tint. 

The  first  explicit  reference  to  the  haberdasher  in  Ix>ndon  is 
under  1311,*  and  under  1378  we  are  supplied  with  the  contents 
of  the  shop  of  one  who  had  relinquished  business.  It  does  not 
ostensibly  include  any  itei^^  of  Venetian  origin  ;  a  counterpart 
illustrative  of  a  similar  depot  in  the  Republic  is  mucli  to  be 
desired.  From  the  appropriation  of  the  term  Millimr  to  the 
city  of  Milau  it  has  beeu  inferred  that  that  place  was  in  ancient 
times  an  important  centre  of  the  trade.  In  England  the  businera 
was  known  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  haberdasher  or  deslw  in  small  wares ;  bnt  in 
the  sirteenth  we  occasionally  meet  with  the  milliner  as  an 
independent  trader  of  considerable  importance.  Ymioe  must 
have  been  famished  with  keepers  of  such  empocia  as  soon  as  any 
European  capital.  But  while  there  is  for  our  use  and  edification 
80  exttjnsive  an  assemblage  of  works  of  art,  sliewing  tlie  modes 
in  which  the  Venetians  of  l)oth  sexes  attired  tlieir  persons,  history 
has  failed  to  transmit  the  names  of  their  tailors,  their  dres."- 
makers,  their  coiHeui-s,  and  their  iiatters,  as  much  as  it  has  those 
of  theii'  great  masters  in  cookery,  pastry,  and  sweetmeats,  in 
which  the  world  never  beheld  such  triumphs. 

Gloves  had  been  introduced  into  France  at  a  period  of  high 
antiquity,  and  were  in  use  in  that  kingdom  in  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  oentiuy  (814).  Johannes  de  Garlandia  in  his 
Dirlwnary  (thirteenth  century)  speaks  of  the  glovers  of  Fans  as 
cheating  the  scholars  by  selling  them  gloves  of  inferior  material. 
He  describes  them  as  of  lamb-skin,  fux-fur,  mid  rabbit-skin;  and 
he  refei^  to  leathern  mittens."-  To  the  diit-ks  this  article  of 
apparel  was  familiar  at  a  prior  epoch,  it  being  extremely  probable 

*  Hozlitt's  Zivert/  rf>nf.?w???>.t.  p.  116. 

«  Wright'*  Vocabolarits,  lb67,  p.  124. 
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that  thoir  kuowled<:e  of  it  had  been  transmitted  to  them  through 
the  llomans  troin  the  uncicTit  Athenians  ;  ami  it  tlierefore  Rpoms 
perfectly  irmtional  to  8uppo.se  tiiat  the  1  Republic,  which  traded 
with  hoth  countries  at  h'ust  so  far  Imck  a.s  the  Oarolingian  era, 
aud  which  had  already  become  the  great  vehicle  oi  coiumunication 
between,  the  eastern  and  western  worlds,  was  otherwise  than 
ooBverBBiit  with  an  usege,  which  abe  was  perhapi  the  fiiat  to 
introduoe  to  the  latter.  Political  ciicumstanoes  were  about  that 
time  fortuitomly  inatmmental  in  improving  to  a  material  extent 
the  commercial  relationa  of  Venice  with  the  two  leading  European 
Powers  of  tlie  day ;  even  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  himself 
(768-814),  Venetian  fashions  liad  found  their  wny  into  the 
imperial  palace  no  los'^  tluni  into  the  mansion'^  of  tlie  nol>i]i*^y  ; 
and  it  is  so  far  from  iHiing  iikcly  that  the  Veueiiaiia  of  the  ninth 
century  were  strangers  to  the  practice  of  covering  the  hand,  that 
the  probability  rather  is,  that  the  great  anuual  Fair  at  Tavia, 
whidi  was  frequented  almost  exduaively  by  their  tiaden,  fonned 
the  sole  mart  for  the  s^OTea^  which  are  lepieeented  to  have  been 
worn  to  such  a  pitch  d  extravagance  hj  the  subjects  of  Louis  le 
Bebonnaiiel 

The  entertaining  narrative  of  Petms  Damianus  bears,  how- 
ever, the  earliest  allusion  of  an  explicit  nature  to  the  employment 

of  gloves  among  the  Venetians  ;  and  if  the  evidence  just  adduced 
was  not  Ptrnnu'lv  contradictory  of  such  an  l^vpothesis,  it  might 
have  been  suppo  >  I  that  the  fashion  in  question  was  much  rarer 
than  it  is  proved  to  Juive  been  at  that  time  (1071),  and  that  the 
Dogaressa  Selvo  was  guilty  of  innovating  upon  the  manners  of 
the  period  to  an  extent  wUch  aoandaliaed  Damianus. 
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Ifwli  Ptot  Mid  provirioM  Olugactw  of  Coolurry — Lugs  tue  of  oil — Beef  tnd 

veal — Came  and  poultry — Friulan  h&ma — FUh — Wines,  fruit,  and  con- 
fectionery— liqueun — Subtieti«!8  io  augar  for  the  table — Food  of  ttte  luwer 
eliWM  Whetten  and  millet  bread — Shamblw  and  flah^market — War  prices 
of  necessaries  in  1379 — Forks — An  e)!  rrnth  (-en'-irv-  Dogaressa'a  double -pronged 
gold  fork— The  kuife — Evening  amusenicnLs — tianies — Music — Singing — Dan- 
cing—The restorer  of  Music  a  Venetian — Painters — The  benches  in  the  Piazza 
— The  aooial  circle  of  Titian — His  and  other  sam't  pictures  oflered  for  sale  at 
the  Sensa  Pair — I^etro  Aretino — His  intimacy  tdth  all  the  great  folks  of  the 
day — Giorgione  and  his  rrieudti—  Tlio  Bellini — IMbntW  of  TUWW  to  ihUoir* 
•rtiite— Faolo  Veroaeae  and  the  Holy  Office. 

Two  meals  in  the  oourse  of  the  day  ordinarily  saflbsed  then,  as 
at  present  The  first  (jmitiso)  was  originally  taken  at  or  even 
before  noon.  The  other,  a  repast  of  which  the  oharaoter  de- 
pended on  oiieumstanoes  and  tastes,  followed  at  seven  or  eight  in 
the  evwiing,  aooording  to  the  season.  At  the  palaoe  in  ancient 
times  the  pranzo  was  served  in  the  principal  hall,  and  the  Doge 
and  his  ministers,  who  resided  under  the  same  roof,  ate  in  public. 
His  Serenity  usually  supped  in  his  own  apartment  with  his 
private  circle.  Councils  were  held  in  the  forenoon,  and  if  the 
buainess  was  leugtliy  and  urgent,  were  adjourned  at  a  certain 
hour  to  reassemble  "  dopo  pranzo." 

In  cookery  garlic,  onions,  sugar,  and  all  sorts  of  oondiments 
and  spioes  were  need ;  oil  was  an  article  in  universal  demand, 
and  there  were  the  kinds  onployed  for  food  and  for  lighting  or 
heating  purposes;  egge  were  plentiful  enough;  beans,  peas, 
cabbages,  and  other  vegetables  were  well  known ;  and,  after  the 
first  course  of  soup  (grcutso  and  maffro)  and  meat,  fruit,  wine, 
pastiy,  and  confectionery,*  of  the  last  of  which  the  ladies  were 
particular  patronesses,  were  frequently  placed  on  the  tables  of  the 
more  attiuent,  while  at  great  banquets  or  on  public  occaisions 
elaborate  conceits  and  contrivances  in  sugar,  and  bonbons  in  gilt 

1  Sagonunus,  Da  Canale,  Ghinaoo,  etc.,  loci*  tuprd  diatU. 
▼OL.  n  40 
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baskets,  were,  in  the  fifteenth  and  following  centuriefi,  a  fiayonrite 
and  conspicuous  feature.  At  one  entertainment  300  baskets  of 
sweetmeats  were  on  the  tables  at  the  ducal  palace. 

Excellent  l^f  was  procurable ;  but  the  veal  of  Chioggia  was 
renowned,  the  hams  of  Friuli,  and  the  Bolognese  sausage.  AH 
kinds  of  game,  peacooks,  pheaflBntOt  partridges,  hares,  weie  eaten, 
boiled  or  roaated.  Pigeons  and  other  birds  were  common.  The 
Fdteeiae  of  Bovigo  supplied  a  good  store  of  poultry;  and  wiM- 
Ibwl  must  have  long  abounded  in  the  Dogada 

In  fish,  salmon,*  trout,  mackerel,  lampieryrs,  crawfish,  and  eels 
were  among  the  delicacies  known  at  this  time  ;  but,  above  all, 
there  were  the  turbot  eulogised  by  Boccaccio  in  hia  letter  to  the 
Prior  of  SS.  Apostoli  at  Florence,  the  superb  and  too  seductive  red 
mullet,  and  the  fresh  sardine,  designated  the  ortolan  of  the 
Adriatic  Ojsters  and  mussels  were  obtained,  the  former  of  large 
size  and  served  as  made  dishe& 

The  grapes  of  San  Zaooaria  and  of  Oomaoso  in  Chioggia  had 
a  special  reputation.  Large  importations  of  apples  and  cherries 
were  made  ficom  various  parts  of  Lombanj^  and  the  Ifachee, 
and  from  Dalmatia. 

Wheaten  bread,  in  ordinary  times,  was  sol  uncommon  among 
the  poorer  classes;  but  millet  was  also  employed.  During  the 
war  of  1413  the  pressure  of  high  taxes  obliged  many  to  submit 
to  the  latter  ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  hardship. 
The  Republic  procured  its  wheat  for  the  most  part  from  Apulia 
and  the  Levaut,  from  Egypt  and  from  Barbary.  In  the  famine 
of  1268  Venetian  ships  peneteatad  as  far  as  the  Crimea  in  search 
of  grain. 

It  is  thxoqgb  one  of  the  tiagioal  oocurrenoes  which  so  largely 
entered  into  the  earlier  annals,  that  we  make  our  first  acquaintance 
with  a  shamble  in  976 ;  the  remains  of  a  dead  Doge  and  his 
murdered  child  were  deported  thither  in  that  year  in  a  boat  as 
food  for  dogs.  It  was  ostensibly  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  city.  The  coroTiation  oath  of  1229  refers  to  a 
shambles  as  well  as  a  fish-market,  both  licenstd  by  the  Executive. 
In  1339  the  butchers' quarters  were  removed  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  San  Giovanni  in  Rialto  to  the  Casa  Quirini,  which  was 
popularly  known  as  Stalon ;  this,  again,  afterwrnrds  became  the 
poultry  market  In  1649  it  was  estimated  that  520  bnUocks 
were  slAughtered  weekly.  The  emporium  for  the  sale  of  the  article, 

>  aoiwttidiF.dft8uiatiiiiai«B0^A.ni  1860  (Aitf  4tf  Amm  iMb^  JL  16S> 
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howeyer,  seems  ( juclgiiig  firom  mvoh  later  tunee)  to  have  been 
unrestricted  in  its  habitat ;  for  in  1 545  Jost  Amman  depicts  a 
meat-shop  on  the  ^folo  itself  under  the  very  nostrils  of  the  Doge. 
In  1597  the  Butchers'  Gild  took  a  piomuient  part  in  the 
inaugurntion  of  the  Dogareaaa  Morosini. 

The  gastronomic  wants  of  the  middle-age  Venetian  were 
circumscribed  by  his  experience ;  and  his  diet  was  governed  by 
the  climate  and  by  local  conditions.  Fish,  bread,  oil,  and  fruit 
fonned  tlie  staple  Ibod  of  tbe  lower  class ;  to  the  medittval 
Italian,  as  it  does  still,  oil  stood  in  the  same  relation  as  hon^  or 
batter  to  his  Anglo-Saxon  or  Anglo-Norman  Qontempofaiy. 
Pork  and  poultry  were  more  or  less  plentiful.  But  of  beef  and 
mutton  the  oldest  documents  do  not  speak  beyond  the  general 
indication  of  a  taxed  shambles ;  the  art  of  improving  the  breed 
of  sheep  and  oxen  hud  stiU  to  be  learned ;  and  the  bullock  was 
principally  reser^'fd  for  the  plough  and  the  wain  ;  nor  had  many 
of  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  are  now  regardcnl  as  among 
the  uecesHariCcS  of  existence,  been  introduced  into  Europe.  Still 
we  learn  something  of  the  culinary  resources  of  Venice,  at  the 
end  of  tbe  ftwrteenth  oentuiy,  fkom  the  details  of  pdoes  of 
various  arddes  of  food  during  the  war  of  Chioggia  in  1379. 
Eveiything  had  at  that  crisis  beoonie  frigbtliilly  dear,  however. 
Com  was  selling  at  nine  /uv  di  pieeoH  tbe  small  or  sixteen  tbe 
large  measure :  millet,  ten  lire  the  measure :  barley,  five :  beans, 
from  eight  to  twelve:  peas,  twelve.  Salt  meat  was  fetching 
eight  soldini  a  pound,  oil  the  same.  Two  soldi  were  given  for  an 
^g  or  a  cabbage ;  a  lira  di  piccoli,  or  the  tliird  of  a  ducat,  for  a 
rope  of  onions  ;  and  for  a  hundred  head  of  garlic,  two  lire.  Wine 
was  not  to  be  proc  ured  under  six  lire  a  quart ;  the  choicest 
vintages  produced  double  that  amount ;  and  (the  winter  coming 
on)  firewood  was  eleven  lire  the  boat-load.  It  is  one  of  those 
esses  where  indirect  or  collateral  evidence  has  to  sufBoe  in 
relation  to  the  diet  of  the  hnmbler  claases.  In  the  Oriei 
Jtome,  1646,  a  various  assortment  of  domestic  necessaries  occurs, 
in  company  with  cheese,  curds,  chestnuts,  and  cakes.  "  line  tripe," 
which  doubtless  importantly  entered  into  the  poorer  Venetian 
cuisine,  but  of  wliich  a  choice  sort  wiia  produced  at  Treviso. 

The  Venetian  chefs  do  not  seem  to  have  included  the  potato 
in  their  menu.  Andre;i  Navagiero,  the  ambassfidor  of  the 
Signory,  saw  it  in  Spain  in  lo25  ;  and  in  hi^  Diary  under  date 
of  Seville,  15th  Hay,  he  mentions  that  he  met  in  that  city  with 
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many  things  from  India  or  the  Indies^  and  among  them  a  itx)^ 
which  they  call  BakUaa,  which  he  Ate«  and  thought  it  in  flaTOur 
like  a  chestnut.' 

At  a  later  period,  no  refinements  in  luxury  were  omitted  by 
the  Venetian  gourmet  and  epicure.  Every  article  of  food  was 
procured  from  the  locality  which  enjoyed  the  principal  celebrity 
for  its  production  or  preparation.  A  prefereuco  was  given  to 
the  m&rUuUUa  or  tiob  sausage  of  Gnmooa,  as  well  aa  to  those  of 
BdogDA,  Milan,  and  Modena,  the  cheese  of  Piaoenia,  the  lampreys 
of  Bmasco,  the  sturgeon  of  Foxaca,  the  thrushes  of  Perogiap  the 
geese  of  Bomagna»  the  quails  of  Lombardy.  In  their  sauces  the 
ehefis  put  sugar  and  even  gold,  of  which  the  latter  was  supposed 
to  exhilarate  the  heart.  Wines  were  obtainable  of  all  vintages, 
and  were  brought  not  only  from  Hungary,  the  Rhine,  tlie 
Moselle,  and  Austria,  but  from  the  East  That  made  from  the 
muscat  grape  was  much  esteemed  ;  it  was  this  kind  which  the 
Doge  ofifered  to  the  Fruiterers'  Gild  iu  1618  with  other  equivalents 
in  kind  for  their  customary  oblation  to  him  on  his  accessiou,  and 
which  the  physician  of  Sarpi  sent  from  his  own  house  for  the 
use  cS  the  patient,  when  that  great  man  lay  on  bis  deathbed  in 
1622.  liqueurs  were  already  in  vogue;  and  the  cherries  of 
Zm  were  thought  to  produce  the  finest  maiaachino.  All  these 
articles  of  consumption  must  have  been  costly,  while  heavy 
duties  were  charged  alike  on  all  imports  and  exports. 

nie  German  traveller  or  observer,  who  wrote  the  semi-mythical 
account  of  the  life  of  Faust,  published  at  Berlin  iu  1587,  makes 
his  liero  particularly  struck  ]>y  tlie  cheapness  of  food  at  Venice 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  even  m  iho  absence  ol  mimediate  sources 
of  supply. 

A  French  traveller'  of  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  describes  the  Venetians  as  abstemious  in  their  habits  at 
taUe  and  as  sobersr  than  other  Italians.  They  drink  little  wine 
or  liqueur,  be  says,  and  are  not  partial  to  ragouts ;  but  they  care 
more  than  we  do  for  rice,  pdUt,  ohooolate,  and  ices. 

At  the  tal)Ies  of  the  common  people  the  method  of  eating 
was  ever  primitive  enough,  but  among  the  better  classes  the  food 
was  conveyed  to  the  mouth  by  a  fork  with  one  prong,  which 
represented  an  evolution  from  the  Oiiental  chopstick.  F<  rka 
were  known  in  England  and  France  in  the  ihuLeeuth  century ; 

'  Calendar  of  SUUe  JPapna,  Yenetifin  Series,  iv.  xxiv. 
*  Ldwde,  Voyage  en  ItaHe,  1790,  dtcd  by  Romanin,  ix.  10,  noU. 
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bat  they  were  of  gold  or  crystal  inlaid  with  predons  Btonee»  and 
were  laid  up  among  the  jewels  of  ciowned  or  noble  persoiiages; 
Fios  Qmston  is  desoribed  as  the  possessor  of  three  implements 
of  sjlver  for  eating  pears.  The  Greek  princeaa^  Theodora  Duces, 
who  married  the  Doge  Selvo  (1071-84),  was  thought  to  be 
guilty  of  an  almoet  sinful  refinement  in  making  use  at  meals  of 
a  double-pronged  fork  of  gold.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
exalted  personage  merely  introduced  into  the  land  of  her 
adoption  a  practice  to  which  she  had  been  always  accustomed 
at  home.  Doubtleffl  the  very  early  and  constant  intercourse 
between  Venice  and  the  medisaival  Gieeks  contributed  to 
HeMenise  at  onoe  the  eentiments*  mannein»  and  language  of 
the  Westm  Power.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Hepublie 
derived  from  this  source  the  oonmion  name  for  a  fork  in  her 
local  dialect,  piron,  whereas  the  Italians  around  her  employed  a 
wholly  different  word,  forchefio,  to  signify  the  same  thing.  But 
the  Italian  jyrone  or  levor,  vrhich  presents  a  strong  appearance 
of  relationship  to  the  Greek  term,  was  jierhaps  at  the  outset  a 
tool  with  a  single  prong,  and  acquired  by  degrees  a  secondary 
meaning  iu  the  vocabulary  with  which  it  was  incorporated. 
The  double-pronged  doTelojpment  may  have  been  suggested  to 
the  modems  by  the  pronged  trident  observable  on  many  early 
coins,  and  known  as  a  weapon  among  the  Tartars.  We  are  all 
aware  that  the  third  prong  was  eventually  added,  and  completed 
the  resemblance. 

It  unfortunately  happens  that  very  few  remains  of  mediaeval 
domestic  utensils  have  been  preserved  in  our  museums,  while 
those  in  fashion  among  the  ancients  are  rendered  abundantly 
familiar  l)y  descriptions  or  actual  examples. 

A  steel  double-pronged  fork,  which  is  saui  to  have  belonged 
to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  long  preserved  at  Pau,  his  birth- 
place, as  a  curiosity.  But  the  fork  was,  for  the  most  part, 
limited  to  helping  purposes  during  centuries,  ma  in  ItaSj ;  and, 
eorioudy  enough,  its  employment  was  justified  there  by  the 
prevalence  of  unclean  hands.  When  Thomas  Gknyat  was  at 
Yenioe  in  the  opening  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  fork 
was  still  sparingly  used  at  table  ;  but  it  was  far  more  uncommon 
in  En?Tlnnrl,  and  when  the  traveller  rptiirnn(i  he  acquired  from 
the  circumstance  that  he  brought  some  specimens  with  him  and 
habitually  ate  with  one,  the  sobriquet  of  Ihvrcifer,  to  which  liis 
friends  may  or  may  not  have  intended  to  apply  a  double  sense. 
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We  gain  vexy  slight  explicit  information  about  the  Knijfs, 
an  implement  everywhere  in  vogue  from  the  most  remote  times. 
But  we  know  that  Veuetian  cutlery  gradually  became  eeleV>rated, 
and  w,'i3  exported  to  other  coutitrip««.  At  the  great  fairs  of 
Europe,  England  included,  it  was  a  staple  commodity ;  and  our 
universities  were  supplied  with  Venetian  knives,  purchased  at 
the  nearest  fairs.  There  had  been  a  period,  however,  when  all 
lefiDements  of  this  dsss  mve  me  in  Western  Europe,  and 
when  tfBTeUere  fbfimd  it  neeeesary  to  carry  their  knife,  Cork,  and 
spoon  on  their  persons  in  leathern  oases.  Chanoer  introduoss  us 
to  the  SheiBeld  whittle. 

The  evening  amusements  were  varied  enough.  Thece  were 
dancing  and  singing ;  and  for  those  who  did  not  dance  or  sing 
there  was  inatrumf'ntal  music,  while  for  sucli  as  did  not  care 
for  the  viol,  the  guiuir,  the  cittern,  or  the  lute,  there  was  a 
chess-table  or  a  backgammon  board,  both  in  fidl  force  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  the  latter  an  inheritance  from  Borne; 
while  at  a  later  time  basset  was  a  favourite  form  of  ^unbling. 
To  some  of  the  pastimes  out  of  doors,  by  which  the  wealthier 

Itriians  bemiled  their  kisnrs.  a  natwn  of  islanders  was  necse- 
sarily  a  stranger;  it  is  not  known  that  the  earlier  Yenetiani 
were  addicted  to  the  winter  diTsrsion  of  snowballing  the  ladies, 
which  was  so  much  in  vogue  on  the  mainland;  but  hunting, 
fowling,  and  fishing,  at  first  within  the  allu\'ial  confines,  and 
eventually  throughout  the  continental  territories  in  Lombardy, 
were  pursued  with  regularity  and  enjoyment  by  thcst  w  lio  had 
the  time  and  the  means,  or  who  found  in  those  occupations  a 
source  of  subsistence. 

Oonvivial  meetings,  concerts,  balls,  and  aeienadea  were  soon 
introdneed  The  mnsicBl  instruments  ehieflj  preferrsd  came 
from  Germany;  hut  the  song  and  the  dsnoe  were  contributed  bj 
I  Frovenoe.  In  the  words  of  the  old  Sienese  poet,  Fnlgore  da 
San  Geminiano^  who  admixaUy  paints  in  his  sonnete  the  life  of 
hia  day: — ^ 

Cantar,  dauzar  alia  proveajsalaaca 

Con  instrumenti  novi  d'  Allemagna  

San  denjiniano  relates  that  in  hia  own  town  Monday  was  the 
day  for  aerenades,  and  Wednesday  for  receptions  and  balls,— 

Ogni  Mereoledi  oorrido  gmnde 
Di  lepri,  etarne,  fiftgiani,  e  puuui, 

>  SmuUi     mttti,  ubi  sapril,  ii  176. 
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B  ootte  mi&ze,  ed  arroeti  capponi, 
S  qwutte  son  dulicate  vimuide 


Yin  greoo  di  Biviem  •  di  Termoeia^ 
AattBi  eonfttti,  qunti  li  e  taleato 


£  donzelenni  gioveni  garzoui 
Sarrir,  porUado  «nunMe  ghixlaiidtt  1 " 

This  picture,  which  refers  more  immediately  to  the  manners 
of  Siena,  may  by  analogy  afford  some  insight  into  the  cou- 
temporary  aspeofe  of  Yeuetian  woiety.  of  which  it  is  to  be 
kmented  that  no  omilarly  graphic  illvBtntioiis  exiit.  An 
ArBHBn  poet  wlio  flouzished  conouirNitlj  with  San  Genuniano^ 
Gene  dalla  Chitarra,  has  aho  left  Sonnsti  ^  tkt  JHMU.  They 
shew  that  the  life  of  Areoo,  Ancona,  Florenee^and  other  plaoee  had 
many  features  in  common  with  that  of  Siena ;  and  we  know  enough 
of  the  intimate  life  of  Cosmo  de*  Medici  in  the  Via  liirga  and 
at  Mugello  to  satisfy  us,  that  in  high  society  m  the  Tuscan 
capital  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  instrumental  and 
vocal  music  and  the  dance  formed  habitual  resources  after  the 
employment  of  the  day.  The  verses  of  Cene  are  indeed  less  rich 
in  odonr  than  thoae  of  his  Mlow-baxd.  Bnt  this  oiiemnstsnce 
may  be  partly  explained  by  the  &ct  that  one  was  an  advocate  of 
ahstiaenoe,  while  the  other  was  not  only  fond  of  his  glass  of 
wine,  but  even  goes  farther  than  the  antiior  of  the  Vmm  d$ 
Vurtt  and  connsala  intoodeation : —  . 

Bevete  del  moito,  e  inebriaie ; 

Che  non  el  ha  mjglior  vita  in  veritat« ; 
£  qottto  6  vno  oome  il  fimin  gtaUo.**  > 

Speaking  of  his  mistress,  Albertuoeio  della  Vlo]a»  a  third 
poet  of  the  same  epoch,  writee : — 

Alia  dama  U  vidi  denzare, 

L'  Amoroea,  cha  mi  &  allegrare; 

Cosi,  cx)me  danzavti,  mi  fcricj  

Ventuf  era  d'  un  drappo  di  Soria, 
Ia  Doniia  ntia,  e  rtavide  bene; 

The  most  ancient  vestige  of  the  einpInvTTipnt  of  musical 
instruments  at  Venice  appearn  to  be  the  incidental  notice  by 
the  Greek  exarch  Longinup,  when  he  was  there  in  568,  of  the 
presence  and  use  of  tlic  llute  and  cittern,  hoth  t'i|u,illy,  no 

*  "  The  florin  of  gold."— i^'  det  prima  tecolo,  iL  181,  19tf  tl  $eq. 
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doubt,  of  Hellenic  origin  and  importatioos  from  the  Italian  terra 
firma.  The  culture  of  Music  appears,  from  an  allusion  in  tlie 
Chronicles  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  under  the  date  of  790,  to 
have  found  atiectionaLe  promoters  among  the  members  of  this 
holy  frateruity  at  tliat  epoch.  The  knowledge  of  instrumental 
hannony  made  such  rapid  piogress  that  a  Venetian  priest  (Fra 
Gregorio)  was  invited  into  Franoe,  about  826,  to  anperintend 
the  oonstrnotion  of  an  hydraulic  osgan  for  the  king.  In  tiie 
b^jnning  of  the  fourteenth  oentu^,  one  Mistro  Zuohetto  is 
mentioned  filling  the  appointment  of  organist  to  the  Chapel 
of  Saint  Mark ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  an  instant  that 
Zuchetto  WHS  the  first  who  had  served  in  that  capacity.  In  1498 
the  Government  qrfint^x!  a  monopoly  for  twenty  years  to  OttaMano 
de'  Petrucci  da  Foesombrone  for  the  printing  of  all  figured  song 
and  tablature  for  the  organ  and  the  lute ;  and  this  was  the 
starting-point  of  that  enormous  volume  of  muiucal  literature 
which  olaims  Venice  aa  its  aoum* 

QiuBc^pc  Zarlino  of  Chioggia,  composer  of  (kfto,  has  been 
called  the  modein  restorer  of  muaic  He  harmonised  the  hymns 
used  in  the  thankqgiTing  of  1577  after  the  conation  of  the 
plague.' 

In  the  days  which  immediately  succeeded,  and  down  to  the 
close,  Venice  was  the  centre  and  soul  of  all  that  was  agreeable, 
gay,  bright,  and  seductive.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  accord- 
ing to  De  la  Haye,  there  was  no  want  of  music ;  but  it  was  so 
disiposed  into  several  apai  tnients,  that  one  was  sensible  only  of 
a  single  melody.  In  one  chamber  there  was  a  theorbo,  in 
another  a  lnte»  in  a  third  a  viol,  in  a  fourth  a  violin,  and  so 
forth. 

The  naval  and  commezdal  glozy  of  Venice  was  all  her  own ; 

and  her  liteiature  and  drama  were,  to  a  laigo  extant,  of  local 
origin  and  complexion.    But  with  her  typography  and  schools 

of  painting  and  architecture  it  was  not  altogether  so.  The  men 
who  worked  for  her  earlier  Doges  were,  like  the  Lombard  erifrineer 
Barattiero,  neither  her  citizens  nor  her  subjects.  They  executed 
commissions  for  the  first  comer,  or,  like  the  soldier  of  fortune, 
for  the  employer  who  paxtl  best.  Of  her  great  painters  nearly 
all  belonged  to  the  Venetian  terra  firman  and  adopted  the  city 

>  Brown,  VeiuHan  Pn$*y  1S91,  ^  41. 

*  The  works  of  Zarlino  were  collected  and  ]>ublis1ied  at  Venice  in  two  folio 
volumes  under  the  title  of  TuiU  f  Opcre,  eontinenU  I'  Iditusioni  harmonieht  «  I4 
dimetlrmiottt  AoriNMndk,  with  uiulial  mtei  Mid  dlafruM. 
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SB  a  raadenoe.  Thej  created  a  school,  whose  triumpfas  in  form, 
ornament,  and  colour  are  recollected  when  the  commerce  of  the 

Republic  is  extinct,  and  Iier  victories  by  f^a  and  land  are  more 
obscure,  and  spern  scarce]','  lesa  remote,  than  Munthf^n  or  Salauiis. 
They  wore  settlers  uu  that  soil  from  choice;  there  was  the  sense 
of  freedom  ami  the  assurance  of  security.  This  may  possihly 
strike  as  a  fauciful  distiactiou  the  professional  man  who,  destitute 
of  soDtiment  and  indifferent  to  history,  visits  Venioe  to<day  to 
•tu47  wokIc  pradnoed  under  oonditions  of  lifb  wholly  dillbrant 
from  his  own ;  produoed,  not  as  specalations,  bat  with  the  whole 
filling  and  might  of  a  generoiu  affection  for  the  art  which  tb^ 
puTBued. 

A  piimitive  survival,  an  aspect  of  al  /reteo  life,  which  strikes 
dwellers  in  a  liarsher  climate  as  strange  and  refreshing,  apart 
from  the  question  nf  nonveutional  dii^niity,  and  another  niri'ms 
a^jc't  of  the  middle  ^xiriod,  must  have  been  the  painters'  bccK  lit-s 
iu  ihe  Piazza,  where  they  were  sufferetl  to  sit  and  make  Lhuir 
sketches  at  will,  aud  where  for  a  time  they  had  as  au  associate 
a  dyer's  eon  named  TinUmtta  But  these  rode  appliances  made 
waj,  even  in  the  time  of  Titian,  for  studioe,  where  the  artist.  If 
he  did  not  desire  to  use  his  private  residence,  oonld  aooonunodate 
pupils  and  see  clients,  or  even  place  woiks  on  view ;  and  Titian 
himself  found  it  neoessazy  to  have  such  a  central  convenience  in 
Bialto. 

The  circle,  which  gathered  rouTid  Titian  at  his  sncce'^aive 
residences  in  Venice  itself  and  iu  the  couuiry,  included,  during 
some  years,  the  famous  AreLino,  who  made  his  society  acceptable 
and  serviceable  by  his  eulogistic  notices,  in  his  extensive  corre- 
spondence, of  the  works  which  his  artistic  comrades  had  from 
time  to  time  in  progress.  This  strange  character  doubtless  pro- 
moted the  sale  of  many  a  canvas,  which  might  have  otherwise 
zemained  on  hand;  for  his  acquaintance  among  the  rich  and 
influential  was  considerable;  and  he  deserves  to  be  regarded, 
among  his  manifold  qualifications,  as  the  founder  of  an  ingenious 
literary  mechanism  not  generally  thought  to  have  so  dis- 
tinguished or  so  remote  an  origin.  We  have  to  learn  what 
the  Venetian  word  for  f'p  was.  Messer  Aretino  could  have 
told  ua  The  mention  ot  pinntings  by  miisters  of  the  Venetian 
school,  now  accounted  almost  priceless,  among  ordinary  objects 
exposed  for  sale  at  a  fair,  necessitates  a  word  of  suggestion,  that 
at  and  long  after  their  original  pEoductaon  these  works  were 
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regarded  with  an  Mdmiratioii  and  respect  much  more  qn;\l!tied 
than  ours.  The  chanu,  vvliich  per8{)ective  bestows,  was  dehcient ; 
tlie  canvas  was  fresh  and  damp  (so  to  speak)  from  the  ea«el ; 
and  if  the  puichatier  or  patrou  was  dissatisfied,  the  artist  might 
be  aummoofid  from  his  own  leddenoe  a  f«w  staeets  or  a  few 
miles  away  to  make  nqnlxed  chaagea  The  probability  is  that 
at  la  Senaa  the  landBoape  and  die  flower  or  frnit-fHece  were  more 
OBitaUy  to  be  eeen  and  bought^  eLtiier  new  or  second-hand,  than 
the  portrait,  which,  being  a  diieet  emnminrion  from  a  wealthy 
personage  for  his  gallery  or  salon,  was  protected  from  the 
hnmiliation  of  being  offered  at  a  stall  side  by  side  with  objecta 
in  glass  and  hardware. 

It  is  sLiikiugly  sigmhcant  of  the  dillerence  between  the 
views  entcilamed  of  some  historical  characters  in  their  own 
time  aud  among  their  owu  people,  and  those  with  which  we 
have  been  tanght  to  loolt  at  them;  that,  in  the  case  of  tnoh  a 
man  as  ibetino,  the  chaste  and  pioos  relict  of  the  great  Coneggioi, 
Veronica  Qambara  herself  not  only  ranked  this  celebrated  per- 
sonage among  her  real  finends,  but  addresses  him  in  a  letter  as 
"divine  signore  Pietro  mio,"  and  it  almost  makes  us  pause  to 
reflect  whether  we  look  at  these  famous  actora  of  the  past  from 
the  true  focus.  With  Titian,  Sansovino  the  architect,  and  all 
the  choicest  and  most  spiritual  society  of  the  day,  the  author 
of  the  SoTutti  Lvssuriosi  was  on  terms  if  the  claseat  intimacy; 
they  constantly  exchanged  visits,  and  partook  together  of  the 
beat  of  good  cheer.  Nor  did  a  stranger  of  distinction  come  to 
Venice  without  paying  his  respects  to  Axetino.  He  was  one  of 
the  sslect  group  of  men  and  womm  of  cultore  which  gathered 
xoond  Titian,  and  made  his  musical  eanvenoMumi  so  delightfiiL 

It  is  a  pleasant  point  in  connection  with  Aretino,  and  a 
tiibnte  to  his  social  standing  and  weight,  that  when  his  ficiend 
Sansovino  was  involved  in  trouble  through  a  professional 
mishap,  he  exerted  his  ntn>ost  efforts  in  contributing  to  allay 
the  official  resentment,  and  obtain  his  pardon. 

Many  of  the  stories  about  this  strange,  whimsical,  many- 
sided  man  may  be  iuveutious  or  extravagances.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  boasted — perhaps  only  that— of  being  able  with 
a  pot  of  ink  and  a  qnifs  of  paper  to  conjure  a  handsome  income 
out  of  the  pockets  of  those,  imperial  majesties  not  ezdnded,  who 
did  not  desire  to  have  their  weak  points  brought  out  in  relief  in 
his  next  Babelssque  lampoon. 
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Other  notable  rendezvous  in  the  cinquecenio  eia  were  the 
houBM  of  Giorgione,  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  Tintoretto,  and 
Veronica  Frfineo  where  all  the  artists  and  men  of  letters  met, 
and  where  Aretino  was  in  exreptional  form.  Both  THorgione 
and  del  Fiombo  were  skilful  musicians,  and  the  fomier  sang ; 
but  under  the  roof  of  Tintoretto  the  evenings  were  rendered 
eepticxaii)'  attractive  by  the  accomplishments  of  his  daughter 
Muietta  and  the  pxeeenoe  af  Giuseppe  Zarliiio  the  gieat  oom* 
GentUi  BeUini,  who  lived  at  Bildto  in  a  handeomelj 
deooiated  house,  wheze  he  was  eonoimded  by  plaoes  of  hnainefls, 
eeeoiB  to  have  leas  oourted  mieoeUaneoue  MiGietj,  and  to  have 
prafened  a  select  intercourse  with  the  memb«CB  of  his  own 
profession.  But  altogether  there  can  have  been  no  deficiency 
of  means  during  all  the  best  period  of  making  life  even  more 
than  endurable ;  and  in  ftict  the  members  of  these  pleasant 
circles  Beicioni  lived  to  be  old.  If  they  were  not  ail  so  intem- 
perate as  Aretino,  they  did  not  «^s»  themselves. 

The  masters  of  the  Venetian  school  counted  among  them 
many  whoae  manly  and  fimnk  independenoe  we  are  apt  to  admire 
and  appieeiate.  They  weie  in  thor  way  aiiitocnita,  and  they 
played  the  part  aometimee  with  elSact  and  flnooen.  Tintontto 
adviaed  an  intending  sitter,  who  pfeecribed  scrupulous  fidelity 
in  rendeting  his  habiliments,  his  laoe^  and  hie  jewelry,  to  go  to 
Bassano,  an  animal-painter ;  and  when  a  distinguished  party  of 
senators  and  prelates  once  visited  his  studio,  and  remarked  that 
he  worked  less  carefully  than  one  of  the  Bellini,  the  dyer's  sou 
retorted  that  perhaps  that  artist  was  not  interrupted  by  such 
company. 

Several  touching  personal  traits  of  Titian  and  hie  contem- 
poraziea  belong  to  Venetian  ground ;  bat  they  must  he  kit  to 
the  biographical  speoialiete.  Such  sweet  and  tender  leminiaoencea 
as  that  of  Titian  meeting  Tintoretto  on  the  Fiaasa,  and  hailing 
him  as  an  honour  to  his  art,  and  when  he  saw  the  works  of  Cor" 
r^ggio  at  Parma,  exclaiming, "  Now  at  length  I  behold  a  painter," 
are,  however,  something  mote  than  common  biography,  and  linger 
in  the  mind  for  ever. 

There  was,  besides  the  set  which  met  under  the  roof  of 
Titian,  or  with  whom  he  had  met,  a  later  painter  of  Venetian 
ohgin,  Eosaiba  Carrera  of  Chioggia,  luniuus  for  her  crayon 
miniatures,  whioh  conferred  on  her  an  European  reputation. 

Among  the  aiehi'vee  of  the  Holy  Offioe  nnder  1673  oooore  the 
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vivd  voce  examination  of  the  very  distinguished  Yenetiaii  painter 
Paolo  Cagliari,  detto  Veronese,  then  residing  in  the  parish  of 
San  Samuele,  on  account  of  certain  alleged  improprieties  in  a 
picture  of  the  Luat  Supper,  which  he  had  just  execntpd  on  com- 
mission for  the  refectory  of  the  monastery  of  SS.  Gn n  auni  e  Paolo. 
The  particulars  are  excessively  curious  and  piq^uant,  looking  at 
the  chief  person  concerned ;  ^  and  the  case  is  one  almost  standing 
alona  The  Holy  Office  nsoally  consiflted  of  the  metropolitan  of 
Tenloe,  the  papal  ntmeio,  an  eoclwriaatie,  termed  Father  Inquisitor, 
on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See^  and  three  laymen  on  that  of  the 
BepnUic,  denomuiAted  Seuni  off*  emo.  Theae  are  the  par* 
ticolais: — 

"  Ftooia-verbal  of  the  Sitting  of  the  Tkihonal  of  the  Inqoiaition, 

Saturday,  18th  July  1673." 

The  painter  was,  first  of  all,  formally  asked  what  his  name 
was,  and  what  his  employment,  and  then  the  interrogatories 
commenced  by  the  Father  Inquisitor  pointing  out  as  a  strange 
eiicamstaaoe  that  one  of  the  attendants  in  the  picture  had  his 
noee  hlood-sfeained,  and  oanied  a  handage  on  his  face;  and, 
&rther,  an  explanation  was  soilieited  of  the  men-at-arms  in 
Goman  ooetttme  with  halberds  in  their  hands  and  in  a  state  of 
intoxication.  The  tribunal  invited  his  attention  to  St.  Peter 
carving  a  lamb,  and  another  apostle  holding  a  plate  or  dish  to 
receive  a  slice,  while  a  third  is  picking  his  teetli  with  a  fork 

"We  painters,"  rejoined  Veronese,  "take  the  same  librr ties 
as  fools  and  antics  do,  and  I  have  represented  these  halljeidiers, 
one  drinking,  the  other  eating,  at  the  foot  of  a  ladder,  both 
prepared,  at  the  same  time,  to  perform  their  dnfieB,  for  it  appears 
to  me  proper  and  possible  that  the  master  of  the  house,  a  rich 
and  magnificent  signore,  as  they  tell  me,  should  have  such  at- 
tendants." 

"Has  some  one  directed  you  to  paint  Germans,  hufRKms, 
and  nude  figures  in  this  picture,  one  buflfoon  vith  a  parroquet  on 

his  fist?" 

"  No ;  but  I  had  instructions  to  put  in  ornamental  accessories, 
as  I  thought  fit,  and  when  in  a  canvas  I  have  some  spare  room, 
I  embellish  it  with  inventions." 

"  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  decorative  details,  which  you 
painters  are  aceostomed  to  introduce,  have  to  oflbr  some  direct 
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relation  to  the  aubjeot,  or  are  they  left  wholly  to  your  liuioy  and 

diflcretiou  ? " 

"  I  execute  paiutiugs  with  full  consideration  of  the  spirit 
which  Bceins  to  belong  to  them«  and  to  be  neceesary  to  make 
them  uiielligible." 

"Do  you  not  know/'  put  the  Father  Inquisitor,  "that  in 
Geimany  and  other  plaoes,  where  heroey  is  rife,  they  ha^e  a 
way,  by  painting  pictuzes  full  of  fooleiiMk  to  ezpow  to  ridicnle 
the  practices  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Chnieh,  and  epiead  &]ae  doc- 
trine among  the  ignorant  and  senseless  ? " 

"  I  agtee  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  do ;  but  I  must  toll  yon, 
that  I  have  ever  deemed  it  my  duty  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  my 
instructors," — and  the  speaker  cited  Michael  Aiigelo  and  the 
Sistine  Chapel. — "  No,"  said  be,  "  most  illustrious  lords,  T  do  not 
pretend  ta  prove  that  my  work  i.-^  di^ceiit :  hut  T  did  not  think 
that  1  wa^  doiug  any  harm.  I  had  uui  xeiiuctcd,  and  I  did  not 
foreaee  so  much  inegolArity." 

The  tribunal  deliberated ;  and  the  upehot  was  that  the  great 
artist  was  requested  to  make  alterations,  for  which  purpoae  three 
months  were  allowed  him.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  work  was 
intended  for  the  Convent  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo ;  and  Veronese 
had  already  tr^t^  the  same  subject  for  other  religious  fraternities 
in  Venice,  apparently  without  comment.  It  was  a  large  canvas, 
39  feet  by  7,  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  having  been  presented 
by  the  Siguory  to  Louis  XIV.  It  exhibits  the  result  of  the 
citation  before  the  Inquisitors  in  1573;  Veronese  signs  the 
changed  made  with  a  protest  as  to  their  impropriety,  for  which 
he  would  give  his  reasons  on  a  fotore  occasion.  Where  a  harrier 
was  in  the  original  design,  he  has  inserted  a  Magdalen. 

We  remember  that  the  Boman  authorities  overiiauled  in  a 
S(nnewhat  similar  manner  the  Essays  of  Montaigne,  which  they 
found  among  bis  lugpige,  and  ended  by  leaving  the  revision  of 
passages,  to  which  they  excepted,  to  the  author^s  own  discration. 
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Lomy  of  fh«  l«t«r  Vmietkii  Hfb — IndulgeDoe  of  tin  CbvmuiMiit  tmnod  popular 
amuaemeiits  Pn  fiwion  of  public  Holidays — The  Regatta — Athletic  Sporu — 
AfvitaU — AWotioaioeat  of  some  of  them — Catini — Clubs — QamiQg — ^The  CafA 
— floriui— Evanii^  Baiorti  and  BaiooroH  of  the  Woridng  Ckim— Tbt 
Ftaetiod  Joke— Skr  Antonio  Biofaa— Dw  frue-fi^t— Street  mudo. 

When  we  lt>ok  at  the  profligivcy  aud  exuberant  gaiety  of  the 
later  and  feebler  Venetian  life,  we  conceive  surprise  at  the 
princely  display  and  exorbitant  disbursements  of  an  aristocracy, 
wbifih  no  longer  poaBeased  the  old  duumeU  of  wealth  and  the 
fbxmer  financial  daalacity ;  the  amounta  expended  on  entartam> 
meats  in  the  eighteenth  oentniy,  especsially  when  we  taloe  into 
account  the  higher  value  of  money,  strike  us  as  very  large,  with 
all  our  own  modam  praneneee  in  a  similar  direction  under  apedal 
circumstances.  The  municipal  splendour  of  London  appears  to 
be  eclipsed  by  that  of  a  private  Venetian  nobleman.  The  secular 
and  religious — the  ball,  the  masquerade,  the  regatta,  with 
the  pomp  aud  expense  attendant  on  marriages  among  the  upper 
clasBes,  tended  to  pramote  trade,  aud  to  populari&e  the  govern" 
ment — at  a  cruel  and  a  smous  cost  Those  were  days  never  to 
letuxn  tbnnigbout  the  wodd'a  whole  history,  when  the  wife  of  a 
Contazini,  dancing  with  a  king»  let  her  pcioeleaB  pearl  neoTdace 
iallt  and  h«r  hnaband,  atef^iing  forward,  cnuhed  it  beneath  his 
feet,  lest  it  should  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  proceedings,  cr 
induce  the  suspicion  that  the  loss  of  a  few  thousand  ducats  was 
a  matter  of  the  slightest  oonseqnenoa  It  was  the  senseless 
intoxication  of  vanity. 

The  severest  political  tension  and  peril — the  crisis,  when  half 
Europe  was  in  arms  against  them  in  1509 — did  not  hinder  the 
Venetians  fix)m  organising  the  most  sumptuous  aud  costly 
pageants  in  celebration  of  some  private  marriage  or  other  com- 
menunative  ceremony.  The  oligarchical  government  seema  to 
have  dironk  from  restnining  the  love  of  splendid  gaiety  among 
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the  younger  aristocrats,  while  the  fimds  so  squandered  might  have 
proved  of  essential  public  utility.  The  inexpediency  of  interfer- 
ence with  pleasures  and  amusements,  which  diverted  attention, 
was  here,  no  doubt,  the  rulini'  motive ;  hut  it  was  both  an  evil 
and  a  scandaL  The  freedoni,  which  up^Ki^ired  everywhere,  both  in 
the  case  of  residents  aud  strangers,  struck  Fynes  Moryson,  who  was 
in  Itelj  some  years  before  he  publidied  his  IHnmify  in  1617. 

One  of  the  points  of  policy  indeed  observed  more  and  more 
by  the  Government  under  the  oligaichicsl  principle  was  the 
extension  of  indnlgenoe  to  the  snbjeets  of  the  Bepublio  in  all 
matters  relating  to  recreations  and  amusements,  where  no  (xm- 
stitutional  question  was  involved  or  implied ;  and,  as  time  went 
on,  pleasure  was  pursued  on  this  ground  in  every  conceivable 
fonn  and  «spfx^:t.  But,  apart  from  ])rivate  entertainments,  which 
often  111  Lhe  middle  and  Liter  periods  acquired  a  degree  of 
sumptuous  splendour  elsewhere  unparalleled,  both  in  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  table  or  salon  and  iu  the  apparel  and  decorations 
€i  the  guests,  there  were  manifold  divendcms  qpen  eitiier  to  the 
richer  and  more  fiishionable  memben  of  the  oommnnity  or  to  the 
people  at  huge.  For  the  fonner,  the  regatta,  the  masked  ball,  the 
opera,  the  theatre^  the  pnppet-^ow,  and  the  pantomime  gradually 
constituted  an  ample  opportunity  of  bestowing  hours  of  leisure. 
For  the  latter  there  was  a  tolerably  frequent  recurrence  of  popular 
festivals  and  sports,  characterised  by  coarse  and  boisterous  humour, 
an(^  advisedly  left  unmol^ted  by  the  police  without  the  strongest 
caii^o  til  tlie  contrary.  Several  historical  anniversaries  furnished 
the  upporLuiuty  for  popular  holidays,  wiiicii  helped  to  reconcile 
the  mass  to  the  loss  of  their  voice  in  the  direction  of  public 
afflun ;  and  among  pastimes,  in  which  all  classes  mom  or  1ms 
joined  as  apeotattMB,  were  tournaments  on  the  Fiana  of  Saint  Mark 
and  bull-baitings  with  dogs,  prize-fights,  and  equestrian  exhibitions 
on  two  or  three  other  public  squares,  all  subject  to  official  per- 
mission. During  the  intense  frost  of  1491  there  was  an  equestrian 
joust  on  the  Grand  Canal,  in  which  certain  Estradiots  took  part, 
and  which  the  ex-queen  of  Cyprus,  Caterina  Comaro,  honoured  by 
her  presence.* 

The  public  regatta,  one  of  the  most  important  of  Venetian 
pastimes,  is  of  unascertained  antiquity;  but  it  may  be  safely 
referred  back  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A  regatta, 
as  well  as  a  water>f8te,  was  among  the  festivities  which  attended 

1  HdiMiiti,  £m  yitftMe,  1882,  p.  S66. 
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the  coronation  of  Lorenzo  Ticiw^tlo  in  1268.  In  the  Latiu  poem 
on  the  Marian  Games,  written  aliout  tlie  year  1300,*  it  is  said 
that  two  boats,  propelled  with  o&xs,  were  then  UBuallj  appointed 
to  run  A  oonne  along  the  Grand  Canal,  and  that  whichever 
gained  the  zaoe  or  received  honourable  mention,  received  a 
prise.  On  the  14th  September  1315  a  decree  of  the  Great 
Council  ordered  that  an  annual  regatta  should  be  henceforth 
held  on  the  Fea^t  of  the  Conveiaion  of  Saint  Paul  (January  25) 
with  vessels  of  fifty  oars;  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
necessary  arrangements  was  committed  to  the  Masters  of  the 
Arsenal.  The  boats  generally  employed  on  these  occasions 
appear  to  have  been  galleys ;  but  it  may  he  collected  from  the 
wording  of  the  Great  Council  Minute,  that  the  rule  in  this 
respect  was  not  strict. 

The  plausible  notion,  that  the  Canal  Baoee  were  inatituted 
for  the  first  time  in  1300  by  the  Doge  Gradenigo  as  one  of  the 
methods  of  reconciling  the  people  to  the  recent  loss  of  their 
political  liberty,  is  disproved  by  the  manifestly  superior  antiqui^  of 
the  custom.  It  is  highly  probable  indeed  that  the  regatta  was 
originally  nothing  more  than  an  occasional  recreation  or  a  grand 
holiday  entertainment,  and  that  the  earlier  experiments  were  as 
rude  as  they  were  intermittent.  But,  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  with  regard  to  Venetian  civilisation  and  the  peculiar 
tone  of  Venetian  policy  during  the  Middle  Ages,  it  seems  to  be 
barely  likely  that  the  BepuUic  remained  long  a  stranger  to  a 
class  of  spectacle  which  was  so  thoroughly  cougenial  with  the 
national  instincts,  and  which  was  so  admirably  calculated  to 
excite  and  gratify  the  emulation  of  the  seamen  and  gonddiera.* 

>  Letter  of  E.  A.  Cioogna  to  Cleandro,  Count  of  Pr»ta,  wynaMwy  «aifaH» 
Fmttiain  StgattM^  public  and  privaU,  p.  17.    Ven«jda,  1866. 

•  "  El  Decreto  xe  sta  quelo, 

Che  lo  Feste  ha  oornandlA 

Per  le  spose  de  Cast<jlo 
Clie  xe  !jt.adi<  resc&tue. 

"  8u  le  prime  no  ghe  gera 

Chi  la  poni|)a  averse  in  tmor ; 
Tato  stava  in  dar  bMidian 
A  chi  gera  vlndtor. 

"Ma  ool  tempo  ita  apetaodo^ 

Che  xo  pur  original, 
Dfiventil  xe  aaa4e  magnifioo, 
VciMMIlto  BHWIUil.** 

— Z»  Migttta  d$  Vetmbt.  Cwnpowikiie  poetfaa  in  ^Balatto  YtmdAno,  da  Qeandrot 
OoBto  di  FlmU.  V«d.  1866. 
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The  regatta  was  aooompanied  by  athletic  tporte  and  other 
gBiDM^  inelnding  the  water-polo^  whne  the  populace  divided 
themaelTes  into  two  parties,  the  Nicolotti  atid  the  CasteUani,  a 
reoollectioD  of  an  old  feud  which  arose  in  the  fourteenth  century 

by  reason  of  a  disputed  claim  for  mortuaries  from  the  Bishop  of 
Castello.  AH  thrsp  mnnly  and  healthy  exercises,  in  which 
foreign  visitors  were  not  debarred  Iroin  loiiimg,  helped  to  form 
a  nursery  for  the  stout  fellows  who  were  engaged  for  the  n-i\y 
and  marine.  Among  the  aquatic  diversions  introduced  at  tiie 
splendid  oovonation  of  the  Dogaxeaea  Grimani  in  1597,  was 
a  tilting  match  with  lancee  between  certain  Engliahmai  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  citj. 

The  BjtUaa  of  anniTeisaries  and  andcUe  became  so  frequent 
and  onerous,  that  two  or  three  celebrations  were  gradually 
blended.  It  was  judged,  no  doubt,  that  such  later  episodes  as 
I^panto  and  the  heroic  achievements  of  the  Venetian  commanders 
in  the  (i-reek  and  Turki.sli  Nvaters,  as  well  jls  Ijy  laud,  ^y^^T*t  not 
merely  deserving  of  liuiKun-Lble  and  gruLei'ui  commemoration,  but 
that  the  displays  ol  patriotic  enthusiasm  renewed  from  season  to 
season,  contributed  to  foster  a  public  spirit,  and  encourage 
emulation.  The  day  of  Lepanto«  for  which  the  silver  giuiiina 
in  its  seTeial  varieties  was  spedaUy  strodk,  eontinned  to  be  held 
in  remembniaoe  for  some  time;  all  dassea  took  part  in  it;  and 
the  HerDeria  was  roofed  with  blue  cloth  spangled  in  imitation  of 
stars  from  Saint  Mark's  to  Kialto.  It  was  a  kind  of  gnuid 
bazaar  and  fSU,  where  the  usual  diversity  of  amusements  and 
religious  observances  was  to  be  seen,  and  where  a  multitude  of 
objects  WHS  on  sale,  from  a  string  of  beads  or  a  bunch  of  grapes 
to  a  Titian  or  ii  Tintoretto. 

But  all  ilieae  joyous  spectacles  iiave  been  relinquished  Two 
only  survived  the  Austrian  occupation,  that  of  the  Bedentore  on 
the  Qindeoca  (third  Sunday  of  July),  and  that  of  the  Sslute  on 
the  Grand  Oanal;  and  both  of  these  were  of  compaiativelj 
recent  origin,  the  churches  themselveB  having  been  eraoted  in 
1578  and  1630  as  tokens  of  gratitude  for  delivemnce  from 
attacke  of  the  pestilence.  There  were  a  few  other  periodical 
ceremonies  and  processions ;  hut  there  was  ever  a  drift  into 
increased  languor  and  insignificjince. 

Even  the  purely  religious  ceremonies,  which  were  of  suffi- 
ciently frequent  recurrence,  attracted  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators, 
and  formed  part  of  the  general  plan  for  occupying  the  public 
VOL.  n  50 
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mind  in  its  hours  of  leiaure  or  relaxation.  "  So  long  have  I 
lived,"  says  Martino  da  Canale,  whose  very  precious  chronicle 
extends  only  from  1267  to  1275,  "in  beautiful  Venice,  that  I 
have  aeen  the  processions  which  Monaignor  the  Doge  makes 
upon  high  ftetMs,  and  which  he  would  not  on  anyaoooont 
omit  to  make  eaob  jear,"  and  he  proceedi  to  depict  that  on 
BHtir  Bay,  when  the  Doge  and  his  suite  go  to  Saint  MMb, 
his  Serenity  with  a  waxen  taper  in  his  hand,  the  umbrella  held 
over  his  head  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  Monsignor  the 
Apostle,  or  in  other  words  the  Pope,  and  the  sword  of  State 
carried  at  his  side.  This  particular  celebration  was  in  the  time 
of  Reniero  Zeno,  who  died  in  1268,  probably  unaware  that 
observant  eyes  were  carefully  registering  whatever  he  did  or  said 
worth  noting. 

The  Fetia  dettt  MurU  appears  to  have  been  among  the  earlieet 
to  drop.  It  was  the  celehimtioii  of  the  xesone  in  939  of  the 
Brides  of  Venice  firam  the  piiates  of  Naienta.  At  fint  the  usage 
was  piobablj  observed  with  a  modsnite  d0gree  of  dis^y  end 

expenditure ;  but  in  1008  the  Doge  Orssolo  IL  left  rather  ample 
funds  for  the  continuance  of  the  anniversary  ;  and  a  writer  of  the 
thirteenth  century  ^  relates  that  in  his  time  the  Brides  of  Venice 
were  accustomed  to  wear  gold  crowns  or  coronets  set  witli  jewels 
and  robes  of  cloth-of-gold,  and  that  all  tlie  guests  were  regaled 
with  wine  and  sweetmeats.  Perhaps  it  was  then  that  the 
oranges  were  added,  and  that  malmsey  was  introduced;  but 
neither  oonld  very  eosify  have  made  part  of  the  original  oUation 
by  the  T^rankmaken*  Gild. 

The  disoontinnance  of  the  festival  did  not  interfere  with  the 
yearly  visit  of  the  Doge  to  Santa  Maria  Foanosa.  But  the  costly 
character  which  the  pageant  itself  had  assumed  combined  with 
the  grave  aspect  of  public  affairs  about  1378  to  induce  the 
Government  to  suppress  it,  and  it  is  said  that  the  step  was  partly 
recommended  by  a  fatal  casualty  in  the  year  just  mentioned,  by 
which  one  of  the  barques  containing  the  girls  foundered  near 
Murano. 

The  Bepublic  had  in  1408  instituted  at  Padua  what  was 
termed  a  Cam/no,  whixsh  was  in  reality  a  social  dub  to  enable 
men  of  the  better  dass  to  meet  and  converse.  We  do  not  hear 
of  any  anterior  reooorse  to  this  sort  of  provision;  but  such 
establishments  multiplied  at  a  later  period,  and  their  designations 

*  Dtt  Ounle^  MOt.  245. 
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snfficiontlj  indioate  their  diatiboustiTe  diamoler  and  aim.  There 
were  the  eowtfis  for  the  Nobles^  for  merchants,  for  literary  men, 
for  philoac^hers;  the  house  for  consular  lepieaentatiTes  domiciled 

at  Venice :  the  pkilo-drammatico ,  the  philo-armonico,  the  ifttra- 
prmdenti :  the  Casino  of  the  Hundred,  denoting  the  limit  of 
membership:  and  the  Casino  de  Vecchij.  These  manifold 
resorts  evince  phases  of  life  in  the  city,  even  when  certain 
enervating  agencies  iiad  lowered  the  moml  tone,  outside  and 
above  the  doubtless  too  prevailing  elements  of  firivobas  and 
profligate  gaiety,  and  deeerre  to  be  telcen  into  aooonnt,  when  we 
estimate  the  geneml  tenor  of  the  Venetian  life  and  thought  of 
the  eerenteenth  and  eighteenth  centnrieBi  It  was  in  these  more 
or  leas  inteUectual  centxea  that  we  must  suppose  all  the  literary 
and  artistic  taste  of  thoae  timee  to  have  been  foateied  and 
promoted. 

The  Clubs  of  Venice  were  of  couise,  like  our  own,  viewed  as 
lounges  or  occasional  haunts;  and  the  city  was  in  tli©  more 
modem  days  amply  furnished  with  theatres — of  which  there  were 
latterly  several,  opera-houses,  and  other  institutions  of  a  less  exalted 
and  daarical  ^fpe  for  the  performanoe  of  pantomimes,  maiionettes, 
and  other  more  popular  diveisionB.  At  the  regular  theatrical 
establishments  the  comediies  of  GK>sxi  and  Goldoni  long  epjoyed  a 
&r  more  than  local  celebrity. 

A  State,  which  had  existed  and  flourished  during  so  many 
ages,  and  which  carried  out  the  principles  of  civil  govern- 
ment to  approximate  ]>erffH'tion,  long  survi'ved  without  con- 
spicuous change  the  dobiliUiling  eflects  of  geogmphical  discnvery, 
of  new  political  complications,  and  of  new  commercial  ideas ;  and 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  centui-y,  among  the  aristocracy,  life 
continue  to  be  an  almost  uninterrupted  course  of  splendid  and 
fidvolons  pleasure,  contiastixig  with  the  soberer  manners  of  happier 
and  greater  times.  If  we  aocompany  Molmenti  through  the 
more  fashionable  quarters  of  the  dty,  he  will  introdnoe  us  to 
much  that  is  curious  and  instructive,  to  much  that  prepares 
us  for  the  inevitable  end  of  the  decadent  spendthrift,  of  the 
thoughtless,  ostentatious  prodigal. 

The  account  publish <mI  by  the  above-named  writer  is  a  coup 
d'eeU  of  what  we  may  conclude  to  have  been  observable  at  Venice 
in  the  sixteenth  and  in  the  earlier  moiety  of  tlie  seventeenth 
century.  Many  of  the  great  tamiiies  iiad  accumuiated  large 
fortunes,  and  some  still  continued  to  do  so.    There  was  altogether 
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a  vast  amount  of  vrealth ;  but  the  earning  power  b^n  to  bil, 
when  the  Portugnem,  Dutch,  and  Engliab  moomMij,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  concurrently,  absorbed  more  and  moro  the  trade 
long  eiijovf'd  as  a  monopoly  by  the  Italians. 

lu  '  immon  with  nearly  all  Powers,  which  have  lived  long 
eutmgh  to  accumulate  riches  and  their  iufallible  incidence, 
Veuiee  in  the  laat  days  of  her  iiidepeudeut  existence  displayed, 
aide  by  side  with  pnblie  pattUanimity  and  private  d^adation> 
Bome  brilliant  exceptions  under  both  categones,  as  well  as 
tndts  which  wear  the  aepeet  of  IncoiuiateDCj  and  waywaidnesa. 
Mohnenti,  In  his  notioee  and  Slustxatimts  of  the  period  of 
decline,  supplies  us  with  several  afanost  touching  instances 
of  the  survival  of  the  ancient  heroism  and  digni^  in  private 
life.  Napoleon  stigmatised  the  Venetians  in  1797  as  polis' 
sons ;  there  were  many  who  deserved  the  epithet,  no  doubt ; 
and  the  great  soldier  could  have  found  an  abundance  in  Paris. 
Yet  to  the  last  there  was  an  element  of  patriotism  and  pride ; 
and  the  last  of  the  l>ogea  only  removed  his  bonnet,  and  gave  it 
to  an  attendant,  with  "  I  shall  need  it  no  longer,"  when  he  saw 
that  the  forae  brought  to  bear  was  overwhelming ;  and  he  was 
tiie  fikther  of  that  lianinp  who  led  the  straggle  for  the  teoomsj 
of  freedom  in  1848. 

But  if  we  desire  to  study  an  epoch,  when  Venetian  glory  was 
jet  uneblipsed,  and  when  the  history  of  the  Bepublic  is  to  be 
read  in  the  hiof^my^hies  of  a  few  of  her  citizens,  we  have  to  go 
l»ack  to  the  century  preceding  that  of  the  French  Kevolution,  to 
the  days  when  the  magnificent  exploit-s  in  arms  of  Moceuigo 
and  Morosini  more  tlian  vied  with  the  noblest  and  bravest 
achievements  of  the  Daudoli,  Zeui,  and  Loredani  of  brighter 
times,  and  when  the  aristocracy,  as  a  body,  was  yet  sensible  of 
the  value  of  penonal  decorum  end  etiquetta  That  story  of  the 
noUa  Crontarini,  desoendant  of  Boges  and  of  a  house  coeval  with 
the  first  settlement  in  the  lagoons,  when  the  Duke  of  Savoy  at 
a  public  reception  in  1667  offered  to  salute  her  on  the  am,  and 
she  repulsed  him  with  the  observation,  that  his  Highness  would 
not  find  such  belntviour  acceptitble  at  Venice,  though  it  might  be 
at  Turin,  baspeiikM  a  spirit  aspiring  to  emulate  at  bome  the  hero- 
ism of  her  countiymen  fighting  against  the  Oamanii,  and  striving 
to  win  back  lost  empire  and  ebbing  renown. 

The  ruinous  expense  of  the  war  in  Caudia  did  not  prevent 
the  Carnival  in  1646  from  being  observed  with  unabated  lioenoe 
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and  display.   EvBlyn,  who  dewriXwB  the  winter  of  1645-46  as 

very  severe,  and  the  snow  as  deep  ou  the  ground  where  he  was 
(Padua),  went  over  to  Venice  at  Shrovetide^  as  he  eajra,  to  see 

the  folly  and  madness :  "  the  women,  men,  and  porsons  of 
all  conditions  disguising  themselves  in  antic  dresses,  with 
extravagant  music  and  a  thousand  gambols,  traversing  the 
streets  from  house  to  hotise,  all  places  being  t)ien  accessible  and 
free  to  t^nt^r.  Abroad  they  fling  eggs  iilled  witii  uweeb  water, 
but  sometimes  not  over  sweet ;  they  also  have  a  barbarous  custom 
of  hunting  bnUs  about  the  stieets  and  piassas,  the  passages  being 
genezalfy  nairow.  The  youth  of  the  several  wards  and  parishes 
contend  in  other  masteries  and  pastimea.  The  great  banks  are 
set  up  for  those  who  will  play  at  baaeett ;  the  comedians  have 
liberty,  and  the  operas  are  open ;  witty  pasquils  are  thrown  about ; 
and  the  mountebanks  have  their  «tages  at  every  comer." 

The  Venetian  was  the  forerunner  of  hivS  fellows  in  modem 
Europe  in  that  nearly  the  must  fascinating  and  moeb  destructive 
of  all  recreations  and  passions,  the  gaming-table.  Venice  was  to 
the  last  century  what  Homburg  and  Monte  Carlo  are  to  this  one  ; 
and  some  of  tiie  casinos  dedieated  themselves  to  tiie  object. 
Visitors  and  vktims  from  all  parts  flocked  hither  to  make  or 
leave  their  fortunes;  oertain  Venetians  sought  amid  these  scenes 
to  retrieve  their  &Uen  prosperity  and  Mmeaodt  and  perhaps 
parted  with  the  last  wreck  of  their  liiniily  estates ;  and,  which  is 
immeasurably  sadder,  there  were  to  be  seen,  officiating  as  croupiers 
at  the  f  iro-tHbles,  descendants  of  men  who  had  sat  in  the  Doge's 
chair,  and  ^vlii>  Ixjre  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  Republic. 

Bice  a])peHr  to  have  been  in  vogue  tolerably  soon  ;  and  in  fact 
all  these  couveutioual  accessories  must  have  reached  the  lagoou 
from  one  or  other  of  the  uuinberless  sources  of  communication, 
while  in  the  abeeooe  of  oollatsfal  leferenoes  thdlr  anival  and  use 
are  often  apt,  from  their  very  fiuniliarily,  to  be  post-dated.  This 
particular  amusement  and  fbnn  of  speculation,  which  has  been 
known  all  over  the  world,  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  conferred 
a  new  name  on  the  Ponte  del  Malpasso  or  dei  Malpassi,  sub^ 
sequently  called  the  Ponte  dei  Dai  or  dei  Dadi,  and  by  the 
historian  Sabellico  t'^i^^rarum  pom.  Under  the  earlier  designa- 
tion it  plays  a  part  m  t\w  Quirini-Tiepolo  conspiracy  of  1310. 

But  the  name  BaratLurn  is  borne  by  a  Lombard  engineer  of 
the  twelfth  century,  who  saw  more  or  less  of  Venice  in  his  pro- 
fessional capacity ;  and  the  election  of  a  Doge  in  1229  was 
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mbamased  by  the  aqual  divuBon  of  tbe  finrtj  Totas  belmen  two 

candidates;  and  the  tradition  is,  that  ft  recourse  was  bad  to  the  «. 
law  of  chance.    No  partumlan  an  given.    Did  the  giave  &th€fs 

tOBs  the  dice-box  ? 

The  practice  of  disguiHing  the  featim's  Uy  the  assumption  of 
masks  and  fanciful  eoRtumijH  for  amusement  was  evidently  an  old 
one,  when  restrictions  were  imposed  on  its  abuse  for  Linproper 
purposes  iu  1339,  and  when  it  seems  to  have  i>een  more  or  leas 
qbiiaI  for  diaofderlj  and  Hoentiotis  ehavacten  to  cama  aoiMjaiiQa 
and  scandal  in  this  way  by  pervading  the  city  at  all  hoars  of 
the  night  and  eaily  moming.* 

De  la  Haye,  who  was  at  Venice  about  1660»  remarks:  "At 
their  Masques  they  [the  ladies]  have  a  partionilar  caie  of  refosing 
their  hand  to  no  body,  leat  it  should  prove  some  g:entleman  in 
masquerade,  which  amongst  them  \vo\ild  be  an  inexpiable  affront. 
At  these  meetings  they  placi  thrmselves  all  iu  a  row,  without 
speaking  a  woni,  and  when  they  are  taken  out  to  dance,  one  must 
have  a  special  care  he  does  it  not  with  his  glove  o£f ;  if  he  does, 
he  not  only  runs  a  hazard  of  an  afifront,  but  to  be  pistolled  or 
stabb'd.  Their  daaee  is  nothing  but  a  grave  and  stately  motion 
from  one  room  to  another*  til!  at  last  they  return  to  the  place  ^ 
from  whenoe  they  weve  taken*" 

This  description  of  amnsement  lasted  down  to  modem  times ; 
but  private  entertainments  were  gradually  snparseded  by  the 
Ridotti,  places  for  dancing,  card-playing,  and  so  on,  one  of  which 
was  situated  at  San  Mois^,  and  whose  public  beds  masqtiis  were 
formerly  held  so  many  times  a  week  in  the  winter.  In  the  Crirs 
of  Venice  a  man  with  a  lant<^rn  is  guiding  two  gentlemen  with 
masks  to  an  entertainment  of  tins  sort. 

The  mask  also  played  a  leading  and  indispensable  part  in 
the  low  comedy  placed  on  the  stage  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  was  indeed  a  iiur  more  influential  feature  in  the  performance 
and  in  comic  actum  than  it  is  in  the  modeni  theataa  It  was 
found  to  be  a  valuable  accosoory  to  the  broad  and  coarse  humour  \ 
relished  by  Venetian  audiences  and  sp^tators ;  and  the  govern- 
ment held,  moreover,  that  it  had  the  collateral  merit  of  conceal- 
ing identity,  when  ladies  of  family  thought  fit  to  frequent  these 
pi  rfonuances,  for  in  1776'  the  Decemvirs  int-erdicterl  women  of 
rank  and  huuertt  repute  from  going  to  the  theatre  unmasked. 

The  ridotto  is  associated  by  the  Sieur  de  la  Haye  with  a 
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place  where  cui-ds  and  gfumug  as  well  as  dancing  were  carried  on. 
"  They  have,"  says  he,  "  certain  places  on  purpose  which  they  call 
JRedotti,  where  they  meet,  and  dispose  of  several  hours  without 
speaking  a  word  Their  euceess  is  never  known  by  their  behaviour, 
for  they  win  anti  lose,  i-eceive  and  part  with  their  money  with 
the  same  temper  and  indifference."  But  he  just  after  adds,  that 
one  of  their  chief  places  of  meeting  was  at  a  senator's  house, 
where  thsf  had  always  one  of  their  judges  under  their  eya  This 
was  when  De  la  Haye  was  at  Yenke  about  1660.  A  little 
&rther  on  he  piooeeds  to  observe:  " Ton  shall  see  fifty  or  three 
score  ladies  abomt  a  long  table»  shuffling  and  managing  the  caids 
with  as  much  Qlsnoe  as  thsj  were  statues,  and  losing  their  money 
with  as  little  conottnment  as  their  hushands.  I  was  mnny  times 
at  these  meetings  on  purpo!^  to  have  learn'd  the  game,  but  they 
play'd  so  quick,  and  talk'd  so  little,  'twas  impo^ble  I  plionld  do 
it"  Evelyn  had  previously  noticed  the  f^ame  thing,  when  lie 
was  here  in  1G46.  He  states  that  his  party  "went  to  the 
Chetto  di  San  Felice  to  see  the  noblemen  and  their  ladies  at, 
bassett,  a  game  at  cards,  which  is  much  used ;  but  they  play  not 
in  public,  and  all  that  have  inclination  to  it  are  in  msaquerade, 
without  q»eaking  one  word,  and  so  thej  come  in,  play,  lose  or 
gain,  and  go  away  as  they  pleasa  Ihis  time  of  licence  is  only  in 
Carnival  and  this  Ascension-Week." 

In  1704  the  attention  of  the  Decemvirs  was  drawn  to  the 
multiplication  of  these  ridotti  frequented  by  both  sexes,  and  a 
source  of  disorder  and  scandal ;  and  it  was  proscribed  to  the 
Inquisitors  of  State  to  take  measures  for  their  closure.  Two 
establishments  are  specified  :  one  at  the  Carmini,  the  other  at 
Cauareggio.  But  iu  a  later  edict  of  the  same  body,  and  on  the 
secret  file  (28th  Febnuuy  1743),  the  tidotto  at  San  Moisb 
seems  to  be  excepted,  while  others,  which  had  started  in  emula* 
tion  or  rivaliy,  are  marked  for  supprsssion.  It  is  particularly 
notioeable  that  the  Ten  in  their  decree  on  the  subject  discriminate 
between  these  ridotti,  commonly  called  Cnsini,  and  the  true 
Casino,  as  it  was  familiar  to  the  Eepublic  from  the  fourteenth 
century.  At  si  mnre  recent  date  the  San  Moists  house  itself  was 
peremptorily  and  definitively  ordered  in  a  very  long  and  detailed 
minute  of  the  Great  Council  (27th  November  1  774)  to  be  shut 
up,  as  an  institution  which  was  productive  of  grave  scandal  in  a 
State  bred  up  in  piety  and  good  discipline. 

The  antiquity  of  the  caiifi,  so  &r  as  Venice  is  concerned,  has 
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apparently  to  l»e  conjectured  rather  than  ascertained.  The 
origin  of  coffee  and  coffee-houses  elsewhere  is  trnwd  to  the 
Levant,  where  an  Kngiish  traveller,  Sir  iiemy  Blunt,  saw  them 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  (  Charles  I. ;  and  nowhert; 
tiiiouid  Buch  iuBlitutious  have  obtained  an  earlier  footing  than 
hm  They  hsT»  bean  enfficiently  abundant  ainoB  the  middlo  of 
the  eighteenth  oentniy,  and  no  estaUiehment  in  Eniope  ever 
Mqaiied  eooh  world-wide  odehrity  aa  that  kept  hy  Hoiian,  the 
friend  of  Oanova,  and  the  truated  agent  and  aoqnaintanoe  of 
hundreds  of  persons  in  and  out  of  the  citj*  who  found  him  an 
finfailing  source  of  infornintinT)  alx)ut  everything  and  everybody. 
PenMms  leaving  the  city  for  a  time  left  their  cards  and  addresses 
and  a  clue  to  their  movements  with  him  :  others  coming  to  it 
inquire*.!  under  his  roof  for  tidings  of  those  whom  they  desired 
to  see ;  he  long  concentrated  ui  himself  a  knowledge  more  varied 
and  multifarious  than  that  possessed  by  any  individual  before  or 
Binea  Venetian  oolfee  waa  said  to  sorpaea  all  other,  and  the 
artiole  placed  before  hia  yiaiton  by  Florian  waa  said  to  be  the 
beat  in  VenioeL  So  cordial  waa  the  eateem  of  the  great  acnlptor 
for  him,  that,  when  Florian  waa  overtaken  by  gout,  he  made  a 
model  of  his  leg,  that  the  poor  fellow  might  be  spared  the 
anguish  of  fitting  himself  with  boota  The  friendship  had  begun 
when  Canova  was  entering  on  his  career,  and  he  never  forgot 
the  substantial  services  which  had  been  rendered  to  him  in  the 
hour  of  need. 

But  previously  to  the  days  of  this  famous  and  almoet 
liistorical  restaurateur  the  Council  of  Ten  had  been  layii^  their 
hand  on  alleged  abiiaea  connected  with  the  ooffiBe^houaeB  of  the 
metropolis^  which  are  charged  in  decrees  of  the  ISth  December 
1776.  and  28th  December  1776.  with  fostering  all  kinds  of 
corruption  and  immorality  by  harbouring  women  and  youths, 
and  remaining  open  to  outn^eoos  bouTB.  An  indirect  firuit  of 
this  mischief  was  that  the  principal  thoroughfares  were  thronged 
all  night  with  loungers  of  both  sexes,^  and  that  public  morals 
were  jeopardised ;  and  the  Inquisitors  of  State  were  directed  to 
eradicate  this  socwl  canker. 

Out-of-door  reci'eatious  tor  ail  were  at  hand:  not  only  those 
with  which  Venice  ia  more  doeely  associated,  but,  as  we  perceive, 

'  Una  deambuluione  notturna  pratticaU  pcrtluo  nelle  ore  aTanzatUsime  della 
notte  per  tutta  le  publiohe  atrade  di  questa  Domioante  Qon  tamo  dalle  fonmine 
BMt»  iM  da|^  QOBinl  Mwon.  .  .  ."  RoBMoln,  vL  1S8. 
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the  tonmameiit,  boll-fight,  the  game  of  pell-mell,  which  last  used 
to  be  played  on  the  Caiiipo  S.  Giacomo  'IcH'  Orio,  and  that  of 
C€dcio,  or  football,  where  the  yo\mg  patricians,  ca^tnig  aside  their 
ordinary  costume,  attired  themselves  in  close-fittini:  suiUi  for  the 
siilve  (>f  greater  freedom.  Many  of  them  were  addicted  to  the 
pugiiistic  art ,  and  down  lu  1705  the  Campo adjoining  the  Church 
of  Santo  Ifada  del  Oannine  ira«  tbe  bobob  of  a  yearly  prize-ring. 
Ab  many  aa  seventy  home  used  to  be  kept  for  me  in  tbe 
indoeed  apeee  naed  as  an  aiena  for  jouato  at  SS.  Qlovinni  e 
Fholo,  ontnde  the  Chnnh  of  tbe  MeneUcanti 

So  far  back  as  1548  BtTBet-mniricflanH  and  public  bands  were 
required  to  obtain  a  licence  from  the  Messetaria,  an  official  depart- 
ment which  superintended  n  varie^  of  minutia  connected  with 
the  penernl  comfort  and  wi  urity. 

The  resorts  of  the  working  classea  in  Venice  itself,  wa  well  as 
in  the  suburbs  and  outskirts,  were  of  two  leading  clas&es :  the 
hasiiani  or  wine  shops  and  the  cimni  or  taverns,  where  the  glass 
'Or  other  meanne  of  eheap  wine  ma  aooontpaaied  by  a  game  of 
cards  or  other  aimiktr  diverBion,  and  there  were^  after  a  while, 
the  puppet  shows  and  marionettes.  In  the  sixteenth  oentuty  onfy 
two  bastioni  eziated  in  Mnraoo  wi&  a  dense  and  thriving 
population :  in  the  nineteenth,  with  a  tithe  of  the  former 
inhabitants  and  comparatively  no  local  industiy,  there  are 
twenty. 

When  Mr.  Howells  was  at  VeTii<-e  about  1867,  he  found 
the  Venetian  of  that  day  easily  saLwhed  and  amused.  The 
author  of  Venetian  Life  speaks  of  the  roughly -hewn  statue 
of  Sior  Antonio  Hioba,  which  was  set,  he  tells  us,  in  the  comer 
of  an  cwdinary  grocery  near  the  Ghetta  If  r.  Howells  paid  a 
▼istt  to  tbe  spot.  "  He  has  a  pack  on  his  back  and  a  stolf  in 
his  hand,  and  on  the  wall  near  him  is  painted  a  bell-pnU  with 
the  legend,  Sior  Aniawio  Mioba.  Rustice,  raw  apprentices,  and 
honest  Germans  new  to  the  city  are  furnished  with  packages  to 
be  carried  to  Sior  Antonio  Rioba,  who  is  very  hard  to  find  " — 
and  there  i.s  generally  a  knot  of  boys  at  hand  to  enjoy  the  hoax. 
A  comic  journal  during  the  republic  of  1848  bore  his  name;  it 
was  then  a  jest  of  long  standing — a  thin  one.  In  estimating 
the  dependence  of  earlier  ages  on  resources  outside  daily  labour, 
there  is  always  one  element  in  the  calculation;  and  it  is  the 
abeence  of  artificial  light  after  night&Il,  which  through  centuries 
rendered  out-of-door  excorsions  impossible. 
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The  wealthier  classes  had  their  inUfffiature  both  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  ;iml  on  the  trrra  firma,  nnd  were 
at  liberty,  in  the  absence  of  ofticiai  lies,  to  go  whither  they 
pleased.  But  the  operative,  the  artisan,  uud  the  shop-keeper's 
assistant  had  their  i-elaxatiou,  and  periodically  made  parties  to 
go  on  bMting  excutaloiis  with  music  and  wfteahmante  to  Tanom 
points  fdthiti  a  veasonable  distaaoe;  and  irarldiig  women  took  a 
day  in  the  jear,  and  started  in  a  body  Hcom  one  of  the  pLsoee  of 
ombariEation  at  a  veij  early  hour,  with  an  eaoort  of  two  neigh' 
boms  of  the  other  sex  of  mature  years,  with  a  mind  to  forget  for 
a  moment  their  hard  lot  at  home.  The  expense  was  defrayed 
by  a  weekly  payment  to  a  tre^furer  by  each  intending  par- 
ticipator in  the  holiday  of  a  quartiui  rdo  or  oholo ;  and  this  jaunt 
was  called  a  fjaranghdlo.  The  wuinf  ii  prewmted  a  gay  and 
bright  appearance  in  their  scaiiet  bodices  and  bombazine  skirts 
or  petticoats,  snow-white  linen,  and  muslin  aprons  set  off  with 
as  mneh  cheap  fineiy  or  jewdlery  as  th^y  ooold  oonunsnd,  or 
with  bouqnets  of  flowers.  Their  male  relaftives  and  friends  came 
to  cany  the  provisions  for  the  day,  and  to  see  them  off;  their 
usual  destination  was  Mestra,  or  lido^  <»  some  place  which 
afforded  £iunlities  for  a  picnic  and  a  dance,  accompanied  or  followed 
by  songs  and  instrumental  music;  and  in  the  evening  they 
returned  with  the  barks  (peote)  illuminated  and  with  all  ^rts  of 
enjoyment  and  fun.  It  was  the  women's  own  day;  they  left 
not  only  the  men,  but  the  children,  behind  them. 
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Abano^  baths  of»  U.  15^  2fi 

Abbatino,  ii.  765 
AbbUte-grawo,  CMtle  of,  iL  ^ 
Abjrdos,  L  224  ;  u.  228 

Academies,  Literary,  it  719-20 
Acceptances  or  bills,  ii.  fi2l) 
Ac(iuapeuilent«,  a  physician,  ii.  221 
Adda,  ii.  1415.  88,  1^ 

boundary  of  tbo,  iL       78,  M,  98i 

Adelabeim,  Count  and  Counteaa,  IL  312 
Adige,  L  2,  4,  233  ;  ii.  64^  68^  2fll 
Admiralty,  ii.  304,  310-11 
Adria  or  Uadria,  L  2,  4,  1&2 

biabop  of,  L  llfi 
Adrianople,  L  SQ2 

Adriatic,  aorercignty  of  the,  L  186i  234, 
AM  ;  ii.  186^  20t!.  260.  433. 
489-91 

Wedding  of  th«,  L  221 ;  ii.  iS2 
JSaop,  ii.  707i  2211 
AffoDso  IV.  of  Portugal,  ii.  fi££ 
Africa,  iL  305j  412 
Agnadello,  ii.  151 
Agnes  of  Marseillea,  ii  LIA 
Agora,  OrMk,  iL  222 
Agriculture,  iL  27S.  5L1  et  seqq. 
Aias.L  Ifii;  ii  n&& 
Aiguexmortcs,  iL  &flfi 
Aiz  la  Chapella,  L  35^  22  ;  iL  304j  3Qfi 
Ataddin,  iL  308 
Albania,  L  796  ;  iL  pcusim 
Alb*  firma,  iL  $22 
Albertuccio  della  Viola,  iL  2Z£ 
Albiola,  L  43-45.  71, 119.  £^23  ;  ii.  SiliAS 
Albizd  of  Florenc*",  ii.  53 
Aldo  or  Aldus.    Sfe  Maoutio 
Aldrigetto  di  IJirana,  L  792-93 
Aleppo,  L  33fi 
Aleado,  L  735 

Alexander  III.  (Pope).  L  m  190.  221 

teqtj.,  A23  ;  iL  417,  467 
Alexandria  (Egypt),  L  4fl  ;  iL  179^  39L  ^ififi 
(Lonibardy),  L  190.  353.  2M: 
iL  12.  B9,  92,  6fi 
Alfonso  of  Aragon,  ii.  88-89 
Algiers,  iL  186i  12 


Alien  Corporations,  ii.  610-11 

All  Saints'  Gatfi,  Padua,  L  2^ 
Alraisso,  L  422,  ZM 
Alms-houses,  iL  332 
Alticbiero,  iL  315 
AltiucUc,  L  lis  ;  iL  3^ 
Altiuuni,  L  6,  215  ;  H.  376,  319 
Alvise  di  Alvise,  ii.  4M 
Ainadio,  Andrea,  ii.  6M1 
Amalfl,  ii.  502, 

America,  L  Ml  ;  ii.  134.  IM.  liO.  312 

317.  867.  561.  587. 
Amiano  and  Costanziaco,  L  331,  23i 
Amstenlam,  ii.  31819,  hM 
Amusemeut*,  eveuiag,   iL   774-76,  786. 
23^ 

out-of-door,  ii.  788-88.  792- 

Ancona,  L  217-20.  228.  235.  416  17.  135  ; 

iL  412 
Aucoraggio.  iL  21fi 
Andate,  L  339,  523.;  iL  354,  ZfiS 
Andrea  di  Ferrara,  ii.  162 
Andres,  Juan,  iL  759-60 
Andrew  of  Napl«!,  L  filS 
Anghiari,  L  22 

Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  serfs,  iL 

Anglo-Saxons,  L  2L22 ;  ii.  838,  41L  Hi 

Aujou,  L  IM 

Anne  of  Cleve.s,  ii.  Ill 

Deaoiark,  iL 

Great  Britain.  iL  283 
Antenori  family,  L  33.49  ;  iL  3fi2 
Anti-Seiuitic  sentiment,  U.  1£3 
Antirari,  L  796 
Antoine  de  Vienne,  L  222 
Antonio     Leonardi,  iL  12fi 
Antonio,  an  astrologer,  iL 
Antwerp,  ii.  558 
Aphro<li.iias,  L  178 

Aj>ol'xjy  fur  tht  Oath  o/  Allrgiatut,  by 
Jamet  L  of  Great  Britain,  iL  217, 
21fl 

Appeal,  Court  of,  ii.  429-30 
Apriea,  IL  2iil 

Aqmleia,  L  6^  63,  117-18.  328.  339.  380-82. 
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893-94,  42L  425,  480 -SI.  608.  597. 

Z2Q ;  ii.  54-55.  SIL  IQl  'J.  lAl 
AragoD,  L  43L  580,  582.  6Uli  'J- 
88-89 

Arlw,  L  3iL  IMi  Zilfi 

Arboniticutn,  ii.  413 

Aroelli.  Filippo,  L  ZIL  794-95.  ZSfl 

family.  IL  8L  22 
Archer,  Baltbiuar,  ii.  ISS 
Archimiciclium.  ii.  313 
Archipelago,  L  aii,  322,  338,  312 
Architecture,  ii.  184,  20(\  260,  330,  884- 

149  <i  ^v</.,  369-75 
Archivio  Storico  Jlaliano,  L  x 
Aroo,  L  62  ;  IL  2i2iAl 
Aretino.  LMoanlo.  L  787 

Pietro,  U.  182,  188-91.  721.  778- 
Zfi 

Arezso,  ii.  755 
Argoa,  L822.  Zflfi 
Ariosto.  iL  TIL  721 

Armenia,  u  2^  304i  462,  611  ;  ii.  406. 

Arraeuian  Company,  L  22Z ;  ii.  tJJil 
Arquebus,  ii.  5ifi 

Aristocratic  tendency,  L  20fi  et  $tqq. 

Arrenga    See  Folk-Moot 

Arrigone,  Cardinal,  ii.  2\h 

Arsenal,  L  23.  159^  196,  21fi ;  ii.  lt>0-91, 

208.  279,  304.  840,  2Mi  2Mx  425,  432, 

488.  491-95 
Artillery,  L  362,  SS5,  701 ;  iL  62-65.  98 
Art*.    !ie»  Gilds 

Arts  and  Sciences,  ii.  G53  fl  m;-/. 
Arundel  and  Surrey,  Earl  aud  Couutese  of, 

ii.  210  et  $eqq. 
Arundelian  Marbles,  ii.  210 
Ascoli,  L  ^ 
Asola,  iL  72 
Asolo.  L  6  ;  ii.  131 
Aspasia,  Venetian.    See  Franco  (V.) 
Aapro,  L  fill 

AaaaasinaUon  of  Doges,  L  28-29.  55.  201 
Association  of  Doges,  L  30,  35,  48,  12&> 

m 

Aateria,  L  180 

Asti,  L  IM  ;  ii.  136,  lfi2 

Astrology,  L  890 ;  iL  11^  88.  2ZL  fi&l 

Athena,  iL  2Ifi 

Attendolo,  Michele.  ii. 

AttiU,  U.  27fi 

Chair  of,  L  22 
Aoction,  sale  of  daughters  by,  U. 
Auotioua,  ii.  355.  &Oii 
Avrtnu  Lw\fer,  ii  282 
AnstraHa,  L  &11 

Austria,  L  nii.  422,  42fi,  630,  649-51,  659. 

661.  663.  677.  712.  721.  773.  735  ; 

ii.  10,  101^  m  205.  2Qi.  234,  252. 

257-58,  291-92,  295-96,  298-99.  300. 

802-303,  304-306,  390.  490.  582.  639. 

757-58 
Aatolycus,  iL  dl2 


ATignon,  L  49L  IWj  60L  504,  fili;  iL 

401 

ATWfa-lors,  ii.  29,  62,  435,  442,  449.  511 
Aiof  or  Aioph,  L  lil 

Babaaio,  Tommaso,  L  fiM:2d  ;  ii.  7^ 
Bacchiglione,  L  fl27 
Backgammon,  L  222  ;  ii.  13fi 
Bacon,  Francis,  iL  719 
Baden,  Peace  of,  ii.  296 
Badia,  iL  2fiQ 

Badoer  or  Particiiu-o  family,  L  29,  12,  11 

et  »eqq„  55,  60,  65,  73,  77i  118. 

12L  176,  184i  3S7,  39L  512-13. 

S27-2R.  612,  aaa  ;  U.  145,  182. 

386-87.  392.  444.  477.  72tt 
Andrea,  ii.  145-47 
Federigo.  ii.  I2Q 
Bagdad,  ii.  m 
Bagnolo,  Treaty  of,  IL  ISl 
Bailo  of  ConsUntiDople.  L        325,  1^ 

132  :  iL  191.  195,  277.  298,  ZfiQ 
Bainbriilge,  Cardinal,  ii-  14^ 
Baldovino,  Gio.,  L  482-84 
Balfour.  Sir  Andrew,  M.D..  iL  756-57 
Ballads,  L  103  ;  U.  fifiS 
Ballotino.  L  100 
B.ink  of  Venice,  il  647 
Banks,  private,  ii.  513 
Barattiero,  Nicolo,  L  22fli2fi ;  iL  219,  670. 

BarbarelH,  Giorgio  (Giorgione),  U.  719 
Barbarigo  Doges,  ii.  130,  187,  141 

Caaa,  iL  Ztii 
Barbaro  family,  L  163i         803  ;  iL  fiL 

195.  202.  4M 
Marcantonio.  ii.  20^  iM*  7QQ-7Q1 
Barbarossa.  Frederic,  L  IfiL    St4  Frederic 
Burhary.  ii.  2<JS.  et  alibi 
Barber-SurgL-on*,  L  lil2  ;  IL  690. 
Barbo,  Pantaleone,  L  2M 
Barbolauo,  Pietro,  L  124-27 
Barcelona,  iL  170,  1Z2 
Barcha.  Barque,  or  Bark.  ii.  154.  230. 195 
Ban.  L  m 
BarletU,  ii.  231 
Bamabotti,  ii.  237-33.  5liO 
Barozzi  family,  L  611 
Barracks,  iL  498 
B&s.'ulouua,  Niuoletto,  ii.  S7S 

Paolo.  U.  448-.'iQ 
Baaeio  family,  L  3pL  327  23.  339. 121 
Basle,  Council  of,  L  166 
Bassano,  L  890,  629 
Basset,  u.  774,  ZM 
BastiooL  ii. 
Batario,  ii.  SSiL  392 
Battaglia,  a  proveditor -general.  iL  260 
Battle-cry,  VenetiaD,  ii.  322 
Beaufort,  CardinaL  L  fiSl 
Bebe,  L  327,  222 
Beckford,  WillUm.  ii.  Z59 
Bedfellow,  iL  13 
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Be<iniar,  Marqnis  of;  iL  205.  22i  ti  teqq. 

Beggars,  iL 

B^llarmin,  Cardinal,  iL  21L  21^ 
Bellini,  GeoUie,  L  M2 ;  it  142i  77ft 

Giovaiiui,  L  IM 
Bell*,  ii.  fiOf^-fiO.'^ 
B«:ll3  M  time-keepers,  ii.  355.  736 
Belluno,  i.  Ifi2 

Bembo,  CanlinaU  ii.  180,  liS.  2M 
The  Dog«.  ii.  25S.M 

Family,  L  Slfl  ;  IL  20 
Benedictines,  iL  332 
Iknoventum,  L  90,  112,  181 
Ikntivoglio  family,  L  ZSl ;  iL  2QS 
Benconi  funily,  L  Z&l 
Bergamo,  iL  27  29.  67x  70,  78,  92,  Ufl 
Berne,  iL  filO 
Benii,  Fi-«n««co,  iL  221 
BerrettA,  iL  430 
B<?rsagli,  ii.  497 

Bessariou,  Cardinal,  IL  127,  714-15 
Bevis  of  Hampton,  iL  fi2fl 
Bianco,  Andrea,  iL  569^  655^  fifi2 
Bibbiena,  iL 
BibloB,  L  889 
Bigamy,  ii.  405 
Binate,  il.  22 

Binding  of  books.  iL  727-28 
BioudL  Cafaliere,  iL  22^ 

Birds  of  prey,  L  15 
Biaho[i  ot  the  I>«a(l,  iL  884 
Quails,  iL  &M 
Black  Death  of  134B  and  1447,  L&Z£  ;  U. 

401.  743 
Blackvrell,  George,  iL  217 
Blois  ii.  149,  155i  201^  425 
Blondus  of  Forli,  Flavlus,  iL  688 
Blnnt  or  Blouut,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  222 
Board  of  Health,  iL  188i  260,  744^  MS 

Work^  L  47 
Boat-namea,  L  544^  687,  ZIfi  ;  ii.  164j  830, 

495 

Bocca  dei  Foniaci,  iL  21fi 
Booca  di  Leone,  iL  biH 
Boccaccio,  GioTamiL  L  491^  587,  595. 
fl4.S  44  ;  IL  472.  770 

Boccacortc,  L  377j  396 
Boccoaio,  Marino,  L  482-81 
Boer.  L  fill 
Bohemia,  ii.  221 

Bohemowl,  Prince  of  Tyre,  L  15152 
Bologna,  L  409-15,  425  ;  iL  30  rl  geqq.,  83^ 
90.  152,  100,  181,  183i  186,  208»  fil2 
Boiiiliartl.s,  L  t'l^'-i 
Bouaveutura,  l^ietro,  iL  207-209 
Bookbinden,  iL  719.  727 
BookMllera,  iL  228,  757,  ZfiQ 
Boflmte,  L  filA 

Borghes«;  family,  it.     ^-1^  et  afjq. 
Borgia,  Ce.s&re,  ii.  132 
Boigo  di  San-Sepolcro,  ii.  12. 
Borgo  di  Santa  Croce,  L 
Bosco,  ii.  92 


:  Botany,  ii.  690,  752 

;  liotolph  s  Lane,  London,  iL  IiM. 

[  i^tz«u,  iL  US 

:  Boucicaolt,  Harefhal  de,  L  748-77 
Bouleaoz,  the  Brothers,  iL  230-31 
Bourbon,  Canlinal  de,  ii.  121 

CoiisUble  of,  iL  162,  162 
House  of,  iL  469,  ZM 
Bowstaves,  V«a«jtiau,  iL  lifil 
Brabant,  L  fill 

Braccio  di  Montone,  L  788, 795  ;  iL  60.  gfl 
Bragailino  family,  iL  1S2 
Bragora,  iL  314 
Bran'lenburj?,  iL  296 
;  lira-ssa,  L  IM 
Braoo  qf  Venice,  iL  522,  fififl 
Brazil,  iL  312 
BregDo,  Antonio,  iL  129 
Brenta,  L  L77,  327.  SSI ;  iL  304,  315 
Brescello,  L  2M  ;  ii.  4^  2Q 
Breacia,  L  391,  798i  SOI  ;  iL  L  1*1  li  «< 
teq^.,  28,  42,  5L  6L  68j  Z2i  Z8i  92, 

170-  7L  2llf  224,  308,  ZM 
Bridea  of  St  Mark,  L  ZB 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  li.  121^  411 

Bridges,  L  47,  i5  ;  iL  120,  207,  330,  346-48 
Brienue,  Jean  de,  L  244-45 
Brigiiaiio,  iL  2fi 
BrmdL^L  «•  149,  222 
Briatol,  Bliihop  of,  iL  295 
Britons,  ii.  30 
Broglio,  ii.  349.5Q 
Broletto  Nuovo,  ii.  & 
Brondolo,  L  SfiB  ;  iL  MS 
Bronillard.  Robert,  ii.  230,  222 
Jirown,  Ilawdon,  L  x,  rl  alibi 
Browne,  Sir  Richanl,  ii.  480 
firugea,  L  fill  ;  iLi568,  578-79 
Brunswick ,  House  of,  iL  2&S 
Bnislart,  Uon,  iL  230^ 
Brussels,  I'eac*  of,  IL  liiS 
BucenUur,  L  630,  Z06  ;  >L  76^  408,  481  82. 
581 

Bnda.    'See  Hungary 
Bndua,  L  796 
Building,  IL  830,  834-36 
BuiMiug  materials,  L  148-j9 
Bulgaria,  L  271  306,  322,  315 

Bull-fights,  irY89,  zaa 

Bullion,  aaie  of.  ii.  356 
BuonarottL  M.A.,  ii.  250 

Buono,  Bartolommeo,  iL  128,  867 
Hiisiiuwo,  iL  334,  115 
Bijtchir.-i,  iL  22Q 

UUd,  iL  ZIl 
Byron,  Lord,  iL  2fi2 

Bytantine  Court,  L  11  14.  82-38,  127, 151, 

171-  73,  178,  191,  193,  275,  301,  308- 
809.  818,  321.  323-26.  314  tt  seqq., 
371-74,  417.  432,  4.o3  54.  458-61.  471. 
473.  480,  488-89.  547-48.  568.  581, 
601,  066,  ZiZ  ;  iL  55-56,  125,  185. 
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Ctbot.  John  and  Sebutian,  iL  136i  181. 

Cwdix,  L  &il :  ii.  aiQ 
Cbdore,  LZ&S 
C*f<«,  U.  7912 
Caffa,  L  460, 

Cairo  (Egypt),  l       ;  ii.  179-80.  457.  fifiS 

(Lonibardy),  L  1^ 
CalcQtta,  ii.  2^ 

Calolooian  Boar,  a  bronze,  L  2Zfi 
Caleudario,  Filijipo,  L  604.  fiM ;  IL  223 

Nicoletto,  L  gOL  SOS 
Calergi  of  Candia,  L  343  44.  453.  488.  fiSa  ; 
iLSQl 

Calioat  in  MaUbar.  iL  136,  021 
California,  L  fill 

Calle  delle  Ra««e,  L  2Q1 

Calligraphy,  ii.  47 1-72 

Caloprini  family,  L  74,  Sfi  e<  teqq. 

Caiviuism,  ii.  217 

Calza,  a  phjraician,  ii.  308 

Cambrai,  League  ot  U.  143,  lid  et  m^..  1Z£ 

Peace  of;  ii.  169-70 
Cambridgeshire  Fens,  ii.  388 
Catmuiiio,  L  678 
Cainpagno,  Jacopo,  ii.  247 
Campalto,  L  IS  :  ii.  SfiZ 
Campanile,  ii.  334, 
Campbell,  Colin.  L  5£2  ;  li.  492 
Campi,  iL       82.  162,  MO,  ^ 
Canipo  Formio,  Treaty  of,  ii. 

San  Pietro,  L  679 
Caaabea,  Nicholas,  L  2&1 
Canale  del  Battello,  iL  848 
CanalettL  ii 

Canaregffi'J,  ii.  334-5.  359.  354 

Caudia,  L  178,  ML  313-16.  329.  833.  841- 
4,  36L  IMi  iMi  633-41,  668, 
2M  ;  ii.  11116.  149,  196.  233.  2M.  et 
aeqq.;  275^  27L        ^  30Q-I.  dill 

Candiano  or  Sanudo  family,  L  8.  29,  55. 
67-8.  77-80.  Mi  89^  iSJ,  31315. 
312  ;  iL  428.    Se4  Sanudo. 

Candiot  War  1646-69,  ii.  2i2  aeqq. 

Caue,  Facino,  L  540,  ZfiS  ;  iL  1 

Canea,  L  344,  457j  IL  118-16.  See 
Candia 

Canepins,  L  802 

Cannon,  L  032  ;  ii. 

Canora,  Antonio,  IL  199,  311, 

Canterbury.  iL  liB 

Caorlo,  L  6:6,  i2S 

Cape  of  Gncwl  Hope.  L  xvi-xvii  fill ;  ii. 

184-5.  140 
Capitularies,  ii.  406i  436.  411 
Capo  d'lstria,  L  190,  m 
Cappello,  Bi.mca,  ii.  207-13.  347 

family.  L  ail  ;  ii.  108,  127,  200,  290-1 
Captain-tJeneral  of  Veulce,  i,  5M 
Caraticum,  ii.  ilii 
Caravaggio,  iL  47.  78.  92,  98 
Cardona,  iL  157-8 
Cardsk  iL  87,  138.  592.  791 


Careidnna,  Rapba«l,  L  691 

Caricatun-  in  Venetian  Art,  iL  871 
CariAthia  or  KaeniUien,  L  429 
Carlina,  a  ballet-dancer,  iL  gSfl 
Carlowitz,  Peace  of,  IL  236i  2M 
Canimgnola,  ii.  292 
( 'annatfiiola,  Fraiiceaco  dL  iL  4  e<  teqq. 
Carnival,  iL  561.  788-9 
Carracci,  Annlbale,  iL  613,  738 
Carrara,  da,  family,  L  661^  650,  673,  120  et 
aeqq. 

Carrem,  Rosalba,  ii.  779 

Carrying  Trade,  ii.  563 

Casa  iloi  Proverbii,  ii.  870 

Ca&ol-Maggiore  or  Casale-M(^ua,  L  ZS3 ; 

iL  4,  1719.  22 
Ca-salp,  iL  270,  290 
Ca-sanovii,  IL  534.  740 
CasioL  L  ZM ;  iL  786-7.  79! 

(UTems).  ii. 
Casiolo,  Marco,  L  201 
Casola,  Pietro,  ii.  870,  75L  ZM 
Casone,  ii.  531 
Cas-yino,  L  SfiQ 

Cassiodonis,  L  10-12  ;  iL  826-8 
Ca.stelcarrT>,  L  ti22 
Caatelfranco,  L  622,  626-7.  677 
Ca.'?tt.dletto,  L  780,  2Bii 
Ca-stello.    .S»'<  Olivolo 
Castt  hmovo,  L  fi^Jl  ;  ii. 
Ciwtl.  of  Love,  L 
Cabtruccio  Castracaui,  L  551.  801 
Gateau  Cambreaia,  ii.  l&fi 
C.'itnlda  prison,  L  ZM  ;  iL  528 
C.attaro,  L  HI  ;  it.  295.  21i^ 
Cattaveri,  ii.  4ii5 

Cavalieri  of  ban  Marco,  ii.  392.  403 
Cav&Uerie,  L  2I£ 
CavallL  Jacopo,  L  dfi2 

Simone,  ii.  31& 
Cartine,  iL  S2fi 
Cavarzero,  L  115.  538,  713 
('Azzari,  Giulio,  iL  241 
C«lUui,  li^uvenuto,  ii.  167 
CeUL  Lorenio,  L  629-30.  638.  6ili2. 

62S ;  ii.  aiil 
Marco.  L  6iill 
Ccni-  dalla  Cliitarra,  ii.  775 
Ceutda,  L  IMi  Zl^  ;  ii.  213,  219, 
Cenaorl,  IL  45L  fiSZ 
Censiorship  of  the  press,  iL  72! -2 
Cephaloni.i,  L  174.  322 
CeretL  iL  9S 
Cerigo,  iL  SM 
Cemide,  iL  4L  496 
Cervantes,  ii.  IM 

Cerria,  L  115, 119, 112  ;  iL  151i  168, 170-1 
Cespna,  ii.  ISlj  139,  Mfi 
Ctiainl>er  of  Comnierce,  ii.  805 
CliainW-rlaiii,  Conuiiou,  ii.  418-19 
Chttucellor  of  Caudia,  Grand,  L  222 

Venice.  L  399,  435^  470 
Charlemagne,  L  23    seqq. ;  iL  341-43 
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Charles  of  Aijon,  L  417,  431-8.  136 
Charlea,  Duke  of  Orle«M,  U.  190-1,  131 

of  Valois.  L  488-90,  508.  542 
Charles  II.  of  Great  Britaio,  ii.  47g-80. 

of  Spain,  ii.  2&& 

VXIL  of  France,  ii.  13L  Ififi^S 
Chancer,  iL  59L  774 
Cherao,  ii.  ISfi 
Chea^  L  560^  758  t  ii.  iM 
Chiaro,  iL  18 
Chimneya,  iL  Z32 
China,  iL  IM 

Chioggia,  L  28, 821.827.  888.  468.  4flfl :  ii. 

467 

Chloggia,  War  of,  L  gfi.  188,  438-^7 
Chios.   See  Scio 
Cholera,  L  ^ 
Chopines,  iL  JM 
Chomel  and  Jordan  of  Amsterdam,  iL  418, 
19 

Church,  The,  L  17, 29. 5i:5^  61-8.  160.  868. 

418.  772-8.  Zflfl ;  iL  188.  252.  3Ifl  et 

teqq. 
Cicero,  L  108 
Cicogna,  Biblu)gm/a,  L  ix 
Marco,  L  6Ma  115 
Paiwiuale,  Doge,  ii.  249,  525 
Cinque  alia  Pace,  L  523 
Circus  equestrian,  ii.  793 
CLstercian  monastery,  iL  387 
CitUdella,  L  filfi 
Citta  Nuova  in  Istria,  ii.  400 
avidale,  L  iM. 
Civil  List,  IL  il2il& 
Civito  Caatellana,  ii.  167 

Vecchia,  ii.  167,227 
Classical  writers,  ii.  Iu8^  681-2.  691.  Zfifi 
Classitication  of  vessels,  iL  iM 
Claudius  Gothicus  ii.  fii 
Climate,  IL  Zll 

Clocks,  U.  358^  43L  605-7.  606  9 

Cluba.  L  638  ;  iL  ZfiM"^ 

Coastguanl,  ii.  488-9 

Cocche,  LOU;  ii. 

Coffee,  Venetian,  ii.  Zfi2 

Cognac  League  of,  iL  162.  IM 

Coinage,  L  170,  239,  440-1.  478  ;  iL  177. 

464.  a^TTJ^ 
Coins  of  leather,  L  170 

Salt,  ii.  616 
Colbert,  iL  305 

ColeonL  Bartolommeo,  ii.  91,  95,  125 
Collalto,  L  625-7.  fifil  ;  ii.  3fifi 
Collectors  of  Books,  etc.,  L5fl2  :  iL  127. 

129,  178,  m    aew-,  754 
Cologne,  ii.  5^ 

Colonia  Venetorum,  L  817-20,  311 
Colonising  System,  L  uii,  316-17.  880,  fill 
Colomo,  L  ZfiS 
Colours  in  dreas,  L  749 
Columbus,  iL  135,  136,  561,  631 
Comans,  L  305 

Comanzo  (Chioggia),  ii.  117,  770 


Comfits,  L  403,  ZSS 

Commacchio,  L  40.  42.  fi^il ;  iL  84L  S&l 
Coiunierce,  ii.  &fi3  ft  »tqq. 
Commercial  treaties,  L  23fi  ;  ii.  567-8 
Commines,  Philip  de,  iL  136-7 
Commissionaires,  iL  739-40 
Common  Law  of  Venice,  iL  406.  428 
Como,  L  511  ;  iL  89,  94,  304 
Compagnia  della  Calza,  L  £21 ;  iL  71-5. 

618.  705.  Ill 
Compass,  iL  669 
Conca  d'Albero.  L  S8& 
Concordia,  L  6 

Coudolniiere,   Gabriello  (Pope  Eugenius 

IV.),  ii.  31 
Condottieri,  L  177,  SaSiSfi.    See  Venturi 
Conegliano,  L  till  ;  ii.  92,  462 
Confectionery,  ii.  251,  782,  Ififi 
Conscription,  L  453 
C'onselvo,  L  383 

Con*tantinoi)le,  L  Hi,  192, 194, 255  et  aeqq., 
264  el  aeqq.,  332.  385,  344- 
48,  lliO ;  iL  195,  2&iu  See 
Byzantine  Court 
Pror>osal  to  transfer  capital 
of  Venice  to,  L  832.  331 
Constitutional  changes,  L  120  etteqq.,  20& 
seqq.,  807-309,  398-400.  419,  121 ; 
ii.  101  el  aeqq. 
Contarini  famllv,  L  476,  607,  635,  810 ;  iL 
6,  34:5.  43j  49-50,  56,  72^  Z4 
et  aeqq.,  92,  104,  116  17.  157. 
160,  17L  218,  226  27.  245, 
267,  272,  314,  386,  445,  448, 
450,  484.572. 581.624-25,667. 
7W,  711,  Ihl 
Doges,  L  130-81.  fiifi;  iL  255. 
2Z4 

Conti,  Oiovanna,  iL  208 
Convalescent  homes,  ii.  Z12 
Convention- money,  ii.  did 
Conventual  houses,  ii.  3M 
Conversaiioni,  ii.  757-58 
Coppo,  Agostino,  ii.  272,  522 
Copyright,  literary,  ii.  i21 
Corbaro,  Marino,  L  685,  688,  709-10 
Corbet,  Gabriel,  iL 

Corfu,  L  179-81,  259  60.  268.  269.  813. 

333.  736  ;  ii.  224-25,  228,  ^?9a-3m 
Corinth,  L  322,  ZM ;  ii.  2S3 
Comaro  family,  L  60L  Zli3  ;  ii.  23,  81,  40, 
46,  47-49,  133,  151,  191,  255 
Caterina,  Queen   of  Cyprus,  ii. 

1.33-34,  m 
Caterina,  ii.  305,  820-21.  324,  764 
Giorgio,  iL  Mi3 
Como,  Ducal,  L  57-58  ;  iL  252,  43Q 
Coronation  festivities,  L  364  65,  401,  812; 
iL  323 

Corraro  or  Correr  family,  L  ZIl ;  ii.  7,  2fiQ 
Angelo  (Pope  Gregory  XII. ),  ii.  688 
Gregorio,  L  221  :  ii.  706-708 
Teodoro,  iL  591.  222 
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romggio,  ii.  779 

Corto  delta  Rcgiua,  l  447 

Coryat,  Tbomiw,  li.  559^  710^  7SL  213 
Cosnietic«,  ii.  7[>'2,  766. -67 
Costume,  ii.  748  ei  ttqq, 
Cotignola,  iL  fii 

CooocU,  Great,  L  2^  474  482 ;  ii.  436- 
22 

CoDDcile  of  the  Church,  L  SdS,  418|  772* 

73,  780,  787  ;  li.  54 .55.  188.  899.  753 
Couriers,  ii.  475 

Courtenay  family,    .'y'^  Latin  Dynasty 

Edward,  Karl  of  Devon,  iL  628 
CourtAiaos,  ii  681.  ZU 
Crayon,  miniatura  in,  ii.  2Ifi 
C^•lnJ^  LliB2;iiiL4L90i9ii»8,lia 
Cremona,  Laill;ii.l4,17,28,88,46,7«, 

90,  92,  94,  138,  149,  L&li 
Crichton,  Jaiiie*.  ii.  703-704 
Cries  of  Bolt^fua,  iL  dlil 

Rome,  IL  012 

Venice,  iL  613.  734.  IM 
Crimea,  L  106i  451,        07L  678 
Criapo  Ikmily,  L 

CroaUa,  L  107.  li:>-18.  140-41.  154.  638. 

Cromwell,  Olirer,  li.  278,  2Z6,  855,  479 

Crown  of  Thorns,  L  aifl 

Crown  jflwela  of  Venice,  L  S22 

Crusades,  L  US,  140,  H9,  161,  166t  IStk 
H  teqq.,  231-33,  235  rt  srqq.,  339^ 
348.  378-74.  386.  390  9?.  2A1 

Camberlau<i,  ii 

Curano,  L  22i 

Curfew,  iL  Z3£ 

Current  accounts  at  bonks,  li.  647 
Curtola,  L  107,  174,  464-67,  503.  796 
Cunolari,  U. 

Cutlery,  Vent-tian,  ii.  774 
Cuxsc  in  Aquitaine,  L  90,  IQ2. 
Cydon,  L  844 

Cynthio  degli  Pabritii,  Alviae,  iL  722 
Cyphers,  codes  ol^  iL  iSfl 

Cyprian,  a  falcon,  ii.  82 

Cyprus,  L  161-6-2,  178.  368,  461,  631,  664. 
65,  fi22  :  ii.  133-34,  149.  IM  .(  st^iq., 
261.  264.  300.  449.  531,  640,  2M 

Da  Canale,  Doinio,  L  511 
DaIma.sio  de'  Baiioli,  L  538,  639 
Dalmatia,  L  107-109,  154.  156,  183,  192- 

93,  196,  336,  359,  511-12.  547-48. 

671,  590,  601,  62-2-25,    659.  662. 

714,  719,  774,  782,  IM  ;  ii.  57,  101- 

102,  139.  149,  261,  287. 

292.  300.  ^09,  392-94.  551.  664. 

Dalmatian  bravx),  ii.  628 
Guard,  iL  314 
D'Alviaoo,  Bart.,  ii,  IfiH  et  itqq. 

DamascTis,  iL  179 

DamiADus,  Petrus,  L  138-.'?9  ;  iL  Z£2 
Danby,  Earl  cf,  iL  232 


Dancing,  iL  76,  309.  774,  Zfifl 
Datictug  dogH,  iL  612 

I^dolo  famUy,  L  8,  176,  181,  375,  379, 
894.  424  H  Kqi;  438-39.  444- 
45j  Ifia  Kii'i;  iJJj  520,  534, 
545.  564.568.  634,  676  ;  ii.  17, 
46,  5L  103,  234,  424,  467,  688, 
717.  ZM 
Enrico  or  Arrigo,  L  288,  22&  et 

teq*!-,  201 ;  ii.  afia 

Dant*.  L  491,  542,  602  ;  iL  82.  368,  472. 

491-93.  543.  iifl 
Da  Pont«,  Antonio,  iL  203-204,  348 

NIoolo,  iL  204^  2Aa 
Dartmouth,  IL  669 
Da  Rovere  family,  ii.  139 
Da  San  Ueiiiiniaiio,  Nello,  L  800 
DauiiMuy,  iL  2£Q 
Debtors'  prison,  iL  531 
Declaration  of  war,  L  753 
Dei  gratia,  ii.  il& 
Delia  Torre,  L  [i2k 
De  la  Tremouille,  Louis,  iL  L5fi 
Del  Pionibo,  Sel>a.stiauo,  iL  779 
Del  Verme,  Jacopo,  L  ZiS 

Luchino,  L  686,  fiSfl 
De  Monacis,  Lorenio,  L  22Q  ;  ii.  4S3 
Dempster,  George  and  John,  ii.  ZM 
Denmark,  iL  222ifl3 

D'Este  family,  L  65,  386,  388,  i^l  et  §eqq., 
500-501,  506,  559,  Zfil ;  ii.  48,  169, 

m 

D'Estrees,  Cardinal,  iL  2^ 

De  Vers,  Henry,  Earl  of  Oxford,  ii.  Qfil 

Dice,  iL  ZaS 

Diet,  L  ess  ;  ii.  327,  IfiS  ei  seqq. 
Dioc€.san  system,  ii.  382 
Diplomatic  service,  iL  48L  572-78 
Division  of  time,  iL  607 
Dock.H,  ii.  322 
Dogareasa,  First,  L  32 

Coronation  of.  iL  251-52.  287. 
424-25 

Noticed,  i^lO,  138-39.401.543. 

546,  812  ;  iL  309,  609,  Zfi2 
Ob-tequico  of,  iL  425 
Doge,  The,  imperial  Vicar,  IL  6S 
Dogeship,  institution  of  tiie,  L  12 ;  iL  lAi 
et  aeqq. 

Reforms  of  the,  L  212^  fil2;  iL 
404 

Character  and  status  of  the,  L  bh; 
iL  4fli  et  aeqq. 
Dogs,  L  aSfi ;  iL  87,  .S84j  418,  4M.  Zlti 
D^ce  taaniera,  iL  '258,  478 
Dolflno  family,  L  520,  620,  678,  ZiS ;  tL 
285.  -298.  751 
Giorgio,  ii.  68,  116,  121:22 
Dolfino  of  Vienna,  iL  4iil 
Dolo,  iL  2ASLA2. 
Domestic  feuds,  L  53^  96-98 

Pcta,  iL  366,  Ziii 
Dominio  Veneto,  ii.  126,  ^ 
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Donato  or  Doni  family,  L  519,  52T,  SUfl; 

iL  53,  63j  71-72,  105,  108-10, 
12L  155,  215,  252,  448^  [M 

Doge«,  ii.  198,  21«,  252,  2hA 
Dorsoduro  or  Spinalunga,  L  131 
Drmm*,  Venetian,  ii.  ZM  et  $eqq. 

lUliaii,  L  HOI -9^2 
Drawing-room  or  snlou,  ii.  760-61.  764 
Dr«^    ike  Costutu* 
Drinking  wkUr,  iL 
Dromoni,  L  24iS 
Drusi,  ii.  224 

Ducal  authority,  II  20  21.  iaU5  ;  11  410- 
U 

Bodyguard,  L  ^ 

Costaine,  ii.  323^  480-81 
Court,  ii.  42fL2fl 

Election.  L  229^  398,  400,  811-12  ; 
ii.  176,  42Q  rt  #«v?. 

Obsequies,  L  SM  ft  <dibi 

Palace,  L  23,  48-49.  55-56.  85-86. 
113.  139,  aifl  ;  iL  129,  4na  x^'iq. 

Title,  ii.  415 
DueaU  Thranuvi,  ii.  41fi 
Docat.  gold,  L  440-41  ;  ii.  62& 

SUver,  iL  fiM 
Duels,  L  sea  :  iL  625 
Dulci^o,  L       ;  iu  301-2 
DtlOK^-neits,  IL 
Duodo,  Casa,  ii.  129,  iM 
Du  FleMii  liea&uyon,  Manlame,  U.  764 
li^il  240 

Darasso,  L  182-85.  141.  259-60.  SQL  808. 
785 

Dlircr,  Albr«dit,  iL  572i  754-55 

Earl  ilarshal  of  England,  ii.  2i2±43 
Early  visitors  to  W'uice,  L  13-14.  20,  22, 

26,  57^  no,  lifi  ;  iL  2fia  «<  feqq- 

Earthenware,  ii.  AM 

Earth«iuake.s,  L  27,  38L  iMi  159,  624 ;  IL 
Eodter  egga,  iL  filB 

Eaat  India  Ckimpanies,  Dutch  and  English, 

L  xxi ;  ii.  568.  m 

Ecceliuo  da  Koniano,  L  352,  886 

EcclesiaAtical  trjulitionA,  ii.  378-35 
njvcnuua,  ii.  384,  4JjLL 
dlwipline,  iL  400-1 

Edge-painting  in  book-binding,  IL  Z2fi 

Edict-Stone,  iL  IfiZ 

>>lolo,  ii.  2iiZ 

Etliicalion,  iL  305,  671-72 

Edwaid  L  of  England,  iL  &Zfi 

„     II.      „        L  503 ;  iL  676-78 
„     III.     „        iL  87.  iilli 
„     IV.      „        «.  5M 

Egypt,  L  49.  Safi ;  iL  m  179-80.  4fil 

Eleonora  of  Portugal  at  Venice,  ii.  [S 

EIizal*tli  of  Englanil,  iL  182,  477-78,  573 

Ellyot,  Robert,  IL  22^ 

Embankment,  U.  330 

Emboasiea,  U.  132 


Emigration,  L  312 

Emo,  Angelo,  iL  810-12.  422 

Giovanni,  iL  aiO 

Pietro,  L  681.  680.  752 
Engineering  operations  in  early  Venice,  ii. 
335-37 

England,  L  m  note,  503.  fiftfi.  541^  §822 

658.  738;  iL  186-37,  143  48. 
I&Q  ft  Kii<i.>  186,  188-89.  206. 
217.  228.  235.  239-40.  242-48. 
257.  273-75.  293.  295,  297.317. 
822,  397-98.  408,  411.  429. 
467,  476-80.  481-82.  437.  490. 
512.  664,  569.  57L  676-85.  654. 
719. 

Early  Venetian  lettlera  in,  iL  573- 

22 

English  Naval  SysUm.  ii.  310 

profc«ij«ora  and  studentA  at  Padua, 

iL  fifll 
trade,  ii. 

EngraTers  to  the  Mint,  iL  ^8,  622 

Equestrian  circus.    See  Clrctw 
skill,  iL  497 

tournaments,  iL  740.  793,  et 
alibi 
Equilo,  L  6,  33 
Erasmus,  iL  719 

Eriizo  family,  iL  176,  212.  285-86 
E«tradioL\  iL  497.  673,  783 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  Prince.  iL  285-86,  290-91, 
2&& 

Eunuch  proposed  as  a  bishop,  |,  il 
Enro^«an  affairs,  iL  214  16,  270,  274,  296- 

9L  n&iia. 

Evelyn,  John,  at  Venice  in  1646,  iL  482, 

511.  521,  597.  726.  740.  756,  766. 
291 

Evening  amusements,  iL  774-76 

Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  L  13 

Excusadi  of  Spain,  iL  411 

Excusati  del  Ducato,  L  56-56  ;  iL  409-11 

Exhibition  (Industrial)  of  1268,  L  103  ;  ii. 

Exoculatfon,  L  22 
Extradition,  L  43 

Faber.  Felix,  ii.  878-74,  638 -.39 

Faenza,  iL  L  70,  73,  SO,  139.  149 

Fairs,  L  21i2 ;  iL  302,  354.  SfiL  740-41. 

756.  774 
Falcons,  L  3JJ  ;  ii.  82 
Faliero  family,  L  8,  33ii  868  ;  IL  421 

Marino,  L  564,  677.  596  et  teqq., 
233 ;  iL  863,  IliiA 
Famsgusta,  iL  192,  196-97 
Famine,  L  404-7 
Fano,  L  122 
Fsnterie,  L  315 
Faro -table,  iL  2M 
Faahions  in  dress,  iL  764 
Fasuolo,  Matteo,  L  681,  691 
Fauconberg,  Lady,  IL  ill 
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Fkttst  or  FaoKtui  mX  Venioe,  U.  310,  772 
FMsto,  Vettora,  ii  182 

Fedcli,  GuKAndra,  il.  J12 
KdQcc4^  IL  213.  aii 
Fenliiuod  of  AnstrU,  ii  189.  205 
Naplea,  U.  m 

Fotido,  l  6S8 

Ferw»,  L  219,  233.  357-59,  4fil  f4  aeqq., 
iQ6  et  .ttqq.,  MOj  dSQ;  ii.  2^  3i  10, 
27-'28.  37.  4S,  &5,  50.  73. 130. 137, 159. 
170.  215.  219.  260.  308.  763 

FerriM,  U.  273.  346 

Foftari,  Dr..  of  V&!d*^o,  iL  819 

Feate  delle  Marie,  L  75-77,  LU  ;  il.  "iM 

ftU  Dieu  of  1498,  ii.  766 

Feudal  System,  L  xvii,  49,  63,  96,  109  10. 
142, 177,  m  note,  23L  245,  259,  288t 
813,  316-17.  419-21.  628.  ZIfi ;  IL 
57-58,  177.  334,  348.  35L  366j  886. 
887-90.  4M  ei  •ey?-.  422  24.  496.  644- 

Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  ii  iflQ 
FioADcial  system,  L  6^ 

ntorat  of  1423,  L  802-7 
Ftnet  and  indemoiti^  it  412 
Fires  at  Venice,  L  148-49  ;  ii.  332-83.  372- 

73,  374.  377.  113 
Ducal  palace,  ii.  129,  202-3,  423 
Firewood,  i  142  ;  ii.  415 
Fireworka,  It  269 
Fiscal  economy,  ii.  lliJ5 
Fish,  L  eaa  ;  ii.  335,  41_3,  Hfi 
FSahennen,  Gild  of,  ii.  593 
Flshpond.i,  ii.  33ii 
Fitzgerald  family,  iL  523 
Fiume.  L  213 
Flagabip,  iL  311 
FlaDd«rs  galleys,  iL  IM 
Floating  batteries,  iL  132,  312,  fififi 
Flortmce,  L  551,  559,  663,  792,  799-804  ; 

ii.  1  €t  leqq.,  1  ei  sfqq.,  82-33,  51-58. 

69,  65,  21  «<  setiq.,  63  et  neqq.,  90,  96- 

§6;  98-99.  126,  136,  164,  168-70,  173. 

205,  208,  219,  264,  lM~ 
Florentine  Company  at  Venioa^  it  8.  58. 

fill 

Floriao,  iL  2fi2 

Florins  of  Florence,  L  &4Q 

Folk-moot,  L  18,  24,  4L  159-60,  208.  210- 

IL  811-12  ;  iL  437,  m 
Foodaoo  dei  Tedeachi,  iL  17^  61L  265 

TurehL  il  filfl 
FondMnento,  ii.  23£ 
Fbntainebleaii,  ii.  28fl 
FonUna,  L  332 

of  Brescia,  ti.  52fi 
Food.    -See  Diet 
Football,  iL  2fi3 
Forced  Ubonr,  iL  333 
Forait.    See  Pin«- woods 
ForSt,  a  French  spy,  ii.  2ii2 
Forks,  ii.  Z78 
Forli,  L  2fi2  ;  iL  SO 


Foreovo,  ii.  132 
Fortebraocio.  Carlo,  iL  fiU 

Nicolo,  ii.  62 
Fortifioations,  L  69,  ^ ;  ii.  3lQ  el  aeqq., 
351  et  Mifq. 
in  the  More*,  iL  2aS 
FottunatuB,  Patriarch,  L  32^  2i  et  aeqq.,  Ifi  ; 
ii.  387-9Q 

Fortuneji  realized  hy  adrenturers,  iL  677-78 
Foacari  family,  L  33^  803-10  ;  IL  ft  Bt^^ 
50,  104^  120-21 
Francesco.  L  752,  SQQ,  8M  ;  ii.  1-123 
Fo«:arini  M3S.,  iL  308 
FoBcarini  the  po<le8ta.  L  862 
FoAcaiini  family.  L  352,  3M ;  iL  195.  244- 
46,  293,  flS2 
Antonio,  iL  220.  23S-45.  444. 150 
Marco,  ii.  245,  307-308.  818,  320. 
414,  683 
Fo«sfnie,  L  695.  705 
Foundling  IIoNpital,  L  688 
Fra  DominicL  iu  460 

France,  L  33.  iMi  i^Qi  64L  789,  748i 
242  ;  iL  93,  99  100.  lift  ft  seqq.,  181- 
82,  200- 1.  206-7.  217,  219.  223.  236. 
255,  258-60,  267-68,  273-74.  285-86. 
290  et  sfqq.,  296,  303i  305,  315,  478, 
487.  576.  753,  763-64,  778 

Francis  L,  ii.  15S    teqq.,  185,  LSS.  475 

Franco,  Veronica,  IL  625,  559,  715,  Zlfi 

Francolini,  L  4111 

Fnuigi|MUii,  Count  and  Conntess,  iL  168-50 

Aklrude,  L  21fl 
Fraukfort  on-Main,  ii.  553 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  ii  320 
Franks,  L  10  r<  seqq.  ;  iL  60,  341-43 
Frari,  iL  290,  469,  472 
Frederic  1.,  Barl*ro8sa.  L  m,  188-85, 190- 
9l,21L221e/#f«i7.  ;  iL417.  5/3 

IL.  L  235,  252,  3^  U  teqq.,  381-85 

III.,  !L  51} 
Frederic  of  Aragon,  iL  ISS. 
Free  thought,  ii.  690 
Fregoso  family,  L  798  ;  iL  IS.  SI 
French  naval  system,  iL  310,  312 
prisona,  iL  642 

Revolution,  L  x\'iii  •  zix ;  U.  318. 
319,  320,  «  ten-,  Zfifl 
Friadrich  Aogost  of  Saxony,  the  Elector,  iL 
228 

Friuli,  L  427,  647,  723,  780,  785,  794, 
282 ;  iL  40,  5L  55,  83,  101-102.  Ufi 
159,  161^  186,  200,  382 

P«wsts,  L  5l3 :  ii.  292-93.  741 

Fruit,  table,  iL  412 

Fruitcrem'  Gihl,  iL  17L  592,  112 

Funds,  Vouetiau,  L  221 ;  ii.  643-46 

Furcifer,  ii.  773 

Funiitore,  decorated,  iL  7M. 

Furs,  iL  218 

Fusina,  L  £4  ;  IL  154.  157.  314 
Oabriele.  Zaocaria,  iL  151 
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GMta,  ti.  \67,  22Z 

G&IaU,  L  271-7S 

Ual baio  or  Calbani  dynatty,  L  2k  et 

Ifii;  ii.  3S2 
GilUfto.  ii.  6aiifi2 
Galley  slaves,  ii.  432,  fifiit 
Callipoli.  L  313.  322.  7Sg  :  »t  99,  113 
Gambara,  Alamaimo,  ii.  ^lil^jj^ 

Veronica,  ii.  778 
Gambarere,  L  fiiS  ;  ii.  2^ 
Gamea  of  ehaaoe,  L  22ft ;  iL  436^  769 
Ganzuaroli,  L  iSl ;  il  880. 
Gaol-delivery,  ii.  £11 
Garaugliello,  ii.  794 
Gahbaliii,  Giuseppe,  iL  202 
Gaston  de  Foix,  iL  1^ 
Gates  of  Old  Venice,  U.  859 
OatUrnelata  de'  Nami,  ii.  60.  61-64.  6«- 

67,  Si 

Gaxzetta  and  Oazettino,  iL  fill 

Genoa,  L  191-92,  221,  223.  226,  312.  318- 
21,        e«  369-71.  373  €t  »<qq., 

409,  450  (t  gtipi.,  AM  a  aeqq^  608. 
r<40-41.  648,  573,  bVi,  ^£3  <f  seqq.,  015, 
622,  660  «/  .w/v..  «t54,  6ti6-67,  674  r/ 
»eqq.,  719,  728-2»,  7l>8.  Ml  ;  ii.  1, 
Ipi  13,  IL  23-37,  65,  83,  98-99,  102. 
163,  167,  170,21(1,  302,  489,  530,  SM 

Genoese  laml  lubVicrs,  L 

Geographical  discovery,  ii.  296,  fifiS  ef  unyg. 

German  Gild,  iL  Ii    Set  Foudaco 
Priaona,  iL  533-39,  542 

Oeraany,  L  1S3,  224,  350  Kqq,,  422-23  ; 
iL  10,  38i  185,  259,  267,  281^  Mill,  ike 
Aaatria 

Gheba  or  Gabbia  priaon,  iL  lA 
Ghetto,  ii.  359-60.  497 
Ohi.iradda.  iL  9Q 

Giacomo  di  Ktaito,  San,  IL  834.  358.  355, 
876-77.  IfiZ 
del  PalQde,  IL  329.  ML 
Giants'  Btaircane,  ii.  12L  129,  30S 
Gibraltar,  ii.  135,  310,  312 
Gilds,  Mmacii«al,  L  76-77,  401-2  ;  IL  3, 17, 
200,261,  265,  587-601.  651.  fiSfl 
Foreign,  iL  610-11 
Giorgio,  Mariuo,  L  ^lil  et  atqq, 
(Jiorjfione,  ii.  779 
Girolamo  of  Vilerbo,  Fra,  L  32Q 
OUello,  Stefano,  L  603 
Giudecca,  iL  SSfi 
Giustina,  Sta.,  iL  198,  SSQ 
OitifttinH,  a  coin.  IL  636,  ZM 
Giuatiuiaui  family,  L  200,  365,  445,  473, 
537,  541,  622j  654,  6C5,  686, 
laa  ;  ii.  29,  94,  98,  107,  116, 
122.  177.  193.  205,  255,  272, 
277,  280.  400,  476 
SebaJttiaiio,  ii.  IIS 
ISniccio  di  fertv,  ii.  205 
Olaa-works  at  Murano^  iL  837,  442, 

et  »eqq. 
Glove^  iL  767-68 


Gobbo,  iL  451 

Gold,  Berlram,  ii.  £52 

Williaiu,  L  ZM  ;  ii-  ifiii 
Golden  Cow,  legend  of  the,  L  2U 
Gold  money.  European,  iL  fi2& 
Goldoni,  ii.  TH,  Zfi2 

Goldsmith.^  and  Jewellers,  L  2M  ;  iL  Sli 

Gondola,  ii.  S3Q 

Gondolier,  iL  764 

Ooafttlouiere,  L  388 

GonsalTo  de  Cordova,  iL  189.  lAh 

Gonzaga  family  of  Mantua,  L  SIJQ ;  iL  22, 

25.  13»  47,  59^  63.  65,  73,  95,  366.  481, 

682.  614,  753 
GoriU,  L  42L  425,  617,  Zfi6  ;  ii  101 
Goro,  L  111.  121 
Gosbawka,  iL  g2 
Goths,  L  ^Ai  ;  ii.  321L2a 
Government,  Executivp,  ii.  434  ft  iKqq. 
Gozzi,  Tlie,  ii.  316,  711-12,  759.  787 
Gradenigo  family,  L  116-18,  415  el  trqq^ 

475  ei  mjq.,  iSiiM ;  iL  367. 872.  887. 

Gratlo,  L  5,  15,  32,  laa ;  iL  880-82.  afii 
Gratiad:i,  ii.  572 
Gr.ind  Tour.  ii.  303, 
Grapes,  iL  770.  772 
GraUrol,  P.  A.,  IL  316-18,  131 
Great  Brit«n.  L  2  ;  iL  217,  220,  286.  223 
Council,  L  210.  See  Council,  Govern- 
ment, etc. 

Or«ek  aud  Carolingian  parties  at  Venioet 

L  ai 

Greek  colonies  of  Venice,  L  386 

Empire. LliL14. 24  25,  103-104. 127. 
152  et  se»jq.,  ITS,  191,  233,  250, 
'2LL.  d  »eqq.,  IL^^    Oct  Byzjiutine 
Court 
Fire,  L  Ififi 
Language,  i,  IfiS 
Ritual,  L  323,  419,  431 
Greenwich,  iL  239^  243,  123 
Gregory  VII.,  ii.  747 

Grimaldi  family  of  Genoa,  i.  Zfil ;  ii.  87-88 

Monaco.  iL  82 
Grimani  Breviary,  ii.  178 
Grimani  family,  ii.  139,  145,  176-78,  260- 

52,  294,  30i  368,  870,  424,  540,  716- 

\& 

Grisons,  iL  217,  257-59,  304-305.  896.  610. 

Gritti  family,  IL  181,  1S5 

Andrea.  H.  140.  154,  ISl 
G rosso  or  Groat,  iL 
Gruaro  or  Porto-Gruaro,  L  104 
Gualtieri  the  sui^eou,  ii.  332,  337,  671 
Ouardoroba,  IL  112 
Guariente.  IL  203 
Omwtalla,  L  ZM ;  ii-  iZ 
GuelpliH  and  Ohibcllines,  L  184.  188,  202, 

221,  225,  354,  357-59,  Sfii  et  aeqq., 

470.  4ii2^  ;  iL 
OueriUa  war,  L  ^44 
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Guests,  distinjfinshwl,  !i.  758-60  et  aiibi 
Guinua,  Dutch,  L  till 
Ouitlo  de'  RoMi,  li.  m 
Ouilfonl,  8ir  Richard,  ii.  &M 

Duk«  of,  ii. 

OaUlotine,  iL  Lll 
Guinlgi,  Pkolo,  iL  82^ 
Guiacani,  Robert,  L  131^  US^  150 
Oun-bMU,  ii.  222 
Gunpowder,  L  662 

HabenlMber,  ii.  liiZ 
Hadria.  L  2,  i.    See  A4ri». 
Ilaadit,  lUMing,  iL  iHl 

tottchtiig,  iL  120,  121 
Handwriting,  ii.  ill 
Harvel,  Edmund,  ii.  SfiZ 
Hnttoii.  Sir  Christopher,  IL  fill. 
HauK-Vic'une,  ii. 
Hawks,  iL  334^  4M 
Hawkwood,  Sir  John,  L  662,  683i  "22-28. 

728  81 
Hawkvnn,  Dr.,  ii.  113 
HazUtt,  W.,  u.  308,  al3 
Heart  of  Midlotliiftn,  ii.  542 
Hebrew  Uagua^«,  iL  1('3,  (I^ 
Hellenic  influence,  IL  fi9L  122 
Heury  IV.  of  England,  iL  582-83 

„    V.       .,  u.6ai 

.,  VII.  „  iL  186  87,  467, 476, 
478.  719 

„  VIII.  „  iL143,145-;8.  164, 
lt)6,  168.  172. 
408.  48Q 

Henry  III.  of  France,  IL  -JOO-'iOl.  494. 

758.  7t>3 

,.     IV.        „        iL  207.  217.  223. 

256 

Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  iL  22& 

Heraclia,  L  9^  16-17.  23,  28,  82^  8L  8», 

46-47,  as ;  iL  ain 

New,  or  CUta  A'vwa,  1|  46,  118, 

m 

Heralds'  College  at  Venice,  ii.  ifiS 
Hereditary  succession  of  Dogea,  L  30^  57, 

122,  129.  176.  m 
Heretics,  ii.  396-D7 

HvTvvy,  John,  first  Eiirl  of  Bristol,  ii  282 
Hengovina,  iL  278^  3£IQ 
Hetaine,  iL  bLSLM 
Hindooa,  iL  m 

Hindu'^tjui.  ii.  dlfi 

Historical  iiiim  and  Aaeociations,  iL  S6S 
et  «qq. 

Writers  on  Venice,  ii  68S-87 
Holbach.  iL  32Q 
Holbein,  Hanti,  iL  Zlfi 
Holland.    See  Netherlands. 

Holv  OffiL  e,  L  428  ;  iL  SMJifl 

Holy  See,  L  14L  284,  m  247-49,  802- 
804.  855.  356,  370,  386-87,  417.  430, 
437,  461-62,  493.  496  d  sef]q..  MiL 
try,  62L  Z22i  771-73,  787,  795  ;  ii. 


Sx  16,  aL  30.  34,  36  37,  IL  68-64, 
180-81.  189.  143.  154  et  trqq.,  lAiL 
188.  195.  'iW-Vi  ft  Kqtj.,  257,  261, 
270.  303.  8o5-86.  898.  401-402.  ML 
673.  662-63.  759 
HoriHiWk.  riding  on,  L  680,  TM  ;  iL  331. 
436.  525 

Honeo.  L  6,  629-30.  IM ;  ii.  8L  144,  330- 

8L  lOSiMLISa 
Horaes  of  St.  ilark,  L  295,  63^ ;  U.  214 
Horse-stealing  in  ths  13th  century,  L  Ml 
HospitaIl^'r^  Knights.  L  SM 
Hotel  du  Pttit  hourb«5n  at  Paris.  iL  2iil 
Hotels,  Veneti&D,  ii.  739-40.  757 
Houses,  ii  827,  648-50.  729  34.  Zfcl 
Howells.  W.  D„  xii 
Hugnenota,  ii.  201 

Hungary,  L  HL  155,  IM.  160,  182  83. 

192,  230-31.  247.  259.  339.  380.  447, 

5M;  534,  538,  571,  677,  590,  601. 

filfi  et  setj-j.,  631  32.  654.  659,  673. 

677.  713.  719,  739,  774.  ill  et  seqq. 

7M :  u.  10,  149,  170,  ISlj  185,  235, 

282,  287.  298,  394,  489-90 
Huns,  L  Off:  351 
Hunting,  ii.  32i 
HuscarU,  Anglo-Saxon,  ii.  ill 
Hyde,  Sir  Edward.  iL  iSQ. 
John,  ii.  Sli 

Iconinm  (Kouieh).  L  321 
Illyric  IsUndA.  L  112,  ML  322 ;  ii.  SQL  5il 
Imitations  of  Venetian  money,  iL  627i  638  -39 
Imola,  IL  79,  Ilii 

Imperial  relation^  with  Venice,  L  57,  69- 
70,  82,  95-100,  101.  104.  110  11.  117. 
126-27,  im  142^  154,  747-48.  Z£l^ 
794-95.  799-800  ;  iL  2-3.  10,  12.  38. 
5L  55-58.  136.  138,  IM.  ft  »f'/q.,  182, 
190.  204-206,  212  13.  241,  256,  277. 
286.  2S9  H  ^iq.,  490,  757-60.  Sw 
Frederic  L  and  II.,  etc.,  Byzantine 
Court,  GuMtH 

Inch  of  candle,  ii.  355 

Incognito  visits  of  greiit  personages  ii-  755. 
7fi7-.'i8 

Incurables,  Hospital  of,  ii.  £fil 

India,  iL  £11 

Informations,  criminal.  iL  S4S  • 
Innsliriick,  ii.  12S 

Inquisitors  (Holy  Office),  L  I2S  ;  iL  894-98. 
780-81 

of  Bute,  iL  225^  896-97.  4.^2- 

56,  ISl 

ml  Doge  <U/unto,  L  840,  362  ; 
ii.  14L  ififi 
Inscriptions  on  prison-walls,  iL  529,  588. 

Institution.*,  piouH  and  clinrital>lt>,  ii.  745 
lutennarriages  of  Venetians  with  foreign 

royal  houses,  L  79,  83,  107,  114-15. 

138-39.  187.  192.  200.  419.  447.  534. 

551.  633,  IM  ;  IL  2Qa 
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Ionian  Islen,  L  HI  198-99,  30!.  812.  822. 

Zfifi  ;  iL  fiM 
Iron,  il  8S9-6a  571.  fiOi 
laeo,  U.  2Z 

Mm  of  the  PrincM,  L  282 

Istria,  L  154.  338i  426-29.  Zflfi  :  Ii  101. 149. 

161.  269,  AQQ 
ItaliAD  League  of  145S,  ii.  IM 

propoeed  iu  1699.  ii.  2Sfi 
prisons  ii.  52L 
Itinerant  hawkers,  ii. 
Ivory  eceptre,  L  13 
gates,  IL  aS£ 

James  L  of  Or^it  Britain,  il  217i  220,  218 

IV.  of  Scotland,  li.  115 
JaniiJtarieH,  ii.  ill 

Japan,  iu  103,  67L  59^.  709  10.  755 
Jerusalem,  the  Dogn  at,  L  IM 

Knights  of  St.  John  of,  L  MS,  752 

Jeai,  ii.  8i 
JeHuits,  ii.  219.  805 

Collese,  iL  Z2fi 
Jeton-s  it  ifii 
Jewelry,  11.  L  62  ;  >i.  71 
Jewish  quarter  at  Gon.itantinople,  L  272-78 
Negropont,  L  £lQ 
Venice,  IL  2^ 
Jews,  ii.  m,  396  97.  610,  749^  159 
Joanna  of  Naples,  L 
Johanna  of  Anatria,  ii.  20B 
Johanoea  de  Oarlandia,  ii.  167 
John  of  Austria,  Don,  ti.  123 
John,  King  of  England,  ii.  574 
Joliuson,  I>r.,  ii. 

Jones,  Giles  (English  Consul  at  Venice).  Ii. 
7Sg 

Jodteph  II.  of  Germany,  ii.  212.  494,  740. 

757-'^9 

Jadges  of  the  Fleet,  iL  ifii 

Palace,  L  ^  2QS. 
Jury,  medieval,  L  &i 

JuTen,   Balthaxar,  of  Grenoble,  ii.  230 

Kanitsi  hatl^a,  ii.  103 
Kiith.vriue  of  Aragon,  ii.  328 
Killi^rrew,  nioniiis,  ii.  479 
King»toz>-ou>Thaniea,  L  22 
Knife,  Table,  ii.  71A 

Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jemialem,  L  366, 
232  ;  ii.  206,  -ZtVL  ^ 
St  Stephen  of  Flor«nce,  iu  206, 
261.  275.  ifll 

Knnt  or  Canute,  ii.  AH 

Koningxnurk,  Count,  H.  277  78.  232 

Koron  or  Coron,  ii.  211 

Kreasen  of  NUmberg,  Anton,  ii.  726,  Zfil 

Labia  family,  iL  24G,  tllB 
Lace,  L  2M  ;  iL  809i  «'09  10 
Lacediemon,  L  2IS 


Ladiea,  dre«  of,  iL  750-51.  756 

charged  with  j)ainting  themaelvea, 
iL  252 

ruinoos  extravagance,  iL  Sifl 
deacribed  by  visitors,  iL  750.  752^ 

756,  Z66 

of  rank  visit  Venice  incognito^  ii.  755 
Lagi,  ii.  325 

La  Gobbo,  L  fi&2 ;  II  iiS 

Lago  di  Garda,  ii.  61^  03,  69-70.  92^  2ia 

Lallement,  5L  322 

LaiiiplightiT,  iL  738 

LainpnacoA,  L  54^ 

Lan<lo  family,  ii.  186,  Ififi 

L<inKla<l.  Ciipitano,  U.  227 

L.1  Scala  or  Scaliger  family,  L  858.  3^1.  53i 

546,  5.'il.  619.  632.  222  H  »tqq.,  754^ 

770 

Laacaria,  Theodore,  L  296,  807.  221 
Latin  dynasty  at  Onn8tantiiio;iU-,  L  300  et 
•eqq.,  822-26, 2il     mn,,  371-74, 
aflfi    tqq.,  41718 
ritual.  L  S2S  :  ii.  822^ 
lisugier,  ii.  321 

Laws,  L  365,  39.'i-96.       ;  ii.  456.  499  S1S 

Lay  advocates  of  utonaateries,  ii.  385 

Lazantto,  L  &18  ;  iL  229,  282,  498,  212 

Leghorn,  ii.  802.  £8fi 

Legnago,  il.  79 

Le  Flonx,  Jean.  ii.  775 

Lemuos,  L  313  ;  ii.  2fi5 

Lemomi,  iL  137,  ■'^P2-93 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  ii.  6<i9 

Leopards,  L  Z2i 

Lepanto.  ii.  193, 195,  202,  204,  09S 
Lesiliguierex,  Mnn»<;lial  ile,  iL  230-31 
Lesina,  L  108.  7M  ;  ii. 
Letters  of  marque,  ii.  j&£ 
Levantine  morocco,  ii.  ^22 
Lever,  iL  669 

Libraiy  of  Marciano,  ii.  715-16 
Libraries,  piiiilic,  ii.  68Q,  713-16 

privat*-.  ii.  1^  TOO,  Z22i25 
Libre  d'Oro,  iL  223,  26o,  294,  468-60 

of  the  municipal  gilds,  iL  409. 5£B 
Lidi  or  Tombe,  iL  336 
Lido,  iL  221 

camp  of  Cnuaders  at,  L  240  d  leqq, 

Cavallino,  L  & 
Lievestein.  Count,  ii.  229,  25ft 
Lighting  Myst^m,  ii.  73*'>-38 
Ligny,  fair  at,  L  245  ;  ii.  566 
Limoges,  L  831 ;  ii.  fiM 
Lintra,  iL  330 
Llntr,  iL  222 
Lion's  month,  IL  &13 
Liqueurs,  iL  220 
Lira,  silver,  iL  633 
Lire  di  grf>«5si,  ii.  d22 

Piccoli,  L  115 

Venete,  ii.  308 
Lisbon,  ii.  185-36,  S£5 
[  Litany,  ii.  393^ 
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Litenture,  iL  lOS^  ^  et  seqq. 
Uturgy,  ii.  3^  3fi4 

Lirre.f  lintriioi.i,  L  311 
Lizza  fusiDR,  L  621  ;  it  1^3.  242,  463,  549 
LoftUB,  public,  L  281j  231i  349,  578  ;  ii.  MS  , 
of  shii>s  to  other  Power*.  IL  48L  626, « 

LochM,  CIutMU      IL  138.  153.  16Q 
LodRinfj*.  famished,  li.  TiQ 
Lo<li,  L  Za^ ;  ii.  30,  41j,  90,  94-95.  98. 128. 
ISLlflS 

Treaty  of,  ii.  9S. 
Lodovioo  n  Horo,  iL  136.  m 
Lombardo  -  Vanetiaa  empire,  ii.  101*102. 

124-25 

Lombard  citle«,  L  190,  500-91  ;  iL  60-61. 

89-90.  93.  201 
Lflogne,  L  190,  221^  227^  3M, 

856.  498. 509  ;  Mcood  League, 

U.  IDQ 
Lombards,  L  li 
Lonato,  ii.  72,  Ifl 

London.  iL  326,  355,  SSL  578-80, 
LonginQs,  il.  829 

Lorcdaoo  fMnily,  L  694,  741.  ilH ;  ii.  14. 

27  -28.  62  ■  63,  100.  105.  118.  U2  et 

Hfj^l.,  174-76.  198.  304,  800,  418.  426. 

450.  690,  im 
Loredo.L110. 115.  142.  233.119.  68O1ZOI  ; 

iL  m 
Lor^ain^  iL  186-187 
Louise  of  Savoy,  iL  163i  lfi3 
Louis  of  Hungarv.    i>ee  lltingary 

„    IX.  of  France,  L  350,  37L  396-97 


XIL, 

XIII.  , 

XIV.  , 


iL  150,  15&  161,  iUj 
VL  liSfiiM 

IL  153j  2661  274-75. 

290.  764-65.  781 
iL  311 
iL  206,469. 
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,1  XVI., 
„    XVIIL.  „ 
Louvre,  ii.  Z£l 

L0V.1  Fort,  L  695, 105  ;  ii.  832 

Lovn  Bridge  and  Woo<l,  ii.  SlU 

Lovoli,  Priory  of,  ii.  346,  aSi 

Lucca,  L  550  51.  8fll ;  iL  10,  32,  48j  5L  59, 

120,  611,  tifla 
Lues  Venerea,  IL  5fil 
Luprio,  ii.  Slil 

Lusignan  fftniily,  L  S31 ;  iL  132,  IM 
Luther.  Martin,  ii.  102. 
Lutheranisro,  iL  188.  2&1 
Lynn,  Norfolk,  liTSfiJi 
Lyons,  ii.  476. 

Macalo.  ii.  21:2fi 

MachiavellL  Nicolo.  L  ZSi  ;  tl.  85.  133.  Zll 
Madagascar,  IL  212 
Maestro  di  Casa,  ii.  Z65 

Maffei.  Conte,  iL  295 

Magdaleus,  iL  837i  li^ 
Maiiia,  ii.  277 

Maiut«uaQce,  Cap  of,  iL  5fl3.    See  Sword 


Hi^joliea,  iL  fiOS 

Maker*  of  Venice,  L  xi 
Malabar,  ii.  136.  S27 
.Malaga,  ii.  572 

Malamocco,  L  26  30,  37-88.  41^  44.  50. 150. 

33L  3ii  ;  ii.  an 
New,  L  IMi  428,  aafi 
Malateato,  hotiae  of,  L  733,  752,  774,  "79. 
781,  ZiL  Z94  ;  iL  3,  18,  25-26.  28, 20. 

8;,  89,  94,  Saiiflfi 
Malghera,  L  529,  63L  IM  ;  IL  153,  157. 
200,  MI 

Malipiero  family,  ii,  17,  82,  94,  IfiL  4W, 
212 

Paaquale,  iL  121  et  teqq, 

Malombra,  Riccardo.  L  566  ;  ii.  ftSQ 

Malpa.KS0,  Fonte  del,  ii.  789.    See  Bridge.s 

Malta,  L  314  If..  321  ;  iu  261-64.  29fl.  311 

Malv.-uiA,  iL  182,  2S2i  'iM. 

Mameluke*,  iL  ill 

Maixtevillf,  Sir  John,  iL  471.  6S6 

Maufg'jiainrnto,  iL  211 

Manerbio.  L  ZhA. 

Manfred,  iCing  of  Sicily,  L  Mi 

Manin  family,  li.  223  24.  ZM 

Mannering,  il.  235 

Mantello,  Luca,  ii.  LLL12 

Mantua,  L353;vi.  37,59,e3i^5S,73,?3, 

98.  lie.         276,  296i  m  366-67. 

407,  Set  Gonzaga 

ManuUo,  Paolo.  iL  Hm 

Teobaldo,  iL  21fi 
Manroni's  ['rmnrfsi  Sposi,  ii.  253 
Alopjkit  vnnu/i,  L  129  ;  iL  652.  et 
-Maradi,  iL  Zil 
Marano,  L  112  ;  IL  186 
Marcello,  a  coin,  ii.  Silii 
Marcello  family.  iL  81,  128 
Marangona,  ii.  Zi 
Marchesina,  the  dogares,sa,  L  401 
Marciano,  ii.  403,  713 
Margaret  of  Au-strla,  iL  150,  Ififi 
Maria  Theresa  of  Aus^ia,  iL  293 
Mariegola,  ii.  589 
Marignano,  ii.  159-60 
Marine  iiuuraoce,  ii.  513 
Markets,  iL  Sfi2^ 
Marks  of  Cologne,  L  422 

Pari*,  L  306 
Marqtie,  letters  of,  L  469 
Marseilles,  li.  566,  578,  fM 
Martarolo,  Monto.  ii.  301 
Martiuengo,  L 
Martinengri,  iL  £2 

Mary  L  of  EriRUnd.  iL  323.  477  78.  S23 
Quc«'n  of  S-.  ots,  iL  2M 
Virgin,  L  284 
Marzio,  Galleotto.  iL  539 
Maaqued  balls  or  mas4|uenules,  ii.  790-91 


MftsttT  of  the  Soldiers,  L  20-23.  2fi  ;  iL 
Matche-H,  Milphur,  ii.  61 3 
Matilda,  CouutiiMi,  L  H7.  115 
Matteo  da  Uaacio,  iL  i£i^ 
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Matthias  Corvinng,  il.  fiQ2 
Mauto,  Knt,  it  fi^ 

Maximilian  L,  ii.  136i  IM  li^i  lifi  ten-, 

ILj  ii.  im 
Maarin,  Cardinal,  ii.  260,  23L  273 
MeaU,  iL  IfiS  *«^fy. 

Medici  fltinilT.  iL  S.  164.  168.  170, 172.  205. 

2fi8  ti  seqf/.,  till 
Cotmo  de',  iL  3,       59,  65,  71  72. 

85.  97.  126,  602.  ZlA 
Medicine,  ii.  611 
Medina,  L  ISl 
.Megalopolis,  L  178 
Melorio,  L  452,  123 

Memo  familv,  L  M.  ft  »e^q.,  121 ;  il.  105, 

120.  153.  253,  SM 
Men-of-war  names.    Set  Ship-namei 
Merceria,  ii.  81^  334^  352,  IM  ft  m'l- 
Merchant  Tkilon  of  London,  L  6A2 

Venice,  L  403  ;  u.  523 
Meswetaria,  ii.  739 
Messina,  il.  192^  lillJ 

Meatra,  L  621-22.  673.  877  ;  H.  157.  282 
Metropolitan  improvementa,  L  46-48.  227- 
28 

Miani,  Marco,  it.  212^ 

MichcTozzo,  ii.  53 

Michicli  family,  L  121^  IWj  188,  IW,  202- 
204.  508.  537.  669  ;  ii.  14»  i26 
Giustina  Kenier,  U.  4j22,  HI 
Middleton,  Thomaa,  li.  m 
Milan.  L  m  189,  353j  886,  470-71.  474. 
586.  590,  600,  725  U  xqq.,  Z40,  748, 
790.  798.  aOQ^m;  IL  1  <rf  neqq.,  4d 
et  »eqq.,  52,  54,  57-58.  65,  83  nqq., 
128,  18L  IMi  IMi  156.  m  «<  aewt 
168  70.  173,  1S5.  20a.  233.  291.  2&6. 
305.  426,  753.  763 
Milani,  a  Venetian  Ijukhcr,  ii.  31fi 
Military  engineering,  ii.  63  64 
resonrcea,  it.  IfiZ 
acboola,  L  15,  23  ;  ii.  186 
aenriee,  ii.  497-98 
strategy,  ii.  1£5 
MUitia,  L  22,  52 
Milliner,  ii.  liil 
Mills,  ii.  Ill 

Minerva,  statue  of,  at  Constantinople,  L  216 

MiniatuHstii,  li.  692.  IIS 
Minio,  Marco,  ii.  liiO 
Minotto,  ii. 

Mint,  L  ML    See  Coinage 
Minuiculo  character,  IL  471 
Mlra.  ii.  m. 

MirabUia  Vrbi$  Roma,  ii.  Z3fi 
Mlrandol.i,  ii.  147,  2fifi 
Mitalu^i,  L  32ii 
Mocenigo,  a  coin,  ii.  683 
Mooenigo,  Casa,  ii.  212 

family,  L  786,  8111 ;  IL  44.  6L 
128-30.  191,198x  269,  282- 
83.  287.  309.  425.  572.  788 


Mocenigo,  Lazzaro,  ii.  262^fiA 

Luigt  Leonardo,  it  271 
Tommaao.  L  676,  678,  737-38. 
785  a  teqq.,  801-10 

Modena,  ii.  16L  260i 

Modigiano.  ii.  10. 

Motion.  L  44-45 

Moldavia,  ii.  300 

MoUn  or  Molini,  AleiKandro.  iL  28£ 

Ranoosco,  ii.  IfiQ 

family,  li.  212,  31iQ 
MokueutL  P.  O.,  L  iz,  xii 
MonacK  Lorenzo  de,  L  Z2Q  ;  U.  6861  694 
Monaco,  L  xxi ;  iL  fiZ 
Monaatic  in.stituUona,  L  74.  4411 ;  ii.  Sfil 
Monaatier,  ii.  315 
Moncawsin,  ii.  2il 
Moneghini.  ii.  386 

Money,  L  H,  170.  24L  245,  896,  683.  See 

Coinage,  Marks,  etc 
Money-changers,  ii.  233 
Montagnana,  ii.  532 
Montagnanu,  iL  66 
MonUgu,  Lady  Wortley.  iL  362 
MonUigne,  iL  99.  526.  559,  Zfil 
Monte-Alh«no,  L  481 
Montebal.lo,  ii.  63  64 
Monte -Cliiaro,  L  23  ;  iL  Z2 
Monteccliio,  iL  U 
Monte  di  Pieta,  iL  654 
Montcferrato,  L  240  241,  260.  258.  265 

271.  296.  208.  322.  ai3  ;  iL  13,.  22, 

31.  37,  40.  48.  96,  98,  170,  626 
Montenegro,  ii.  228 
Monte  Vecchio  and  Nuovo,  IL  613 
Montpellior,  BisUop  of,  iL  IM 
Monza,  L  IfiS  ;  iL  4& 
Monzone  in  Aragon,  iL  257 
Moranzano,  L  679,  718 
Morea,  L  301,  313.  322.  736,  748:  u.  65. 

126.  140.  196,  276-77.  279-81.  267. 

298.  300.  fifil  note 
Mo^inu^  Petrus,  iL  718 
Morlacca.  iL  205.  228 
Moro,  Crintoforo,  iL  127.  407 
Moroaiiii  family,  L  90,  121^  Ml,  28L  801, 
324.  349.  363.  426-28.  447. 
459-60,  508.  534.  683  :  iL  1^ 
207.  249,  266-67.  304,  311. 
424.  431,  448,  IM 
Francesco,  ii.  268-70.  213  e<  $tqq. 
Mortar  Casement,  L  522,  5il 
Moryson,  Fynea,  iL  133 
Moscow,  IL  542.  578 

Mowbray,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  IL 

Muletta,  iL  331 

Municipal  franchise,  L  328^ 

Murano,  L  679_i  U.  200.  204.  887.  SfiL 

414,  442.  757.  793 
Murtznpbles,  L  277,  280-89.  321 
Mu!»conio,  Giulio.  ii.  238-45 
Muscovy,    ike  Kusksia 
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MuReam  of  Antiquities  tX  th«  Anenal,  iL 
MaticiL  m 

Miuical  initrumcBti,  ii.  725^  12^ 

literature,  ii,  776 
Mu8S4to,  Albertino,  L  322 

Nani  family,  L  808,  81Q ;  ii  215 

Naute.s  Edict  of,  L  808 

N»pl«^  L  886,  576.  718.  786.  774.  780. 

Zfi2  ;  IL  90,  98-96, 126,  139,  149,  164. 

166  67.  170,  205,  223  et  leqq.,  22L 

230,  232.  287.  2*6,  317,  490^  ML 

685,  760 

Napoleon  I.,  xviil,  xx^  IL  821  28.  866. 

374,  716,  ZM 
Narenta,  L  67-68,  lOSi  152  ;  iL  122 
Nanreaa,  L 

Naaai  or  M&iiaMie«,  Joteph,  ii.  lAl 
Nauplia,  i.  Z36i  ii.  106  •  107.  182.  278. 

283 

Kautical  Capitulary,  ii.  61iLl3 
Navagiero,  Andrea,  ii.  176^  684i  687j  Ml 
Naval  architecture,  L  325 ;  ii-  4SI 
Navarino,  ii.  264»  212 
Navaro,  I'ietro,  ii.  1  fiO 
Navy,  ii  ifiS    stqq.,  652 
NaxoB,  L  313-14.  m  312 ;  iL  Ifil 
Negropont,  L  263i  3U,  375,  379,  459^  MO, 

647.  578-79.  fifiS ;  ii.  128,  132.  196. 

266.  275.  277.  280  81.  3QQ 
Ncri  and  liuinchi  of  Florence,  L  470 
Neri  da  Capj>oni,  ii.  7172 
Netherlands,  ii.  189,  194,  218,  256-58,  267. 

275.  286.  297.  306.  318-19.  490.  569, 

612 

Nevers,  Honse  of,  at  Maatua,  iL  2^ 
New  Amsterdam.  L  611 

Plymouth,  L  641 
Newfoundland,  ii.  663j  SM 
Newmarket,  ii.  2AQ 
Niciro,  L  322.  329.  34L  345,  812 
Nicetafi  the  historian.  L  294-95 
Nichola^  Sir  Edwanl.  ii.  479 
Nkjoktto  the  jesttsr.  L 
NioolotU  and  Caatellani,  L  Iflfl  ;  iL  786 
Nicopolis,  Battle  of,  L  73A 
Nijni-Novfforod,  IL  364 
Nizra  or  Nice,  L  112 
Noole,  L  622,  gH 
Nomenclature,  iL  678-75.  fiZS 
Northmen,  L  LSI 

North  .Stoneham,  near  Southampton,  ii.  4SS 

NoUry,  Ducal,  ii.  ill 

Novara,  L  853.  2M  ;  iL  12.  89.  187.  m 

Noyon,  Trtnty  of,  iL  Ififi 

Nutni8^laticl^  iL  692,  722^  Z2l^ 

Nunneriei,  iL  384.  3M 

Niirnberg,  iL  622i  7fi4-f'''' 

Oderzo,  L  6,  61S,  622 
Offa,  Kiug  of  Mercia,  li.  iil3 


Official  holidays,  iL  ii2 

Machinery,  li.  486  tl  tegq. 
System,  iL  437-38 

Oglio,  iL  IM 

Oil  office,  iu  4M 

Old  Woman  of  Malamocco,  story  of  the,  L 
11 

Olivolo  or  Castello,  L  29  80.  12L  898  ;  it 

845,  347,  358,  IQI 
Omago,  L  183,  245,  Ufl 
Ong&uia,  F.,  L  X  ;  iL  362 
Opera,  Venetian,  iL  618i  262 
Oranges,  iL  ZM 

ChTitorios  or  private  chapels,  iL  402 

Orba  Pri*on.  L  Zfll  ;  li.  41 

Orci  Nuovi  e  Vecchii,  iL  22^23 

Ordinaoze,  iL  IM 

Ordnance  Department,  ii.  12i 

NatraL  ii.  486-87 
Orfano  Canal,  iL  343 
Organ-building,  ii.  602,  714 
Orientaliam,  iu  llfi 
Oriolo,  ii.  ZD 

OrlaadiaL  ButlUo,  IL  220  21,  620 

Orleans,  Ihike  of ,  iL  131 

Oraeolo  family,  L21tt  »tqq.,  1122  et  aejq.  ; 

ii.  348,  121} 

Orto,  a  nickname,  ii.  648 

0«eU^  IL  171,  261,  611 

Osmnnli,  L  337,  547^  57L  677,  679,  g21. 
735  ft  stqq.,  774,  788-90.  813-14  ;  iL 
29,  36,  96,  99,  102,  125,  132,  13?, 
160,  165.  170,  178-82.  187  tt  teqq., 
206-208  tt  stqq.,  249,  261, 2fi3  et  $eqq^ 
286-88.  226  et  teqq.,  407 

Ossero  and  Clierso,  L  231 

Osjjuna,  Duke  of,  ii.  21Iu  228  et  teqq. 

Ostia,  ii.  1A2 

Otho  de  la  Roche,  L  S22 

Otranto.  iL  1411 

Ottoboni  family,  iL  28L  2fli 

Otway,  Thom.-1-s,  iL  21fl 

Oubliette,  ii.  522 

Our  Lady  of  Loreto,  ii.  28i 

Oxford,  U.  108 

Padorano,  iL  886, 

Padua,  L  67,  18,  158-64.  177,  182.  189. 

827-28,  335.  352.  356.  386-92, 
486-87.  517,  622.  528-29.  661  tt 
stqq.,  618-19,  643,  66Q  ei  teqq., 
673.  (587,  712,  Z2Q  et  aeqq.,  T47j, 
749  rt  fu-qq.,  ZM  ;  iL  149,  16^ 
220.  305.  314-15.  337.  121 
University  of,  L  566,  669,  587,  ZM ; 
IL  55,  240,  436,  494,  SIS 

Pago  in  Fiume,  L  713 

Painters,  iL  200,  202-208.  77B.S1 

and  Tnpisjers'  Qild,  iL  6fij}Ji2 

Palff-ologo*  family.  See  Byzantine  Court 
and  (ireek  Empire 

Palnnders,  L  6 

Palatial  life,  L      ;  ii.  ISO 
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PftUtinate,  ii  25L  2fiZ 

Palaaolo,  ii,  2Z 
Pallavicini  familj,  iL  3Z 

Orlando,  ii.  31 
Palina  Nuova,  ii.  821,  ^ 
Pantomime,  ii.  787i  Zfl3 
Papadopoli,  Count,  L  ix. ;  ii  867.  464,  612 
Papal  indulgence!!,  iu  303 

prisons,  ii.  542 

SUtes,  ii.  167,  260,  222 
Panrao,  L  419 

Paris,  ii.  103,  IM.  29L  ^  826.  850.  SAl 
Parma,  L  65L  663,       ;  ii.  10,  84,  167, 

260,  222 
Parthenon,  ii.  2Ifi 

PMqualigo  famUy,  iL  121,  188.  154  .  20.1, 

m 

Pawarovitz,  Peace  of,  ii. 

Passports,  ii.  220,  520-21 

Paternal  RjHt«ro,  L  zvi 

Patria,  L  337  ;  iL  Ml 

PattiKio,  JamM,  iL  4fi2 

Paul  of  KuMia,  Duke,  ii.  693,  759 

Pavementu,  ii.  350-51,  353 

Pavla,  L189iZM;  ii.  20,9Q»P4i96,lfiB 

Battle  of  (1.^26).  ii.  162.  161-65 
P*<lro  of  Portugal,  Dom,  L  ISI  ;  ii.  753 
Pelagrna,  Arnaldo,  L  48?!  iiL  1^ 
Pellegrini,  Academy  of  the,  iL 
Pellico,  Silvio,  iL  686,  ZiQ 
Pell-mell,  iL  793 

Pension  to  the  I>og^  L  122 ;  iL  463-64 

m 

Paota,  L  511 ;  ii.  330,  Zfii  et  teqq. 

Pepin  le  Bruf,  L  4Q  ;  iL  8,  841.43 

PepolL  ii.  MI 

Peraga,  L  621  22.  533 

Persia,  L  lil ;  iL  132,  302 

Perpero,  L  814,  ^^m^  325,  349^  871. 

m 

Perugia,  L  fifil ;  iL  SS 
Peaaro  famUy,  L  122  ;  iL  2Z2 

Leonardo,  iL  624 
Pietro,  iL  3,^-21.  824,  ZQ4 
Pfiftcnra,  Marciult  of,  IL  122 
Pe«catore,  Enrico,  L  814,  821,  686-39 
Peacbieia,  iL  28,  2it 
PeU-di-Bo,  L  457^  £M 
Peter  of  Arogon,  L  131 
Pettrborougli.  Earl  of,  ii.  295^  llfi 
Petersburg,  St.,  ii.  333 
Peterwardein,  ii.  28L  299-300 
Petrarch,  L  49L  587-90.  5M  ;  ii.  108.  860. 

896,  472.  706,  713-14.  728,  754-55 
Pballicism,  L  Zi2 
Philwlelpliia  (Greece).  L  300-301 
Philip  Augustus  of  Frau<^  iL  850 
Philip  1«  BeL  L  490,  iiOa 
le  HardL  L  431 

II.  of  Spain,  ii.  1S9.  194,  2Q3 

III.  of  Spnin,  ii.  20^  211,  21i 
of  Suabia,  L  WLM 

Philippopoli^^  L  3Q£l 


Philology,  ii.  m. 

Phytic  Garden,  IL  887,  fill 

Phyiicians,  iL  62fl 

CoUege  of,  L  TMtM  ;  IL  fi21 
Piaccnza,  L  ZfiS  ;  ii.  90,  94,  152 
Piazza  of  8t.  Mark,  ii.  333 
Piocioioo  family,  iL  19-20.  89-60.  fiS  et 

aeqq.,  84, 91,  93,  fifi 
Pictura,  ii.  621 
I'iicta  dr  jAaisir,  ii.  fill 
Pierre,  Jacques,  iL  226  el  s»iq. 
Pigeons  ou  the  Piazza,  L  374-75 
Pigs  of  8t  Anthony,  U.  2^ 
Pllo,  i  121 

Pine  woods  in  Venice,  L  20,  22,  lifi 

Pinerolo,  ii.  22Q 
PiombL  iL  536^ 
Piombino,  iL  82 

J'iove  di  Saceo,  L  110,  388,  fifiS  ;  iL  153 
Piovego,  ii.  125 
I'irano,  L  427 

Pirates.  L  52,  60,  62,  6Z1 78,  IflS,  fififl ;  il. 

205-206.  261.  309  12 
Pirkheimer,  BiliUld,  ii.  572,  680,  7S4-5B 
Pisa,  L  146,  17^  191-92.  220.  221.  282. 
234,  372,  452,  473,  728,  736,  801  ; 
iL  37,  II 
Pisani  family,  iL  I53x  304x  368,  iiSa 
Cristina,  iL  712 
Oiorgio,  IL  814,  466. 
Vettore,  L  680,  648,  6M  ^  tcqq., 
674  ft  teqq^ 
Piscine,  iL  335.  6r>5 
Pitigliano,  Ck»unt,  iL  151  ei  teqq. 
Pizzagatio,  F.  and  D.,  ii.  655 
Pizzighettone,  ii.  IfiS 
I'lace-name.s  ii.  lilfi 
Plftg^ie,  L  143,  784,  aia  ;  iL  ISfi 
PknUgenetR,  ii.  82,  350,  547,  582 
PlautuB,  ii.  708,  111 

i'ltsbeians  raided  to  the  peerage,  L  627.  690. 

715,       ;  iL  417,  42ft 
Ph-niouth,  ii.  fififi 
Poiiiry,  ii. 
Poison,  U.  6i 

Pola,  L  109,  234,  2fi&  ;  iL  41li 
Poland,  L  aiA;  IL  277.  298.  489,  566 
Polani  family,  L  12fi  f <  Mqq. ',  ii.  afil 
PolenU  family,  L  224  ;  iL  70,  80-81.  171. 

231.    i***^  Ravenna 
Police,  L  533  :  ii.  516-20.  759 
Pollfilo,  ii.  720 
Polignac,  Abbot  of.  ii.  295 
PoU-Ux,  ii.  649,  £52 

Polo,  Marco,  L  463-04.  466-68,  472-73. 

488.  610  ;  iL  102,  363-04.  472,  571, 

607,  654-60.  664.  22S. 
Pomposa.  L  HQ 
Ponentini,  iL  2fll 

Pdnte  della  PagHa,  L  47,  55,  201  ;  iL  120, 

156,  325.  346,  35ii 
Pontoons,  ii.  2M 
Pontrenoolo,  iL  13,  45 
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Population,  L  ZL  143,  556j  iL  199.  677. 

789,  lil 
PorcarU,L  STfl 
Porcelain,  H.  607-609 
Pordenone,  ii.  32'2 
Porte  dell*  Carta,  ii.  366^  447 

Madouiia,  iL  221 
Porta-Zobbia,  Cutl«  of,  ii.  Sfi 
Porti  of  old  Venice,  ii.  S2fi 

di  Prsesidio,  iL  2fifl 
Porto.  279 

Porto,  AlTigi,  of  Vicenn,  il  Ifil 
Porto^ralli,  L  2^ 

Portogruaro,  L  ZM  ;  ii.  SOS 
Portugal,  L  54L  Sii ;  ii  56^  134-36.  206. 
222 

Postal  or  MaU  syitom,  ii.  304-305.  565-66. 

625 
Potato,  ii.  711 
Poundage  of  ahipa,  iL  S73 
Poveja.  L  SSfi 
Pozzetto,  L  215 
Pozzi,  ii.  531  et  stqq. 
Pnealtuni,  iL  333 
Prague.  U.  6L  ^ 
Prato,  L  225 
Pratolino,  iL  2QQ 
Preciona  stone*,  talne  of,  15.  755 
Pragadi,  L  1^  ;  iL  439,  AM 
PreMDtetions  at  Court,  ii.  141,  ill 
PreMnts  to  the  Ducal  family,  ii.  ilA 
Press,  ccnsorsliip  of  the,  ii.  721 
Primaro,  L  411 

Primioerio  of  St.  Mark,  L  fil ;  iL  400.  ^ 

Primiero,  L  lift 

Printers'  and  Booksellers'  Gild,  iL  690,  fiSS 

Printing,  ii.  3Mi  529,  718-19 

Printing  office,  Government,  iL  82£ 

Priors  of  Dalmatia,  L  mft 

Prisoiw,  L  m  142.  ZSfi ;  iL  44,  409,  527- 

48,  7A& 
Priuli  the  diarist,  U.  US.  1S5 

Doges,  iL  198^  265 

fcmily,  LSOfl;  iL  123.  255.  368. 424 
Privateers,  L  505  ;  iL  4M 
Private  thtaitricalu,  iL  705^  708,  211 
Privy  Council,  L  m 
Prize- con rt,  navaL  ii.  4fi& 
Procida,  Gio.  da,  L  132^ 
Proctirators  of  St.  Mark,  L  fiQfi ;  IL  4fi2 
Progresaionists,  ii.  2M 
Promission,  Ducal,  ii.  40S.4O7 

of  Crime,  iL  jtOfi 
Proof-reading,  iL  Z2Q 
Proprio,  Court  of,  L      ;  iL  4fi3 
Prostitution,  L  81-82,  6ii2 ;  iL  5£Zifl2 
Protection,  commercial,  ii.  585,  587.  650 
Protestantism,  ii  189.  2fi2 
Proreufal  literature  introduced*  IL  9M 
Provisional  government,  L  49i  58,  127,  160, 

196.  209.  244.  3fifi  ;  iL  121^  115 
Prussia,  iL  m  aOfi 
Prynne,  W.,  iL  41£ 


Psalms  of  David,  L  6 
Pugilism,  ii.  793 
Puncte  Luporum,  iL  336,  MS 
Punishments,  iL  510-11,  582 
Puppet-shows,  iL  STO,  612,  Z13 
Putney.  iL  148 

Quarterly  auditing  of  acooanis,  il.  113 

payment  of  salaries,  ii.  412-1.') 
Qtiatnor  Maria  V{n<iux>,  ii.  fifl 
Queen  gold,  iL  115 
Queen's  ginlle,  ii.  415 
Quer,  L  6fiUl2  ;  ii.  II 
Qttirini  family,  L  444,  461,  464.  et 
seqq. ;  ii.  91-92.  107.  693 

Angelo,  ii.  31316.  319 

Jacopo,  L  iM 

Marco,  L  5M 

Nicolo,  Canon  of  CasUllo,  L  512 
Quirini-Tiepolo  conapiracy,  L  liQi  et  seqq., 
514 

Ragioni,  Maglstratura  detle,  iL  155 

Ragusa,  L  108-109.  118,  877,  62fi ;  U.  JK^ 
Ra.'icia,  L  401^  219 
Kastadt,  IL  290 

Ravenna,  L  4,  U,  14,  24-26,  66,  79-80. 

110.  416.  542.  756.  774  ;  iL  L  13. 

80-81.  91,  149,  170-71.  829,  879.  fiSfi 
Raymond,  ii  52i 
Reoord^  Public,  ii.  472-7.'^ 
Red  Columns,  L  229,  393,  483.  663.  lilfi 

tt  alOri;  iL  850,  ftIO 
Redusio,  Andrea,  L  72L  253  ;  iL  18i  12 
Reformation,  iL  187 
Regatta,  U.  783-85 
Register  of  tlie  Suspected,  L  8QB 
R^ault,  Nicole,  iL  221 
Reichenau,  iL  636 

Relations  of  Ambassadors,  L  M5  ;  iL  475 
Religious  wars  in  Europe,  ii.  131 
Rencia,  Anna,  a  singer,  ii.  Zll 
Renier,  Paolo,  ii.  809^  S12 

Rent-rolls,  ii.  541 

Revenue,  L  230-81.  387,  683,  Zfifi  ;  ii.  59, 

27.'-)-76 

Rtizzonico  family,  iL  803,  757 
Rhodes,  L  Sl^i ;  iL  IM 

Grand  Master  of,  L  222 
Rialto,  L  39,  45,  46-47  ;  it,  842-44.  aifi 
Riccartlo,  Fra,  Bishop  of  Blwccia,  iL  478 
Richard  II.  of  England,  L  ZSa 
Richelieu,  Cardinal,  ii.  'j.'>7.S8 
RtdottL  ii.  "90-91 

RimlnL  L  7S8j  iL  78.  189,  149,  1£L 

€mip.  Malatesta 
Ring,  the  Doge's,  ii.  4112 
Rioba,  Sior  Antonio,  iL  298 
Kipatico,  IL  <14 
Riva  di  Lago.  iL  29 
Rivoli,  iL  291 
Rivolta,  iL  fiS 
Rivoltella,  ii.  72,  93 
Rizzardo,  GiovaunL  ii.  2^ 
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Rial  (sculptors),  {f.  122 

Marietta,  ii.  IZ2 

Teodon,  ii  816 
Robertet,  ii.  476 
Robiuti.    .See  Tintoretto 
Ro<lolph  II.  of  Habsburg,  L  122 
Komau  Breriary  of  1518,  iLJi23. 
Ronum  Empire,  L  5,  I 

pFBctio«,  L  31A  fu>te 
Romanato,  a  ooin,  L  IBS 
Roounin,  S.,  iz-x 
Roma,  ii  162-63,  166-67 
Romena,  ii.  2D 
Roucevalka,  L  IM 
Rosanda,  II.  2M 
Roiazzo,  ii.  m 
Roae,  Golden.    See  Gk>ldeQ 
Ro«etti,  ii.  232 
RotHi,  Nicolo,  L  2SS. 
Orlando,  L  fifiS 
Pietro  Maria,  L  55Z 
R088O,  Oiustina,  L  522^  &2I 
Rou»!*eau,  ii.  320,  iAQ 
RoTeredo,  L       ;  ii.  64,  IQl^  149,  ISS 
EtoTigno,  L  IM 
Rovigo,  IL  M,  6L  220.  251 
Rugini,  SigDor,  a  collector,  it  Z2fi 
Russia,  iri.  ii  27L  297  &9  ,  302.  411. 

416.  464.  487.  572-73.  ILQ. 
Ruy  Gomez,  ii.  £23 

RttZ£ini  family,  L  S78i  MS  ;  ii  50,  287, 

294-95.  300,  304.  fiOfl 
Rjre,  SiiHs.-x,  ii 

RyNwyk,  peace  of,  ii.  286,  290 

Sachia.  Beltramo,  U.  IM 
Saoile,  L  Zfi5 

Safe-conflnctJ!,  li  li22 
8agre.lo  family,  ii  259^  272-74,  4fi2 
S&iloni'  Inhrmnry,  ii.  331 
Saint  LAureuce  Pouutaev,  Loodoo,  ii  897 
Saint  Mark,  L  48-49.  141-42.  390-92  rt 
pastitn 

Saint  Mark's  Cbnrob,  ii.  71316 
library,  ii  ZlSilfi 
palace,  ii  871-76.  4M 

Saint  Sophia, Con.stantinople,  L  307 

Baiote  Chap«Ue  at  Paris,  i  3^ 

Sala  delle  Qaattro  Porte,  ii.  49 

Salboro,  i  22.3-24.  fiU 

8al«mo,  li  fifiZ 

Sallnguerra  Torelll,  L  85L 

Saltj,  ii  22 

Salt  correoey,  ii  fiM 

office,  ii.  118,  413,  itU-RA 

Salterns,  i  iHl 

Salute,  Cliureh  of  tl>e,  U.  IM 

Saluzzo,  it. 

San  Angelo,  li  lfl2 

Sau  Autonino  at  Ollrolo,  i  I2ii 

San  Biagio,  li  450,  53Q 

San  Bonifacio,  L  3M 

8aa  Ca&siauo,  ii  Sfifi 


San  element*,  i  796 
Sandwich,  ii. 

San  Gior^o  in  Alga,  ii  400 

Maggiore,  i  331^  839  ;  ii  SMi  849. 
386-87.  Hi 
San  Giovanni  ii  Croce,  i  543^  546 ;  ii  ^ 
San  Oiuliano,  L 
Sanitary  system,  ii  742  43 
San  Lorenzo,  L  623 
San  Marco,  piazza  of,  at  Florence,  ii 
San  Marino,  i  xxi 
Sau  Mfttteo  di  Riolto,  L  518,  &1& 
Sau  Michele  del  Quarto,  i  10* 
San  Saba,  i  125^  3M 
SanMverino,  Roljerto,  ii.  181,  ^ 
Sanaovino,  FYance.sco,  ii  370  e(  }m$tim 

Jacopo,  li  250,  323, 
B&nta  Elena,  ii.  33fl 
SanU  Maddaleoa,  L  filfi 
SaoU  Maria  di  Naziaret,  ii  311 
Sanado  or  Candiano  family.   See  CSandlano 
Marino,  th«'  elder,  i  727  ;  ii.  654. 

656.  SMJli 
tbe  younger,  i  viii-iz  ;  ii  151  et 
Jew.,  162,  178,  183,  649j  522. 
698-700.  "53 
Saa  Zaccaria,  Abbey  of,  L  57-58,  65,  83^ 
22a  ;  U.  826,  "m  349,  377-78.  387. 

m 

San  Zenone,  ca.stk'  of,  i  3M 

Sapicuia,  i  244  ;  ii  139-40 

Sartlinio.  L  xxii ;  ii  296,  300,  320 

Sarpi.  Kra,  ii  21fi  ri  »f'i<i-,  242,  246  48. 

252,  344,  401-402,  479.  701-703.  IM 
iSarzana,  L  796  ;  ii.  13 
Saturday  market,  li  2£3 

•enrioe  In  charchea,  ii.  Sftl 
Savona,  i  ZM 

Savorgnano,  Triatano,  i.  2S4  ;  ii  IM 
Savoy,  i  360.  213:  ii  6.  12.  17.  20.  22. 

35.  93.  95.  93.  137.  189.  2Q5.  236. 

256-57,  286.  vft-'i-fl^ 
SaToy,  a  liorw,  ii.  132 
Saxony,  li.  149,  liiiJ 
Sbirri,  ii  SlS^^iO 
Scamozzi.  ii.  2IiQ 

Schinvo,  Doraonigo,  i  456,  469,  473 
Scbmalk&lden,  Lsague  of,  li  liiS 
Scboola,  ii.  m  2M 

Schulemberg,  Marshal,  ii  299 

Sciences,  ii,  fiSO 

Scio,  L  197-98  ;  ii  27L  284-85.  m  350, 
214 

Scolari,  Fllippo,  L  222 

Scotland,  ii  145,  206^  411,  704,  756..^? 
Scuola  della  Carita,  L  52L  ^21^  632 

Miaericordia,  ii,  176,  413 
Scutari  L  735,  ZM ;  ii.  129-30.  132 
Seala,  ducal  and  official,  li  466-67,  479. 
575.  625 
Keeper  of  the,  ii  411 
Sccehini,  Bernanlo,  ii  725. 
hj«coQd-hand  booksallers,  ii  Z2ii2fi 
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8«cret«rie«,  Order  of,  iL  470-71 
SegnA,  ii.  205 
SelibriA,  L  286 
SelTE,  ii.  S2S 

SelTO,  Domcnigo,  L  13139  ;  iL  Mii  Z!t2 
S«mit«coIo,  Pietro,  ii.  21A 
Senate,  L  21i  ;  iL  IM 
Sendeler,  Agoatino,  iL 
Senigaglia,  L  111  ;  iL  302 
SenM,  La,  L  ZSfi ;  ii.  162,  166i  303^  g55. 
756 

SenaalL  ii.  200,  694^  ISfi 
Seprio,  L  12fi 

Serfdom,  iL  338,  432.  B&6,  62fi 
Serrtwdd  (/ran  Cotueio,  L  474-82  ;  IL  451 
Berio,  iL  9& 
Servia,  L  filfi 
Sette  Pozri,  L  375  6 

Communi,  L  760,  HO  ;  iL  Lfi2 
Seven  Years'  War,  iL 
SeviUe,  L  611 ;  iL  7IQ 
Sewage,  iL  835,  3^ 
Sewers,  Commissioners  of.  ii.  619 
Sforxa,  Francesco,  iL  8,  21.  32,  37,  39|  52t 

69-tiO,  tifi  ei  aeqq.,  81^  et  tegq., 

866,  253 
family,  iL  64,  167.  170.  112 

Sguri,  Olivero,  ii.  109-10 

Shakespear,  W.,  iL  146,  353,  588  84.  673, 

710.  I4fi 
Sharper^  L  402 
Ship-building,  iL  275,  .^94-95 
Shipwrights'  Gild,  iL  LSI 
Ship-money,  L  230 

Ship-names,  L  53,  135,  218,  245,  266j  283. 

8g8.  377.  896,  691.  IQ2  :  iL  64.  278. 

299.  811.  815.  486.  489.  496.  594.  Zfl4 
Shops,  iL  252 
Shylock,  iL  146,  749.  Zfifi 
Siam,  iL  521 

Sicilian  Vespers,  L  i32  el  »fqq. 
Sicily,  L  156.  178.  191.  482.  fell 
Siege-money,  iL  6A11 
Siena,  ii.  37,  96,  98.  170.  Zli 
Sigisbeo.  ii.  764-65 

Signori  di  Notte,  L  510  ;  iL  111-21.  filMI 

Silk  trade,  iL  55a 

merchants  of  Pmdoa,  L  768 
weavers  of  Laoca,  iL  611j  fiflS 
tafTeU,  L  811 

Stmone  da  Camerino,  ii.  fiS 

Simonetta.  Angelo,  iL  91-2,  107 

Sinclair,  Henry,  Earl  of  Orkney,  ii  fififi 

Sing  in  Hengovina,  iL  21& 

Singing  birds,  L  103 

Sivos,  physician  and  historian,  iL  254 

Slave  trade,  L  SLiSS.    See  Serfdom. 

Sluys,  iL  5fiS 

Smoke,  signalling  with,  L  706 
Smyrna,  iL  284 

Soleole,  ii.  33Q 

Solyman  the  Magnificent,  iL  II& 


Somma  Campagna,  L  S^^ 
Soncino,  iL  38,  49,  22 

Soranzo  family,  L  539.  543,  fifil ;  iL  262^ 

287.  450.  460.  4M 
Southampton.  iL  482,  488,  669-70.  575 
Spain,  L  541,  601  ;  ii.  186,  13?^  185,  189. 

192-94.  203,  204 ^.^  206,  211  et  aeqq. ; 

241.  245,  252,  297,  490,  m  582 
Spalato,  L  625,  ZM 
Spaui.4)i  conspiracy  of  1818,  it  414 
Armada,  ii.  20fi 
Embassy,  U.  232.  622i23 
Sparta,  iL  279 

Speecio  della  Oitutizia  1580,  il  iiS 
Spectacles,  L  794  :  il.  601 
Spiera,  Domenigo,  stone-mason,  iL  5M 
Spina,  L  1 

Spinalun^,  L  2,  59,  131 
Spinosa,  Alessandro,  ii.  222 
Spongiug-houses,  iL  844,  fiO&iA 
Sporting,  iL  881 

SquiUinin  tUlIa  libartd  Veneta^  ii.  225 

StafMit  Mater  Dolorotn,  ii.  IfiO 

SUblBS  at  Venice,  L  630,  764 

SUte  jewels,  L  812,  622 

SUtutes,  iL  225 

Stefanitoe,  Agios,  L  314,  313 

Steno,  Michel^  L  602-3,  fi21.  67L  684i  112 

et  $eqq.,  783-85 
Sterling,  iL  564,  624 
Stiletto,  U.  221,  248,  52fi 
Stockholm,  iL  317 
Strafford,  Earl  of,  ii.  286 
Straparola,  ii.  221 
Street-cries  of  Venice,  ii.  612 
StreliUi,  iL  HI 
Stuart,  House  of,  iL  225 
Sudak,  L  5143  714^  776 
Sugar,  subtleties  in,  ii.  132t 
Buiiifltra,  iL  571 
Sumptuary  laws,  iL  732 
Surgeons,  ii.  436.    Su  Gualtieri. 
Surgery,  iL  670-71 
Sariano,  Castle  of,  L  188 

family,  iL  883 
Surinam,  L  811 
Susa,  iL  258 

Suspension  of  laws  and  decrees,  ii.  442. 
115 

Sussex,  iL  569.  521 

Sweden,  ii.  2S6,  298,  31L  487»  758 

Sweetmeats,  L  403  ;  ii.  Ifil 

SwitrerlamL  ii.  3,  22,  159,  319,  821,  £140 

Sword-fiRb.  iL  1S8 

Sword  of  SUte,  iL  416-17 

Sword  and  Cap  of  Maintenance,  iL  2&i 

Syracuse.  L  320 

Syria,  L  258,  319,  321,  865 

Taouosk.   Su  Poll-tax. 
Taptssers.    Su  Paintem. 
Tarbes,  Bishop  of,  ii.  Hfl 
Tard  Venus,  L  223 
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ii.  413-15.  S49-«iO 
500,  60ii 


25^ 


Taridc,  L  35a 
TarUrs,  L  234 ;  it.  753 
Tuao,  Bernardo,  ii.  Z2Q 

Torqnato,  L  iQ3  :  ii.  210 
TftUnia,  Forum  of,  L  311 
Taxation,  L  230^  ; 

TcdaUio.  L  493,  495^  

TeloDii^  iL  41A 
Temado,  L  880 

Ttonuuua,  TommMO,  iL  332,        342.  346, 

348-49.  Hi 
Ten,  Council  of,  L  631^  ^  548-49.  721. 

162  ;  ii.  4^  et  teqq.,  Ifil 
Tenda,  Beatrice,  L  Zfifi 
Tenedas,  L  665-66,  668,  713 
Tercera,  ii.  4ii 
Ternaria,  ii.  4iii 
Terra,  Iji,  ii.  Z&l 

Terra  flrnia,  government  ot,  tL  474 
Terriiiigra,  iL  769 
T«rra-nuoTa,  L  706 
Te«t«  di  Cane,  L  6i& 

Theatres.  iL  201.  251,  .116,  131 
Tlieodoric  the  Great,  L  Sil^  ;  iL  22&i21 
Theolofry,  ii.  fifll 

Tbesaalouica  (Boloniki),  L  808,  875^  aiMi 
Thibet,  iL  611 

Thirty  Yean*'  War.    See  Palatinate. 

TlioloiiniKo,  ii.  739 
Thoroughfare!*.  L  50 
520-21  ;  ii.  325, 
Thnm,  Count,  IL  277 
Tlepolo  family,  L  313 


88.  95,  149.  201, 
344.  352.  5S9 


518. 


829  80,  33a  et  9eq^., 
3S4  55.26L  394.  442  44  ;  iL  363i 
425,  592,  e2i 
Bajanionte.  L  505,  509,  Siifl 
Tilting  nintche.s,  ii.  785 
Time -caudles,  iL  865 
Timour,  L  ZZl 
Tin,  ii.  671 
Tino,  ii.  8M 
Tino,  Donitjnigo,  ii.  421 
Tintoretto,  Jacopo,  iL  855.  ZZfi 
Tiptoft,  John,  Earl  of  Worcester.  iL  fifll 
Tirano.  ii.  251 
TUJies,  L  Sa 

Titian  (Tiziauo  Vecelliri),  W.  199.  86S.  855, 

368,  592,  60a.  612,  692,  710.  777-S 
Toleration,  Venetian,  IL  iMiM 
Toll,  bridge,  iL  347 
Torbole,  ii.  64-65,  m 
Torches,  ii.  76-77.  251,  269,  221 
Tort;lli,  Salinguurra,  L  121 
Torricella  (Lonibardy),  ii.  i 

prison,  L  111,  62fi  et  leqq. 
Tortona,  L  Ififi  ;  iL  12,  &fl 
Torture,  iL  540.41 

Tory  Miniatry  of  Great  Britain,  iL  293^ 

m 

Touching  hands,  iL  iSl 

Toulouse,  ii.  566 

Toiimamenta,  L  ZM ;  ii.  76,  740,  ZflU 
Tfabocco  or  Oubliette,  L  i&S  ;  iL  522 


Trade,  Venetian.  L  88,  802-7  :  iL  802-5, 

S22±    IStt  Coinniffrce. 
Trading  Caravans,  ii.  568-70 

Fleets,  ii.  ^ 
Tn^anople,  L  3111 
TranL  iL  llfi 

Translation  of  St.  Mark,  ii.  891-92,  566 

Transylvania,  L  656-57.  673,  738  ;  iL  181. 

257-f)8.  287.  2M 
TrapanL  L  319-20,  379 
Trail,  L  Ifll  ;  ii.  2^2M. 
Trebiioud,  L  321^  541 
Trees  in  Venice,  iL  3^ 
Tr«nt,  Council  of,  iL  I881  ?04,  S&S 
Treporti,  ii.  S2fi 
Trerl,  IL  23 

Trtviaano  bombard,  L  fififi 

Trevlsann,  The,  ii.  2QQ 
Trevisaiio  faualy,  iL  179-80.  198.  658.  SfiSL 
697 

Trevlso.  L  35-86. 127-28.  826, 891,  558.  557. 
562-64.  620.  023,  926-27,  654,  663, 
677.  680,  712-13.  726.  ZM  :  ii.  67,  17^ 
46^  80^  lOL  1^  et  aeqq.,  305,  412, 

Trezio,  i,  198 

Tribunes  as  Councillors,  L  12S  ;  iL  4fifi 
Tribnnitial  government,  L  8:9i  15^  ITi^  Ifi 
Tributary  fiefs,  L  109-10 
Trieste,  L  182,  245.  426-29.  649.  659,  714  ; 

iL  105-6.  204  6.  234.  302.  ZM 
Trigonometry,  ii.  dfifl 
Trinoda  NeceuUaa,  iL  ill 
Trivlglio,  11.  47 

Trivulzio.  ii.  151,  155,  159-60  ei  teqq. 
Tron  or  Trono^unUy,  iL  128,  142,  177-78. 

aai 

Procurator  Audrua,  and  his  wife,  ii.  317, 
466,  565.  757-58.  751 
Trottiera.  iL  231 

TrumjKjtn,  ii,  417 

Trunk-nmkers'  Gild,  L  TM. ;  iL  690,  Z31 
Tunis,  L  191^  463i  511  ;  ii.  31011.  496 
Turin,  L  Zii ;  iL  241^  243^  256,  2fl2 
Turkey,  L  647,  571,  57L  646,  Z35  et  aeqq., 
774,  788-90.  818-14  ;  ii.  1  et  seqq.,  I 
et  se.ii.,  29.  36,  97,  99-100.  102,  125. 
132,    139,    160,   165,   170,  178-82, 
189. 


2M  tl 
2ii3  tt  aeqq.. 


280, 


249,  2fll  et 
2M  et  teqq.. 


seqq., 
488. 


Tuscany,  L  83-84.  206  207.  651.  559,  505^ 


3-4.  32-33 


-96,  98; 


99. 


48,  53, 
126.  164. 


792.  800-801  ;  IL 
69,  65,  n,  88,  94: 

168,  219.  260,  412,  459,  479,  5HfL 

iSee  Florence  and  MedicL 
Two  SicUies,  L  884-85.  ilZ  ;  ii.  13fi 
Tj^jograjthy,  iL  III 
Tvre,  L  164-67 
Tyrol,  iL 'm. 

Udine,  L  720,  795-97  ;  IL  186,  894,  589- 
USIao  del  Frumento,  L  622 ;  ii  ifii 
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Ulpian,  L  1S& 
UUter,  L  fill 

Umhrella  of  SUte,  IL  417.18 
Uncial  cAjiitals,  ii.  471 
Uoderwriling,  ii.  513 
Unitetl  Proviucex.    See  NetberUnda. 

SUtei,  ii  312,  312 
Univeniti««,     Englub,     rappUed  with 

VenetiAD  cutlery,  iL  JJi 
VrUao,  ii.  139.  151,  166.  171.  444.  4fiQ 
U.scierl  (viMweli)),  L  2A5  ncU  ;  it  iM 

(officiaU),  U.  619,  759 
Uscoochl,  iL  205,  226,  228 
Uaary,  ii.  fiOfi 

Utrecht,  Treaty  of,  ii.  294  96 

Vail  or  Douc«nr,  iL  426,  481 
Vallate,  ii.  9fl 
Valcatnonica,  iL  17.  41 

Val-.li-NoU,  L  m 

Valeggio,  ii.  73^  79j  2£a 

Valeutia,  Viscount,  ii,  615 

Valet  of  Coustantinople,  L  221 

Valiero  family,  iL  2fifi.  m  304,  407, 

Valoia,  Houiw  of,  iL  206.  350. 
Valoaa.  ii.  2^2 
Valori,  Bartolommeo,  L  800 
ValtelliiM,  iL  85,  2U 
Vangadixza,  iL  211i 
Vani,  the  two,  U.  240,  211 
Varangians,  ii.  411 
Vataces  dyna-sty,  L  329,  34L  347 
Vecellio,  Ceaare,  ii.  228.    Set  Titian 
\'eg«Ubles,  iL  169,  221 
Veglia,  L  ^ 
VeilN  iL  425,  2fifi 
Veudraiuiuo  fatnily,  iL  128:^29 
Venetia,  L  Li5 
Venetian  blinds,  iL  fiM 
Cardinals,  L  271  ;  iL  3,  &2i  178,  294, 
446.  715 

Cemetery  neAT  SonthamptOQ,  ii.  560-70 

Colocieji  and  dependencies,  ii.  51S^ 

Company  of  London,  iL  SfifliSl 

Dialect,  iL  673  76 

Drama,  iL  2jQ5  ei  $eqq. 

lalanda,  early  state  of;  L  88,  85  ;  iL  825 

et  teqq. 
Literature,  iL        et  $eqq. 
Lombardy,  iL  201 

Patriarch  of  ConitantioopU,  L  aOL  324 
Podestaa,  L  862  ;  iL  201 
Poetry,  iL  692  96 
Popes,  iL  3L  28L  808 

Venetians,  character  of  the,  iL  747-48 
Veaeto-Florvntiae  League,  L        ;  ii.  fi 
gegq. 

Venice,  development  of  the  city  of ,  L  42  ; 

iL  184,  825  et  ten- 
Afforejit<!d  condition  of  ancient,  L  20.  22. 

38,  48,      ;  ii.  2M.  3i5 
Makers  of,  iL  881 


Venice,  Proposed  emigration  fh>m,  L  ^2 
et  leqq. 

State  papers,  L  viii,  x  ;  iL  203 

and  England,  L  124  ;  iL  217,  228,  223 

ft  St'/lJ. 

and  the  Uoly  See,  L  18,  61-62.  417.  480. 
437,  461-62.  493,  496  ei  M<ig.,  579, 
729,  771-73.  787.  Zfi5  ;  ii.  3,  27,  80, 
84,  36-37,  4L  ^  53  54.  63,  130-31. 
139,  164,  182,  188,  1^  2iaJ^  et 
stqq. ,  252,  260,  270,  302  803.  885-86 
893-94,  397-99,  401-402.  573.  662-63, 
759 

"Venice  Reds,"  iL  fiZl 

Venier,  Teresa  Depretis,  iL  561 
Vcuiero  family,  L  635,  711  ;  iL  109.  198. 
205  206,  230.  282 
Nicole,  ii.  305,  320-21,  824 
8ebastiano.ii.l93. 195,  201-204.249 
Ventiiri,  L         557,  571,  636,  651,  653, 

655.  662- 63,  753.  2i8  ;  iL  81*  93,  96, 

205.  AM 
Vercelli,  L  353 ;  iL  12 
Vercellini,  Francesco,  iL  765 
Venle,  Bortolonuaeo,  iL  382 
Vergennes,  M,  de,  iL  31fl 
Vergine  Addolorata,  ii.  21S 
Verona,  L  m  352,  391,  222,  764,  766-68. 

786,  797.  801  ;  iL  6Z.  64,  69,  23. 

146-47.  149.  152  et  $eqq.,  8i3i  815, 

429.  553,  632 
Veronese,  Paolo,  ii.  355,  368,  779-81 
Vertus  in  Clianipague,  L  723 
Via,  Roman  and  Tuscan,  ii.  844 
Vicar,  Imperial,  iL  (ia 
Vicecomea,  L  8&1 
Vicentino,  Andrea,  i,  211  ;  iL  202 
Vicenia,  L  722-24.  751-52.  754,-55.  797  ; 

iL  69,  73,  149,  152,  314,  5i3 
Vlctorino  da  Feltre,  ii.  706 
Vimiia,  ii.  183.  205,  298,  m  See  Austria 
Vigano,  ii.  234 
Vigiifltc  family,  L  7M 
Villa  Maro<:co,  L  114 
Villars,  Marechal  de,  iL  2fifi 
Villeggiatura,  ii.  734 

ViUebarduuin.  Gco&oi  de,  L  282  et  ttqq^, 

822.  312  ;  ii  349,  372 
Vineyards,  ii.  335,  422 
VirgiliAU  Ventaiinif,  ii.  431 
ViridAxrLuia,  ii.  321 

Vlsconti,  House  of,  L  353,  891,  470-71. 
474.  586,  615-16,  661.  672.  705.  73^ 
et  uqq.,  Z40,  Z2Q.  Z98,  801  ;  iL  53-54. 
65,  74,  81     seqq.,  128,  7M 
Bianta,  ii.  60,  74,  81-82.  98,  268 
Vakutiua,  ii.  2Q 

Visitors,  Papal,  iL  885-88 

VUtoria  bombard,  L  701 

Voghera,  iL  12 

Voltaire,  iL  816,  31fl 

Volterra,  iL  32 

Vul}i«gus  or  Vulptdego,  ii.  848 


t  iiRn;iiiiitriiimmriititrfli'iDiitiniimt!tirriiiia 


Index  82i 


Wages  of  SMmen,  iL  485 

WalUchU,  U.  aOfl 

Walled  city,  iL  832,  352  ei  teqq. 

palace,  L  85,  SI ;  ii.  351 
Walloon  niercenjirie*  at  Venice,  ii.  229,  232, 

266,  IflS 
War  Department,  IL  496-98 
Waste  lanrls,  L  59,  63  ;  ii.  225 
Wat€r-carria^e^  ii.  327^  329-30 
Wattr  line  iu  ships  ii.  612 
Water-supply,  L  IxZ 
Wax,  manufacture  of^  iL  Zil 
Waxen  Upew,  L  Zlfi;  II.  176,  416,  232, 
2fUI 

torclies,  il  76,  m,  222 
Nfeals,  iL  175,  321 
Weapon-foundry.    Sft  Ghetto 
Wediliog  of  tbe  Adriatic  {AntUUa  alii  Due 
GuUUii,  L  224 
trouswejixi  in  1441,  iL  22 
Weight,  c&lcuUtioa  of  money  by,  iL  620« 

fi21 
WelU,  U.  2M 

Weslplialia,  Peace  of,  IL  282 

Whittle,  Sheffield,  iL  774 

Wldnuuin,  U.  fifll 

Wight,  I>le  of,  ii.  tifi 

Wild  liea-sts  and  birds  fa  Old  Venice,  L  15  ; 

iL  334^  34.'; -46 
Wild  fowl,  L  SM ;  iL  2Ifl 
Winchecter,  Bishop  of,  iL  4fi2 
Windmills,  ii.  335,  337,  41i 
Wines,  ii.  427,  581,  712 
Wiiigtield,  Sir  Richard,  iL  425 
Wolsey,  Canlinal,  iL  146-47,  390.  6C7 
Wolves  and  foxes  in  ancient  Venice,  L  15  ; 

IL  33ii  345-46 
Women  prisoners,  iL  fi&l 
kept,  iL  iSl 


Women's  particular  holiday,  ii.  221 
Woods  and  forests,  supervision  of,  in  the 

eighteenth  centurj*,  iL  30-t 
Worms,  Treaty  of,  ii.  'l61,  170,  Ml 
Worsley,  Sir  HichartL  ii.  480 
Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  it  219,  ^  242-44. 

844.  479,  Ml 
Written  characters,  iL  421 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard  of  Henry  VII.  of 

England,  iL  411 
Yolande,  the  empress,  L  321 

Zaccaria,  Centurion,  796 

Zanovich,  an  Albanian,  extraordinary  case 

of,  IL  318-19 
Zante,  L  314.  322  :  11  195.  206.  311 
Zara,  L  107^  131^  157.  230-31,  233,  243. 
245  tt  arqq.,  263,  31L  359-61^  468. 
466,  538-40.  571,  Q1& ;  U.  lOL  192^ 
800,  3^4 
Zarliuo,  Giuineppe,  L  2iH) ;  ii.  776 
Zecca  or  Mint,    &e  Coinage 
Zendriui  the  engineer,  ii.  305,  338,  243 
Zeno  familv,  L  310.  ^18^  3fi3-fi4  et  seqq., 
■395.  547.  571.  625  ;  ii.  64-65.  69, 
109,  179-80.  283-85.  664-66.  Z2Q 
Carlo,  L  571.  667.  672x  674.  682.  M9 
et  $eqq.,  724,  738,  743-46  ;  ii.  368, 
601.  752.  754-55.  765-66,  793-94 
Reuiero  (the  rt-fonner).  ii.  236.  247. 
255  56.  313.  444-51 
Zeuta,  battle  of,  IL  2S5-86 
Zianl  famUy,  L  121^  194.  215^  227-28.  887- 

40 ;  ii.  804^ 
Zirada,  Canale  della,  ii.  384 
ZompinL  Oaetano,  ii.  612 
Zonchio,  battle  of,  743-46 
Zurich.  iL  fiia 
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